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LANGUAGE 




CHAPTER 1 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE 

1. 1. Language plays a great part in our life. Perhaps because of 
its familiarity, we rarely observe it, taking it rather for granted, as 
we do breathing or walking. The effects of language are remarkable, 
and include much of what distinguishes man from the animals, but 
language has no place in our educational program or in the specula* 
tions of our philosophers. 

There are some circumstances, however, in which the conven- 
^onally educated person discusses linguistic matters. Occasionally 
he debates questions of “correctness” — whether it is “better,” 
for instance, to say it's I or U's me. His discussion of such things 
follows a fairly rigid pattern. If possible, he looks to the conven- 
tions of writing for an answer — as, say, for the question whether 
a f is to be pronounced in words like often or soften. Otherwise he 
appeals to authority: one way of speaking, he believes, is in- 
herently right, the other inherently wrong, and certain learned 
men, especially the authors of grammars and dictionaries, can tell 
us which is which. Mostly, however, he neglects to consult these 
authorities, and tries, instead, to settle the matter by a kind of 
philosophical reasoning, which operates with terms such as “sub- 
ject,” “object,” “predicate,” and so on. This is the common-sense 
way of dealing with linguistic matters. Like much else that mas- 
querades as common sense, it is in fact highly sophisticated, and 
derives, at no great distance, from the speculations of ancient and 
medieval philosophers. 

It is only within the last century or so that language has been 
studied in a scientific way, by cait^ful and comprehensive observa- 
tion; the few exceptions will occupy us in a moment. Linguidics, 
the study of language, is only in its beginnings. The knowledge it 
has gained has not yet become part of our traditional education; 
the “grammar” and other linguistic iastruction ir our schools 
confines il.s('lf to handing on the traditional notions. Many people 
have difficulty at the Ix'ginning of language study, not in grasping 
the methods or re.sults (which are simple enough), but in stripping 
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4 THE STUDY ©F LANGUAGE 

off the preconceptions which are forced on us by oui^ popular- 
scholastic doctrine. 

1. 2. The ancient Greeks had the gift of wondering at things 
that other people take for granted. They speculated boldly and 
persistently about the origin, history, and structure of language. 
Our traditional lore about language is due largely to them. 

Herodotus, writing in the fifth century b.c., tells us that King 
Psammetichus of Egypt, in order to find out which was the oldest 
nation of mankind (whatever this may mean), isolated two new- 
born infants in a park; when they began to speak, they uttered 
the word bekos, which turned out to be Phrygian for ^ bread.* 

In his dialogue CratyluSy Plato (427-347 b.c.) discusses the 
origin of words, and particularly the question whether the relation 
between things and the words which name them is a natural and 
necessary relation or merely the result of a human convention^ 
This dialogue gives us a first glimpse into a century-long contro- 
vert between the Analogisls, who believed that language was 
natural and therefore at bottom regular and logical, and the 
AnomalistSy who denied these things and pointed out the irregular- 
ities of linguistic structure. 

The Analogists believed that the origin and the true meaning of 
words could be traced in their shape; the investigation of this they 
called etymology. We may illustrate their theory by English ex- 
amples. The word blackbird obviously consists of black and bird: 
the species was named for its color, and, indeed, blackbirds are 
birds and are black In the same way, the Greeks would have con- 
cluded that there was some deep-seated connection between a 
gooseberry and a goose: it was the etymologist’s task to find this 
connection. The word would have presented a more 

difficult problem. The com^nents are often altered; thus, break- 
fasty in spite of the difference in sound, is evidently the meal by 
which we break out fast, and manly a shorter form of manrlike. 

In Greek, as in English, however, most words resist this kind of 
analysis. Thus, early ends like manly, but the rest of the word is 
obscure; woman resembles man, but what is the first syllable? 
Then there is a residue of short, simple words that do not resemble 
othm — words such as man, boy, good, bad, eal, run. In such cases 
the Greeks and their pupils, the Romans, resorted to guesswork. 
For instance, they explained the Greek word lithos 'stone’ as 
derived from the phrase lian theein 'to run too much,’ because this 
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is what a%tone does not do. A Latin example of this sort has be^ 
come proverbial; lucus a non lucendo 'a grove (Incus) is so named 
on account of its not being light (lucendo).^ 

These etymologies show us, at any rate, that the Greeks realiased 
that speech-forms change in the course of time. In the systematic 
study of this change modern students have found the key to most 
linguistic problems. The ancients never settled down to any 
careful study of linguistic change. 

The ancient Greeks studied no language but their own; they 
took it for granted that the structure of their language embodied 
the universal forms of human thought or, perhaps, of the cosmic 
order. Accordingly, they made grammatical observations, but 
confined these to one language and stated them in philosophical 
form. They discovered the parfs of speech of their language, its 
syntactic constructions, such as, especially, that of subject and 
predicate, and its chief inflectional categories: genders, numbers, 
cases, persons, tenses, and modes. They defined these not in 
terms of recognizable linguistic forms, but in abstract terms which 
were to tell the meaning of the linguistic class. These teachings 
appear most fully in the grammars of Dionysius Thrax (second 
century b.c.) and of Apollonius Dyscolus (second century A.n.), 

The Greeks made also some observations of detail, but this 
phase of their work, unfortunately, had less effect upon posterity. 
Their great epic poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey^ which they 
viewed somewhat as sacred scriptures, were composed in an 
ancient and otherwise unknown kind of Greek. In order to un- 
derstand these texts and to make correct copies, one had to study 
their language. Most famous in this work was Aristarchus (about 
216-144 B.C.). Other works of Greek literature were comp>osed in 
conventionalized forms of various regional dialects; the Greeks 
had the opportunity of comparing several divergent forms of 
their language. When the language of the great Athenian writers 
of the fourth century had become antiquated, it was made a 
special subject of study, since it represented the ideal form of 
written discourse. All this work demanded ^streful observation 
of details. Some of the later grammarians, notably Herodian, the 
son of Apollonius Dyscolus, assembled valuable information on 
such topics as the inflection and accent of ancient Greek. 

1. 3. The Greek generalizations about language were not im- 
proved upon until the eighteenth century, when soholars ^ased 
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to view language as a direct gift of God, and put foi^ch various 
theories as to its origin. Language was an invention of ancient 
heroes, or else the product of a mystical Spirit of the Folk. It 
began in man’s attempts to imitate noises (the ^'bow-wow” 
theory), or in his natural sound-producing responses (the "ding- 
dong” theory), or in violent outcries and exclamations (the "pooh- 
pooh” theory). 

In the etymological explanation of speech-forms there was no 
improvement. Voltaire is reported to have said that etymology 
is a science in which the vowels count for nothing and the con- 
sonants for very little. 

The Romans constructed Latin grammars on the Greek model; 
the most famous of these, the woric of Donatus (fourth century 
A.D.) and of Priscian (sixth century a.d.), remained in use as 
text-books through the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages, when 
Latin was changing from its ancient shape into the forms which 
we know today as the Romance languages (FVench, Italian, 
Spanish, and so on), the convention remained of writing, as well 
as one could, in the ancient classical form of Latin. The medieval 
scholar, accordingly, in both the Latin countries and others, 
studied only classical Latin. The scholastic philosophers dis- 
covered some features of Latin grammar, such as the distinc- 
tion between nouns and adjectives and the differences between 
concord, government, and apposition. They contributed much 
less than the ancients, who had, at any rate, a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the languages they studied. The medieval scholar saw in 
classical Latin the logically normal form of human speech. In 
more modem times this doctrine led to the writing of general gramr 
mars, which were to demonstrate that the structure of various 
languages, and especially of Latin, embodies universally valid 
canons of logic. The most famous of these treatises is the Grom- 
maire generate et raisannie of the Convent of Port-Royal, which 
appeared in 1660. This doctrine persisted into the nineteenth 
century; it appears, for instance, in the classical scholar, Gott- 
fried Hermann’s work De emendanda ratiane Graecae grammaiicae 
(1801). It is still embodied in our school tradition, which seeks 
to apply logical standards to language. Philosophers, to this 
day, sometimes look for truths about the universe in what are 
really nothing but formal feature of one or another language. 

An unfortunate outgrowth of the general-grammar idea was 
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the beliei that the grammarian or lexicographer, fortified by his 
powers of reasoning, can ascertain the logical basis of language 
and prescribe how people ought to speak. In the eighteenth 
century, the spread of education led many dialect-speakers to 
learn the upper-class forms of speech. This gave the authoritari- 
ans their chance: they wrote normative grammars t in which they 
often ignored actual usage in favor of speculative notions. Both 
the belief in “authority’* and some of the fanciful rules (as, for 
instance, about the use of shall and will) still prevail in our 
schools. 

For the medieval scholar, language meant classical Latin, as 
it appears in books; we find few traces of interest in any other form 
of speech. The horizon widened at the time of the Renaissance. 
At the end of the Middle Ages, the study of Greek came back 
into fashion; soon afterward, Hebrew and Arabic were added. 
What was more important, some scholars in various countries 
began to take an interest in the language of their own time. 

The era of exploration brought a superficial knowledge of many 
languages. Travelers brought back vocabularies, and mission- 
aries translated religious books into the tongues of newly-discovered 
countries. Some even compiled grammars and dictionaries of ex- 
otic languages. Spanish priests began this work as early as in the 
sixteenth century; to them we owe a number of treatises on Ameri- 
can and Philippine languages. These works can be used only 
with caution, for the authors, untrained in the recognition of 
foreign speech-sounds, could make no accurate record, and, know- 
ing only the terminology of Latin grammar, distorted their ex- 
position by fitting it into this frame. Down to our own time, per- 
sons without linguistic training have produced work of this sort; 
aside from the waste of labor, much information has in this way 
been lost. 

The increase of commerce and travel led also to the compila- 
tion of grammars and dictionaries for languages closer at hand. 
The linguistic horizon at the end of the eighteenth century can be 
surveyed in the glossary of 285 words in two hundred languages 
of Europe and Asia which P. S. Pallas (1741-1811) edited at the 
behest of Empress Catharine of Russia in 1786. A second edi- 
tion of this, in 1791, added eif^ty more languages, including some 
African and American. In the years 1806 to 1817 there appeared 
a four- volume treatise under the title MithridaleSf by J. C. Adelung 
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and J. S. Vater, which contained the Lord’s Prayer in Warly five 
hundred languages. 

The Renaissance turned the interest of a few scholars to the 
older n»cords of their own languages. Franciscus Junius (1589- 
1677) accomplished an enormous amount of work in the study of 
the ancient documents of English and of the closely related lan- 
guages, Frisian, Dutch, German, Scandinavian, and Gothic. This 
last — a language no longer spoken today — Junius knew from 
the famous Silver Codex, then recently discovered, a manyscript 
of the sixth century a.d. containing fragments of a Gospel transla- 
tion; Junius published its text, together with that of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels. George Hickes (1642-1715) continued this work, 
publishing a Gothic and Anglo-Saxon grammar and a Thesaurus 
of miscellaneous information about the older stages of English 
and the sister tongues. , 

1 . 4 . The development so far outlined showi us what eighteenth- 
century scholars knew about language. They stated the gram- 
matical features of language in philosophical terms and took no 
account of the structural difference between languages, but ob- 
scured it by forcing their descriptions into the scheme of Latin 
grammar. They had not observed the sounds of speech, and con- 
fused them with the written symbols of the alphabet. This failure 
to distinguish between actual sp)eech and the use of writing dis- 
torted also their notions about the history of language. They saw 
that in medieval and modern times highly cultivated persons 
wrote (and even spoke) good Latin, while less educated or careless 
scribes made many mistakes: failing to see that this Latin-writing 
was an artificial and academic exercise, they concluded that lan- 
guages are preserved by the usage of educated and careful people 
and changed by the corruptions of the vulgar. In the case of 
modern languages like English, they believed, accordingly, that 
the speech-forms of books and of upper-class conversation repre- 
sented an older and purer level, from which the “vulgarisms” of 
the common people had branched off as “corruptions” by a process 
of “linguistic decay.” The grammarians felt free, therefore, to 
prescribe fanciful rules which they derived from considerations of 
logic. 

These misconceptions prevented scholars from making use of 
the data that were at hand: the modem languages and dialects, 
the records of ancient languages, the reports about exotic Ian- 
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guagesi adUi above all, the documents which show us successive 
stages of one and the same language, as for instance of Anglo-Saxon 
(Old English) and modem English, or of Latin and the modem 
Romance languages. One knew that some languages resembled 
each other, but the doctrine of linguistic decay discouraged sys- 
tematic study of this relation, since the changes which led, say, 
from Latin to modern French, were viewed as haphazard corrup- 
tions. 

The illusion that Latin had lived on, unchanged, beside the 
Romance languages, led scholars to derive contemporary languages 
one from the other. Mostly they took Hebrew to be the language 
from which all others had spmng, but some thought otherwise, 
as, for example, Goropius Becanus of Antwerp, who patriotically 
derived all languages from Dutch. 

,It was plain that the more familiar languages of Europe fell 
into three groups by virtue of close resemblances within each 
group, resemblances such as appear in the following words; 


Gbrmanic group 

‘hand' 
English hand 
Dutch hand 
German Hand 
Danish haand 
Swedish hand 

‘foot' 
English foot 
Dutch voet 
German Fuaz 
Danish fod 
Swedish fot 

‘winter' 
English winter 
Dutch winter 
German Winter 
Danish vinter 
Swedish vinter 


Rohakcb group 

French main 
Italian mano 
Spanish mano 


French jned 
Italian jnede 
Spanish pie 


French hwer 
Italian invemo 
Spanish inviemo 


Slavic group 

Russian ruka 
Polish r^ 
Bohemian rvka 
Serbian ruka 


Russian noga 
Polish noga 
Bohemian neha 
Serbian noga 


Russian zima 
Polish zima 
Bohemian zima 
Serbian zima 
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Qbbiianic gboup Romancb group Slavic ob^up 

'drink' 

English . drink 
Dutch drinken 
German trinken 
Danish drikke 
Swedish dricka 

There was apparent also a less striking resemblance betweer 
these groups; this wider resemblance extended to some other lan- 
guages, such as, notably, Greek: 

'mother': Greek mSier^ Latin mMer (with its modem forms in 
the Romance languages), Russian maV (genitive case moJberi — 
with similar forms in the other Slavic languages), English mother 
(with similar forms in the other Germanic languages) ; , 

'two'; Greek duo, Latin duo, Russian dva, English two; 

'three': Greek treis, Latin tres, Russian tri, English three; 

'is': Greek esti, Latin est, Russian English is (German ist). 
1. 5. Outside the tradition of Europe, several nations had de- 
veloped linguistic doctrines, chiefly on an antiquarian basis. The 
Arabs had worked out a grammar of the classical form of their 
language, as it appears in the Koran; on the model of this, the 
Jews in Mohammedan countries constructed a Hebrew grammar. 
At the Renaissance, European scholars became acquainted with 
this tradition; the term root, for instance, as a designation for the 
central part of a word, comes from Hebrew grammar. In the Far 
East, the Chinese had gained a great deal of antiquarian linguistic 
knowledge, especially in the way of lexicography. A Japanese 
grammar seems to have grown up independently. 

It was in India, however, that there arose a body of knowledge 
which was destined to revolutionize European ideas about lan- 
guage. The Brahmin religion guarded, as sacred texts, some very 
ancient collections of hymns; the oldest of these collections, the 
Rig-Veda, dates in part, at a conservative estimate, from about 
1200 B.c. As the language of these texts grew antiquated, the 
proper way of pronouncing them, and their correct interpretation, 
became the task of a spcicial class of learned men. The antiquarian 
interest in language which arose in this way, was carried over 
into a more practical sphere. Among the Hindus, as among us, 
different classes of society differed in speech. Apparently there 


French boire 
Italian here 
Spanish beber 


Russian pit* 
Polish pic' 
Bohemian pUi 
Serbian pUi 
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were forfes at work which led upper-class speakers to adopt lower- 
class forms of speech. We find the Hindu grammarians extending 
their interest from the Scriptures to the upper-caste language, 
and making rules and lists of forms descriptive of the correct t3rpe 
of speech, which they called SamkriL In time they worked out 
a systematic arrangement of grammar and lexicon. Generations 
of such labor must have preceded the writing of the oldest treatise 
that has come down to us, the grammar of Panini. This grammar, 
w^hich dates from somewhere round 350 to 250 b.c., is one of the 
greatest monuments of human intelligence. It describes, with the 
minutest detail, every inflection, derivation, and composition, and 
every syntactic usage of its author’s speech. No other language, 
to this day, has been so perfectly described. It may have been due, 
in part, to this excellent codification that Sanskrit became, in 
jime, the official and literary language of all of Brahmin India. 
D)ng after it had ceased to be spoken as anyone’s native language, 
it remained (as classical Latin remained in Europe) the artificial 
medium for all writing on learned or religious topics. 

Some knowledge of Sanskrit and of the Hindu grammar had 
reached lMirop(', through missionaries, in the sixteenth and seven- 
t(*enth cenfurii's. In (he eighteenth century, Pmglishmen in India 
transmitted mor(' exact reports; round the beginning of the nine- 
teenth camturj", th(* knowledge of Sanskrit became part of the 
equipment of Kuropomi scholars. 

1. 6. The Indian grammar presented to European eyes, for the 
first time, a eomplet(* and accurate description of a language, 
based not upon theory but ujK)n observation. Moreover, the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit disclosf'd the possibility of a comparative study 
of languages. 

To l)egin with, the concept of related languages was strikingly 
(ymfirmed by tin* e\istencf\ in far-off India, of a sister of the 
familiar languages of luiropf'; witness, for example, the Sanskrit 
equivalents of the words above cited: 
maid ‘motluT,* aceusaiive cast' vrdiaram; 
dvdu ‘two’; 
trayah ‘three’; 
aMi ‘he is.’ 

Even more important was the insight into linguistic structure 
which one got from the accurate and systematic Hindu grammar. 
Until DOW', one had been able to see only vague and fluid similar- 
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ities, for the current grammars, built on the Greek modfel, did not 
clearly set ojff the features of each language. The Hindu grammar 
taught Europeans to analyze speech-forms; when one compared 
the constituent parts, t;he resemblances, which hitherto had been 
vaguely recognized, could be set forth with certainty and precision. 

The old confused notions of linguistic relationship lived on for 
a brief time in the opinion that the European languages were 
derived from Sanskrit, but this opinion soon gave way to the ob- 
viously correct explanation, namely, that Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, 
and so on, were divergent later forms of some one prehistoric lan- 
guage. This explanation seems to have been first stated by Sir 
William Jones (1746-1794), the first great European Sanskrit 
scholar, in an address delivered in 1786: Sanskrit bears a resem- 
blance to Greek and Latin which is too close to be due to chance, 
but shows, rather, that all three “have sprung from some common 
source which, perhaps, no longer exists,^' and Gothic (that is, 
Germanic) and Celtic probably had the same origin. 

In order to work out the comparison of these languages, one 
needed, of course, descriptive data for each one of them. The 
prospect of comparison, however, with all that it revealed about 
ancient speech-forms and tribal migrations and the origin of 
peoples and customs, proved so alluring that no one undertook 
the humdrum task of analyzing the other languages on the model 
of Sanskrit. European scholars had a sound knowledge of Latin 
and Greek; most of them spoke i^me Germanic language as their 
mother-tongue. Confronting a precise statement of Sanskrit 
grammar or a carefully analyzed lexical form, they could usually 
recall a similar feature from some of the more familiar languages. 
In reality, of course, this was a makeshift; often enough the com- 
parer had to make a preliminary investigation to establish the 
facts, and sometimes he went astray for lack of methodically 
arranged data. If European scholars had possessed descriptions 
of the sister languages comparable to the Hindus' description of 
Sanskrit, the comparative study of the Indo-European languages 
(as they are now called) would have progressed far more speedily 
and accurately. Yet, in spite of poor equipment, and thanks to 
the energy of its workers, the historical and comparative study of 
the Indo-European languages became one of the principal enter- 
prises, and one of the most successful, of European science in the 
nineteenth century. 
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The lad^ages of Persia (the so-called Iranian languages) so 
closely resembled Sanskrit that their kinship was certain from the 
start. A similar relation, though less close, was found to exist 
between the Baltic languages (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian) and the Slavic. Jones* surmise that the Germanic lan- 
guages were related to Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, at once proved 
true, as did later his surmise about Celtic (Irish, Welsh, Cornish, 
Breton, and the ancient language of Gaul). Later, Armenian and 
Albanese, and a few ancient languages known to us only from 
scant written records, proved also to belong to the Indo-European 
family. 

Although there was some dispute as to details, the general pre- 
suppositions of historical and comparative language-study soon 
became clear. Languages change in the course of time. Apparent 
conceptions, such as the medieval and modern use of Latin (or, in 
India, of Sanskrit), amount only to this, that by long schooling 
people can be trained to imitate the language of ancient writings. 
This antiquarian feat is utterly different from the normal trans- 
mission of speech from parents to children. All writing, in fact, 
is a relatively recent invention, and has remained, almost to our 
day, the property of only a chosen few: the effect of writing upon 
the forms and the development of actual speech is very slight. 

If a language is spoken over a large area, or thanks to migration, 
in several separate areas, then it will change differently in different 
places, and the result will be a set of related languages, like Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and the other Romance 
dialects. We infer that other groups of related languages, such 
as the Germanic (or the Slavic or the Celtic), which show a similar 
resemblance, have arisen in the same way; it is only an accident 
of history that for these groups we have no written records of the 
earlier state of the language, as it was spoken before the differen- 
tiation set in. To these unrecorded parent languages we give 
names like Primitive Germanic {Primitive SlaviCy Primitive CeUic, 
and so on).^ In the same way, finding that all these languages 
and groups (Sanskrit, Iranian, Armenian, Greek, Albanese, Latin, 
Celtic, Germanic, Baltic, Slavic) resemble each other beyond the 
possibility of mere chance, we call them the Indo-European family 

^ The word primitive is here poorly chosen, since it is intended to mean only that 
we happen to have no written records of the language. German scholars have a 
better device in their prefix ur> ‘primeval/ with which they form, for this purpose, 
names like urgermaniach, uralavisch, urkeUisch. 
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of languages^ and conclude, with Jones, that they are divergent 
forms of a single prehistoric language, to which we give the name 
Primitive Indo-European, 

The method of comparison, too, was clear from the start. In 
general, any feature that is common to all or to several of the 
related languages, must have been present in their common ante- 
cedent stage, in the “parent language.’^ Thus, from the above 
cited forms of the word for ‘mother/ it is clear that in Primitive 
Indo-European this word must have begun with the sound which 
we indicate in writing by means of the letter m. Where the related 
languages do not agn»e, some or all of them must have made some 
change. Thus, it is clear that the second consonant in the word 
for ‘mother' was in Primitive Indo-European a t-sound, and that 
the ^/i-sound in English (as well as the earlier d-sound in the Old 
English form, modor) must bo due to change. 

1. 7. The beginning of a systematic comparison of the Indo- 
European languages was a tr(^atis(» on the inflectional endings of 
verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and Germanic, published 
in 1816 by Franz Bopp (1791-1867). In 1818 Rasmus Kristian 
Kask (1787-1832) showed that the words of the Germanic lan- 
guages bear a regular formal relation in matters of sound, to the 
words of the other Indo-European languages. For instance, 
where the others have p, the Germanic languages have /, as in 
father: Latin patevy foot: Latin pe,v. Jive: Greek penUy few: Latin 
paiLci. In 1819 Jakob Grimm (1787-1863) published the first 
volume of his Deutsche Grammatiky which was not, as the title now- 
adays would indicate, a German grammar, but a comparative 
grammar of the Germanic languages (Gothic, Scandinavian, 
English, Frisian, Dutch, and German). In the second edition, 
in 1822, of this volume, Grimm presented a systematic exposi- 
tion of the correspondences of consonants between Germanic and 
the other Indo-European languages; since then, these correspond- 
ences have been known to English-speaking scholars as GrimnCs 
Law, These correspondences are a matter of historical detail, 
but their significance was overwhelming, since they showed 
that human action, in the mass, is not altogether haphazard, but 
may proceed with regularity even in so unimportant a matter as 
the manner of pronouncing the individual sounds within the flow 
of speech. Grimm’s comparison of the Germanic languages re- 
mains to this day unrivaled ; three more volumes appeared in 1826, 
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1831, and 1837 ; a fifth volume, which was to complete the sjmtax, 
never appeared. 

In 1833 Bopp began the publication of a comprehensive treatise, 
a comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages. In 
the years 1833 to 1836 there appeared the first edition of the 
Etymological Invesiigolions of August Friedrich Pott (1802-1887). 
The term etymology y here as in all modem discussions, has taken 
on a precise meaning: the etymology of a speech-form is simply its 
history, and is obtained by finding the older forms in the same 
language and the forms in related languages which are divergent 
variants .of the same parent form. Thus, to state the et 3 rmology 
of the English word mother is to say that this form is the modem 
version of the ninth-century Old English modor; that this is re- 
lated to Old Norse mdder, Old Frisian mOder, Old Saxon nUklar, 
Old High German muoier (these are the forms in our oldest rec- 
ords of the respective languages), in the sense that all these are 
divergent variants of a single Primitive Germanic word, which 
we symbolize as *mdder; and that these Germanic forms are in 
turn related to (^^ cognate with^O Sanskrit mdidy Avestan (Old 
Iranian) mdtdy Old Armenian matr, ancient Greek mStSVy Albanese 
motrr (which, however, means ‘sister^), Latin mCUery Old Irish 
mdthiry Lithuanian mote (which means Vife’), Old Bulgarian 
(Slavic) 7natiy and with the other corresponding forms in each of 
the groups of languages here illustrated, in the sense that all 
these are divergent later forms of a single Primitive Indo-European 
word, which we symbolize as *indl&r. As this example shows, ety- 
mologies, in the modern sense, do not necessarily show us an older, 
more transparent meaning of words. Our modem et 3 rmologies in 
the Indo-European languages are due largely to the researches 
of Pott. 

During the following decades progress was so rapid that both 
smaller treatises and the great handbooks rapidly became anti- 
quated. Of the latter, Bopp's, in spite of new editions, was super- 
seded in 1861 by the Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of 
the Indo-European Languages of August Sc]^eicher (1823-1868). 
In 1886 Karl Brugraann (1849-1919) and Berthold Delbrlick 
(1842-1922) began the publication of their Outline of the Comparor 
tive Grammar of the Indo-European Languages; the standard work 
of reference today is the second edition of this, which appeared 
from 1897 to 1916. 
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As the work went on, other, more detailed treatises frere de- 
voted to the separate branches of the Indo-European family, in 
the manner of Grimm^s great treatise on Germanic. Friedrich 
Diez (1794-1876) began the serious study of the Romance lan- 
guages in his Grammar of the Romance Languages (1836-1844); 
Johann Kaspar Zeuss (1806-1856) opened the field of the Celtic 
languages in his Grammaiica Celtica (1853); Franz von Miklo- 
sich (1813-1891) wrote a Comparative Grammar of the Slavic Lan- 
guages (1852-1875). 

1, 8. These studies could not fail to throw light upon many an 
aspect of history and archaeology, but their immediate interest 
lay in what they told about human speech. Although the various 
Indo-European languages had a common origin, their later careers 
were independent: the student had now a vast collection of de- 
tails concerning the changes in human spc^ech, which enabled him 
to generalize on the manner of this change. 

To draw the conclusions as to the way in which languages change, 
was to replace the speculation of earlier times by the results of 
scientific induction, William Dwight Whitney (1827-1894), an 
American scholar, wrote Language and the Study of Language 
(1867) and The Life and Growth of Language (1874). These books 
were translated into several European languages; today they 
seem incomplete, but scarcely antiquated, and still serve as an 
excellent introduction to language study. In 1880 there appeared 
the Principles of Linguistic History by Hermann Paul (1846-1921), 
which, in its successive editions (the fifth appeared in 1920), be- 
came the standard work on the methods of historical linguistics. 

Paurs book of Principles illustrates, with a wealth of examples, 
the process of linguistic change which had been revealed by Indo- 
European studies. Not so well written as Whitney's, but more 
detailed and methodical, this book exercised a great influence on 
linguistic studies; students of a more recent generation are neg- 
lecting it, to their disadvantage. Aside from its very dry style, 
Paul's Principles suffers from faults that seem obvious today, 
because they are significant of the limitations of nineteenth- 
centuiy linguistics. 

One of these faults is Paul's neglect of descriptive language 
study. He admitted that descriptions of languages were neces- 
sary, but confined his actual discussion tb matters of linguistic 
change. This shortcoming he shares with his epoch. We can study 
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linguistic change only by comparing related languages or dif- 
ferent historical stages of the same language. For instance, by 
noting the similarities and differences of English, Frisian, Dutch, 
German, Scandinavian, and Gothic, we can get a notion of the 
older language (“Primitive Germanic”) from which they have 
differentiated in the course of time, and we can then study the 
changes which have occurred in each of these later languages. 
Or else, by comparing our records of Old English (say, in the writ- 
ings of King Alfred) with modern English, we can see how Eng- 
lish has changed in the last thousand years. Evidently our power 
of making this comparison depends upon our knowledge of the 
things to be compared. For example, our knowledge about the 
compounding of words (as in blackbird or footsore) in the several 
Germanic languages is decidedly incomplete; therefore we can- 
not go very far with a comparative study of this matter, which 
would tell us how words were compounded in Primitive Germanic, 
and how these habits have changed in the subsequent history of 
each Germanic language. 'The historical language students of 
the nineteenth century suffered under these limitations, but they 
seem not to have grasped the nature of the difficulty. 

The other great weakness of Paul’s Principles is his insistence 
upon “psychological” interpretation. He accompanies his state- 
ments about language with a paraphrase in terms of mental 
processes w^hich the speakers are supposed to have undergone. The 
only evidence for these mental processes is the linguistic process; 
they add nothing to the discussion, but only obscure it. In Paul’s 
book and largely to the present day, linguistics betrays its descent 
from the philosophical speculations of the ancient Greeks. Paul 
and most of his contemporaries dealt only with Indo-European 
languages and, what with their neglect of descriptive problems, 
refused to work with languages whose history was unknown. This 
limitation cut them off from a knowledge of foreign types of 
grammatical structure, which would have opened their eyes to the 
fact that even the fundamental features of Indo-European gram- 
mar, such as, especially, the part-of-speech system, are by no 
means universal in human speech. Believing these features to be 
universal, they resorted, whenever they dealt with fundamentals, 
to philosophical and psychological pseudo-explanations. 

1. 9. Alongside the great stream of historical research, there ran, 
however, a small but accelerating current of general linguistic 
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study. The Hindu grammar of Sanskrit was never (J'uite for- 
gotten; while many pupils used its results without knowing of its 
existence, the masters, who knew the antecedents of their science, 
appreciated its value. For the less-known Indo-European lan- 
guages descriptive studies could not he avoided. It is surely no 
accident that the best of these, in the field of the Slavic and 
Baltic languages, were furnished by August Leskien (1840-1916), 
a scholar who took a leading part in laying the foundations of 
historical methods of research. 

For the most part, however, descriptive studies did not merge 
with the main stream of historical work. Some students were 
attracted by the structural peculiarities of languages outside the 
Indo-European group, even though the history of these languages 
was unknown. Other students examined a variety of languages in 
order to get a philosophical survey of human speech; in fact, much 
of the older descriptive work is almost unintelligible today because 
it is pervaded by philosophical notions that arc no longer familiar 
to us. 

The first great book on general linguistics w^as a treatise on the 
varieties of human speech by Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767- 
1835), which appeared in 1836. H. Steinthal (1823-1899), beside 
more general writings on the fundamentals of language, published 
in 1861 a treatise on the principal types of language structure. 
G. von der Gabelentz' (1840-1893) work on the science of language 
(1891) is much less philosophical. This direction of study cul- 
minated in a great work on language by the philosopher and 
psychologist, Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920), which appeared in 
1900 as the first part of a treatise on social psychology. Wundt 
based his psychology of speech upon any and all accessible descrip- 
tions of languages. It is interesting today to read the Indo- 
Europeanist Delbriick's critique, and Wundt's rejoinder, both of 
which appeared in the following year. Delbruck objects to Wundt’s 
use of languages whose history is unknown; for him the only aspect 
of language worth studying is its change in the course of time. 
Wundt, on the other hand, insists upon the importance of psycho- 
logical interpretation in terms of his system, while Delbruck says 
that it does not matter what particular system of psychology a 
linguist may choose. 

Meanwhile some students saw more and more clearly the natural 
relation between descriptive and historical studies. Otto Bdhtlingk 
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(I 8 I 5 --I 9 A 4 ), who made the modern European edition of P&nini, 
applied the descriptive technique to a language of totally different 
structure, the Yakut of Asiatic Russia (1851). Friedrich Muller 
(1834 -1898) published an outline of linguistic science (1876- 
1888) which contained brief sketches of the languages of the world, 
regardless of whether a historical treatment was possible. Franz 
Nikolaus Finck (1867-1910), both in a theoretical essay (1905) and 
in a little volume (1910) in which he analyzed descriptively eight 
unrelated languages, insisted upon descriptive study as a basis for 
both historical research and philosophical generalization. Ferdi- 
nand de Saussuro (1857-1913) had for years expounded this matter 
in his university lectures; after his death, they were published in 
book form (1915). 

Most convincing in this respect was the historical treatment of 
language families other than the Indo-European. On the one hand, 
the need of descriptive data as a prerequisite for comparative work 
was here self-evident; on the other hand, the results showed that 
the processes of linguistic change were the same in all languages, 
regardless of their grammatical structure. The comparative study 
of the Finno-Ugrian languages (Finnish, Lappish, Hungarian, and 
their kin) began as early as 1799, and has been greatly elaborated. 
The second volume of Humboldt^s great treatise founded the 
comparative grammar of the Malayo-Polynesian language family. 
Today we have comparative studies of other families, such as the 
Semitic family and the Bantu family in Africa. Students of 
American languages could indulge in no self-deception as to the 
need of descriptive data: north of Mexico alone there are dozens 
of totally unrelated groups of languages, presenting the most varied 
types of structure. In the stress of recording utterly strange forms 
of speech one soon learned that philosophical prepossessions were 
only a hindrance. 

The merging of these two streams of study, the historical- 
comparative and the philosophical-descriptive, has made clear 
some principles that were not apparent to the great Indo-European- 
ists of the nineteenth century, as represented, say, by Hermann 
Paul. All historical study of language is based upon the comparison 
of two or more sets of descriptive data. It can be only as accurate 
and only as complete as these data permit it to be. In order to 
describe a language one needs no historical knowledge whatever; 
in fact, the observer who allows such knowledge to affect his 
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description, is bound to distort his data. Our descriptions must 
be unprejudiced, if they are to give a sound basis for comparative 
work. 

The only useful generalizations about language are inductive 
generalizations. Features which we think ought to be universal 
may be absent from the very next language that becomes accessible. 
Some features, such as, for instance, the distinction of verb-like and 
noun-like words as separate parts of speech, are common to many 
languages, but lacking in others. The fact that some features are, 
at any rate, widespread, is worthy of notice and calls for an ex- 
planation; when we have adequate data about many languages, we 
shall have to return to the problem of general grammar and to 
explain these similarities and divergences, but this study, when it 
comes, will be not speculative but inductive. 

As to change in language, we have enough data to show that the 
general processes of change are the same in all languages and tend 
in the same direction. Even very specific types of change occur in 
much the same way, but independently, in the most diverse 
languages. These things, too, will some day, when our knowledge is 
wider, lend themselves to a i^stematic survey and to fruitful 
generalization. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE USE OF LANGUAGE 

2. 1. The most difficult step in the study of language is the 
first step. Again and again, scholarship has approached the study 
of language without actually entering upon it. Linguistic science 
arose from relatively practical preoccupations, such as the use of 
writing, the study of literature and especially of older records, and 
the prescription of elegant speech, but people can spend any 
amount of time on these things without actually entering upon 
Unguistic study. As the individual student is likely to repeat the 
delays of history, we may do well to speak of these matters, so as to 
distinguish them from the subject of our study. 

Writing is not language, but merely a way of recording language 
by means of visible marks. In some countries, such as China, 
Eg 3 rpt, and Mesopotamia, writing was practised thousands of 
years ago, but to most of the languages that are spoken today it has 
been applied either in relatively recent times or not at all. More- 
over, until the da)^ of printing, literacy was confined to a very 
few people. All languages were spoken through nearly all of their 
history by people who did not read or write; the languages of such 
peoples are just as stable, regular, and rich as the languages of 
literate nations. A language is the same no matter what system of 
writing may be used to record it, just as a person is the same no 
matter how you take his picture. The Japanese have three systems 
of writing and are developing a fourth. When the Turks, in 1928, 
adopted the Latin alphabet in place of the Arabic, they went on 
talking in just the same way as before. In order to study writing, 
we must know something about language, but the reverse is not 
true. To be sure, we get our information about the speech of past 
times largely from written records — and for this reason we shall, 
in another connection, study the history of writing — but we find 
this to be a handicap. We have to use great care in interpreting the 
written symbols into terms of actual speech; often we fail in this, 
and always we should prefer to have the audible word. 

Literature, whether presented in spoken form or, as is now our 
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custom, in writing, consists of beautiful or otherwise notable ut- 
terances. The student of literature observes the utterances of cer- 
tain persons (say, of a Shakspere) and concerns himself with the 
content and with the unusual features of form. The interest of the 
philologist is even broader, for he is concerned with the cultural sig- 
nificance and background of what he reads. The linguist, on the 
other hand, studies the language of all persons alike; the individual 
features in which the language of a great writer differs from the 
ordinary speech of his time and place, interest the linguist no more 
than do the individual features of any other person’s speech, and 
much less than do the features that are common to all speakers. 

The discrimination of elegant or ** correct ” speech is a by-product 
of certain social conditions. The linguist has to observe it as he 
observes other linguistic phenomena. The fact that speakers 
label a speech-form as ‘‘good” or “correct,” or else as “bad” or 
“incorrect,” is merely a part of the linguist’s data concerning this 
speech-form. Needless to say, it does not permit him to ignore 
part of his material or to falsify his records: he observes all speech- 
forms impartially. It is part of his task to find out under what 
circumstances the speakers label a form in one way or the other, 
and, in the case of each particular form, why they label it as they 
do: why, for example, many people say that ainU is “bad’’ and 
am not is “good.” This is only one of the problems of linguistics, 
and since it is not a fundamental one, it can be attacked only 
after many other things are known. Strangely enough, people 
without linguistic training devote a great deal of effort to futile 
discussions of this topic without progressing to the study of lan- 
guage, which alone could give them the key. 

A student of writing, of literature or philology, or of correct 
speech, if he were persistent and methodical enough, might realize, 
after some waste of effort, that he had better first study language 
and then return to these problems. Wc can save ourselves this 
detour by turning at once to the observation of normal speech. 
We begin by observing an act of speech-utterance under very 
simple circumstances. 

2. 2. Suppose that Jack and Jill are walking down a lane. Jill 
is hungry. She sees an apple in a tree. She makes a noise with her 
larynx, tongue, and lips. Jack vaults the fence, climbs the tree, 
takes the apple, brings it to Jill, and places it in her hand. Jill 
eats the apple. 
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This Biii’ccession of events could be studied in many ways, but 
we, who are studying language, will naturally distinguish between 
the act of speech and the othmr occurrences, which we sh«.ll call 
practical emits. Viewed in this way, the incident consists of three 
parts, in order of time: 

A. Practical events preceding the act of speeds. 

B. Speech. 

C. Practical events following the act of speech. 

We shall examine first the practical events, A and C. Thb evehts 
in A concern mainly the speaker, Jill. She was hungry; that is, 
some of her muscles were contracting, and some fluids were being 
secreted, especially in her stomach. Perhaps she was also thirsty: 
her tongue and throat were dry. The light-waves reflected from 
the red apple struck her eyes. She saw Jack by her side. Her 
past dealings with Jack should now enter into the picture; let 
us suppose that they consisted in some ordinary relation, like 
that of brother and sister or that of husband and wife. All these 
events, which precede Jill’s speech and concern her, we call the 
speaker’s stimulus. 

We turn now to C, the practical events which came after Jill's 
speech. These concern mainly the bearer. Jack, and consist of 
his fetching the apple and giving it to Jill. The practical events 
which follow the speech and concern the hearer, we call the hear- 
er’s response. The events which follow the speech concern also 
Jill, and this in a very important v&y: she gets the apple into her 
grasp and eats it. 

It is evident at once that our whole story depends upon some 
of the more remote conditions connected with A and C. Not every 
Jack and Jill would behave like these. If Jill were bashful or if 
she had had bad experiences of Jack, she might be hungry and 
see the apple and still say nothing; if Jack were ill disposed to- 
ward her, he might not fetch her the apple, even though she asked 
for it. The occurrence of a speech (and, as we shall see, the word- 
ing of it) and the whole course of practical events before and after 
it, depend upot! the entire life-history of the speaker and of the 
hearer. We shall assume in the present case, that all these pre- 
disposing Jadors were such as to produce the story as we have 
told it. Supposing this, we want to know what part the speech- 
utterance (B) played in this story. 

If Jill had been alone, she might have been just as hungry and 
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tbiisty and might have seen the same apple. If she had sufficient 
strength and skill to get over the fence and climb the tree, she 
could get hold of the apple and eat it; if not, she would have to 
stay hungry. The lone Jill is in much the same position as the 
speechless animal. If the animal is hungry and sees or smells 
food, it moves toward the food; whether the animal succeeds 
in getting the food, depends upon its strength and skill. The state 
of hunger and the sight or smell of the food are the tAirmdua (which 
we symbolize by S) and the movements toward the food are the 
reaction (which we symbolize by K). The lone Jill and the speech- 
less animal act in only one way, namely 
Sm ►R. 

If this works, they get the food; if it does not work — if they are 
not strong or skilful enough to get the food by the actions R — they 
must stay hungry. 

Of course, it is important for Jill’s welfare that she get the apple. 
In most instances it is not a matter of life and death, though some- 
times it is; in the long run, however, the Jill (or the aninud) that 
gets the food has far better chances of surviving and populating 
the earth. Therefore, any arrangement which adds to Jill’s chances 
of getting the apple, is enormously valuable for her. The speak- 
ing Jill in our story availed herself of just such an arrangement. 
She had, to begin with, the same chance of getting the apple as 
had the lone Jill or the speechless animal. In addition to this, 
however, the speaking Jill had a further chance which the others 
did not share. Instead of struggling with the f( ice and the tree, 
she made a few small movements in her throat and mouth, which 
produced a little noise. At once. Jack began to make the reactions 
for her; he performed actions that were beyond Jill’s strength, 
and in the end Jill got the apple. Language enables one person to 
make a reaction (R) when another person has the stimulus (S). 

In the ideal case, within a group of people who speak to each 
other, each person has at his disposal the strength and skill of 
every person in the group. The more these persons differ as to 
special skills, the wider a range of power does each one person 
control. Only one person needs to be a good climber, since he 
can get fruit for all the rest; only one needs to be a good fisherman, 
since he can supply the others with fish. The division of labor, 
and, with it, the whole working of human society, is due to language. 

2. 3. We have yet to examine B, the speech-event in our stoiy. 
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This, of course, is the part of the story with which we, as students 
of language, are chiefly concerned. In all of our work we are ob- 
serving B; A and C concern us only because of their connection 
with B. Thanks to the sciences of physiology and physics, we know 
enough about the speech-event to see that it consists of three parts: 

(Bl) The speaker, Jill, moved her vocal chords (two little 
muscles inside the adam’s-apple), her lower jaw, her tongue, and 
so on, in a way which forced the air into the form of sound-waves. 
These movements of the speaker are a reaction to the stimulus S, 
Instead of performing the practical (or handling) reaction R — 
namely, starting realistically off to get hold of the apple — she 
performed these vocal movements, a speech (or substitute) reaction, 
which we shall symbolize by a small letter r. In sum, then, 
Jill, as a speaking person, has not one but two ways of reacting 
to a stimulus: 

S» ►R (practical reaction) 

S3i ►r (linguistic substitute reaction). 

In the present case she performed the latter. 

(B2) The sound-waves in the air in JilFs mouth set the sur- 
rounding air into a similar wave-motion. 

(B3) These sound-waves in the air struck Jack^s ear-drums 
and set them vibrating, with an effect on Jack’s nerves: Jack 
heard the speech. This hearing acted as a stimulus on Jack: we 
saw him running and fetching the apple and placing it in Jill’s 
grasp, much as if Jill’s hunger-and-apple stimulus had been act- 
ing on him. An observer from another planet, who did not know 
that there was such a thing as human speech, would have to con- 
clude that somewhere in Jack’s body there was a sense-organ 
which told him, “Jill is hungry and sees an apple up there.” In 
short. Jack, as a speaking person, reacts to two kinds of stimuli: 
practical stimuli of the type S (such as hunger and the sight of 
food) and speech (or substitute) stimuli, certain vibrations in his 
ear-drums, which we shall symbolize by a small letter s. When 
we seek Jack doing anything (fetching an apple, say), his action 
may be due not only, as are an animal’s actions, to a practical 
stimulus (such as hunger in his stomach, or the sight of an apple), 
but, just as often, to a speech-stimulus. His actions, R, may be 
prompted not by one, but by two kinds of proddings: 

(practical stimulus) S» ►R 

(linguistic substitute stimulus) s# ►R. 
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It is evident that the connection between Jill’s vocal move* 
ments (Bl) and Jack’s hearing (B3) is subject to very little un> 
certainty or variation, since it is merely a matter of sound-waves 
pasring through the air (B2). If we represent this connectum by 
a dotted line, then we can (^jrmboliae the two human ways of 
responding to a stimulus by these two diagrams: 
qieechless reaction: S> - >R 

reaction mediated by speech: S» ►r sW »R. 

The difference between the two types is evident. The speechless 
reaction occurs always in the same person as does the stimulus; 
the person who gets the stimulus is the only one who Can make 
the response. The response, accordingly, is limited to whatever 
actions the receiver of the stimulus can make. In contrast with 
this, the reaction mediated by speech may occur in a person who 
did not get the practical stimulus; the person who gets a stimulus 
can prompt another person to make a response, and this other 
person may be able to do things which the speaker cannot. The 
arrows in our diagrams represent the sequence of events within 
one person’s body — a sequence of .events which we think is due 
to some property of the nervous system. Therefore the speechless 
reaction can take place only in the body which received the stim- 
ulus. In the reaction mediated by speech, on the other hand, there 
is the link, represented by a dotted line, which consists of sound- 
waves in the air: the reaction mediated by speech can take place 
in the body of any person who hears the speech; the possibilities 
of reaction me enormously increased, since different hearers may 
be capable of a tremendous variety acts. The gap between the 
bodies of the speaker and the hearer — Ike discontinuity of the two 
nervous system — is bridged by the soundrwaoes. 

The important thinp, biologically, are the same in both the 
speechless and the speaking occurrence, namely S (the hunger 
and «ght of the food) and R (movements which ^t the food or 
fail to get it). These are the practical phase of the affair. The 

speech-occurrence, s r, is merely a means by which S and 

R may occur in different individuals. The normal human being is 
interested only in S and R; though he uses speech, and thrives by 
it, be pays no attention to it. Saying the word apple or hearing 
it said, appeases no one’s hunger. It, along with the rest of speech, 
is <mly a way of getting one’s fellow-men to help. As students of 
language, however, we are concerned precisely with the speech 
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event (s.*. r), worthtese in itself, but a means to great ends. 

We distinguidi between language, the subject our study, and 
real or practical events, stimuli and reactions. When anything 
apparently unimportant turns out to be closely connected with 
more important things, we say that it has, after all, a “meaning”; 
namely, it “means” these more imp<Hrtant things. Accordingly, 
we say that speech-utterance, trivial and unimportant in itseU, 
is important because it has a meaning: the meaning consists of 
the important things with which the speech-utterance (B) is 
connected, namely the practical events (A and C). 

2. 4. Up to a certain point, some animals re^nd to each 
others' stimuli. Evidently the marvelous co-ordination in a group 
of ants or bees must be due to some form of interaction. Sounds 
as a means for this are common enough: crickets, for instance, 
call other crickets by atridulcUion, noisily rubbing the leg against 
the body. Some animals, like man, use vocal noises. Birds produce 
sopnd-waves by means of the syrinx, a pair of reed-like organs at 
the head of the lungs. The higher mammals have a larynx, a box 
of cartilage (in man called the adam’s-apple) at the top of the 
wind-pipe. Inside the larynx, at the right and left, two ^elf-like 
muscles run along the walls; when these muscles, the vocal chorda, 
are stretched taut, the outgoing breath sets them into a regular 
vibration which produces sound. This sound we call the voice. 

Human speech differs from the signal-like actions of animals, 
even of those which use the voice, by its great differentiation. 
Dogs, for instance, make only two or three kinds of noise — say, 
barking, growling, and whining: a dog can set another dog acting 
by means of only these few different signals. Parrots can make 
a great many kinds of noise, but apparently do not make different 
responses to different sounds. Man utters many kinds of vocal 
noise and makes use of the variety: under certain types of stimuli 
he produces certain vocal sounds, and his fellows, hearing these 
same sounds, make the appropriate response. To put it briefly, 
in human speech, different sounds have different meanings. To 
study this co-ordination of certain sounds with certain meanings 
is to study language. 

This co-ordination makes it possible for man to interact with 
great precision. When we tell someone, for instance, the address 
of a house he has never seen, we are doing something which no 
animal can do. Not only has each person at his service the abilities 
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of many other persons, but this co-operation is very precise. The 
extent and accuracy of this working-together is the measure of 
success of our social organization. The term society or social or- 
ganism is not a metaphor. A human social group is really a unit 
of a higher order than a single animal, just as a many-celled animal 
is a unit of a higher order than a single cell. The single cells in the 
many-celled animal o(M)perate by means of such arrangements as 
the nervous system; the individuals in a human society co-operate 
by means of sound-waves. 

The different ways in which we profit by language are so obvious 
that we need mention only a few. We can relay communication. 
When some fanners or traders say We want a bridge over this stream, 
this news may pass through a town meeting, a state legislature, a 
bureau of roads, an engineering staff, and a contractor's office, 
running through many speakers and many relays of speech, until 
at last, in response to the farmers' original stimulus, a corps of 
workmen make the actual (practical) response movements of 
putting up a bridge. Closely connected with the relay character 
of speech is its abstraction. The relays of speech, between the 
practical stimulus and the practical response, have no immediate 
practical effect. Therefore they can be put into all kinds of forms, 
provided only one changes them back correctly before proceeding 
to the final, practical response. The engineer who plans the bridge 
does not have to handle the actual beams and girders; he works 
merely with speech-forms (such as numbers in calculation) ; if he 
makes a mistake, he does not destroy any materials; he need only 
replace the ill-chosen speech-form (say, a wrong figure) by a suit- 
able one before he begins the actual building. In this lies the value 
of talking to oneself or thinking. As children, we talk to ourselves 
aloud, but, under the correction of our elders, we soon learn to 
suppress the sound-producing movements and replace them by 
very slight inaudible ones: we ‘‘think in words." The usefulness 
of thinking can be illustrated by the process of counting. Our 
ability to estimate numbers without using speech, is extremely 
limited, as anyone may see by glancing, say, at a row of books on 
a shelf. To say that two sets of objects “have the same number” 
means that if we take one object from the first set and place it 
next to one object of the second set, and keep ongoing this without 
using any object more than once, we shall have no unpaired ob- 
jects left over. Now, we cannot always do this. The objects may 
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be too heavy to move, or they may be in different i>arts<rf the world, 
or they may exist at different times (as, say, a flock of sheep before 
and after a storm). Here language steps in. The numerals one, 
tm, three, four, and so on, are simply a series of words which we 
have learned to say in a fixed order, as substitutes for the above- 
described process. Using them, we can “count” any set of objects 
by placing them into one-to-one correspondence (as mathemati- 
cians call it) with the number-words, saying one for one of the 
objects, two for another, three for the next, and so on, taking care 
to use each object only once, until the objects of the set are ex- 
hausted.* Suppose that when we had said nineteen, theie were no 
more dbjects left. Thereafter, at any time or place, we can dedde 
whether any set of objects has the same number as this first set, 
by merely repeating the counting process with the new set. Mathe- 
matics, the ideal use of language, consists merely of elaborations 
of this process. The use of numbers is the simplest and clearest 
case of the usefulness of talking to oneself, but there are many 
others. We think before we act. 

2. 6. The particular speech-sounds which people utter under 
particular stimuli, differ among different groups of men; mankind 
speaks many languages. A group of people who use the same 
system of speech-signals is a speech-community. Obviously, the 
value of language depends upon people’s using it in the same way. 
Every member of the social group must upon suitable occasion 
utter the proper speech-sounds and, when he hears another utter 
these speech-sounds, must make the proper response. He must 
speak intelligibly and must understand what others say. This 
holds good for even the least civilized communities; wherever we 
find man, he speaks. 

Every child that is bom into a group acquires these habits 
of speech and response in the first years of his life. This is doubt- 
less the greatest intellectual feat anyone of us is ever required to 
perform. Exactly how children learn to speak is not known; the 
process seems to be something like this: 

(1) Under various stimuli the child utters and repeats vocal 
sounds. This seems to be an inherited trait. Suppose he makes a 
noise which we may represent as da, although, of course, the 
actual movements and the resultant sounds differ from any that 
are used in conventional English speech. The sound-vibrations 
strike the child’s ear-drums while he keeps repeating the move- 
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mentB. This results in a habit: whenever a similar sound strikes 
his ear, he is fikely to make these same mouth-movements, re- 
peating the sound da. This babbling trains him to reproduce vocal 
sounds which strike his ear. 

(2) Some person, say the mother, utters in the child’s presence a 
sound which resembles one of the child’s babbling syllables. For 
instance, she says doU. When these sounds strike the child’s ear, 
his habit (1) comes into play and he utters his nearest babbling 
syllable, da. We say that he is beginning to “imitate.” Grown-ups 
seem to have observed this everywhere, for every language seems 
to contain certain nursery-words which resemble a child’s babbling 
— words like mama, dada: doubtless these got their vogue because 
children easily learn to repeat them. 

(3) The mother, of course, uses her words when the appropriate 
stimulus is present. She says doU when she is actually showing 
or giving the infant his doll. The sight and handling of the doU 
and the hearing and saying of the word doll (that is, da) occur 
repeatedly together, until the child forms a new habit: the sight 
and feel of t^e doll suffice to make him say da. He has now the 
use of a word. To the adults it may not soimd like any of their 
words, but this is due merely to its imperfection. It is not likely 
that children ever invent a word. 

(4) The habit of sa3dng da at sight of the doll gives rise to further 
habits. Suppose, for instance, that day after day the child is given 
his doll (and says da, da, da) immediately after his bath. He has 
now a habit of saying da, da after his bath; that is, if one day the 
mother forgets to give him the doll, he may nevertheless cry da, da 
after his bath. “He is asking for his doll,” says the mother, and 
she is right, since doubtless an adult’s “asking for” or “wanting” 
things is only a more complicated type of the same situation. 
The child has now embariced upon dbslrad or displaced speech: 
he names a thing even when that thing is not present. 

(5) The child’s speech is perfected by its results. If he says da, 
da well enough, his eiders understand him; that is, they give him 
his doll. When this happens, the sight and feel of the doll act as 
an additional stimulus, and the child repeats and practises his 
successful version ci the word. On the other hand, if he says his 
da, da imperfectly, — that is, at great variance from the adults’ 
conventional form doU, — then his elders are not stimulated to 
give him the doll. Instead of getting the added stimulus of seeing 
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and handling the doll, the child is now subject to other distractii^ 
stimuli, or perhaps, in the unaccustomed situation of having no 
doll after his bath, he goes into a tantrum which disorders his 
recent impressions. In short, his more perfect attempts at speech 
are likely to be fortified by repetition, and his failures to be wiped 
out in confusion. This process never stops. At a much later stage, 
if he says Daddy bringed it, he merely gets a disappointing answer 
such as No! You mutU say “Daddy brought it but if he sa}^ Daddy 
brought U, he is likely to hear the form over again: Yes, Daddy 
brought it, and to get a favorable practical response. 

At the same time and by the same process, the child learns 
also to act the part of a hearer. While he is handling the doll he 
hears himself say da, da and his mother say doU. After a time, 
hearing the sound may suffice to make him handle the doll. The 
mother will say Wave your hand to Daddy, when the child is doing 
this of his own accord or while she is holding up the child’s arm 
and waving it for him. The child forms habits of acting in con- 
ventional ways when he hears speech. 

This twofold character of the speech-habits becomes more and 
more unified, since the two phases always occur fbgether. In 

each case where the child learns the connection S# ►r 

(for instance, to say doU when he sees his doll), he learns also the 

connection di ►R (for instance, to reach for his doll 

or handle it when he hears the word doll). After he has learned 
a number of such twofold sets, he develops a habit by which one 
type always involves the other; as ^n as he learns to speak 
a new word, he is also able to respond to it when he hears others 
speak it, and, vice versa, as soon as he learns how to respond to 
some new word, he is usually able, also, to speak it dn proper 
occasion. The latter transference seems to be the more difficult of 
the two; in later life, we find that a speaker understands many 
speech-forms which he seldom or never employs in his own speech. 

2. 6. The happenings which in our diagram are represented by 
a dotted line, are fairly well understood. The speaker’s vocal 
chords, tongue, lips, and so on, interfere with the st^ream of his 
outgoing breath, in such a way as to produce sound-waves; these 
waves are propagated through the air and strike the hearer’s 
ear-drums, which then vibrate in unison. The happenings, how- 
ever, which we have represented by arrows, are very obscure. 
We do not understand the mechanism which makes people say 
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certain things in certain situations, or the mechanism which makes 
them respond appropriately when these speech-sounds strike their 
ear-drums. Evidently these mechanisms are a phase of our gen- 
eral equipment for responding to stimuli, be they speech-sounds 
or others. These mechanisms are studied in physiology and, 
especially, in psychology. To study them in their special bearing 
on language, is to study the psychology of speech, linguistic 
psychology. In the division of scientific labor, the linguist deals 

only with the speech-signal (r s); he is not competent to 

deal with problems of physiology or psychology. The findings of 
the linguist, who studies the speech-signal, will be all* the more 
valuable for the psychologist if they are not distorted by any pre- 
possessions about psychology. We have seen that many of the 
older linguists ignored this; they vitiated or skimped their reports 
by trying to state everything in terms of some psychological the- 
ory. We shall all the more surely avoid this fault, however, if we 
survey a few of the more obvious phases of the psychology of 
language. 

The mechanism which governs speech must be very complex 
and delicate* Even if we know a great deal about a speaker and 
about the immediate stimuli which are acting upon him, we usu- 
ally cannot predict whether he will speak or what he will say. 
We took our stoiy of Jack and Jill as something known to us, 
after the fact. Had we been present, we could not have foretold 
whether Jill would say anything when she saw the apple, or, in 
case she did speak, what words she would utter. Even supposing 
she asked for the apple, we could not foretell whether she would 
preface her request by saying Fm hungry or whether she would 
say pleoM or whether she would say I want that apple or Get me 
that apple or / was just wishing I had an apple, and so on: the 
possibilities are almost infinite. This enormous variability has led 
to two theories about human conduct, including speech. 

The merUalisUc theory, which is by far the older, and still pre- 
vails both in the popular view and among men of science, supposes 
that the variability of human conduct is due to the interference of 
some non-physical factor, a spirit or will or mind (Greek psyche, 
hence the term psychology) that is present in every human being. 
This spirit, according to the mentalistic view, is entirely different 
from material things and accordingly follows some other kind of 
causation or perhaps none at all. Whether Jill will speak or what 
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words she will use, depends, then, upon some act of her mind or 
will, and, as this mind or will does not follow the patterns of sue* 
cession (cause-and-effect sequences) of the material world, we 
cannot foretell her actions. 

The materiaUstic (or, better, mechanistic) theory supposes that 
the variability of human conduct, including speech, is due only 
to the fact that the human body is a very complex system. Human 
actions, according to the materialistic view, are part of cause-and- 
effect sequences exactly like those which we observe, say in the 
study of physics or chemistry. However, the human body is so 
complex a structure that even a relatively simple, change, such 
as, say, the impingement on the retina of light-waves from a red 
apple, may set off some very complicated chain of consequences, 
and a very slight difference in the state of the body may result in 
a great difference in its response to the light-waves. We could 
foretell a personas actions ^for instance, whether a certain stimulus 
will lead him to speak, and, if so, the exact words he will utter), 
only if we knew the exact structure of his body at the moment, or, 
what comes to the same thing, if we knew the exact make-up of 
his organism at some early stage — say at birth or before — and 
then had a record of every change in that organism, including 
every stimulus that had ever affected the organism. 

The part of the human body responsible for this delicate and 
variable adjustment, is the nervous system. The nervous system 
is a very complex conducting mechanism, which makes it possible 
for a change in one part of the body, (a stimulus, say, in the eye) 
to result in a change in some other part (a response, say, of reach- 
ing with the arm, or of moving the vocal chords and tongue). 
Further, it is clear that the nervous system is changed, for a time 
or even permanently, by this very process of conduction: our 
responses depend very largely upon our earlier dealings with the 
same or similar stimuli. Whether Jill will speak depends largely 
on her liking for apples and on her past experience of Jack. We 
remember and acquire habits and learn. The nervous system is 
evidently a trigger-mechanism: a very slight change may set the 
match to a large store of explosive material. To iake the case that 
interests us, only so can we explain the fact that large-scale move- 
ments like Jack's fetching the apple, are set off by very slight 
changes, such as the minute thrumming of air-waves on his ear- 
drum. 
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The working of the nervous system is not aecessible to observar 
tion from without, and the person himself has no sense-organs 
(such as he has, for instance, for the working of the muscles in his 
hand) with which he himself could observe what goes on in his 
nerves. Therefore the psychologist must resort to in^rect methods 
of approach. 

2.7. One such method is experiment. The psychologist submits 
numbers of people to carefully prearranged stimuli under the 
simplest conditions, and records their responses. Usually he also 
asks them persons to “introspect,” — that is, to describe as muck 
as possible of what goes on inside them when they get the stimulus. 
At this point psychologists often go astray for want of linguistic 
knowledge. It is a mistake, for instance, to suppose that language 
enables a person to observe things for which he has no sense- 
organs, such as the workings of his own nervous system. An ob- 
server’s only advantagein reporting what goes on inside him is that 
he can report stimulations which an outsider cannot detect — say, 
a pain in his eye or a tickling in his throat. Even here, we must 
not forget that language is a matter of training and habit; a 
person may be unable to report some stimulations, simply because 
his stock of speech-habits provides no formula; this is the case 
with many of our less useful adventures, such as smaller goings-on 
in our internal organs. Often the very structure of our body leads 
to a false report; we show the physician exactly the spot where we 
feel a pain, and he finds the injury some distance away, at a 
point which his experience may teach him to locate at once from 
our false description. In this respect many psychologists go astray 
by actually training their observers to use a set of technical terms 
for obscure stimuli and then attaching significance to the observer’s 
use of these tonns. 

Abnormal conditions in which speech is disturbed, seem to 
reflect general maladjustments or lesions and to throw no light on 
the particular mechaniffln of language. Stuttering is probably due to 
imperfect specialization of the two cerebral hemispheres: in the 
normal speaker the left hemisphere (or, if . he is left-handed, the 
ri^t hemisphere) dominates more delicate actions, such as those of 
speech; in the stutterer this one-sided specialization is incomplete. 
Imperfect production of specific sounds (stammering), where it is 
not due to anatomical defects in the organs of spee^, seems to 
result from similar maladjustments. Head-wounds and diseases 
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whidi injure the brain often result in aphana, disturbances in the 
nuumM* of making speech-responses and in responding to speedi. 
Dr. Henry Head, who had unusually good opportunities for the 
study of aphasia in wounded soldiers, recognizes four types. 

Type 1 reacts well to other people's speech, and in milder cases, 
uses words for the proper objects, but mispronounces or confuses 
his words; in extreme cases, the sufferer can say little more than 
yea and no. A patient reports, with some difficulty: “I know it’s 

not the correct pronunciation ... .1 don’t ai« 

ways corrd it because I Wouldn’t get it ri^t 

in five or six times unless someone says it for 

me.” In a more serious case, the patient, when asked his name, 
answers Bonus instead of ‘Thomas,’ and sa}^ erst for ‘first’ and 
Aend for ‘second.’ 

Type 2 reacts fairly well to simple speech, and pronounces 
appropriate words and short phrases, but not in the conventional 
constructions; he may talk an unintelligible jargon, although each 
word is correct enough. To the question ‘‘Have you played any 
games?” a patient answers: ‘‘Played games, yes, played one, day- 
time, garden.” He says, ‘‘Get out, lay down, go to sleep, some- 
times goes away. If sit in kitchen, moving about working, makes 
me getting worse on it.” He comments, ‘‘ Funny thing, this worse, 
that sort of thing,” and by way of explanation, writes down the 
words as and at. We shall see later that the structure of normal 
language forces us to distinguish between lexical and grammatical 
habits of speech; the latter are disturbed in these patients. 

T^rpe 3 reacts with difficulty to the names of objects, and has 
trouble in finding the right words, especially names of things. His 
pronunciation and arrangement are good, but he has to use in- 
genious circumlocutions for the words he cannot find. For ‘ scissors ’ 
a patient says ‘‘what you cut with”; for ‘black’ he says: ‘‘people 
who are dead, — the other people who are not dead, have this 
color.” He may use the wrong word, as button for ‘scissors.’ The 
words lost are chiefly the names of concrete objects. This state 
seems like an exaggeration of many normal persons’ difficulty in 
recalling people’s names and the designations of objects, espedaUy 
under preoccupation, excitement, or fatigue. 

I^rpe 4 often does not respond correctly to the speech of others; 
he haa no trouble in uttering single words, but be cannot finirii a 
connected speech. It is significant that these patients suffer from 
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apraxia; they cannot find their way about and are confused by 
being set, say, on the opposite side of the street. One patient 
reports: don’t seem to understand all you say, and then I forget 

what I’ve got to do.” Another patient says: ‘‘When at table, I 
am very slow in picking out the object, say the milk-jug, which I 
want. I don’t spot it at once ... I see them all, but I don’t 
spot them. When I want the salt or the pepper or a spoon, I 
suddenly tumble to its presence.” The disturbance of speech 
appears in this answer of a patient: “Oh, yes! I know the differ- 
ence between the Nurse and the Sister by the dress: Sister blue; 
Nurse — oh! I get muddled, just ordinary nurse’s clothes, white, 
blue . . .” 

Ever since 1861, when Broca showed that damage to the third 
frontal convolution in the left hemisphere of the brain was accom- 
panied by aphasia, there has been dispute as to whether “Broca’s 
center” and other regions of the cortex act as specific centers for 
the activity of speech. Head finds some correlation between 
different points of lesion and each of his four types of aphasia. The 
demonstrable functional identifications of cortical areas always 
concern some specific organ: an injury in one area of the brain is 
accompanied by paralysis of the right foot, an injury in another 
area by failure to respond to stimulation in the left-hand side of the 
retina, and so on. Now, speech is a very complex activity, in which 
stimulation of every kind leads to highly specific movements of 
the throat and mouth; these last, moreover, are not, in a physi- 
ologic sense, “organs of speech,” for they serve biologically earlier 
uses in man and in speechless animals. Many injuries to the nerv- 
ous system, accordingly, will interfere with speech, and different 
injuries will result in different kinds of diflBculty, but the points of 
the cortex are surely not correlated with specific socially significant 
features of speech, such as words or syntax; this appears plainly 
from the fluctuating and contradictory results of the search for 
various kinds of “speech centers.” We may expect the physiologist 
to get better results when he looks for correlations between points 
of the cortex and specific physiologic activities concerned in 
speech, such as the movement of sp>ecial muscles or the transmission 
of kinesthetic stimuli from the larynx and tongue. The error of 
seeking correlations between anatomically defined parts of the 
nervous system and socially defined activities appears clearly when 
we see some physiologists looking for a “visual word-center” which 
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is to control reading and writing; one might as well look for a 
specific brain-center for telegraphy or automobile-driving or the 
use of any modern invention. Physiologically, language is not a 
unit of function, but consists of a great many activities, whose 
union into a single far-reaching complex of habits results from 
repeated stimulations during the individual’s early life. 

2. 8. Another way of studying human responses is to observe 
them in the mass. Some actions are highly variable in each per- 
son, but fairly constant in large groups of persons. We cannot 
predict whether any particular unmarried adult will marry dur- 
ing the next twelve months, or which particular persons will 
commit suicide, or which ones will get into prison, but, given a 
large enough community, and the figures for past years (and per- 
haps certain other data, such as those which doncem economic 
conditions), statisticians can foretell the number of marriages, 
suicides, convictions for crime, and so on, which will take place. 
If we found it possible and worth while to register every speech- 
utterance in a large community, we should doubtless be able to 
foretell how many times any given utterance such as Good-morning 
or I love you or How much are oranges today? would be spoken 
within a fixed number of days. A detailed study of this kind 
would tell us a great deal, especially about the changes that are 
constantly going on in every language. 

However, there is another and simpler way of studying human 
action in the mass: the study of conventional actions. When we 
go to a strange country, we soon learn many established modes of 
action, such as the system of currency and of weights and meas- 
ures, the rules of the road (does one keep to the right, as in Amer- 
ica and Germany, or to the left, as in England and Sweden?), 
good manners, hours for meals, and so on. The traveler does not 
gather statistics: a very few observations put him on the track, 
and these are confirmed or corrected by further experience. Here 
the linguist is in a fortunate position: in no other respect are the 
activities of a group as rigidly standardized as in the forms of 
language. Large groups of people make up all their utterances 
out of the same stock of lexical forms and grammatical construc- 
tions. A linguistic observer therefore can describe the speech- 
habits of a community without resorting to statistics. Needless 
to say, he must work conscientiously and, in particular, he must 
record every form he can find and not try to excuse himself from 
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this task by appealing to the reader’s common sense or to the 
structure of some other language or to some psychological theory, 
and, above all, he must not select or distort the facts according 
to his views erf what the speakers ought to be saying. Aside from 
its intrinsic value for the study of language, a relevant and un- 
prejudiced description of this kind, serves as a document of major 
importance for psychology. The danger here lies in mentalistic 
views of psychology, which may tempt the observer to appeal to 
purely spiritual standards instead of reporting the facts. To say, 
for instance, that combinations of words which are “felt to be” 
compounds have only a single high stress (e.g. blackinrd as opposed 
to black bird), is to tell exactly nothing, since vre have no way of 
determining what the speakers may “feel”: the observer’s task 
was to tell us,, by some tangiUe criterion, or, if he found none, by 
a list, which combinations of words are pronounced with a sinfde 
high stress. A worker who accepts the materialistic hypothesis in 
psychology is under no suck temptation; it may be stated as a 
principle that in all sciences like linguistics, which observe scane 
specific type of human a^ctivity, 'the worker must proceed exactly 
as if he held the materialistic view. This practical effectiveness is 
one of the strongest considerations in favor of scientific materialism. 

The observer who, by this mass-observation, gives us a state- 
ment of the speech-habits of a community, can tell us nothing 
about the changes which arc going on in the language of this as 
of every community. These changes could be observed only by 
means of genuinely statistical observation through a considerable 
length of time; for want of this, we are ignorant of many matters 
concerning linguistic change. In this respect, too, the science of 
language is fortunate, however, because comparative and geograph- 
ical methods of study, again through mass-observationy supply a 
good deal of what we should hope to get from statistics. The 
fortunate position of our science in these matters is due to the 
fact that language> is the simplest and most fundamental of our 
social (that is, peculiarly human) activities. In another direction, 
however, the study of linguistic change profits by a mere accident, 
namely by the existence of written records of speech of the past. 

2. 9. The stipiulus' which calls forth speech, leads also to some 
other reactions. Some of th^ are not visible from the outside; 
these are muscular tmd glandular actions which are of no imme- 
diate importance to the speaker’s fellow-men. Others are impor* 
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tant handling responses, such as locomotion or the displacement 
of objects. Still other responses are visible, but not directly im- 
portant; they do not change the lay-out of things, but they do, 
along with speech, serve as stimuli to the hearer. These actions 
are facial expression, mimicry, tone of voice (in so far as it is not 
prescribed by the conventions of the language), insignificant 
handling of objects (such as fiddling with a rubber band), and, 
above all, gesture. 

Gesture accompanies all speech; in kind and in amount, it 
differs with the individual speaker, but to a large extent it is 
governed, by social convention. Italians use more gesture than 
English-speaking people ; in our civilization people of the privileged 
class gesticulate least. To some extent, individual gestures are con- 
ventional and differ for different communities. In saying good-by 
we wave the hand with palm outward; Neapolitans wave it with 
the back outward. 

Most gestures scarcely go beyond an obvious i>ointing and pic- 
turing. American Indians of plains or woodland tribes will ac- 
company a story by unobtrusive gestures, foreign to us, but quite 
intelligible: the hand, palm in, thumb up, is held just under the 
eyes to represent spying; a fist is slapped into a palm for a shot; 
two fingers imitate a man walking, and four the running of a horse. 
Even where gestures are symbolic, they go little beyond the ob- 
vious, as when one points back over one’s shoulder to indicate 
past time. 

Some communities have a gesture language which upon occasion 
they use instead of speech. Such gesture languages have been 
observed among the lower-class Neapolitans, among Trappist 
monks (who have made a vow of silence), among the Indians of 
our western plains (where tribes of different language met in 
commerce and war), and among groups of deaf-mutes. 

It seems certain that these gesture languages are merely de- 
velopments of ordinary gestures and that any and all complicated 
or not immediately intelligible gestures are based on the conven- 
tions of ordinary speech. Even such an obvious transference as 
pointing backward to indicate-past time, is probably due to a lin- 
guistic habit of using the same word for *in the rear’ and ^in the 
past.’ Whatever may be the origins of the two, gesture has so long 
played a secondary r 61 e under the dominance of language that it 
has lost all traces of independent character. Tales about peoples 
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whose language is so defective that it has to be eked out by gesture, 
are pure myths. Doubtless the production of vocal sound by ani- 
mals, out of which language has grown, originated as a response- 
movement (say, contraction of the diaphragm and constriction 
of the throat) which happened to produce noise. It seems certain, 
however, that in the further development, language always ran 
ahead of gesture. 

If one gestures by moving some object so as to leave a trace on 
another object, one has entered upon marking and drawing. This 
kind of reaction has the value of leaving a permanent mark, which 
may serve as a stimulus repeatedly and even after intervals of 
time and can be transported to stimulate persons far away. For 
this reason, doubtle.ss, many peoples attribute magic power to 
drawings, apart from their esthetic value, which is still with us. 

In some parts of the world drawing has developed into writing. 
The details of this process will concern us later; the point of in- 
terest here is that the action of tracing an outline becomes sub- 
ordinate to language: drawing a particular set of lines becomes 
attached, as an accompaniment or substitute, to the utterance of 
a particular linguistic form. 

The art of symbolizing particular forms of speech by means of 
particular visible marks adds a great deal to the effective uses of 
language. A speaker can be heard only a short ways and only for 
an instant or two. A written record can be carried to any place 
and preserved for any length of time. We can see more things at 
one time than we can hear, and we can deal better with visible 
things: charts, diagrams, written calculations, and similar devices, 
enable us to deal with very complex matters. The speech-stimuli 
of distant people , and especially of persons in the past, are available 
to us through writing. This makes possible an accumulation of 
knowledge. The man of science (but not always the amateur) 
surveys the results of earlier students and applies his energies at 
the point where they left off. Instead of always starting over 
again from the beginning, science progresses cumulatively and 
with acceleration. It has been said that, as we preserve more and 
more records of more and more speech-reactions of highly gifted 
and highly specialized individuals, we approach, as an ideal limit, 
a condition where all the events in the universe, past, present, and 
future, are reduced (in a symbolic form to which any reader may 
react) to the dimensions of a large library. It is no wonder that 
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the discovery of printing, which manifolds a written record to any 
desired number of copies, brought about, in all our manner of 
living, a revolution which has been under way for some centuries 
and is still in full swing. 

There is no need of dilating upon the significance of other means 
for recording, transmitting, and multiplying speech, such as the 
telegraph, telephone, phonograph, and radio. Their importance 
for the simpler uses of language is obvious, as in the use of wireless 
telegraphy in cases of shipwreck. 

In the long run, anything which adds to the viability of lan- 
guage has also an indirect but more pervasive effect. Even acts 
of speech that do not prompt any particular immediate response, 
may change the predisposition of the hearer for further responses: 
a beautiful poem, for instance, may make the hearer more sensi- 
tive to later stimuli. This general refinement and intensification 
of human response requires a great deal of linguistic interaction. 
Education or culture, or whatever name we choose to give it, de- 
pends upon the repetition and publication of a vast amount of 
speech. 



CHAPTER 3 


SPEECH-COMMUNITIES 

3. 1. A speech-community is a group of people who interact by 
means of speech (§ 2. 5). All the so-called higher activities of man 
— our specifically human activities — spring from the close ad- 
justment among individuals which we call society, and this ad- 
justment, in turn, is based upon language; the speech-community, 
therefore, is the most important kind of social group. Other 
phases of social cohesion, such as economic, political, or cultural 
groupings, bear some relation to the grouping by speech-commu- 
nities, but do not usually coincide with it; cultural features, espe- 
cially, are almost always more widespread than any one language. 
Before the coming of the white man, an independent Indian tribe 
which spoke a language of its own, formed both a speech-commu- 
nity and a political and economic unit; as to religion and general 
culture, however, it resembled neighboring tribes. Under more 
complex conditions there is less correlation between language and 
the other groupings. The speech-community which consists of 
all English-speaking people is divided into two political commu- 
nities: the United States and the British Empire, and each of 
these is in turn subdivided; economically, the United States and 
Canada are more closely united than politically; culturally, we 
are part of a great area which radiates from western Europe. On 
the other hand, even the narrowest of these groups, the political 
United States, includes persons who do not speak English: Amer- 
ican Indians, Spanish-speakers in the Southwest, and linguistically 
unassimilated immigrants. Colonial occupation, as in the Philip- 
pines or India, puts a speech-community into political and eco- 
nomic dependence upon a foreign speech-community. In some 
countries the population is divided into several speech-communities 
that exist together without local division: a town in Poland con- 
sists of Polish-speaking and German-speaking people; by religion, 
the former are Catholics, the latter Jews, and, until quite recently, 
very few persons in either group troubled themselves to under- 
stand the other group’s language. 

42 
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I have said nothing about biological grouping, because this 
does not, like the other groupings, depend upon language for its 
existence. Most matings, of course, take place between persons 
of like speech, so that a speech-community is always something 
of an inbred group; the exceptions, however, are very many, both 
in the mating of persons of different speech, one of whom usually 
acquires the other^s language, and, what is more important, in 
the assimilation into a speech-community of whole groups of for- 
eigners, such as immigrants, conquered people, or captives. These 
deviat ions are so many that, if we had records, we should doubtless 
find very -few persons whose ancestors of a few generations ago all 
spoke the same language. What concerns us most, however, is 
the fact that the features of a language are not inherited in the 
biologic sense. A child cries out at birth and would doubtless in 
any case after a time take to gurgling and babbling, but the par- 
ticular language he learns is entirely a matter of environment. 
An infant that gets into a group as a foundling or by adoption, 
learns the language of the group exactly as does a child of native 
parentage; as he learns to speak, his language shows no trace of 
whatever language his parents may have spoken. Whatever 
hereditary differences there may be in the structure of the larynx, 
mouth, lips, and so on, of normal human beings, it is certain that 
these differences are not such as to affect the actions which make 
up language. The child learns to speak like the persons round him. 
The first language a human being learns to speak is his native 
langrmge; he is a naiive speaker of this language. 

3. 2. Speech-communities differ greatly in size. More than one 
American Indian tribe of only a few hundred persons spoke a 
language of its own. On the other hand, even before the coming 
of modem communication and travel, some speech-communities 
were very large: in the first centuries of the Christian Era, Latin 
and Greek were each spoken by millions of people over large areas 
round the Mediterranean. Under modem conditions, some speech- 
communities have grown to enormous size. Jespersen estimates 
the number of speakers of the principal European languages, in 
millions, for the years 1600 and 1912 as follows: 

ENQLiaH German Russian Frsncb Spanisb Italian 

6 10 3 14 8J 9i 

150 90 106 47 62 37 


1600 

1912 
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Figures such as these have only a very indefinite value, because 
one cannot always tell which local groups form a single speech- 
community. Tesni^re, estimating the numbers round the year 
1920, names Chinese as the largest speech-community, with 400 
million speakers, but the term Chinese denotes a family of mutually 
unintelligible languages. Doubtless one of these. North Chinese, 
has today more native speakers than any other language, but I 
know no estimate of their number. Another language of this 
group, Cantonese, probably ranks among the largest speech- 
communities. In any case, English (to continue with Tesnifere^s 
figures) ranks second, with 170 million native speakers.' Russian 
comes third; Tesnifire divides the figures between Great Russian 
(80 millions), Little Russian (Ukrainian, 34 millions), and White 
Russian (6^ millions), but these are mutually intelligible varieties, 
about as different as British and American English. Similarly, 
Tesniftre splits the fourth-greatest language, German, into Ger- 
man (80 millions) and Judeo-German (7^ millions), although the 
rest of his figures do not consider dialectal differences; Jespersen’s 
figure of 90 millions is probably nearer right. Tesnifere^s remain- 
ing figures omit Javanese, which has at least 20 millions of native 
speakers. With these modifications his figures are: Spanish 65, 
Japanese 55, Bengali ^ 50, French 45, Italian 41, Turco-Tartar 
39, Western Hindi ^ 38, Arabic 37, Bihari ^ 36, Portuguese 36, 
Eastern Hindi ^ 25, Telugu ^ 24, Polish 23, Javanese 20, Marathi ^ 
19, Tamil ^ 19, Korean 17, Panjabi ^ 16, Annamite 14, Roumanian 
14, Rajasthani ^ 13, Dutch 13, Bohemian-Slovak 12, Canarese ^ 10, 
Oriya ^ 10, Hungarian 10. 

Another element of uncertainty in figures like these arises from 
the differences within speech-communities. Dutch and German 
actually form only one speech-community, in the sense that there 
is no break between local speech-forms, but the extreme types are 
mutually unintelligible, and the political groups (on the one side 
Flemish Belgium and the Netherlands, and on the other side, 
Germany, Austria, and German Switzerland) have adopted two 
mutually unintelligible speech-forms. Standard Dutch-Flemish and 
Standard German, as their official languages. On the other hand, 
Turco-Tartar and some of the languages of India in our list prob- 

* Indo-European languages spoken in India; we should perhaps add Gujerati, 
with some 10 millton speakers. 

* Dravidian languages spoken in India. 
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ably include equally great differences, although the extremes may 
be connected by local gradations. A final and insurmountable diffi- 
culty lies in people’s acquisition of foreign languages. If we could 
determine a degree of proficiency which makes a student a member 
of a foreign speech-community, English, studied all over the world, 
would receive a much larger figure. Tesnifere estimates that Malay 
is native to some three million people, but is spoken as a foreign 
language, especially in commerce, by some thirty millions. 

3. 3. The difficulty or impossibility of determining in each case 
exactly what people belong to the same speech-community, is 
not accidental, but arises from the very nature of speech- 
communities. If we observed closely enough, we should find that 
no two persons — or rather, perhaps, no one person at different 
times — spoke exactly alike. To be sure, within a relatively homo- 
geneous set of speakers — say, the native speakers of English in 
the Middle Western part of the United States — the habits of 
speech are far more uniform than the needs of communication 
would demand. We see the proof of this when an outsider — say, 
a Southerner or an Englishman or a foreigner who has mastered 
English — comes into our midst: his speech may be so much like 
ours as to cause not the slightest difficulty in communication, and 
yet strikingly noticeable on account of inessential differences, 
such as “accent” and “idiom.” Nevertheless there are great 
differences even among the native members of such a relatively 
uniform group as Middle Western American, and, as we have 
just seen, even greater differences within a speech-community 
(e.g. English) as a whole. These differences play a very important 
part in the history of languages; the linguist is forced to consider 
them very carefully, even though in some of his work he is forced 
provisionally to ignore them. When he does this, he is merely 
employing the method of abstraction, a method essential to 
scientific investigation, but the results so obtained have to be 
corrected before they can be used in most kinds of further 
work. 

The difference between speakers is partly a matter of bodily 
make-up and perhaps of purely personal habit; we recognize our 
friends by their voices from the next room and over the telephone. 
Some people are more talented for speech than others : they remem- 
ber more words and turns of phrase, apply them better to the 
situation, and combine them in more pleasing style; the extreme 
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case is the literary genius. Sometimes convention assigns certain 
speech-forms to certain speakers, as when the soldier, the well- 
trained servant, and the child in certain schools, learn to say dr 
or ma’m to certain persons, who do not reciprocate. Some ex- 
clamations, such as Goodness greunous! or Dear me! are largely re- 
served for the use of women. In some communities very differ- 
ent speech-forms are conventional for the sexes. The classical 
instance is that of the Carib Indians; a recently authenticated one 
is the language of the Yana Indians in northern California. Ex- 
amples of Yana words are: 


‘fire’ 

‘my fire’ 
‘deer’ 

‘grizzly-bear 


Men's IiANouaqb 

^auna 

^aunija 

bana 

Ven*na 


Women's i«an6uaob 
*auh 

^au^nicV 

ba‘ 

Vet‘ 


The differences between the two sets of Yana forms can be stated 
by means of a fairly complex set of rules. 

3. 4. The most important differences of speech within a com- 
munity are due to differences in density of communication. The 
infant learns to speak like the people round him, but we must not 
picture this learning as coming to any particular end: there is 
no hour or day when we can say that a person has finished learn- 
ing to speak, but, rather, to the end of his life, the speaker keeps 
on doing the very things which make up infantile language-learning. 
Our description of the latter (§ 2. 5) might be taken, in many 
respects, as a slow-motion picture of the ordinary processes of 
speech. Every speaker's language, except for personal factors 
which we must here ignore, is a composite result of what he has 
heard other people say. 

Imagine a huge chart with a dot for every speaker in the com- 
munity, and imagine that every time any speaker uttered a sen- 
tence, an arrow were drawn into the chart pointing from his dot 
to the dot representing each one of his hearers. At the end of a 
given period of time, say seventy years, this chart would show us 
the density of communication within the community. Some speak- 
ers would turn out to have been in close communication: there 
would be many arrows from one to the other, and there would be 
many series of arrows connecting them by way of one, two, or 
three intermediate speakers. At the other extreme there would be 
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widely separated speakers who had never heard each other speak 
and were connected only by long chains of arrows throuj^ many 
intermediate speakers. If we wanted to explain the likeness and 
unlikeness between various speakers in the community, or, what 
comes to the same thing, to predict the degree of likeness for any 
two given speakers, our first step would be to count and evaluate 
the arrows and series of arrows connecting their dots. We shall 
see in a moment that this would be only the first step; the reader 
of this book, for instance, is more likely to repeat a speech-form 
which he has heard, say, from a lecturer of great fame, than one 
which he has heard from a street-sweeper. 

The chart we have imagined is impossible of construction. An 
insurmountable difficulty, and the most important one, would be 
the factor of time: starting with persons now alive, we should be 
compelled to put in a dot for every speaker whose voice had ever 
reached anyone now living, and then a dot for every speaker whom 
these speakers had ever heard, and so on, back beyond the days 
of King Alfred the Great, and beyond earliest history, back in- 
definitely into the primeval dawn of mankind: our speech depends 
entirely upon the speech of the past. 

Since we cannot construct our chart, we depend instead upon 
the study of indirect results and are forced to resort to hypoth- 
esis. We believe that the differences in density of communica- 
tion within a speech-community are not only personal and in- 
dividual, but that the community is divided into various systems 
of sub-groups such that the persons within a sub-group speak 
much more to each other than to persons outside their sub-group. 
Viewing the system of arrows as a network, we may say that 
these sub-groups are separated by lines of weakmss in this net of 
oral communication. The lines of weakness and, accordingly, the 
differences of speech within a speech-community are heal — due 
to mere geographic separation — and non^hcaly or as we usually 
say, social. In countries over which a speech-community has 
recently spread and settled, the local differences are relatively 
small, as, say, in the United States (especially the western part) 
or Russia; in countries that have been long settled by the same 
speech-community the local differences are much greater, as, say, 
in England, where English has been spoken for some 1500 years, 
or in France where Latin (now called French) has been spoken for 
two-thousand years. 
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3. 6. We shall examine first the simpler case, as it appears in 
the United States. The most striking line of cleavage in our speech 
is one of social class. Children who are born into homes of priv- 
ilege, in the way of wealth, tradition, or education, become native 
speakers of what is popularly known as ‘'good'' English; the 
linguist prefers to give it the non-committal name of standard 
English. Less fortunate children become native speakers of ‘^bad" 
or “vulgar” or, as the linguist prefers to call it, non-standard 
English. For instance, I h(we iione, I haven^t any, I havenH got any 
are standard (“good ”) English, but I ain't got none is non-standard 
(“bad”) English. 

These two main types of American English are by no means 
treated alike. The standard forms are used in school, in church, 
and in all discourse that officially concerns the whole community, 
as in law-courts and legislative assemblies. All our writing (except 
by way of jest) is based on the standard forms, and these forms 
are registered in grammars and dictionaries and presented in 
text-books to foreigners who want to learn our language. Both 
groups of speakers, standard and non-standard, agree in calling 
the standard forms “good” or “correct” and non-standard forms 
“bad,” “incorrect,” “vulgar,” or even, “not English.” The 
speaker of standard English does not trouble himself to learn the 
non-standard forms, but very many speakers of non-standard Eng- 
lish try to use the standard forms. A native of the less favored group 
who acquires prestige, say, in the way of wealth or political emi- 
nence, is almost sure to learn, as well as may be, the standard forms* 
of speech; in fact, noticeable lapses in this respect — even a single 
I seen it or I done it — may endanger his newly acquired position. 

Within the standard language there are minor differences. In 
this case again, the divergent forms are estimated as higher jBmd„ 
lower. A Chicagoan, for instance, who uses the afe- vowel of JaiKer 
instead of the more common a-vowel of man in words like laugh, 
half, bath, dance, can't, is said to be speaking a “higher-class” 
kind of English. In cases like these, however, people's attitudes 
differ: many Chicagoans find these oft-forms silly and affected. 
Speakers of standard English often dispute as to which of two 
forms is “better” : it's I or it's me, forehead or *^forrid," Since the 
disputants do not trouble themselves to agree on a definition of 
“better,” these disputes never reach any conclusion. This is a 
matter which will occupy us again. 
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Within the standard language, further, there are differences 
that obviously depend upon dens ity of communication ! different 
economic classes, — say, the veiy rich and the so-called ^‘middle 
class’* in its various gradations, — differ in speech. Then there 
are differences of education, in the way both of family tradition 
and of schooling. These differences are crossed by less important 
divisions of technical occupation: different kinds of craftsmen, 
merchants, engineers, lawyers, physicians, scientists, artists, and 
so on, differ somewhat in speech. Sports and hobbies have at 
least their own vocabulary. The factor of age-groups will concern 
us later; it is a tremendous force, but works almost unseen, and 
scarcely appears on the level that now concerns us, except perhaps 
in young people’s fondness for slang. 

The most stable and striking differences, even in the United 
States and even in our standard language, are geog raphic. In the 
United States we have three great geograpHTc types of standard 
English: New England, Central-Western and Southern. Within 
these types there are smaller local differences: speakers of standard 
English from older-settled parts of the country can often tell a 
fellow'-speaker’s home within fairly narrow limits. In matters of 
pronunciation, especially, the range of standard English in America 
is w'ide: greatly different pronunciations, such as those, say, of 
North Carolina and Chicago, are accepted equally as standard. 
Only from the stage do we demand a uniform pronunciation, and 
here our actors use a British type rather than an American. In 
England there are similar regional types, but they are not granted 
equal value. The highest social recognition is given to the “public 
school” English of the south. The innumerable gradations from 
this toward the decidedly provincial types of standard, enjoy less 
prestige as they depart from the most favored type. The social 
recognition of a speaker of standard English from Scotland or 
Yorkshire or Lancashire, depends in part upon how closely his 
pronunciation approaches the upper-class southern type. In 
England, but scarcely in the United States, provincial colorings of 
standard English are tied up with differences of social level. 

3. 6. Non-standard speech shows greater variety than standard. ' 
The higher the social position of the non-standard speaker, the 
more nearly does he approach the standard language. At the top 
are the transitional speakers who use an almost standard form of 
speech, with only a sprinkling of non-standard forms, and perhaps 
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a pronunciation with too provincial a twang. At the bottom are 
the unmistakably rustic or proletarian speakers who make no 
pretense at using standard forms. 

Apart from this continuous gradation, various groups of non- 
standard speakers have their own speech-forms. Occupational 
groups, such as fishermen, dairy workers, bakers, brewers, and so 
on, have, at any rate, their own technical language. Especially, 
minor groups who are in any way cut off from the great mass, use 
clearly-marked varieties of speech. Thus, sea-faring men used to 
speak their own type of non-standard English. Tramps and some 
kinds of law-breakers have many speech-forms of their own; so 
do circus people and other wandering entertainers. Among non- 
standard speakers of German, Christians and Jews, and in some 
places Catholics and Protestants, differ in many of their linguistic 
forms. If the special group is at odds with the rest of the commu- 
nity, it may use its peculiarities of speech as a secret dialect, as do 
the English-speaking Gipsies. Criminals in various countries have 
developed such secret dialects. 

The greatest diversity in non-standard speech, however, is 
geographic. The geographic differences, which we hear even in the 
standard English of the United States, are more audible when we 
listen to non-standard speakers. In remote districts within the 
older-settled parts of the country these local characteristics are 
very pronounced, to the point where we may describe them as 
heal dialects. 

In older-settled speech-communities, the type exemplified by 
France, or by the British part of the English-speaking group, local 
dialects play a much greater part. In such communities the non- 
standard language can be divided, roughly, to be sure, and without 
a sharp demarcation, into sub-staridard speech, intelligible at least, 
though not uniform, throughout the country, and local dialect, 
which differs from place to place to such an extent that speakers 
living some distance apart may fail to understand each other. Sub- 
standard speech, in such countries, belongs to the lower middle 
class, — to the more ambitious small tradesfolk, mechanics, or 
city workmen, — and the local dialects are sp)oken by the peasants 
and the poorest people of the towns. 

The local dialects are of paramount importance to the linguist, 
not merely because their great variety gives him work to do, but 
because the origin and history of the standard and sub-standard 
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types of speech can be understood only in the light of the local 
dialects. Especially during the last decades, linguists have come 
to see that dialect geography furnishes the key to many problems. 

In a country like France, Italy, or Germany — better studied in 
this respect than England — every village or, at most, every 
group of two or three villages, has its own local dialect. The differ- 
ences between neighboring local dialects are usually small, but 
recognizable. The villagers are ready to tell in what way their 
neighbors’ speech differs from theirs, and often tease their neighbors 
about these peculiarities. The difference from place to place is 
small, but, as one travels in any one direction, the differences 
accumulate, until speakers, say from opposite ends of the country, 
cannot understand each other, although there is no sharp line of 
linguistic demarcation between the places where they live. Any 
such geographic area of gradual transitions is called a d ialect arm . 

Within a dialect area, we can draw lines between places which 
differ as to any feature of language. Such lines are called isoglosses. 
If a village has some unique peculiarity of speech, the isogloss based 
on this peculiarity will be simply a line round this village. On the 
other hand, if some peculiairity extends over a large part of the 
dialect area, the isogloss of this feature will appear as a long line, 
dividing the dialect area into two sections. In Germany, for in- 
stance, the northern dialects pronounce the word bite with a ^-sound, 
as we do in English, but the southern dialects pronounce it with an 
«-sound (as in standard German beiszen ) ; the isogloss which sepa- 
rates these two forms is a long and very irregular line, running eas^ 
and west across the whole German speech area. In the north and 
northeast of England one can mark off an area where the past tense 
of bring has the form brang. Dialect atlases^ collections of maps of 
a speech area with isoglosses drawn in, are an important tool for the 
linguist. 

The speakers’ attitude toward local dialects differs somewhat in 
different countries. In England the local dialects have little pres- 
tige; the upper-class speaker does not bother with them and the 
native speaker of a local dialect who rises socially will try to cast 
it off, even if only in exchange for some form of sub-standard 
speech. The Germans, on the other hand, have developed, within 
the last century, a kind of romantic fondness for local dialects. 
While the middle-class speaker, who is not quite sure of his social 
position, will shy away from them, some upper-class Germans make 
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it fi point to speak the local dialect of their home. In German 
Switzerland this goes farthest: even the upper-class Swiss, who is 
familiar with standard German, uses local dialect as the normal 
medium of communication in his family and with his neighbors. 

3. 7. The main types of speech in a complex speech-community 
can be roughly classed as follows: 

(1) literary standard^ used in the most formal discourse and in 
writing (example: I have none); 

(2) colloquial standard, the speech of the privileged class (ex- 
ample: I havenH any or I havenH got any — in England only if 
spoken with the southern public schooF’ sounds and intonation); 

(3) provincial standard, in the United States probably not to be 
difTcrentiated from (2), spoken by the ‘'middle^' class, very close 
to (2), but differing slightly from province to province (example: 
/ haven* t any or I haven* t got any, spoken, in England, with sounds 
or intonations that deviate from the public schooF^ standard); 

(4) sulhsiandard, clearly different from (1), (2), and (3), spoken 
in European countries by the “lower middle” class, in the United 
States by almost all but the speakers of type (2-3), and differing 
topographically, without intense local difference (example: I ain*t 
got none); 

(5) local dialect, spoken by the least privileged class; only slightly 
developed in the United States; in Switzerland used also, as a 
domestic language, by the other classes; differs almost from village 
to village; the varieties so great as often to be incomprehensible to 
each other and to speakers of (2-3-4) (Example: a hoe nane), 

3. 8. Our survey of differences within a speech-community has 
shown us that the members of a speech-community may speak 
so much alike that anyone can understand anyone else, or may 
differ so much that p^TSons who live some distance apart may 
fail to understand each other. The former case is illustrated by 
an Indian tribe of a few hundred persons, the latter by a far- 
flung speech community like English, where an American and a 
dialect-speaking Yorkshireman, for instance, do not understand 
each other’s speech. Actually, however, we can draw no line 
between the two cases, because there are all kinds of gradations 
between understanding and failing to understand. Whether the 
American and the Yorkshireman understand each other, may 
depend on the intelligence of the two individuals concerned, upon 
their general experience with foreign dialects or languages, upon 
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their disposition at the moment, upon the extent to which the 
situation clarifies the value of the speech-utterance, and so on. 
Again, there are endless gradations between local and standard 
speech; either or- both persons may make concessions which aid 
understanding, and these concessions will usually run in the direc- 
tion of the standard language. 

All this prevents our drawing a plain line round the borders 
of many a speech community. The clear cases are those where two 
mutually unintelligible languages abut on each other, as do, say, 
English and Spanish in our Southwest. Here each personas native 
language if , for simplicity sake, we ignore the languages of 
Indians and recent immigrants — is either English or Spanish, 
and we can draw an Imaginary line, a language boundary, which 
will separate the English-speakers from the Spanish-speakers. 
This language boundary will of course not app)ear as a simple 
and fixed line between two topographically solid communities. 
There will be English-speaking settlements thrown out, in the 
shape of speech-islands, into totally Spanish surroundings, and, 
vice versa, Spanish speech-islands surrounded by English-speaking 
communities. Families and individuals of either group will be 
found living among the other and will have to be enclosed in a 
separate little circle of our language boundary. Our language 
boundary, then, consists not only of a great irregular line, but 
also of many little closed curves around speech-islands, some of 
which contain only a single family or a single person. In spite of 
its geometrical complexity and of its instability from day to day, 
this language boundary at any rate represents a plain distinction. 
It is true that linguistic scholars have found enough resemblance 
between English and Spanish to prove beyond a doubt that these 
languages are related, but the resemblance and relationship are 
too distant to affect the question with which we are here concerned. 

The same might be said, for instance, of German and Danish: 
across the Jutland peninsula, just north of the city of Flensburg, 
we could draw a boundary between the two languages, and this 
boundary would show, on a smaller scale, the same features as 
the English-Spanish boundary in our Southwest. In this case, 
however, the resemblance between the two languages is suffi- 
ciently close to warn us of further possibilities. The two languages 
are mutually unintelligible, but resemble each other so closely 
that it takes no linguistic research to see the relationship. If one 
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can compare such things at all, the difference is no greater than 
the difference between, say, a German local dialect spoken in 
Sleswick and one spoken in Switzerland. GSerman and Danish, 
where they abut on each other, show a difference no greater than 
the differences which may exist within a single locally differenti- 
ated speech-community — only that in the latter case the inter- 
mediate gradations intervene, while between German and Danish 
we find no intermediate dialects. 

The purely relative nature of this distinction appears more 
plainly in other cases. We speak of French and Italian, of Swedish 
and Norwegian, of Polish and Bohemian as separate languages, 
because these communities are politically separate and use differ- 
ent standard languages, but the differences of local speech-forms 
at the border are in all these cases relatively slight and no greater 
than the differences which we find within each of these speech- 
communities. The question comes down to this: what degree of 
difference between adjoining speech-forms justifies the name of a 
language border? Evidently, we cannot weigh differences as 
accurately as all this. In some cases, certainly, our habits of nomen- 
clature will not apply to linguistic conditions. The local dialects 
justify no line between what we call German and what we call 
Dutch-Flemish : the Dutch-German speech area is linguistically a 
unit, and the cleavage is primarily political; it is linguistic only 
in the sense that the political units use different standard languages. 
In sum, the term speech-community has only a relative value. The 
possibility of communication between groups, or even between 
individuals, ranges all the way from zero up to the most delicate 
adjustment. It is evident that the intermediate degrees contribute 
very much to human welfare and progress. 

3. 9. The possibilities of communication are enhanced and the 
boundaries of the speech-community are further obscured by 
another very important factor, namely, people’s use of foreign 
languages. This is by no means a modern accomplishment; among 
peoples of simpler civilization, such as some tribes of American 
Indians, well-bred persons often speak more than one of the 
languages of neighboring tribes. The factor of foreign-language 
speaking does not lend itself to measurement, since proficiency 
ranges all the way down to a smattering so slight as to be of al- 
most no actual use. To the extent that the learner can oommuai- 
cate, he may be ranked as a foreign speaker of a language. We have 
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alnMly aim tbat the uaefuloMs of some laOguagea, such as E&g- 
Uib cnr Malay, is partly due to the adhetenoe oi fomga apeakota. 
Often, as lunong the educated classes in liu&i, Ei^idi 

serves as the means of oommaoication betwemi foreign st ya Vers 
who do not understand each oth^’s native languages. 

Some people entirely give up the use of their native lang ua g e 
in favor of a foreign one. This happens frequently among immi- 
grants in the United States. If the immigrant does not stay in a 
settlement of others from his own country, and especially if he 
marries outside his original nationality, he may have no occasion 
at all to use his native language. Especially, it would seem, in the 
case of less educated persons, this may result, after a time, in 
wholesale forgetting: people of this kind understand their native 
language when they chance to hear it spoken, but can no longer 
speak it freely or even intelligibly. They have made a shift 
language; their only medium of communication is now English, 
and it is for them not a native but an adopted language. Some- 
times these persons have nevertheless acquired English very im- 
perfectly and therefore are in the position of speaking no language 
well. 

Another, more common case of shift of language occurs in the 
children of immigrants. Very often the parents speak their native 
language at home, and make it the native language of their chil- 
dren, but the children, as soon as they begin to play out of doors 
or to attend school, refuse to speak the home language, and in 
time succeed in forgetting all but a smattering of it, and speak 
only English. For them, English has become what we may call 
their aduU language. In general, they speak it perfectly — that is, 
in a manner indistinguishable from that of the surrounding native 
speakers — but in some cases they carry over foreign peculiarities 
from their native language. This latter they speak very imperfectly 
or xiot at ail, but their passive understanding, when they hear it, 
is somewhat better. A study of similar cases in Wales, where the 
diildren of Welsh-speaking parents shift to English, seems to show 
that this process retards the child’s development. 

3. 10. In the extreme case of foreign-language learning the 
speaks becomes so proficient as to be indistinguishable from the 
native qpeakeis round him. This happens occasionally in adult 
shifts of language and frequently in the childhood shift just 
described. In the cases where this perfect foreign-language leiun- 
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iog is not acc(HQj)6iUed by loss of the native langu^, it lemlt^ la 
bHingualiam, natitre-Uke o<mtrol of two Itmguafles. After eai^ 
childhood few people have enough muscular and nervous freedmn 
or enough opportunity and leisure to reach perfection in a foreign 
language; yet bilingualiah of this kind is commoner than one might 
suppose, both in cases like those of our irunigrants and as a result 
of travel, foreign study, or simUar association. Of course, one 
cannot deiine a degree of perfection at which a good foreign 
speaker becomes a bilingual: the distinction is relative. 

More commonly the bilingual acquires his second language in 
early childhood. This happens frequently in communities near a 
language border, or where a family lives as a speech'island, or 
where the parents are of different speech. Many well-to-do Euro- 
pean families make their children bilingual by employing foreign 
nurses or governesses. The educated Swiss-German is bilingual 
in the sense that he speaks both the local dialect and the highly 
divergent standard German. In the United States, better-educated 
immigrants often succeed in making their children bilingual; this 
development contrasts with the shifting of la n guage among less 
privileged groups. In all these cases, apparently, the two languages 
play somewhat different parts in the life of the bilingual. Ordina- 
rily oqe language is the hme language, while the other serves a 
wider range, but- other dispositions also occur. The apparent 
frequency with which one meets bilinguals among artists and men 
of science may indicate a favorable effect of bilingualism on the 
general development of the child; on the other hand, it may mean 
merely that bilingualism results from generally favorable child- 
hood surroundings. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 

4. 1 . Among the languages that are spoken today, only few 
are even tolerably well known to science. Of many we have in- 
adequate information, of others none at all. The older stages of 
some i»esent-day languages, and some languid no longer spoken 
are known to us from written records; these records, however, 
acquaint us with only an infinitesimal part of the speech-form^ 
of the past. Some extinct languages are known from the scantiest 
of records, such as a few proper names, many more only by the 
name of the people who spoke them, and doubtless a vastly greater 
number has disappeared without a trace. More than one language 
now spoken, especially in Africa and in South America, will pass 
out of existence without being recorded. 

The inadequacy of our knowledge makes it impossible to deter- 
mine the relationships that may exist between many languages. 
In general, students who deal with slightly-known languages, have 
a weakness for setting up relationships on insufficient evidence. 
By relationship of languages we mean, of course, resemblances 
that can be explained only on the assumpt ion that the languages 
are divergent forms of a single older language. Such resemblances 
show themselves in phonetic correspondences like those cited in 
Chapter 1, correspondences which can be determined only on the 
basis of extensive and accurate data. The less known the lan- 
guages and the less expert the student, the greater is the danger 
of his making false assumptions of kinship. Even the most positive 
announcements often turn out, upon examination, to be based 
upon insuffident evidence. 

4. 2. Englisk is spoken by more native speakers than any other 
language except, presumably. North Chinese; if we count the 
important factor of foreign speakers, English is the most wide- 
spread of languages The number of native speakers of Engiiiffi 
was estimated for 1920 at about 170 millions (§ 3.2). Almost all of 
these speakers use standard or sub-standard English; local dialects 
are <tf snudl extent and for the most part mutuaBy intelligjble. 
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English is unmistakably related to the other Germutic lazK 
guages, but at the same time differs plainly from all of them. 
Histoty tells us that it came to Britain as the language of invaders, 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, udio conquered the island in the 
fifth century of our era. The marked difference of Eni^ish from 
the Germanic speech along the continental shore of the North Sea 
is explained by the millennium and a half of separation. The oldest 
written records of English, dating from the eighth and ninth 
centuries, confirm this, for their language closely resembles that 
of the oldest records of continental Germanic speech, which date 
from about the same time. The splitting off of English is« classical 
example of the way in which a dialect area is divided by migration. 

The resemblance is closest between English and the dialects 
of the Frisian area, spoken by some 350,000 pwrsons on the coast 
and coastal islands along the North Sea. This resemblance ap- 
pears strikingly in the oldest Frisian texts, which date from tte 
second half of the thirteenth century. We conclude that En glish 
is an offshoot of an Anglo-Frisian (or Ingwemic) dialect area, 
which must have been fairly extensive before the migration to 
Britain. 

Outside of Frisian, the Germanic-speaking area of the European 
mainland (excluding Scandinavia) shows no sharp cleavages. The 
nearest thing to & break is a heavy bundle of isoglosses running 
cast and west across Germany: north of the bundle one speaks 
p, t, k in words like hope, bite, make; south of it, sounds like/, s, kh, 
as in standard German hoffen, bciszen, machen. The speech of the 
northern type is known as Ix>w German, that of the southern as 
H^ German; since the various isoglosses do not coincide, the 
distinction can be sharply drawn only if one resorts to an arbi- 
trary definition. This difference appears already in our oldest 
records, which date from about the same time as those of English. 
Various kinds of evidence show us that the divergence of the 
southern type is due to changes which took place in the south 
during the fifth and sixth centuries of our era. The Continental 
West Germanic dialects, as they are called in contrast with Anglo- 
Frisian, made a vigorous eastward expansion during the Middle 
Ages; to the east and southeast of the main area there are many 
speech-islands, especially of the High German type, such as Yiddish 
in Poland and Russia. Continental West Germanic is spoken 
today by over 100 millions of persons. It has developed two great 
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staodazd languages, DuUshrFlmUk, whi<di is used in R^um and 
die Netlia'lands and is based on w«8bem coastal dialects of the 
Low-Gennan type, and New High German, based on eastern cen- 
tra! dhdeots of l^e district that was g^ed by medieval expansion. 

Anglo-Frisian and Continental West Germanic resemble each 
other closely enough to be vie\rad as a West Germanic unit, in con- 
trast with the smaller Scandinavian (or North Germanic) group. 
Within this group, Icelandic diifeis markedly from the rest, what 
with the thousand years of s^aration since Iceland was colonized 
from western Norway. Icelandic is spoken today by some 100,000 
speakers. -The language of the Faroese Islands, with about 23,000 
speakers, is close to Icelandic. The rest of the area, comprising 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Gotland, and part of the Finnish 
coast, shows no marked cleavages; the speakers number some 
15 millions. Our oldest records of North Germanic speech are in- 
scriptions, some of which may date as early as the fourth century 
A.D.; the oldest manuscripts date from the twelfth century, but 
the wording of the texts, especially in the case of some Icelandic 
literature, may be several centuries older. The present-day stand- 
ard languages are Icelandic, Danish, Dano-Norwegian, Norwegian 
Landsmaal, and Swedish. 

We have some information about Germanic languages that are 
no longer spoken, such as the languages of the Goths, Vandals, 
Burgundians, and Lombards. Parts of a Bible translation in the 
Gothic language of the Visigoths, made by Bishop Ulfila in the 
fourth century, are preserved to us in sixth-century manuscripts, 
notably the Silver Ckxlex. While the language of the Lombards 
seems to have been of the West Germanic type, the others, in- 
cluding Gothic, were closer to Scandinavian and are usually set 
apart as an East Germanic group. East Germanic settlers seem 
to have kept their language in the Crimea and elsewhere on the 
Black Sea until the eighteenth century. 

All the languages so far named resemble each other closely in 
contrast with all others, and accordingly constitute the Germanic 
family of languages; they are divergent modem forms of a single 
I«ehistorio language to which we give the name Primitive Ger- 
manic (§ 1.6). 

4 . 8 . The kinship of the Germanic family, as a whole, with 
certain other languages and language families of Europe and 
Aria, is not superficudly apparent, but has been fully established 
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by tbe researches of the last oentuiy; together, all these languages 
make up the IndihEuropean family (§ 1.6). 

To the west of the Germanic languages we find today the rem* 
nants of the Celtic family. Irish is known to us from a manuscript 
literature since the eighth century of our era; a few insiuiptioos 
on stone arc perhaps much earlier. Iri^ is spoken by some 400,000 
people, and its offshoot, Scotch Gaelic, by some 150,000; Manx, 
as a home language, alongside Plnglii^, by a few hundred. Another 
branch of the Celtic family consists of Welsh and Breton, each 
with about a million speakers and known through written records 
since the eighth centur3\ The latter, spoken on the northwestern 
coast of France, was brought there from Britain, perhaps as early 
as the fourth century. Another language of this branch, Comtsft, 
whose earliest reccH’ds date from the ninth century, died out round 
the year 1800. History and the evidence of place-names show that 
Celtic was in earlier times spoken over a large part of Europe, 
including what is now Bohemia, Austria, southern Germany, 
northern Italy, and France. It was superseded in these regions by 
Latin, as a result of Roman conquests, and by Germanic languages, 
as a result of the great migrations in the early centuries of our era. 
We have a few scant inscriptions, dating from round 100 b.c. in 
the ancient Celtic language of Gaul. 

Northeast of the Germanic languages lies the Baltic family. 
The two surviving languages of this family, Lithuanian, spoken by 
some 2^ million people, and Lettish, spoken by some millions, 
have written records dating from the sixteenth century; thanks 
to the political independence of Lithuania and Latvia, both 
these dialect-groups are now developing vigorous standard lan- 
guages. A third language of this group, Old Prussian, is known 
to us from a few written documents of the fifteenth and sixteentli 
centuries; it ceased to be spoken in the seventeenth century. 

South of the Baltic languages, and east and southeast of the 
Germanic, we find the great Slavic family. The eastward expansion 
of German in the Middle Ages overlaid various languages of the 
West Slavic branch. One of these, Lusatian (Wendish, Sorbian), 
survives as a speech-island of some 30,000 persons in Upper 
Saxony; another, Polabian, survived into the eighteenth century 
and has left a few written texts; the rest have died out, leaving a 
trace oidy in Germanised place-names. As a result of the strag^, 
the two great surviving West Slavic dialect areas d»w a peculiar 
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g!e(4;ra{)ttic «6!Qfigunttibn: a mnovt streak of e^jeedi-istods trails 
northward from the main PoIM area along the Vistula toward 
Danaig, and Bokmian juts out westward as a kind of peninsula 
into the domain German. Polish^ recorded since the fourteenth 
oentury, is ^pjken by more than 20 million people. The Bohemian 
area, divided on the basis of standard languages, into Csech and 
Slovak, eomprises perhaps 12 millions of speakers; the oldest 
records date from the thirteenth century. Ea^ Slavic consists of 
but one enormous dialect area, Rmetan, with at least 110 million 
speakers, and written records dating back to the twelfth century. 
The Smith Slavic branch is separated from the others by the inter- 
vention of Hungarian, an uiurelated intruder. It consists of Bul- 
garian, with some 5 million speakers, Serbo-Croatian, with some 
10 millions, and Slovene, with about 1^ millions. Our oldest written 
records of Slavic speech are Old Bulgarian records from the ninth 
century, preserved in manuscripts written at least a century later, 
and a scant tenth-century text in Old Slovene. Some students 
find a relatively close resemblance between the Baltic and Slavic 
groups, and include them together as a Balto-Slavic sub-group 
within the Indo-European family. 

To the south of the Germanic languages, Romance languages 
are spoken: the Portugueae-Spanish-Catalan area (with three 
standard languages indicated by these names) comprising in all 
over 100 million speakers, the French area with 45 millions, the 
Italian with over 40 millions, and Ladin (Rhaeto-Romanic) in 
Switzerland, spoken by some 16,000 persons. A further group, 
the Dalmatian, is extinct: one of the dialects, Ragusan, died out 
in the fifteenth century; another, V'eliote, survived into the nine- 
teenth. To the east, on the Black Sea, cut off from the western 
areas by the intrusion of South Slavic, lies the Roumanian area, 
estimated as having 14 millions of speakers. All the Romance 
languages, of course, are modem forms of Latin, the ancient dialect 
of the city of Rome. Our oldest records of Latin date from some- 
where round 300 b.c. In medieval and modem time, Latin has 
been used as an artificial medium for writing and learned discourse. 
Ancient inscriptions show us, in Italy, some sister languages of 
Latin, notably Ostain and Umbrian; these mid others, which in 
the course R(«nan expamdon were superseded by Latin, belong, 
together with Latin, into the Italic family. Some scholars believe 
that Italic and Celtic are connected by special resemblances, so 
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as to form an I^o^ltio snb-group within the Indo-Ehtropeaa 
family. 

East of the Adriatic, south of Serbo-Groatian, is the Albaneae 
area. Albanese, known fimn records only sinoe the seventeenth 
century, is spoken by a population ci millions. Althou^ 
Albanese is full of loan-words from the surrounding languages, the 
native nucleus of its forms shows it to be a separate brandi the 
Indo-European stock. 

Oredt is spoken today by some 7 millions of speakers, in many 
local dialects and in a widespread standard language. The modmi 
dialects are almost entirely descended from the standard language 
(the so-called Koini) which prevailed in the first centuries of 
the Christian Era, having superseded the local and provincial 
dialects of ancient times. These Ancient Greek dialects aue known 
to us from many inscriptions, beginning in the seventh century 
B.C., from fragments of writing on papyrus, beginning in the fourth 
century b.c., and from a copious literature (transmitted, to be sure, 
in much later manuscripts), whose oldest compositions, the Ho- 
meric poems, are at least as old ais 800 b.c. 

In Asia Minor we find one branch of the Indo-European stock, 
Annenian, spoken today by 3 or 4 million people; our oldest 
written records of Armenian date from the fifth century a.d. 

The great Asiatic offshoot of the Indo-European family is the 
Indo-Iraman group. This consists of two sub-groups, Iranian and 
Indie (or Indo- Aryan), very different today, but in the forms of 
our earliest records so similar that we can with certainty view them 
as descendants of a Primitive Indo-Iranlan parent language. 

The principal dialect areas of modem Iranian are Persian 
(with a standard language of high prestige, spoken ly perhaps 
7 or 8 millions of people), the Caspian group, and Kurdish; then, 
eastward, the Pamir dialects, Afghan (Pushto), with some 4 million 
speakers, and Baluchi; an isolated offshoot, far to the west is 
Ossde, in the Caucasus, spoken by some 225,000 persons. Our 
oldest records of Iranian are the rock inscriptions, in Old Persian, 
of King Darius the Great and his successors (from the sixth to the 
fourth centuries b.c.), and the sacred texts, in Avestan, of the 
Zoroastrian (Parsi) religion, whose oldest portions may have been 
composed as early as 600 b.c., though our manuscripts are quite 
modem and contain a text which has undergone serious ortho- 
graphic revision. Interatediate stages, except for Persian (Pehksi), 
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ajfe leas knowsii but early in the present eentury discoveries of 
manusoript fragments in Chinese Turkestan gave us knowledge of 
other m^eval Iranian languages, which have been identi&ed as 
Partition, Sogdian^ and SaMan. 

The oth^ sub^braneh of Indo-Iranian, Indie, comprises a total 
of more than 230 millions of speakers, distributed among a number 
of dialect areas which cover the laiger part of India and include 
such great languages as Marathi (19 millions), Gujerati (10 mil- 
lions), PanjM (16 millions), Rajasthani (13 millions), Western 
Hindi (38 millions), Eastern Hindi (25 millions), Oriya (10 mil- 
lions), BUhari (36 millions), Bengali (50 millions). The language of 
the Gipsies {Romani) is an emigrant offshoot of the Pai^aehi area in 
northwestern India. Our oldest written records of Indie speech, the 
inscriptions of King A^oka, dating from the third century b.c., 
chow us a number of Indie dialects in what is called the Prakrit 
{ot Middle Indie) stage; Indie languages in the Prakrit stage are 
known to us also from later inscriptions and from manuscript 
texts; among these last is PoZt, the language of the Buddhist 
scriptures. An even older stage of Indie speech, the Sanskritic 
(or Old Indie) stage, is known to us, strangely enough, from some- 
what later documents. Our oldest texts in this stage are the Vedic 
collections of hymns; the original composition of the oldest parts 
of the oldest collection, the Rig-Veda, is placed conservatively at 
1200 B.c. These hymns form the basic part of the scriptures of the 
Brahmin religion. A second, sightly divergent type of Old Indie 
speech is known to us from the Brahmana's, the prose texts of 
the Brahmin religion, and from the grammar of P&nini (§ 1.5) and 
its ancillary works. This language, known as Sanskrit, was spoken 
round the fourth century b.c. by the upper class somewhere in 
northwestern India. As a standard dialect and later as a literary 
and scholastic language, it gradually came into official use aU over 
Brahmin India; in the inscriptions it appears first round 150 b.c. 
and a few centuries later entirely supersedes the dialects of the 
Prakrit type; from that time to the present, written according to 
the rules of Pfimni’s grammar, it has served as the medium of an 
enormous body of artistic and scholarly literature. 

Beside the branches so far named, iil of which are represented 
by languages spoken today, there must have existed at different 
times many other offshoots of Primitive Indo-European, some 
doeeiy related to surviving branches, others intermediate between 

c 
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them, and perhaptistili others quite apart. Of some «ich lauguafes 
we have a sli^t knowledge. Bound the Adriatic, the /%riee» 
languages were spoken in ancient times: lUytian, in whidi we hftve 
only a few proper names, Feneiic, known from inscriptions that 
date from the fourth to the second centuries b.c., and Afempian 
in southern Italy, with inscriptions dating from 450 to 150 n.c. 
Of Thracian, in the western part of the Balkan peninsula, we have 
only a few names and words and a single inscfiption (round 400 
B.C.); it seems to have been closely related to Phrygian, in Asia 
Minor, which is known to us from a set of inscriptions dating as 
early as the eighth century b.c. and another set froirt the first 
centuries of our era. Macedonian seems to have been closdy related 
to Greek. Ligurian (round the present Riviera) and SicHdan in 
Sicily, may have been close to Italic. Tockarian, in Central Asia, 
is known to us from manuscript fragments of the sixth century a.d., 
found in Chinese Turkestan. 

Primitive Indo-European, in its turn, must have been related 
to other languages; with one exception, however, these have either 
died out or else changed so much as to obscure the kinship. The 
one exception is Hittite, an ancient language of Asia Minor, known 
to us from cuneiform inscriptions that begin round 1400 b.c. This 
relationship, though distant, enables us to reconstruct some of the 
pre-history of Primitive Indo-European and some feature of a 
presumable Primitive ludo-Hittite parent language. 

4.4. As the various languages of the Indo-European stock 
spread over their present vast territory, they must have obliterated 
many unrelated forms of speech. A remnant of such a lan g uag e is 
Baeqae, spoken today by some half-million people in the western 
Pyrenees. Our oldest texts in Basque date from the sixteenth 
century. It is the only surviving form of ancient Iberian, once 
spoken over southern France and Spain, and known to us from 
inscriptions and place-names. 

Of other such languages, now extinct, we have only scant in- 
formation. In Italy, Etruscan, a totally unrelated neighbor that 
exerted a powerful influence on the Latin people, has left us 
copious insmptions, which begin as early as the sixth century b.c. 
They are in the Greek alphabet and can be read, but not under- 
stood. The inscriptions in ancient Rhaetian show this language 
to have been an off^oot of Etruscan. An inscription of about 
000 B.c. on the island of Lemnos and a series of inscriptions of the 
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fourth and third ot^atuiies mostly from Sardis in Asia Mfaimr, 
Am/ that Etruscan was related to Lmman and Lydian; toe texts 

only toe last-named have been interpreted. 

FlW ancient Crete we have sev^l inscriptions in toe Greek 
alphabet but in an unknown lang;uage> two from the fourth century 
B.c. and one (from the town of Praisos) some'sriuit older. From a 
much earlier period) round 1500 b.c. we have Cretan inscriptions 
partly in picture-writing and partly in a simplified system derived 
from this. 

From Asia Minor we have copious inscriptions in Lyeian, from 
the fifth *and fourth centuries b.c., and less extensive ones in 
Carian, from the seventh century b.c. The former are in a Greek 
alphabet and have been partly interpreted; the writing of the 
latter may be of the same provenience, but is undeciphered. In 
Syria and the adjacent part of Asia Minor copious inscriptions in 
picture-writing from about 1000 b.c. to about 550 b.c. have been 
attributed to the Hittites, but there is no reason for believing that 
these undeciphered inscriptions were made by the same people as 
our Hittite cuneiform records (§ 4.3). 

Cuneiform inscriptions on rock and clay from the Near East 
acquaint us with extinct languages of an older time: Sumerian in 
Mesopotamia, from 4000 b.c., Elamitic, in Persia, from 2000 b.c.; 
scant records of Cossean, east of IMesopotamia, from 1600 b.c., 
MUanni, east of Mesopotamia, from round 1400 b.c. ; the language 
of Van (near Lake Van) from the ninth and eighth centuries b.c.; 
and several uninterpreted languages within the Hittite empire in 
Asia Minor. Of the other languages represented in records of this 
type, we have already mentioned Old Persian and Hittite (§ 4.3), 
and shall immediately speak of Babylonian-Assyrian, a Semitic 
language. 

AS. Of the present-day families which border upon Indo- 
European, one or more may be distantly akin; the Semitic-Hamitic 
and the Finno-Ugrian families seem to show some resemblance 
to Indo-European, but, in spite of mucn effort, no conclusive evi- 
dence has been found. 

The Semitic-HamiHc family consists of four branches which 
resemble each other but distantly: Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, and 
Cushite. 

The Semitic branch appears in two offshoots. The eastern, now 
exrinct, conrists of Bt^UmianrAssyrian, known to us from in- 
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s^ptions on Btonp and clay in coneifcmn writing, from about 
2500 B.C. onwaid; tibis language was superseded by Aramaic bsfms 
tile beginning of tl]^ Christian Era. The western branch of Semitic 
is divided, again, ihto two main offtiioots, a northern and a south* 
em. The former appears in the CanaanUe glosses in cun^oim 
taldets found at Tel-el-Amama, dating roimd 1400 b.c., and in 
the MoabiU of the famous inscription of King Media, ninth 
century b.c. Phoenician, known first from inscriptions of the 
ninth century- b.c., was spoken not only in Phoenicia, where it 
died out before the Christian Era, but also in the Phoenician 
colony of Carthage, where it lived some centuries longen Hebrew 
is known from inscriptions of equal age and from the manuscript 
tradition of the Old Testament, whose earliest portion may have 
been composed by 1000 b.c. It was superseded by Aramaic in the 
second century b.c., but remained in written use through the 
Middle Ages; of late, there have been attempts to restore it, 
artificially, to the status of a spoken language. Aramaic, finally, 
consists of a group of dialects, first known from inscriptions the 
eighth century b.c. In a tremendous wave of expansion, Aramaic, 
in the centuries just before the Christian Era, spread over Syria 
and large tracts of Asia, vying with Greek, and replacing many 
languages, among them Hebrew and Assyrian. For a millennium 
(from round 300 b.c. to round 650 a.i>.) it served as the leading 
official and written language of the Near East; in the latter capao* 
ity it exercised a great effect upon Asiatic systems of writing. 
It was superseded, in its turn, by the spread of Arabic, and is 
spoken today in isolated patches by some 200,000 people. The 
southern branch of West Semitic is represented by several still 
flouritiiing languages. South Arabic, known from inscriptions 
ranging from about 800 b.c. to the sixth century a.d., is still 
spoken, in several dialects, along the southern coast of Arabia and 
on the island of Sokqtra. Arabic, whose earliest record is an inr 
scription from 328 a.d., owes its expanrion, since the seventh 
century of our era, to the conquests of the Mohammedan Arabs. 
It is tgx>ken today by some 37 millions of people and, beyond this, 
has served for centuries as the sacred, literary, and official language 
of Islam. Ethiopian, on the east coast of Africa (Abyssinia), is 
first known to us from inscriptions begiiming with the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.; the present-day languages of this group are Tigre, 
TigriHa, and Amharic. 
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The Eg3^1iftQi Bezher, and Cuddte brandies of Seinitio>Hainiitie 
are usiiaOy included unto die name of HamUic langm^ee. 

Egyptian is recorded for us in hien^yphic insmptions ham 
4000 B.C.; the later form of the language, known as CojAic, appears 
in a manuscript literature of Christian times. Egyptian di^ out, 
superseded by Arabic, in the seventeenth century. 

Hie Berber brtmoh of Semitic^Hamitic, is known from ancient 
rimes through inscriptions in the Libyan language, from the fourth 
century b.c.; it is represented today by various langu^es, such 
as Tuareg and Kahyle, which have maintained themselves against 
Arabic iik northern Africa and are said to total some 6 or 7 million 

The fourth branch of Semitic-Hamitic is Cushite, south of 
Egypt; it includes a number of languages, among them Somali 
and Galla, the latter with some 8 million speakers. 

4 . 6 . South of the Arab and Berber areas of northern Africa, a 
broad belt of many languages stretches across the continent from 
the Ethiopian and Cushite areas in the east to the Gulf of Guinea 
in the west. The languages of this vast belt, spoken by a popula- 
tion of presumably some 50 millions, are little known. SonM 
scholars, upon very scant evidence, believe them all to be related; 
others connect some of these languages with Hamitic, or some 
with Bantu. Among the languages of this region that are more 
often named, we may mention Wolof and Ful in Senegal; Grebo, 
Ewe, and YorvJba along the Guinea coast; Haussa in the central 
region; and in the east, Nvba ia a laige territory round Khartoum, 
south of this, Dinka, and still further south, Masai. 

South of this Guinean and Soudanese belt we come upon tlm 
vast Banlu funily of languages, which before the European in- 
vasion covered all the rest of Africa except only a southwestern 
district. The languages of the Bantu family, totaling some 50 mil- 
lions of speakers, are very numerous; among the better known 
are Luganda, Swakdi, Kaffir, Zulu, Tbbde, Svbiya, Herero. 

The portion of southwestern Africa that was not Bantu-speaking, 
belong^, before the coming of the European, to two unrelated 
linguistic areas: the BuAman, with some 50,000 speakers, and 
rile Hatteniei, with some 250,000. 

4 . 7. Returning to the continent of Eurasia, we find, to the 
east of the Indo-European languages and in topographic alter- 
nation with them, the great Finno-Ugrian fmnily. This fain% 
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consists dx majdr bracdm. The first is the Fiimuht-liappafiie. 
In the northerly piffts <A Norway, Sweden, and Finlandi someSd,* 
000 pec^le q>eak l^appish. The other languages oS tte Finnic 
Lapponic branch form a doser group, the Flnnidi (or Baltio* 
Finnidi). The largest language of this type is Finnish, recorded 
in a fragmentary way as early as the thirteenth century and in 
printed books since 1544; Finnish is native to some 3 million 
speakers. Esthonim, with earliest records of about the same dates, 
is spoken by about a million people. Both Finnish and Elsthonian 
have standard languages which are official in the repubUes of 
Finland and Esthonia. The other languages of the Baltic brandi, 
Cardian, Olondsian, Ludian, Vepsian, Livonian, Ingrian, and 
Fo<tan, are far smaller, and some of them are near extinction. 
Four further branches of the Finno-Ugrian stock lie in patches 
across the extent of European and Asiatic Russia; they are Mordr 
vine (a million speakers); Cheremiss (375,000); Permian, consist- 
ing of Votyak (420,000) and Zyrian (258,000), the latter with 
written records from the fourteenth century; OthUgrian, consist- 
ing of Ostyak (18,000) and Vogvle (5000). The sixth branch of 
Finno-Ugrian is Hungarian, brought by invaders at the end of 
the ninth century into central Europe. Aside from scattered 
words in Latin documents, the oldest written record of Hungarian 
dates from the thirteenth century. In a flourishing standard 
language and in a number of local dialects Hungarian is spoken 
by some 10 million persons. 

To the east of the Ostyak area, along the Yenisei River, some 
18,000 persons speak languages of the Samoyede family. These 
languages are dispersed over a wide area and show great local 
diversity. Some investigators believe that Samoyede and Finno- 
Ugrian are related. 

4. 8. The Turkish (Turco-Tartar or Altaic) family of language 
covers a vast main area, from Asia Minor, conquered, at the end 
of the Middle Ages, by the Ottoman Turks, alt the way to the 
upper reaches of the Yenisei. These languages, with Uttle dif- 
ferentiation, are spoken by some 39 millions of people; Turkish, 
Tartar, Kirgiz, Uzbeg, Azerbaijani arc the more familiar language- 
names. Our oldest texts are some Siberian inscriptions, dating 
from the eighth century a.d., a Turku^-Arabic vocabulary from 
the eleventh century, and a Latin-Persian-Turkish vocabulary 
from the fourteenth. Separated from the other languages of the 
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grotQ>f jbut oM v<^ from tbnn» is Y(Aut, i^polnm by 

om^ ^OOkQjOO peoi^ ia lu^henunost £^te|!ia. S(xm stodratt 
belibeva ttot TuFoo>Tartair is related to the Mangcd and Mantdm 
families; oth^, on even lighter grounds, claim a relationdibi 
ef all these with Finno-Ugrian and Samoyede (in what they ct^ 
a Und-Altaic family). 

The Mongol langoages lie for the most part east of the Turoo- 
Tartar, in Mongolia, but, in consequence of the former wander- 
ing and predatory habits these tribes, scattered communifaes 
are found in various parts of Asia, and even in European Russia. 
The total jiumber <rf speakers is estimated at 3 millions. The old- 
est known written record is an inscription from the time of Gengis 
Khan, in the thirteenth century. 

The Tunguse-Manehu family lies to the north of the Mcmgol, 
dividing Yakut from the rest of the Turco-Tartar area. Tutiguse 
is spoken by some 70,000 persons dwelling over a relative^ large 
tract in Siteria. The number of actual speakers of Manchu is 
uncertain, since most of the so-called Manchus in China speak only 
Chinese; Deny estimates it at well under a million. As a literary 
(md officud language, Manchu has been printed since 1647 ; the 
manuscript tradition goes back to an even earlier date. 

The great Indo-Chinese (or Sino-Tibetan) family consists of 
three branches. One of these is Chinese, spoken by some 400 mil- 
lions of people ; it forms really a vast dialect area containing many, 
in part mutually unintelligible, dialects or languages. These 
have been classified into four main groups; the Mandarin group 
{North Chinese, including the language of Peking; Middle Chinese, 
including Nan^g; West Chinese, in Ssechuen), the Centred Coastal 
group (Shanghai, Ningpo, Hangkow), the Kiangsi group, and the 
South Chinese group (Foochow; Amoy-Sumtow; CarUonese-Hakka). 
Our oldest texts mb inscriptions, some of which may date as far 
back as 2000 b.c., but since Chinese writing uses a separate sym- 
bol for each word, with little indication of sounds, even an in* 
telUgibie document may tell os little or nothing of the language: 
our knowledge of Chinese speech, therefore, does not set in be- 
fore about 600 A.D. The second branch of Indo-Chinese is the 
Tai family, which includes Siamese, spoken by some 7 millions 
of people; the oldest record is an inscription frmn 1293 a.d. 
The third branch is Tibeto-Burman, consisting of four groups: 
in the Tibetan, group, the language of the same name, with rec- 
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4»ii8 reaching bcibk to the ninth oentuiy a.d., is t!6ie inost inq^o^ 
tant; in the Bumene group, Burmese, with some 8 nu31ion 
holds a dmilsr position; the other two groups, BodthNagehKat^iin 
and Lo-lo, consist of lesser dialects. 

The Hyperborean family, in the extreme northeastmi comer 
of Asia, consists of Chukdm, spoken by some 10,000 p^Mons, 
Koryak, with almost as many speakers, and Kamchadal, with 
1000 . 

Along the Yenisei River, Yenisei-Ostyak, with some 1000 
speakers, and CoUian, probably by this time extinct, form an 
independent family. • 

No relationship has been found for sevend other languages of 
eastern Asia. GUyak is spoken in the northern part of Sakhalin 
Island and round the mouth of the Amur River. Ainu is spoken 
by some 20,000 persons in Japan. Japanese has 56 million iq>eak- 
ers; the written records begin in the eighth century. Korean has 
17 millions of speakers. 

4. 9. Turning southeastward from Europe, we find in the Cau- 
casus region a great variety of languages. Apart from Ossete, 
an Iranian language (§ 4.3), these are generally classed into two 
families. North Caucasian and South Caucasian, with between 1 
and 2 million speakers in each. The best known of these languages, 
Georgian, belongs to the latter group; the written records b^in 
as early as the tenth century a.d. 

In India, south of the Indo-Aryan languages, lies the great 
Dramdian family, including, beside many lesser languages, the 
great speech-areas (and standard literary languages) of Tamil 
(18 millions), Malayalam (6 millions), Canarese (10 millions; oldest 
inscriptions from the fifth century a.d.), Tdugu (24 milliohs). 
A single Dravidian language, Brahui (with 174,000 iqieakers) is 
spoken, far off from the rest, in the moimtains of Baluchistan; 
it seems to be a relic of a time when Dravidian occupied a mu(di 
wider territory, before the invasion of Indo-Aryan and Iranian 
speech. 

The languages of the Munda famOy are spoken by 3 millions 
of persons in two separate parts of India, namely, on the southern 
dope of the Himalayas and round the plateau Chota Nagpur 
in central India. 

The Mon-Khmer family lies in patches over southeastern Asia, 
including the Nicobar Islands and some districts in the Malay 
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Peninsula. Our oldest records are inscriptions in Canibogicm^ 
dating from the seventh century a.d. This family includ^ at 
present one great cultural language, Annarnite^ spoken by 14 
millions of p^ple. Some scholars believe both the Munda and the 
Mon-Khmer families to be related to the Malayo-Polynesian 
family (forming the so-called Austric family of languages). 

The Malay<hPolynesian (or Amtronesian) family extends from 
the Malay Peninsula across the Pacific to Easter Island. It 
consists of four branches. The Malayan (or Indonesian) branch 
includes Malay, with some 3 million native speakers and wide use 
as a language of commerce and civilization; further, it embraces 
the languages of the great islands of the East, such as Formosan, 
Javanese (20 millions), Sundanese (6^ millions), Maduran (3 mil- 
lions), Balinese (1 million), and the many Philippine languages, 
among them Bisaya (2| millions) and Tagalog (1| millions) ; a dis- 
tant offshoot is Malagasy, the language of Madagascar, spoken 
by some 3 million people. The second, Melanesian, branch of 
Malayo-Polynesian includes many languages of smaller island 
groups, such as the languages of the Solomon Islands and Fijian, 
The Micronesian branch contains the languages of a smaller tract, 
the Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, and Marianne archipelagos and 
the Island of Yap, The fourth, Polynesian branch includes Maori, 
the native language of New Zealand, and the languages of the 
more easterly Pacific islands, such as Samoan, Tahitian, Hawaiian, 
and the language of Easter Island, 

The other families of this part of the earth have been little 
studied; the Papuan family, on New Guinea and adjacent islands, 
and the Australian languages. 

4. 10. There remains the American continent. 

It is estimated that the territory north of Mexico was inhabited, 
before the coming of the white man, by nearly 1,500,000 Indians; 
in this same teriitory the number of speakers of American lan- 
guages today cannot be much over a quarter of a million, with 
English making ever more rapid encroachment. As the languages 
have been insufficiently studied, they can be but tentatively 
grouped into families: estimates vary between twenty-five and 
fifty entirely unrelated families of languages for the region north 
of Mexico. Most of this region is covered by great linguistic 
stocks, but some areas, notably the region round Puget Sound 
and the coastal district of California, were closely packed with 
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small unrelated speech-communities. At least half a dozen lin* 
guistic stocks are known to have died out. Of those that still 
exist, we may name a few of the largest. In the far north, the 
Eskimo family, ranging from Greenland over BafiSnland and Alaska 
to the Aleutian Islands, forms a fairly close-knit dialect-group. 
The Algonquian family covers the northeastern part of the con- 
tinent and includes the languages of eastern and central Canada 
(MicmaCf Montagnais, Cree), of New England {Penobscot^ Mclssot 
chusetts, Naticky Narraganset, Mohican, and so on, with Delaware 
to the south), and of the Great Lakes region {Ojibwa, PotawaUmi, 
Menomini, Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, Peoria, Illinois, Miami, and so 
on), as well as a few detached languages in the west: BUu^foot, 
Cheyenne, and Arapoho, The Athabascan family covers all but the 
coastal fringe of northwestern Canada (Chipewyan, Beaver, Dogrib, 
Sam, etc.), a number of isolated groups in California (such as 
Hupa and Matole), and a third, large area in the south, the Apache 
and Navajo languages. The Iroquoian family was spoken in a dis- 
trict surrounded by Algonquian; it includes, among others, the 
Huron (or Wyavdoi) language, and the languages of the Iroquois 
type {Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Tuscarora) ; in 
a detached region to the south Cherokee was spoken. The Musko^ 
gean family includes, among other languages, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek, and Seminole, The Siouan family includes many languages, 
such as Dakota, Teton, Oglala, Assiniboine, Kansa, Omaha, Osage, 
Iowa, Missouri, Winnebago, Mandan, Crow, A Uto~Aztecan family 
has been prop)osed, on the basis of a probable relationship, to 
include, as three branches, the Piman family (east of the Gulf of 
California), the Shoshonean family (in southern California and 
eastward, including Ute, Paiute, Shoshone, Comanche, and Hopt), 
and the great Nahuatlan family in Mexico, including Aztec, the 
language of an ancient civilization. 

The number of speakers of American languages in the rest of 
America is uncertain: a recent estimate places the figure for 
Mexico alone at 4^ millions and for Peru and Brazil at over 3 
millions each, with a total of over 6 millions for Mexico and C!entral 
America and of over 8^ millions for South America. The number 
of languages and their relationships are quite unknown; some 
twenty or so independent families have been set up for Mexico 
and Central America, and round eighty for South America. In the 
former region, l^cside Nahuatlan, we may mention the Mayan 
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fftmily in Yucatan as the bearer of an ancient civilization. In 
South America, we note, in the northwest, the Arawak and Catib 
families, which once prevailed in the West Indies; the Tupi^ 
.Gmrani, stretched along the coast of Brazil, the Araitcanian in 
Chile, and Keckuan, the language of the Inca civilization. Both 
the Aztec and the Maya had developed systems of writing; as 
both the were largely hieroglyphic and have been only in 

part deciphered, these records do not give us information about 
the older forms of speech. 



CHAPTER 6 


THE PHONEME 

6 . 1 . In Chapter 2 we distinguished three successive events in 
an act of speech: A, the speaker's situation; B, his utterance of 
speech-sound and its impingement on the hearer’s ear-drums; and 
C, the hearer’s response. Of these three types of events, 'A and C 
include all the situations that may prompt a person to speak and 
all the actions which a hearer may perform in response; in sum, 
A and C make up the world in which we live. On the other hand, 
B, the speech-sound,' is merely a means which enables us to re- 
spond to situations that would otherwise leave us unaffected, or 
to respond more accurately to situations that otherwise might 
prompt less useful responses. In principle, the student of language 
is concerned only with the actual speech (B) ; the study of speakers’ 
situations and hearers’ responses (A and C) is equivalent to the 
sum total of human knowledge. If we had an accurate knowledge 
of every speaker’s situation and of every hearer’s response — and 
this would make us little short of omniscient — we could simply 
register these two facts as the meaning (A-C) of any given speech- 
utterance (B), and neatly separate our study from all other do- 
mains of knowledge. The fact that speech-utterances themselves 
often play a part in the situation of a speaker and in the response 
of a hearer, might complicate things, but this difficulty would 
not be serious. Linguistics, on this ideal plane, would consist of 
two main investigations: phonetics, in which we studied the speech- 
event without reference to its meaning, investigating only the 
sound-producing movements of the speaker, the sound-waves, and 
the action of the hearer’s ear-drum, and semantics, in which we 
studied the relation of these features to the features of meaning, 
showing that a certain type of speech-sound was uttered in certain 
types of situations and led the hearer to perform certain types of 
response. 

Actually, however, our kribwledge of the world in which we live 
is so imperfect that we can rarely make accurate statements about 
the meaning of a speech-form. The situatioilk (A) which lead to 
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an utterance, and the hearer’s responses (C), include many thinga 
that have not been mastered by science* Even if we knew much 
more than we do about the external world, we should still have to 
reckon with the predispositions of the speaker and the hearer. 
We cannot foretell whether^ in a given situation, a person will 
speak, or if so, what words he will use, and we cannot foretell 
how he will respond to a given speech. 

It is true that we are concerned not so much with each individual 
as with the whole community. We do not inquire into the minute 
nervous processes of a person who utters, say, the word apple, 
but content ourselves rather with determining that, by and large, 
for all the members of the community, the word apple means a 
certain kind of fruit. However, as soon as we try to deal accurately 
with this matter, we find that the agreement of the community is 
far from perfect, and that every person uses speech-forms in a 
unique way. 

6* 2. The study of language can be conducted without special 
assumptions only so long as we pay no attention to the meaning 
of what is spoken. This phase of language study is known as 
phonetics {experimental phonetics, laboratory phonetics). The pho- 
netician can study either the sound-producing movements of the 
speaker {physiological phonetics) or the resulting sound-waves 
{physical or acoustic phonetics ) ; we have as yet no means for study- 
ing the action of the hearer's ear-drum. 

Physiological phonetics begins with inspection. The laryngoscope, 
for instance, is a mirror-device which enables an observer to see 
another person’s (or his own) vocal chords. Like other devices of 
the sort, it interferes with normal speech and can serve only for 
very limited phases of observation. The x-ray does good service 
where its limitations can be overcome; tongue-positions can be 
photographed, for instance, if one lays a thin metal strip or chain 
along the upper surface of the tongue. Other devices give a trans- 
ferred record. For instance, a false palate covered with coloring- 
matter is put into the mouth; after the speaker utters a sound, 
the places where the tongue has touched the palate are recogniz- 
able by the removal of the coloring-matter. In most devices of 
this sort a bulb is attached to some part of the speaker’s vocal 
organs, say to the adam’s-apple; the mechanism transforms the 
movement into up-and-down movements of a pen-point which 
touches a strip of p&per. The strip of paper is kept moving at an 
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even rate of speed, so that the up-and-down movement of the 
pen-point appears on the paper as a wavy line. This recording 
device is called -a kymograph. In acoustic phonetics one secures 
imprints of the sound-waves. Records of this kind are familiar to 
us in the form vS. phonograph-disks; phoneticians have not yet 
succeeded in analyzing most features of such records. 

A considerable part of our information about speech-sounds is 
due to the methods we have just outlined. However, laboratory 
phonetics does not enable us to connect speech-sounds with mean- 
ings; it studies speech-sounds only as muscular movements or as 
disturbances in the air, without regard to their use in communica- 
tion. On this plane we find that speech-sounds are infinitely 
complex and infinitely varied. 

Even a short speech is continuous: it consists of an unbroken 
succession of movements and sound-waves. No matter into how 
many successive parts we break up our record for purposes of 
minute study, an even finer anal3rsis is always conceivable. A 
speech-utterance is what mathematicians call a continuum; it 
can be viewed as consisting of any desired number of successive 
parts. 

Speech-utterances are infinitely varied. Everyday experience 
tells us that different persons speak differently, for we can rec(^- 
nize people by their voices. The phonetician finds that no two 
utterances are exactly alike. 

Evidently the working of language u due to a resemblance be- 
tween successive utterances. Utterances which in ordinary life 
we describe as consisting of “the same” speech-forms — say, 
successive utterances of the sentence I’m hungry — evidently 
contain some constant features of sound-wave, common to all 
utterances of this “same” speech-form. Only on this assumption 
can we account for our ordinary use of language. The phonetician, 
however, cannot make sure of these constant features, as long tts 
he ignores the meaning of what is said. Suppose, for instance, 
that he had records of an utterance which we could identify as 
representing the qrllable man, spoken on two different pitch- 
schemes. If the language of these utterances were English, we 
should say that both contained the same speech-form, namely, 
the word man, but if the language were Chinese, the two records 
mij^i represent two different speech-forms, since in Chinese dif- 
ferences of pitch-scheme are cormected with different meaninp; 
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the word man with a high rising pitdi, for instance means ‘ deceive/ 
and the word man with a falling pitch means 'slow.' As long as 
we pay no attention to meanings, we cannot decide whether two 
uttered forms are “the same" or “different,” The phonetician 
cannot tell us which features are significant for communication 
and which features are immaterial. A feature which is significant 
in some languages or dialects, nmy be indifferent in others. 

6. S. The fact that two utterances of the syllable man with 
different pitch-schemes are “the same” speech-form in English, 
but “different” speech-forms in Chinese, ^ows us that the work- 
ing of language depends upon our habitually and conventionally 
discriminating some features of sound and ignoring all others. 
The features of sound in any utterance, as they might be recorded 
in the laboratory, are the gross acoustic features of this utterance. 
Part of the gross acoustic features are indifferent {rwn-distmctive), 
and only a part are connected with meanings and essential to 
communication' {distinctive). The difference between distinctive 
and non-distinctive features of sound lies entirely in the habit of 
the speakers. A feature that is distinctive in one language, may 
be non-distinctive in another language. 

Since we can recognize the distinctive features of an utterance 
only when we know the meaning, we cannot identify them on the 
plane of pure phonetics. We know that the difference between 
the English forms man and men is distinctive, because we know 
from ordinary life that thew two forms are used under different 
circumstances. It is possible that some science other than lin- 
guistics may define this difference in accurate terms, providing 
even for the case where we use man for more than one individual 
(man vxuds hut little here hdono). In any case, however, this dif- 
ference cannot be recognized by purely phonetic observation: the 
difference between the vowel sounds of man and men is in some 
langua^ non-distinctive. 

To recognize the distinctive features of a language, we must 
leave the ground of pure phonetics and act as though science had 
progressed far enou^ to identify all the situations and responses 
that make up the meaning of speech-forms. In the case of our 
own language, we trust to our everyday knowledge to tell us 
whether speech-forms are “the same” or “different.” Thus, we 
find that the word man spoken on various pitch-schemes is in 
English still “the same” word, with one and the same meaning, 
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but that man and mm (or pan and pm) are '' different'^ words, 
with different meanings. In the case of a strange language we 
have to learn such things by trial and error, or to obtain the mean* 
ings from someone that knows the language. 

The study of significant speech-sounds is phonology or practical 
phonetics. Phonology involves the consideration of meanings. 
The meanings of speech-forms could be scientifically defined only 
if all branches of science, including, especially, psychology and 
physiology, were close to perfection. Until that time, phonology 
and, with it, all the semantic phase of language study, rests upon 
an assumption, the fundamental assumption of linguistics; we must 
assume that in every speech-community some utterances are alike 
in form and mehning. 

6 . 4 . A moderate amount of experimenting will show that the 
significant features of a speech-form are limited in number. In 
this respect, the significant features contrast with the gross acoustic 
features, which, as we have seen, form a continuous whole and 
can be subdivided into any desired number of parts. In order to 
recognize the distinctive features of forms in our own language, 
we need only determine which features of sound are “different*' 
for purposes of communication. Suppose, for instance, that we 
start with the word pin: a few experiments in saying words out 
loud soon reveal’ the following resemblances and differences: 

(1) pin ends with the same sound as fin, sin, tin, but begins 
differently; this kind of resemblance is familiar to us because of 
our tradition of using end-rime in verr"'; 

(2) pin contains the sound of in, but adds something at the 
beginning; 

(3) pin ends with the same sound as man, sun, hm, but the 
resemblance is smaller than in (1) and (2) ; 

(4) pin begins with the same sound as pig, pill, pit, but ends 
differently; 

(5) pin begins with the same sound as pat, push, peg, but the 
resemblance is smaller than in (4); 

(6) pin begins and ends like pm, pan, pun, but the middle part 
is different; 

(7) pin begins and ends differently from dig, fish, mill, but the 
middle part is the same. 

In this way, we can find forms which partially resemble pin, 
by altering any one of three parts of the word. We can alter first 
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one and then a second of the three parts and stiQ have a partial 
resemblance; if we alter the first part and then the second, we get 
a series like pinrtinrtan; if we alter the first part and then the 
third, we get a series like pirirtin-tick; if we alter the second part 
and then the third, we get a series like pinr^anrpack: and if we 
alter all three parts, no resemblance is left, as in pinrlinrian-tack. 

Further experiment fails to reveal any more replaceable parts 
in the word pin: we conclude that the distinctive features of this 
word are three indivisible units. Each of these units occurs also 
in other combinations, but cannot be further analyzed by partied 
resemblaftces: each of the three is a minimum unit of distinctive 
soundrfeaturej a phoneme. Thus we say that the word pin consists 
of three phonemes: the first of these occurs also in pety pocky push, 
and many other words; the second also in fig, hit, miss, and many 
other words; the third also in tan, run, hen, and many other words. 
In the case of pin our alphabetic writing represents the three 
phonemes by three letters, p, i, and n, but our conventions of 
writing are a poor guide; in the word thick, for instance, our writ- 
ing represents the first phoneme by the two-letter group ih and 
the third by the two-letter group ck. 

A little practice will enable the observer to recognize a phoneme 
even when it appears in different parts of words, as pm, apple, mop. 
Sometimes our stock of words does not readily bring out the 
resemblances and differences. For instance, the word then evi- 
dently consists of three phonemes, but (especially under the in- 
fluence of our way of writing) we might question whether the 
initial phoneme was or was not the same as in thick; once we hit 
upon the pair thigh and thy, or upon mouth and mouthe, we see 
that they are different. 

6. 6, Among the gross acoustic features of any utterance, then, 
certain ones are distinctive, recurring in recognizable and rela- 
tively constant shape in successive utterances. These distinctive 
features occur in lumps or bundles, each one of which* we call a 
phoneme. The speaker has been trained to make sound-producing 
movements in such a way that the phoneme-features will be 
present in the sound-waves, and he has been trained to respond 
only to these features and to ignore the rest of the gross acoustic 
mass that reaches his ears. 

It would be useless to try to produce the distinctive features in a 
pure state, free from non-distinctive accompaniments, tor ex- 
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ample, an Englidb word, as such, has no distinctive pitchnscheme 
— the features of pitch which appear in any utterance of it are 
non-distinctive but of course we cannot speak a word like man 
without any features of pitch: in any one utterance of it there will 
be some pitch-scheme — even, rising, falling, hig^, middle, low, 
and so on. The phonemes of a language are not sounds, but merely 
features of sound which the speakers have been trained to produce 
and recognize in the current of actual speech-sound — just as 
motorists are trained to stop before a red signal, be it an electric 
signal-light, a lamp, a flag, or what not, although there is no 
disembodied redness apart from these actual signals. 

In fact, when we observe closely, especially in a language foreign 
to us, we often notice the wide range of non-distinctive features 
and the relatively slight consistency of the distinctive features. 
The Menomini Indian, in a word like that for ‘water,' which I 
shall here render as nipewy seems to us to be speaking the middle 
consonant sometimes as a p and sometimes as a b. For his language, 
the phonemic (that is, essential) feature is merely a closure of the 
lips without escape of breath through the nose. Everything else, 
including the features by which English distinguishes between p 
and 5, is non-distinctive. On the other hand, a slight pufif of 
breath before-the consonant, or else a slight catch in the throat — 
either of which will probably escape the ear of an English hearer — 
would produce in the Menomini language two entirely different 
phonemes, each of which contrasts with the plain p-b phoneme. 

In the same way, a Chinese observer who bad not been fore- 
warned, would probably have some trouble before he realized that 
English words have the same meaning (are “the same”) regardless 
of their pitch-schenje. 

In part, the non-distinctive features receive a fairly conventional 
treatment. When a foreign speaker reproduces the phonemic 
values of our language so as to make himself understood, but does 
not distribute the non-distinctive features in accordance with our 
habit, we say that he speaks our language well enough, but with a 
foreign “accent." In English, for instance, we produce the initial 
phonemes of words like pin, tin, kick with a slight puff of breath 
(aspiration) after the opening of the closure, but when an s pre- 
cedes, as in spin, stick, skin, we usually leave off this puff of breath. 
As this difference is not distinctive, a foreign speaker who fails to 
reproduce it, is still intelligible, but his speech will seem queer to 
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U8. Frenohmen are likely to fail in this matter, because in French 
the phonemes which resemble our p, jb are q)oken always without 
aspiration. On the other hand, an Englishman or American who 
speaks French well enough to he understood, is likely still to dis- 
please his hearers by using the aspiration after p, t, k. 

Non-distinctive features occur in all manner of distributions. In 
most types of American English, the ^-phoneme in words like 
toater or butter is often reduced to an instantaneous touch of the 
tongue-tip against the ridge behind the upper gums: in our habit, 
the sound so produced suffices to represent the phoneme. In 
England this variant is unknown, and is likely to be interpreted as 
a variant of the phoneme d, — so that the American may find that 
he is not understood when he asks for vxUer. 

In the ordinary case, there is a limit to the variability of the non- 
distinctive features: the phoneme is kept distinct from all other 
phonemes of its language. Thus, we speak the vowel of a word like 
pen in a great many ways, but not in any way that belongs to the 
vowel of pin, and not in any way that belongs to the vowel of 
pan: the three types are kept rigidly apart. 

6. 6. The fact that distinctions which are phonemic in one 
language or dialect are indifferent in others, and the fact that the 
borders between different phonemes differ in different languages 
and dialects, appears most clearly when we hear Or try to speak a 
foreign language or dialect. We have just seen an instance of how 
American English may be misunderstood in England. The vowel 
of words like fob, bomb, hot is in American English much closer 
than in British English to the vowel of words like far, balm, pa; 
in some kinds of American English the two sets of words have in 
fact the same vowel. The Englishman of the south, moreover, has 
lost the r-sound in words like far, A London cabman did not 
understand me when I asked to be driven to the Comedy Theatre: 
I had forgotten myself and spoken the American form of the first 
vowel in comedy, and this the Englishman could take only as a 
representative of the vowel phoneme in a word like car — so that 
I was really asking for a Carmody Theatre, which does not exist. 

When we try to speak a foreign language or dialect, we are likely 
to replace its phonemes by the most similar phonemes of our own 
language or dialect. Sometimes our native phoneme and the foreign 
one overlap, so that part of the time our reproduction is correct, 
but part of the time it falls outside the range of the foreign sound. 
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Thus, an American who pronounces the French word mAtm 
(‘same’) with the vowel of the English word ma’m, will only part 
of the time produce a soimd which meets the conventional'iequire- 
ments of the French phoneme; most of the time he will be produc- 
ing a sound which differs decidedly from the vowel which the 
Frenchman is accustomed to hear. 

What saves the situation in such cases is the native’s complemen- 
tary inaccuracy. When we hear foreign speech-sounds we respond 
to them as if they contained the characteristics of some acoustically 
similar phoneme of our native language. The discrepancy disturbs 
Ub, and we say that the foreigner speaks indistinctly or with a 
strange “accent,” but we do not know where the difference lies. 
In our example, accordingly, the Frenchman wiU mostly under- 
stand the American’s pronunciation of mAme, even when it con- 
tains a vowel sound that would never occur in the Frenchman’s 
own pronunciation. However, if our rendition deviates too far 
from the foreign phoneme, and especially if it comes close to some 
other phoneme of the foreign language, we shall be misunderstood; 
thus, some varieties of the American’s Tno’ira which he uses for 
French mime, will be unintelligible because the Frenchman accepts 
them as renditions of a different phoneme which occurs, for in- 
stance, in words like Zomc (' blade ’). 

The confusion is more serious when two or three of the foreign 
phonemes resemble some one native phoneme of ours. Our infantile 
language-learning trains us to ignore differences that are not 
phonemic in our language. The English-speaker will not hear any 
difference between the Menomini forms a’ kdh ‘yes, indeed,’ and 
afJedh ‘kettle,’ and the first part of the word akahaemen ‘plum.’ 
In the first of these forms, the phoneme which resembles our k 
is preceded by a slight catch in the throat (a glottal stop) which 
I have designated here by an apostrophe; in the second, the k 
is preceded by a puff of breath (aspiration), which I have desig- 
nated by h; in the third form these features are absent. The 
English-speaker was trained in childhood not to respond to a 
catch in the throat or a slight huskiness before a consonant sound: 
if a feUow-speaker occasionally produces such a noise, we pay no 
attention to it. 

The Menomini, for his part, cannot distinguish differences like 
that of our t and d. Words like bad and bat sound alike to him. 
This appears, for instance, in the fact that the Menomini have 
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translated the word Smde into their language as if it were sweet, 
by the term sayiwenet 'one who is sweet/ There is a Menomini 
phoneme which resembles both our t and d, and doubtless the 
Menomini speaker often utters variants of this phoneme which 
fall within the range of our ^-phoneme, and occasionally variants 
which fall within the range of our d-phoneme, but his infantile 
training taught him to ignore these differences of sound. 

When we try to speak a foreign language, we reproduce, in such 
cases, several foreign phonemes by one single phoneme of our own. 
The native speaker, in turn, responds to our phoneme as if it 
were one ^)f his. Thus, the German hears no difference between 
the initial phoneme of tin and that of thin, since both of them 
resemble one of his native phonemes. When he speaks English, he 
uses this German phoneme. Hearing him, we respond to it as 
though it were our ^-phoneme; we are right, at any rate, in con- 
cluding that he does not distinguish between tin and thin. In quite 
the same way, when the English-speaker hears German, he will 
respond to two different phonemes of that language as though 
they were identical with the English phoneme that is initial in 
words like cat, and he will fail, in consequence, to distinguish be- 
tween some words that are quite different in the habits of the 
German. 

In other cases, the one phoneme which we substitute for sev- 
eral phonemes of the foreign language, is acoustically intermediate, 
and to the native speaker we seem to be interchanging the sounds. 
For instance, many Germans (such as Alsatians) have only one 
phoneme, of intermediate acoustic quality, in the sphere of our 
p and b, and in speaking our language they use this for both of 
our phonemes. When they do this in a word like pie, we are struck 
by the deviation in the direction of b and respond as though to 
the word buy; on the other hand, when they use their intermediate 
phoneme in a word like buy, we are struck by the deviation in the 
direction of p, and respond as though we had heard pie. Hence 
it seems to us (or to a Frenchman) that the German can pronounce 
both p and b, but perversely keeps interchanging the two. 

The greatest difficulty arises where a language makes signifi- 
cant use of features that play no such part in our language. An 
English-speaker who hears Chinese (or any of quite a few other 
languages), will fail to understand or to speak intelligibly, until 
he discovers and trains himself to hear and to reproduce the dis- 
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tinctions of relative pitch which are significant in every syllable. 
He does not respond to them at first, because as an infant he 
was trained not to notice the different pitch-schemes which occur 
in successive utterances of a word like man; the Chinese infant, 
on the other hand, was trained to respond to several types of such 
pitch-schemes. 

When the foreign language has only one phoneme in a general 
acoustic type where our language has more than one, it often 
seems to us as if the foreigner were using very different sounds 
without a reasonable distinction. Thus, the Menomini’s or the 
Alsatian’s one pA> phoneme will strike our ears now as p and 
now as b. 

Some persons have an aptitude for hearing and reproducing 
foreign speech-sounds; we say that such persons are good imitators 
or have a “good ear.” Most other people, if they hear enough of 
a foreign language, or if they are carefully instructed, will in time 
learn to understand and make themselves understood. Practical 
phoneticians sometimes acquire great virtuosity in discriminating 
and reproducing all manner of strange sounds. In this, to be 
sure, there lies some danger for linguistic work. Having learned 
to discriminate many kinds of sounds, the phonetician may turn 
to some language, new or familiar, and insist upon recording all 
the distinctions he has learned to discriminate, even when in this 
language they are non-distinctive and have no bearing whatever. 
Thus, having learned, say in the study of Chinese, to hear the 
difference between an aspirated p, f, A, (as we usually have it 
in words like pin, tin, kick) and a similar sound without aspiration 
(as a Frenchman forms it, and as we usually have it in words like 
spin, stick, skin), the phonetician may clutter up his record of 
English by marking the aspiration wherever he hears it, while 
in reality its presence or absence has nothing to do with the mean- 
ing of what is said. The chief objection to this procedure is its 
inconsistency. The phonetician’s equipment is personal and ac- 
cidental; he hears those acoustic features which are discriminated 
in the languages he has observed. Even his most “exact” record 
is bound to ignore innumerable non-distinctive features of sound; 
the ones that appear in it are selected by accidental and personal 
factors. There is no objection to a linguist’s describing all the 
acoustic features that he can hear, provided he does not confuse 
these with the phonemic features. He should remember that his 
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hearing of non-distinetive festutes depends upon the accident 
his personal equipment, and that his most elaborate account can- 
not remote^ approach the value of a mechanical record. 

Only two kinds of linguistic records are scientifically relevant. 
One is a mechanical record of the gross acoustic features, such as 
is produced in the phonetics laboratory. The other is a record 
in terms of phonemes, ignoring ail features that are not distinctive 
in the language. Until our knowledge of acoustics has progressed 
far beyond its present state, only the latter kind of record can 
be used for any study that tf^es into consideration the meaning of 
what is spoken. 

In fact, the laboratory phonetician usually knows, from other 
sources, the phonemic character of the speech-sounds he is study- 
ing; he usually formulates his problems not in purely acoustic 
terms, but rather in terms which he has borrowed' from practical 
phonetics. 

5. 7. In order to make a record of our observatiorrs, we need 
a system of written s}mibols which provides one sign for each 
phoneme of the language we are recording. Such a set of symbols 
is a phonetic alphabet, and a record of speech in the shape of these 
symbols is a phonetic transcription (or, simply, a transcription). 

The principle of a symbol for each phoneme is approached by 
our traditional alphabetic writing, but our traditional writing does 
not carry it out sufficiently for the purposes of linguistic study. 
We write sun and son differently, although the phonemes are the 
same, but lead (noun) and lead (verb) alike, though the phonemes 
are different. The words oh, owe, so, sew, sow, hoe, beau, (hough all 
end with the same phoneme, variously represented in writing; the 
words though, bough, through, cough, tough, hiccough end with dif- 
ferent phonemes but are all written with the letters -ough. Our 
letter x is superfiuous becau% it represents the same phonemes 
as i!» (as in tax) or 92 (as in examine) ; our letter c is superfiuous 
because it represents the same phoneme as k (in cat) or as « (in 
cent). Although we have the letter j for the initial phoneme in 
jam, we also use the letter 9 (as in gem) for this same phoneme. 
Standard English, as spoken in Chicago, has thirty-two simple 
primary phonemes: the twenty-six letters of our alphabet ate too 
few for a phonetic record. For some phonemes we use combina- 
tions of two letters (digraphs), as th for the initial phoneme in 
thin, ch for that in chin, sh tor that in shin, and ng for the final 
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phoneme in sing. This leads to further inconsistencies: in then 
we use th for a different phoneme, and in hothouse for the two 
phonemes which are normally represented by the separate let- 
ters t and h; in Thomas the th has the value of the phoneme or- 
dinarily represented by t. In singer we use ng for a single phoneme, 
as in sing^ but in finger the letters ng represent this phoneme plus 
the phoneme ordinarily represented by the letter jf, as in go. 
Traditional alphabetic writing is accurate only in the case of a 
few languages, such as Spanish, Bohemian, Polish, and Finnish, 
where it has been shaped or revised by persons who had worked 
out the phonemic system of their language. 

6 . 8 . On account of the imperfections of traditional writing and 
the lack of a suflScient number of characters in our (so-called 
‘‘Latin”) alphabet, scholars have devised many phonetic al- 
phabets. 

Some of these schemes depart entirely from our traditional 
habits of writing. Bell’s “Visible Speech” is the best-known of 
these, chiefly because Henry Sweet (1845-1912) used it. The sym- 
bols of this alphabet are simplified and conventionalized diagrams 
of the vocal organs in position for the utterance of the various 
phonemes. Visible Speech is hard to write and very costly to 
print. 

Another system which departs from the historical tradition is 
Jespersen’s “Analphabetic Notation.” Here every phoneme is 
represented by a whole set of symbols which consist of Greek 
letters and Arabic numerals, with Latin letters as exponents. 
Each Greek letter indicates an organ and each numeral a degree 
of opening; thus, a indicates the lips and 0 indicates closure, so 
that aO will appear in the formula for any phoneme during 
whose utterance the lips are closed, such as our p, 6, and m 
phonemes. The formula for the English m xjhoneme, as in rmin, 
is aO 62 €l, where 62 means that the back of the palate is lowered, 
and tl means that the vocal chords are in vibration. The advan- 
tages of this notation are evident, but of course it is not intended 
for the recording of whole utterances. 

Most phonetic alphabets are modifications of the traditional 
alphabet. They supplement the ordinary letters by such devices 
as small capitals, letters of the Greek alphabet, distorted forms of 
conventional letters, and letters with little marks, diacritical signs^ 
attached to them (e.g. a and d). There are many alphabets of this 
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typo, Buoh as tiiat oi Lepsius, used for Afrioui lai^:ai 4 ^; 
Lun^U, used for Swedish diatoots; of Bremer, used for Gexmaa 
dialects; of the American Anthropological As^iation, used fw 
American Indian languages. In this book we shall use the alphabet 
ot the International Phonetic Affiociation; this alphabet was de- 
veloped by Ellis, Sweet, Passy, and Daniel Jones. A crude form 
of phonetic alphabet appears in the “keys to pronunciation” of 
most dictionaries. Similar devices have grown up in the tradi- 
tioiud writing of some languages, devices such as the two dots ovor 
vowel letters in German writing (d, 6, U) or the diacritical marks in 
Bohemian writing (6 for our ch, S for our sh) ; the Russian and 
Serbian alphabets supplement the Greek alphabet with a number 
of extra letters. 

In principle, one phonetic alphabet is about as good as. another, 
since all we need is a few dozen symbols, enough to supply one for 
each phoneme of whatever language we are recording. In their 
application, however, all phonetic alphabets suffer from serious 
drawbacks. When they were invented, the principle of the phoneme 
had not been clearly recognized. The inventors meant their alpha- 
bets to be rich and flexible enough to offer a symbol for every 
acoustic variety that could be heard in any language. It is evident, 
today, that a record of this kind would amount to nothing less than 
a mechanical recording of the sound-waves, which would be the 
sune for no two utterances. In practice, the phonemic principle 
somehow slipped in: usually one wrote a s}mbol for each phoneme, 
but these symbols were highly differentiated and cluttered up with 
diacritical marks, for the purpose of indicating “exact” acoustic 
values. The varieties that were in this way distinguished, were 
merely those which phoneticians happened, to have noticed. 
Henry Sweet devised a relatively simple system, based on the 
Latin alphabet, which he called Romic, for use alongside of Visible 
Speech. When the phonemic principle became clear to him, he 
realized that his Romic notation would still be sufiBcient if one 
greatly simplified it. Accordingly he used a simplified form, with 
a cyiubol for each phoneme, and called it Broad Romic; he still 
believed, however, that the more complex form. Narrow Romic, 
was somehow “more accurate” and better suited to scientific 
purposes. 

Out of Sweet's Romic there has grown the alphabet of the In- 
ternational Phonetic Association, which consists, accordifi^y, of 
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tbe Latin symbols, suppiemented by a number of artifidal letters, 
and a few diactitioid marks. In a modified fmm, we idudl use it in 
this book, placing between square brackets, as is oustomaiy, every* 
thing that is printed in phonetic i^mbols. 

6 . 9. The principle on which the IntematkNoal Alphabet is 
based, is to employ ordinary letters in values approximating the 
values they have in some of the chief European languages, and to 
supplement these letters by artificial signs or by the use of dia- 
critical marks whenever the number of phonemes of a type ex- 
ceeds the number of ordinary letters. Thus, if a language has one 
jfiioneme of the general type of our ^^und, we symbolize this 
plumeme by the ordinary letter [t], regardless of whether this 
phoneme is acoustically quite like the English or the French t- 
sound, but if the language has two phonemes of this general type, 
we can symbolize only one of them by [t], and for the second one 
we must resort to the use of a capital [t], or an italic [t], or some 
other similar device. If a language has two phonemes of the general 
type of our e-sound as in pen, we use the letter [e] for one of them, 
and the supplementary 83 anbol [e] for the other, as in pan [pen]. 

These principles, which the International Phonetic Association 
formulated as early as 1912, have been neglected even by its 
members; most students have failed to break away from tbe tradi- 
tion of the time when tbe phonemic principle had not yet been 
recognized. Thus, we find most writers using queer symbols f<w 
Engli^ phonemes because it has been recognized that English 
phonemes differ from the most similar types of French phonemes. 
For instance, having pre-empted tbe symbol [o] for the phoneme of 
IVench eau [o] (‘water'), these authors do not use this letter for 
recording the English vowel in son, because this English phoneme is 
unlike the French phoneme. In the present edition of this book, 
where the examples are given in British pronunciation, I follow 
the customary transcription, e.g. top [top]. 

Where several languages or dialects are under discussion, each 
one must be recorded in terms of its own phonemes; the differ- 
ences, so far as we are able to state them, may deserve a verbal 
description, but must not be allowed to interfere with our symbols. 
Thus, even a phonetician who thinks he can describe in accurate 
terms the differences between the phonemes of standard English as 
qx>ken in Ch^pago and as spoken in London, will add nothing to 
the value of his statements by using queer symbols for one or the 
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other of tliese two aets of phonemes, and be will only make thU^ 
still harder if he nses outhmdish symbols tor both them, because 
he happens to know that the <»dinsry letters have been used for 
recording the somewhat different phonemes of some oth^ language. 

The principle of a angle eyiu^l for a single phoneme may be 
modified without harm only where no ambiguity can result. It 
may be advisable, where no ambiguity can result, to depart from 
the strict prindple when this saves the use of extra symbols that 
might be disfturbing to the reader or costly to print. In scsne lan> 
guages, sounds like our [p, t, k] with a slight puff of breath aftor 
them, are distinct from sounds like the French [p, t, k] without this 
aspiration; if the language has no phoneme designated by [h], or if 
it has such a phoneme but this phoneme never occurs after [p, t, 
k], then i^ is safe and economical to use the compound qrmbols 
[ph, th, kh] for the former ts^pe. 

6. 10. The matter of recording languages is complicated not 
only by the existence of several phonetic alphabets and by in- 
consistencies in their application, but also by the frequent use of 
two other devices alongside phonetic transcription. 

One of these devices is the citation of forms in their traditional 
orthography. This is often done where the language in question 
uses the Latin alphabet. The author either supposes tlmt his 
reader kpows the pronunciation, or else, in the case of ancient 
languages, he may not care to guess at the pronunciation. Citation 
is often helpful to readers who are funiliar with the ordinary 
orthography; it is only fair, however, to add a transcription, e.g. 
French eau [o] 'water.’ Even in the case ancient languages it is 
often useful to add a guess at the pronunciation, e.g. Old EngliA 
geoc [jok] 'yoke.' Only in the case of languages like Bohemian or 
Finnish, whose traditional orthography is entirely phonetic, can 
one dispense with a transcription. In the case of Latin, a citation 
with a macron over long vowels is sufficient (e.g. amdre 'to love’), 
since, so far as we kitow, Latin orthography was phonetic except 
that it failed to indicate the distinction between long and shmli 
vowels. 

For languages which use alphabets other than the Latin, citation 
is less often employed. It is customary in the case of Greek, less 
often ot Rtuahm, but is in every way to be deplored. Some huuirious 
publications itululge even in Hebrew, Arabic, and Sandait type for 
citing these languages. The only reasonable exceptions here are 
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forms of writing like the Chinese and the ancient Egyptian, whoee 
symbols, as we diall see, have meaning*valaes that cannot be 
represented in phonetic terms. 

For languages which use writing of some form other than the 
Latin ^phabet, transliteration is often employed instead of tranr 
scription. Transliteration consists in assigning some letter of the 
Latin alphabet (or some group of letters or some artificial sjmibol) 
to each character of the original alphabet, and thus reproducing 
the traditional orthography in terms of Latin letters. Unfortu- 
nately, different traditions ^ve grown tip for transliterating differ- 
ent languages. Thus, in transliterating Sanskrit, the Ldtin letter 
c is used to represent a Sanskrit letter which seems to have des- 
ignated a phoneme much like our initial phoneme in words like 
chin, but in transliterating the Slavic alphabet, the letter e is 
used to represent a letter which designates a phoneme resembling 
our ts combination in hols. For most linguistic purposes it would 
be better to use a phonetic transcription. 

S. 11. It is not difficult (even aside from the help that is af- 
forded by our alphabetic writing) to make up a list of the pho- 
nemes of one’s language. One need only proceed with a moderate 
number of words as we did above with the word pin, to find that 
one has identified every phoneme. The number of simple primary 
phonemes in different languages runs from about fifteen to about 
fifty. Standard English, as spoken in Chicago, has thirty-two. 
Compound phonemes are combinations of simple phonemes which 
act as units so far as meaning and word-structure are concerned. 
Thus, the diphthong in a word like buy can be viewed as a com- 
bination of the vowel in far with the phoneme that is initial in 
yes. Standard English has twelve such combination.s. 

It is somewhat harder to identify the secondary phonemes. These 
are not part of any simple meaningful speech-form taken by itself, 
but appear only when two or more are combined into a larger 
form, or else when sp)eech-form8 are used in certain wajrs — eq)e- 
cially as sentences. Thus, in English, when we combine several 
simple elements of speech into a word of two or more syllables, 
we always use a secondary phoneme of stress which consists in 
speaking one of these syllables louder than the other or others: 
in the word foretell we speak the tell louder than the fore, but in 
foresight the fore is louder than the sight. The noun contest has 
the stress on the first syllable, the verb canteH on the second. Fea- 
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tunes of pUeh appear in En^Ush as secondary ph<»ieineB chiefly 
at the end of sentences, as in the contrast between a question (of 
four o’dock?) and an answer (at /our o’clode). It is worth noticing 
that Chinese, as well as many other languages, uses features of 
pitch as primary phonemes. The secondary phonemes are harder 
to observe than the primary phonemes, because they occur only 
in combinations or in particular uses of simple forms (e.g. John? 
in contrast with John) . 

The principles we have outlined would probably enable an 3 rone 
familiar with the use of writing to work out a sjrstem of tran* 
scribing his language. In this book the English examples will be 
transcribed, uitless otherwise indicated, according to the pronun* 
elation of educated speakers in the south of England. This requires 
thirty-two sjmbols for primary phonemes and eight for secondary 
phonemes ; however, following the customary scheme of tran- 
scription, we shall use several additional symbols. 





Primary phonemes 



[a:] half 

[ha:f ] 

[ g 1 yiw 

[giv ] 

[ p ] pick [pik ] 

[ A ] Ujp 

[Ap 

] 

.[ h ] 

[hAt ] 

[ X ] red 

[red] 

[blh^ 

[big 

] 

[ i ] inn 

[in ] 

[ s ] 

[set ] 

[ d ] 

[dig 

] 

[ j 1 yes 

[jes ] 

[ / ] shop Lfop ] 

[ ^ ] jam 

[%em] 

[ k ] cut 

[kAt ] 

[ t ] tip 

[tip ] 

[ 6 ] then 

[5eii 

] 

[ 1 ] lamb [km ] 

[ ^ ] dan [tfin] 

[ e ] 

[eg 

] 

[ m ] met 

[met] 

[ 0 ] thin [0in ] 

[ e ] add 

[ed 

] 

[ n ] nd 

[net ] 

[ u ] put 

[put] 

[ 9 ] better [*bet9] 

[ g ] si«y 

[siD ] 

[ V ] van 

[ven] 

[ a: ] bird 

[ba:d] 

[ 0 ] odd 

[od ] 

[ w ] icet 

[wet] 

[ f ]fat 

[ fet ] 

[ o; ] ought [o:t ] 

[ z ] zip 

[zip ] 




[ 5 ] 'fouge [raws] 





Compound primary 

PHONEMES 



[ aj ] huy 

[baj 


[aw] cow 

[kaw] 

[ ea ] care 

[keo] 

[ ej ] 6oy 

[bej 


[ow] low 

[low ] 

[ ia ] fear 

[fio ] 

[ ij ] 

[bij 


[uw] do 

[duw] 

[ 39 ] door [d39 ] 

[ oj ] hoy 

[boj 

] 

[juw] few 

[fjuw] 

[ U9 ] sure 

[/uaj 




Secondary phonemes 




[ '•]> placed before primary symbols, loudest stress : That's mine/ 
[bet s "maju !]. 
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[ I ], placed before primary symbols, ordinary stress : examine 
[igizemiii], I’ve seen it [aj v 'sijn it]. 

[ I ], placed before primary symbols, less loud stress : mUkman 
[■milkimen], Keep it up [lUjp it Up], 

[ I ], placed under one of the primary symbols [1, n], a slight stress 
which makes this primary phoneme louder than what precedes 
and what follows : brialer [*brit]3], buttoning [*bAtgig]. 

[ . ], placed after primary symbols, the falling pitch at the end of a 
statement : Pve teen it [aj v <sijn it). 

[ ? ], placed after ptknaiy symbols, the rising pitch at the end of a 
yesK>r-no question : Have you teen it ? [hov ju 'sijnnt ?]. 

[ 1 ], placed after primary symbols, the distoxtaon of the pitch- 
scheme in exclamations : Kt on fire! [it s on ’fajo], Seven 
o'dodc?/ [isevno'kbk?!]. 

[ , ], placed between primary symbols, the pause, often preceded 
by rising pitch, that promises continuation of the sentence : 
John, (he older boy, it away at tchool ['d^on, &ij 'owldo >boj, iz 
oiwej 9t iskuwl]. 



CHAPTKK 6 


TYBES OP PHONEMES 

6. 1. While the general principleB which we surr^ed in the last 
chapter will enable an observer to analyse the ph<n>etic sbruoture of 
his own spee^, they yield very little help, at ibe start, fOT the 
understanding of a strange language. The observer who hears a 
strange language, notices those of the gross acoustic feattires which 
represent phonemefi in his own language or in other languages he 
has studied, but he has no way of knowing whether these features 
are significant in the language he is observing. Moreover,’ be fails 
to notice acoustic features which are not significant in his own 
language and in the other languages be has studied, but are signifi- 
cant in the new language. His first attempts at recording contain 
irrelevant distinctions, but fail to show essential ones. Even a 
mechanical record will not help at this stage, ance it would register 
the gross acoustic features, but would not tell which ones were 
significant. Only by findmg out which utterances are alike in 
meaning, and which ones are different, can the observer learn to 
recognize the phonemic distinctions. So long as the analysis ol 
meaning remains outside the powers of science, the analyw and 
recording of languages will remain an art or a practical skilL 

Experience shows that one acquires this sldll more easily if one 
is forewarned as to the kinds of speech-sounds that are distinctive 
in various languages — although it is true that any new language 
may show some entirely unforeseen distinction. This information 
is most easily acquired if it is put into the form of a rough descrip- 
tion of the actions of the vocal organs. This rough descrq>tion is 
what we mean by the term practical phondica. After tira obsmrnr 
has found out which of the gross acoustic features are significant 
in a language, his description of the significant features can be 
illustrated by a mechanic^ record. 

6. 2. We have no spedai organs for q)eeeh; speech-sounds are 

produced by Hbs organs that are used in breathing and eating. 
Most qiee^Hnunds are produced by interference with the out* 
g(^ Exceptions to this are meHonrsmmda or didu. As 

M 
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a noD-linguistic sign of surprised commiseration (and idso as a 
dgnal to urge horses), we sometimes make a click — the novelist 
represents it by tvA, tvl! — with the t<mgue against the ridge just 
back of the upper teeth. As speech-sounds, various clicks, formed 
in different parts of the mouth, are used in some African languages. 

6. 3. The first interference which the outgoing breath may meet, 
is in the larynx. The larynx is a box of cartilage at the head of the 
wind-pipe, visible from the outside as the adam’s-apple. Within 
the larynx, at the right and left, are two shelf-like muscular pro- 
tuberances, the vocal chords. The opening between them, through 
which the breath passes, is called the glottis. In ordinary*breathing 
the vocal chords are relaxed and the breath passes freely through 
the glottis. At the rear of the larynx, the vocal chords are attached 
to two movable cartilaginous hinges, the arytenoids. Thanks to 
delicate muscular adjustments, both the vocal chords and the 
arytenoids can be set into a number of positions. The extreme 
positions are the wide-open position of ordinary breathing and the 
firmly closed position which occurs when one holds one’s breath 
with the mouth wide open. Various languages make use of various 
intermediate positions of the glottis. 

One of these positions is the position for voicing. In voicing, the 
vocal chords are drawn rather tightly together, so that the breath 
can get through only from instant to instant. In getting through, 
the breath-stream sets the vocal chords into vibration; the fre- 
quency ranges from around eighty to around one-thousand vibra- 
tions per second. These vibrations, communicated to the outer air, 
strike our ears as a musical sound, which we call the voice. The 
voice does not play a part in all speech-sounds: we distinguish 
between voiced and unvoiced (or breathed) speech-sounds. If one 
places a finger on the adam’s-applc, or, better, if one presses one’s 
palms tightly over one’s cars, and then utters a voiced sound, such 
'jB (vJ or [z], the voice will be felt as a trembling or vibration, while 
unvoiced sounds, such as [f] or [s] will lack this buzzing accompani- 
ment. It seems that in every language at least a few phonemes have 
lack of voicing among their fixed characteristics. During the 
production of most unvoiced sounds the glottis is wide open, as in 
ordinary breathing. 

Various adjustments enable us to alter the loudness and the 
pitch of the voice-sound as well as its quality of resoiumoe. These 
last variations, such as the “head register,” “chest register,” 
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^'mu£9ed sound/’ metallic sound/’ and the Uke^ have not been 
idiysiologically analysed. 

Among the positions int^tnediate between breathing and voicing, 
several daaerve mention. If the vocal chords are so far separated 
that the voice no longer sounds pure, but is accompanied by the 
friction*sound of the breath passing through the glottis, we get a 
murmur. In English, the unstressed vowels are often spoken with 
murmur instead of voice. As a phoneme, the murmur occurs in 
Bohemian, where it may be transcribed by the symbol [h], which 
is used in the conventional orthography of this language. If the 
glottis is Still farther opened, the voice ceases and only a fridtwnr 
sound i^mains; this frictionHSOund characterizes our phoneme [h], 
as in hand [hend]. Another intermediate position is the whisper^ 
in which only the cartilage-glottis — that is, the space between the 
arytenoids — is open, but the vocal chords are in contact. In 
what we ordinarily call whispering,” the whisper is substituted 
for the voice and the imvoiced sounds are produced as in ordinary 
speech. 

The Boimd-waves produced by the vibration of the vocal chords 
in voicing, are modified by the shape and by the elasticity of the 
channel through which they pass before they reach the outer air. 
If we compare the vocal chords to the reeds of a wind-instrument, 
we may view the mouth, or rather, the whole cavity from the vocal 
chords to the lips, including, in some cases the nasal cavity, as a 
resmaiice^harnber. By setting the mouth into various positions, 
by cutting off the exit either through the mouth or through the 
nose, and by tightening or loosening the muscles of this region, we 
vary the configuration of the outgoing sound-waves. 

In contrast with musical sound, noises, which consist of irregular 
combinations of sound-waves, can be produced by means of the 
glottis, the tongue, and the lips. Some voiced soimds, such as 
[a, m, 1], are purely musical, that is, relatively free from noise, 
while others, such as [v, z], consist of a noise plus the musical sound 
of voicing. Unvoiced sounds consist merely of noises; examples 
are [p, f, s]. 

6 . 4 . When the breath leaves the larynx, it passes, in normal 
breathing, through the nose. During most speech, however, we 
cut off this exit by raising the vdwm. The velum is the soft, mov- 
able back part of the palate; at the rear it ends in the uvula, the 
little lobe that can be seen hang in g down in the center of tiie mouth. 
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If one stands before a mirror, breathii^ quietly tbroui^ nose and; 
mouth, and then qpeaks a dear [a], one can see the raising of iho 
velum, eiQ)ecially one watches the uvula. the vdum is 

raised, its edge lies against the rear wall of the breath-passage, 
cutting off the exit of the breath through the nose. Most sounds of 
q)eech are purely oral; the velum is completely raised and no 
breath escapes t^ugh the nose. If the velum is not comptetdy 
raised, some of die breath escapes through the nose and the 
speech-sounds have a peculiar resonance; such sounds are called 
ruuaUzed sounds. In English the difference between purely oral 
and nasalized sounds is not distinctive; we often nasalize our 
vowels before and after the phonemes [m, n,_q], and we nasalize 
more than usual when we are tired or relaxed. In some languages, 
however, nasalized sounds, most commonly vowels, are separate 
phonemes, distinct from similar soimds without nasalization. The 
usual symbols for nasalization are a small hook under a letter (this 
is used in the traditional orthography of Polidi), or a tilde over a 
letter (Portuguese orthography and International Phonetic As- 
sociation). Ftendi has four nasalized vowels as phonemes, dis- 
tinct from the corresponding purely oral vowels; bos [bo] ‘stock- 
ing,* but banc [bd] 'bench'; mot [mo] ‘word,’ but mont [m5] 
‘mountain.’ 

If the velum is not raised and the exit of the breath through the 
mouth is in any cut off, then, as in ordinary breathing, all the 
breath escapes through the nose. Phonemes where this is the case 
are nasal. In Engli^ we have three nasals: [m], in which the lips 
are closed; [n], in which the tongue is pressed against the gums; and 
[q], as in ring [sig], in which the back of the tongue is piMsed 
against the palate. 'These are purely musical sounds, characterized 
by the resonances which the different shapes of the oral-nasal 
cavity give to the musical sound of the voice. Some languagges, 
however, have unvoiced nasals as phonemes; these are audible not 
so much by the very slight friction-noise of the breath-stream, as 
by the contrast with preceding or following sounds and by the 
intervening non-distinctive glide-sounds that are produced while 
the vocal organs change their position. 

A good test nasalization is to hold a card horizontally with 
one e^ pressed against the upper lip and the opposite edge against 
a cold pane of glass* if one now produces a purely oral sound, such 
aB['a:]the pane will be misty only under the card; if one produces 
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a oaaidiaed aoond, midi as [a], the moisture wiQ app^ both above 
and bebw the card; and if one produces a purely nasal sound, sw^ 
as [m], the moisture on the-pane appears o^ above the card. 

6. S. We change the shape of the oral caoH/y by placing the lower 
jaw, the tongue, and the lips intp various positicms, and we affect 
the rescmanoe also by tightening or loosening the muscles of the 
throat and modth. By these means every lo-ngimg^ produces, as 
phonemes, a number of musical sounds, such as our palm 
bi<^],oiir [i] in pin [pin], our [u] in put [put], our [r] in rubber 
('r^diaj, and so on. In some of these the tongue actu^y touches 
the roof of the mouth, but leaves enough room at one or both sides 
for the breath to escape without serious friction-noise; such sounds 
are laterals, of the type of our [1], as in little ['lit}]. In imvoiced 
laterals, which opcur in Welsh and in many American languages, 
the friction-noise of the breath-stream is more audible than in 
unvoiced nasals. 

We make noises in the mouth by movements of the tongue and 
lips. If we place these organs (or the glottis) so as to leave a very 
narrow passage, the outgoing breath produces a friction-noise: 
phonemes characterized by this noise are spirants (fricatives). They 
may be unvoiced, as are our [f] and [s], or voiced, like our [v] and 
[z]. Since the amount of friction can be varied to any degree, there 
is no real boundary between spirants and musical sounds such as 
[i] or [Ij; especially the voiced varieties occur in different languages 
with manyd^rees of closure. 

If we place the tongue or the lips (or the ^ottis) so as to leave 
no exit, and allow the breath to accumulate behind the closure, and 
then suddenly open the closure, the breath will come out with a 
slight pop or explosion; sounds formed in this way are daps 
(plosives, explosives), like our unvoiced [p, t, k] and our voiced 
Ib.d, g). The characteristic feature of a stop is usually the explo- 
sion, but the making of the closure (the implosion) or eveii the 
brief period of time during closure, may suffice to duiracterize 
the phoneme; thus, in English we sometimes leave off the explosion 
at a final [p, t, k]. These varieties are audible by oonbrast with 
what prececbs or follows (as a sudden stoppage of sound or as a 
inmnent of sUence), or else through the transitional sounds during 
the movement of tongue or Ups; also, during the closure of a voiced 
atop one cfm hear Ibe muffled sound of the voice. 

fflnce lips, tongue, and uvula are elastic, they can be placed so 
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that the breath seta them iBto vibration, with alternate moments of 
contact and openhig. Such triUa occur in many languages; an 
example is the British English ^'rolled r/’ as in red or horrid. 

We shall take up the chief types of phonemes in the following 
order: 

noise-sounds: 
stops, 
trills, 
spirants; 
musical sounds: 
nasals, 
laterals, 
vowels. 

6. 6. Stops occur as phonemes in perhaps every language. 
English distinguishes three types as to position: labial (more 
exactly, bilahial), in which the two lips form the closure [p, b]; 
denial (more exactly, alveolar ^ or better gingival) ^ in which the 
tip of the tongue makes closure against the ridge just back of 
the upper gums [t, d]; and velar (in older writings mis-called 
guttural), in which the back of the tongue is pressed against the 
velum [k, g]. 

These last two types occur in many varieties, thanks to the 
mobility of the tongue. Contact can be made by the tip of the 
tongue (apical articulation) or by a larger area, the blade, round 
the tip (coronal articulation) ; it can be made against the edges of 
the upper teeth (interdental position), against the backs of the 
upper teeth (postdental position), against the ridge back of the 
upper teeth (gingival position), or against points still higher up on 
the palate (cerebral or cacuminal or, better, irwerted or domal 
position). Thus, apical articulation in the domal position (the 
tip of the tongue touching almost the highest point in the roof of 
the mouth) occurs as a non-distinctive variant alongside the 
gingival [t, d] in American English. In French the nearest 
sounds to our [t, d] are pronounced not gingivally but as post- 
dentals (the tip or blade touching the back of the teeth). In 
Sanskrit and in many modem languages of India, postdentals [t, d] 
and domals (usually transcribed by a letter with a dot under it, 
or by italics, or, as in this book, by small capitals [t, d]) are dis- 
tinct phonemes. 

Siinilarly, different parts of the back of the tongue (dorsal 
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artioulatioD) may be raieed so as to touch different parts the 
palate; one distinguishes, usually, between anterior or paJaki 
position and posterior or vdar position, and, still farther back, 
utndor position. In Ent^ish the velars [k, g] are closed farther 
forward before some sounds, as in kin, give, and farther badkward 
before others, as in cook, good — both types in contrast with, say, 
calm, giuad — but these variants are not distinctive. In some 
languages, such as Hungarian, there are separate phonemes of the 
palatal and velar types, which we distinguish in transcription by 
such devices as [c] for the palatal and [k] for the velar unvoiced 
stop. In ^Ibabic a velar unvoiced stop [k] and a uvular unvoiced 
stop [q] are distinct phonemes. 

A glottal or laryngal stop is produced by bringing the vocal 
chords tightly together and then letting them spring apart under 
the pressure of the breath. We sometimes produce this sound 
before an initial stressed vowel when speaking under a strain, and 
in German this is the normal usage; as a phoneme, the glottal stop 
occurs in many languages, as, for instance, in Danish, where there 
is a distinctive difference, for example, between hun [hun] ‘she* 
and kund [hunP] ‘dog.’ 

As to the manner of forming the closure, aside from the differ- 
ence of unvoiced and voiced, the amount of breath-pressure and the 
vigor of action in the lips or tongue may be variously graded: 
pressure and action are gentle in lenes, vigorous in fortes; in solu- 
tion-lenes the opening-up is relatively slow, so as to weaken the 
explofflon. The unvoiced stops may be followed by a puff of 
unvoiced breath (aspiration) or preceded by one (pre-aspiration); 
the voiced stops, similarly, may be preceded or followed by un- 
voiced breath or by a murmur. The closure may be made simul- 
taneously in two positions, as in the [gb] stops of some African 
languages; many languages have ghttalized oral stop^, with a 
glottal stop occurring simultaneously, or just before, or just after 
the opening of the [p, t, k]. In English the unvoiced stops are 
aspirated fortes, but other types occur as non-distinctive variants, 
notably the unaspirated lenis type after [s], as in spin, stone, skin. 
Our voiced stops are lenes; at the be^ning or at the end of a word 
they are not voiced through their whole duration. In French the 
unvoiced stops [p, t, k] are fortes and, as a non-distinctive variant, 
may be accompanied by a simultaneous glottal stop, but are never 
aspirated; the voiced [b, d, g] are lenes, more fully voiced than in 
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English. In North Chinese^ aspirated and unaspirated unvoiced 
stops are different phonemes, e.g. (pha] versus [pa], and voiced 
stops occur only as non-distinctive variants of the latter. Many 
South-^German dialects distinguish unvoiced unaspirated fortes 
and lenes, which we may transcribe by [p, t, k] and [b, d, g]; voiced 
variants are not distinctive. Sanskrit had four such t3rpes of 
stops: unvoiced unaspirated [p], aspirated [ph], and voiced un- 
aspirated [b], aspirated [bh]. 

6. 7. The commonest triU is the apical or UmgvMip triU, in 
which the tongue-tip vibrates in a few rapid strokes against the 
gums; this is the '"rolled’' r of British English, Italian, Russian, 
and many other languages. Bohemian distinguishes two phonemes 
of this type, the one accompanied by a strong friction sound. The 
uvular trill, in which the uvula vibrates against the uplifted back 
of the tongue, occurs in Danish, in the commoner pronunciation of 
French, German, and Dutch, and in varieties of English (the 
""Northumbrian burr”); in these languages, as well as in Nor- 
wegian and Swedish, the uvular and the tongue-tip trill are geo- 
graphic variants of the same phoneme. The phonetic symbol for a 
trill is [rj; if a language has more than one trill phoneme, [b] is a 
handy character. 

If the tongue-tip is allowed to make only a single swing, with one 
rapid contact against the gums or palate, we have a tongue-flip. 
In the Central-Western t}^ of American English, a voiced gingival 
tongue-flip occurs as a non-distinctive variant of [t] in forms like 
iwrfcr, hvJUer, at all; different tyx)es of tongue-flip occur in Norwegian 
and Swedish dialects. 

6. 8. The positions in which spirants are formed in English 
differ from those of the stops. In one pair, the labiodentals [f, v], 
the breatn-stream is forced to pass between the upper teeth and the 
lower lip. In the dentals [6, ti], as in thin [6in], then [t$en], the 
blade of the tongue touches the upper teeth. Our gingival spi- 
rants [s, z] are kisses or sibilants: that is, the tongue is constricted, 
so as to bulge up at the sides and leave only a narrow channel 
along the center, through which the breath is forced sharply 
against the gums and teeth, giving a sonorous hiss or buzz. If 
we draw the tongue a little ways out of this position — in English 
we draw it back — the breath is directed less sharply against the 
gums and teeth, and seems to eddy round before foding an exit: 
in English these hushes or abnormal sibilants are separate phonemes 
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(/> 3], as in akin [/in], vinon {'vi3n]. In each of these positiOQS we 
^ve a pair, vmced and unvoiced. Mtuoy other varieties occur, 
such as bilabial spirants, in which the narrowing is made between 
the two lips (an unvoiced variety in Japanese, a voiced in Spaniidi). 
In French the hisses are formed postdentally; to our ears the 
Frenchman seems to have a slight lisp. German*, which has no 
{ 5 ], protrudes the lips for [J|, so as to accentuate the eddying sound. 
Swedish has a ||] with very wide opening, which sounds queer to 
English ears. 

English has no dorsal spirants, but they occur in many languages, 
in a great* variety of positions, including lateral types. German 
has an unvoiced palatal spirant, in which the middle of the tongue 
is raised against the highest part of the palate; as a non-dis- 
tinctive variant of this, it uses a velar type, an unvoiced spirant 
in the position of our [k, g, q]. The customary transcription of 
German uses two symbols, ( 9 ] for the palataJ variety, as in tcA 
[ig] ‘I’, and [x] for the velar variety, as in ach [ax] ‘oh,* but only 
one symbol is needed, since the varieties depend upon the pre- 
ceding phoneme. Voiced spirants [Y] of the same position occur- 
in some types of German pronunciation as variants of the stop [g]; 
in Dutch and in modem Greek they occur as separate phonemes. 
Uvular spirants occur in Danish as variants of the uvular trill, 
in other languages as distinct phonemes. 

In English we have an unvoiced glMal spirant, [h] as in Ait [hit], 
when [hwen], hew [hjuw], in which friction is produced by the pas- 
sage of the breath through the slightly opened glottis; Bohemian 
has a simitar sound in which the friction is accompanied by voice 
vibrations (murmur). A further pair of glottal spirants, unvoiced 
(“hoarse h"’) and voiced (“ayin*’), occxirs in Arabic; their char- 
acteristic feature is said to be a tightening of the throat-muscles. 

As to manner, spirants show periiaps less variety than stops. 
Among languages which distinguish two varieties of manner, 
French voices its [v, z, 3] more completely than does EngHsh. Some 
languages have e^ottalized spirants (preceded, accompanied, or 
followed by a ^ottal stop). 

6 . 9. The positions of nasals are much like those of stops; in 
English [m, n, q] are spoken in the same three podtions as the 
stops: [m] is bilabial, like [p, b], the [n] is gingival, like [t, 
d], and [g], as in sing [sig], sink [sigk], singer ['siga], finger 
[*figga], is formed in the same way as are [k, g], the velar 
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stops. On the same principle, French speaks its [n] in postdental 
position, like its [t, d]. On the other hand, French has no velar 
nasal, but has a palatal nasal, in which the closure is made by 
raising the middle of the tongue against the highest paH of the 
palate, as in signe [siji] ‘sign.’ As in the stops, Sanskrit and mod- 
em Indian languages distinguish between a dental [n] and a 
domal [n]. 

6. 10. In English the lateral [1] is apical, in gingival position; 
at the end of words we use a non-distinctive variety in which the 
middle of the tongue is excessively lowered; contrast less with 
well. In German and French the [1] is spoken with the surface of 
the tongue more raised; tlie acoustic impression is quite different; 
in French, moreover, the contact is postdental. Italian has a 
palatal lateral, distinct from the dental, with the back of the tongue 
touching the highest point of the palate but leaving free passage 
for the breath at one or both sides:>i{7h'o ['fi/Co] ‘son.’ Some Amer- 
ican languages have a whole series of laterals, with differences of 
position, glottalization, or nasalization. Unvoiced laterals, es- 
pecially if the contact is extensive, take on a spirant character; 
voiced laterals, especially if the point of contact is minute, merge 
with vowels; thus, one of the two lateral phonemes of P<diA 
strikes our ear almost as a [w]. On the other hand, the Central- 
Western American English vowel [r], as in red [redj, fur [ff], far 
[far], is closely akin to a lateral: the tip of the tongue is reused to 
domal (inverted) position, but does not quite make a contact. In 
transcription we use the same symbol [rj as for the trill of other 
languages; this is conveniebt, because our sound and the Britiidi 
English trill in red are geographic variants of the same phoneme, 

8. 11. Vowels are modifications of the voice-sound that involve 
no closure, friction, or contact of the tongue or lips. They are 
ordinarily voiced; some languages, however, distinguish different 
voice-qualities, such as muffled vowels, murmured vowels, with 
slow vibration of the vocal chords, or whispered vowels, in which 
friction between the arytenoids replaces vibration of the vocal 
chords.^ 

* Id oontraBt with vowels, the other sounds (stops, trills, spirants, nasals, laterala) 
are flometimes called conaonantB. Our school grammar uses the terms vowel'* 
and "consonant" in an inconsistent way, referring to letters rather than sounds. 
In the description of individual languages, it is often convenient to use these terms 
in other ways and to supplement them by such as aonarU or aemitowetf whose ap- 
plication we shall see in the next chapter. 
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Eveiy language distinguishes at least several different vowd 
phcmemes. The differenoes between these phonemes seem to be 
largely differenoes of tongue-position, and to consist, acoustically, 
of differences in the distribution of overtones. Even these piindp^ 
are disputed; in what follows I shall state the tongue-positions 
according to the generally accepted scheme, which has tl^ merit, 
that it agrees with the relations of the vowels that are exhibited in 
the phonetic and grammatical systems of many languages. Oth«r 
factors that enter into the distinction of vowel phonemes, are the 
tenseness and looseness of the tongue and other muscles, and 
different positions of the lips, such as protrusion and retraction. 

The Central- Western type of American English distinguishes 
nine vowel phonemes. One of these, [r], which we have already 
discussed, is peculiar in its inverted tongue-position. The other 
eight form what we may call a two-four system. As to position, 
they occur in pairs; each pair consists of & front vowel, formed by 
raising the middle of the tongue toward the highest part of the 
palate, and a back vowel, formed by raising the back of the tongue 
toward the velum. The four pairs differ as to nearness of the 
tongue to the palate; thus we have four degrees of raising: high, 
higher mid, lower mid, and low. Instead of the terms high and 
low, some writers use dose and open. This gives us the following 
scheme: 


Fbokt 

Back 

high 

i 

U 

higher mid 

e 

O 

lower mid 

8 

0 

low 

a 

a 


Examples: in, inn [in], egg [eg], add [ed], aims [amz], put [put], 
up [op], ought [at], odd, [ad]. These phonemes are subject to a good 
(kal of non-distinctive variation, some of which depends upon the 
surrounding phonemes and will interest us later. 

Southern British English has much the same system, but the 
distribution of the back-vowel phonemes is different, in that the 
degrees of closure of the vowels in words like up and odd are the 
reverse of ours: higher mid in odd [ad], low in up [ap]. However, 
there has arisen a convention of transcribing British English, not 
by the esrmbols here indicated in accord with the principles of the 
IPA alphabet, but by means of queer symbols which are intended 
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to remind the reader, irrelevantly enough, of the difference be- 
tween English and French vowel phonemes: 

Cbicaqo pronttncia- British pronuncxa- British PRONtmciA- 
TIOM ACCORlHNa TO TION ACCOBRIHO TO TION, AOTUAX* PBAO* 
IPA PRWaPUDS IPA PRINOXPLBS TIOB 


inn 

in 

in 

in 

m 

eg 

eg 

eg 

add 

cd 

ed 

ed 

alma 

amz 

amz 

aanz 

put 

put 

put 

put 

odd 

ad 

od 

od 

ought 

ot 

ot 

oc^ 

up 

op 

up 

Ap 


The ninth vowel phoneme, which we transcribe for Central- 
Western American Ekiglish by [r], as in bird [bpi], has no uniform 
correspondent in Southern British English or in New-England or 
Southern American English. Before vowels, British English has a 
tongue-tip triU, which we transcribe by [r], as in red [red]; where 
Central-Western American has [r] after vowels, British haa merely 
a modification (in some cases, a lengthening) of the vowel, which 
is indicated by a colon [:], as in part [pa:t], form [fo:m]; where in 
Central- Western American the [r] is neither preceded nor followed 
by a vowel, British English uses a mixed vowel, intermediate be- 
tween front and back positions, which is transcribed by [a:] or 
[a], as in bird [ba:d] or bitter ['bitaj. 

6. 12. Some Central-Western types of American English lack the 
distinction of [a] and [a]. The low vowel of such speakers strikes 
my ear as an [a], both in aims and in odd; in their phonemic system, 
however, its position is neither “front,” nor “back,” but indiffer- 
ent, since this pronunciation has only one low-vowel phoneme. A 
similar system, without the eccentric [r] vowel, occurs also in 
Italian. We may call this a seoen-vowd system : 


Front Inoiffbrbnt Back 

high i u 

hi^er mid e o 

lower mid e a 

low a 


Italian examples are: [si] 'yes. pesca ['peska] 'fishing,’ pesos 
['peska] 'peadi,’ fu [tu] 'thou,’ potto ['polio] 'chicken,' oUa [’alia] 
'pot,' oma ['ama] 'loves.’ 
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Some languages have simpler systems, such as the fivMowd 
qrstem of Spanish or Rusdan: 

FBoirr 

hi^ i 

mid e 

low 

Spanish examples: ai [si] ‘yes,’ peaca ['peskaj ‘ fishi n g ,’ tu [tu] 
‘thou,’ porno ['porno] ‘apple,’ arm [’ama] ‘loves.’ 

Even simpler is the Areooowd system which appears in some 
languages; such as Tagalog: 

Fbomt Indiftbbbnt Back 

high i tt 

low a 

The fewer the phonemes in a vowel-system, the more room is 
there for non-distinctive variation of each phoneme. In Spanish 
the mid vowels, for instance, vary, to our ear, between higher and 
lower pbsitions, with much the same acoustic qualities as in 
Italian, where these differences represent different phonemes. The 
Russian vowels are subject to wide variation, which depends 
chiefly on the preceding and following phonemes; especially one 
variant of the high front vowel, as in [sin] ‘son,’ strikes our ear 
very strangely, because in this variant the tongue is drawn back 
much farther than in any variant of the English high front vowel. 
The three-vowel system of Tagalog, finally, allows each phoneme 
a range that seems enormous to our hearing; the variants of the 
Tagalog phonemes symbolized above by the characters [i] and 
[u], range all the way from positions like those of our high vowels 
to positions like those of our lower mid vowels. 

6. 13. Different positions of the lips play no part in American 
English vowels, except for one minor fact which we shall take up 
later. In many languages, however, lip-positions accentuate the 
quality of different vowels: the front vowels are supported by 
retraction of the lips (drawing back the comers of the mouth), and 
the back vowels by protruaion or rounding of the lips. In general, 
the higher the vowel, the more pronounced is the action of the 
lips. These features appear in most European languages and con- 
tribute to the difference between their and our vowels. £<ven 
here we find decided differences; the Scandinavian languages, 


iMBinmasT 


Baok 

U 

o 
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eqiedally Swedish, round their back vowels more than do the 
odier European languages: a Swedish [o], as in [bo:] 'to dwell,' 
has about the tongue-position of a German or French [o], as in 
German so [zo:] ‘thus’ or French beau, [bo] ‘beautiful,’ but it has 
the extreme lip-rounding of a German or French high vower[u], as 
in German du [du:] 'thou' or French bout [bu] ‘end’; it strikes us 
as a kind intermediate sound between an [o] and an [u]. 

The languages just named make use of lip-positions also for the 
distinction of phonemes. The commonest distinction of this kind 
is that between the ordinary front vowels (with retracted lip- 
position) and rounded front vowels, with the lip-positibn of the 
corresponding back vowels. Thus, French, beside eight vowel 
phonemes in a distribution like that of American EngMi, has 
three rounded front vowels: 



Front 

Back 


Unboundbd 

Boundxd 

(Roxtnobd) 

high 

i 

y 

U 

higher mid 

e 

0 

0 

lower mid 

e 

aa 

0 

low 

a 


a 

Examples: 





fini [fini] ‘done,’ iU [ete] ‘summer,’ lait [le] ‘milk,’ b<U [ba] 
‘beats,’ 

me [ly] ‘ street,’ /eu [f0] ‘fire,’ peuple [pcepl] ‘people,’ 
roue [ru] ‘wheel,’ eau [o] ‘water,’ komme [om] ‘man,’ bos [bo] 
‘low.’ 

To these arc added four nasalized vowels (see above, § h.4), as 
distinct phonemes: pain [p£J 'bread,’ bon [bo] ‘good,’ un [<e] ‘one,’ 
bane [bfl] ‘bench.’ Furthermore, French has a shorter variety of 
[ 00 ], which is transcribed [a], as in cheval [/aval] ‘horse.’ 

The symbols [y, 0 ] are taken from the traditional orthography 
of Danish; that of German (and of Finnish) uses the symbols 
and 6. 

One can learn to produce rounded front vowels by practising 
lip-positions before a mirror: after learning to produce front vow- 
els of the types [i, e, e] with the corners of the mouth drawn back, 
and back vowels of the types [u, o, a] with the lips protruded and 
rounded, one speaks an [i] and then tries to keep the tongue-position 
unchanged while rounding the lips as for an [u]; the result is an 
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[y]. In the same way one passes from [e] to {0] and firmn [e] 
to [cb]. 

A further distinction is created by the use of unrounded back 
vowels, in contrast with rounded. This additional factor produces 
in Turkish a three-dimensional vowel system: each vowel phoneme 
is either front or back, high or low, rounded or unrounded: 

Fboitt Back 

Unbounded Rounded Unbounded Bounded 

high i y I u 

low e 0 a o 

6. 14. Another factor in vowel-production is the tense or loose 
position the muscles: to our ears, vowels of the former type 
sound clearer and perhaps excessively precise, since the Eng^i^ 
vowels are all loose. Some authors use the terms narrow and wide 
instead of tense and loose. The most striking characteristic, to 
our ear, of the French vowels is their tense character. It is rela- 
tive tenseness, too, which in addition to lip-action, makes the 
Italian vowels very different from those of English, although the 
two languages make the same number of distinctions. 

Tenseness and looseness aure utilized for distinctions of phonemes 
in German and Dutch. In German, and, to a lesser extent, in 
Dutch, the tense vowels are also of longer duration (a factor 
which will concern us later) than the loose. If we indicate tense- 
ness, combined with greater length, by a colon after the symbol, 
we obtain for these languages the following system, with a pair 
of phonemes in each position >: 


high 

mid 

low 


Front 

iNDtFFEBBKT 

Back 

Unbounded Bounded 


(Roundbd> 

i:i y:y 


u:u 

e:e 0:0 


o: o 


a: a 



German examples : 

ihn [im] ‘him,’ in [in] ‘in,’ Beet [be:t] ‘flower-bed,’ Bett [bet] ‘bed,’ 
Tur [ty:r] ‘door,’ hid)8ch [hyp/] ‘pretty,’ Kdnig ['k0:nik] ‘king,’ 
[tsv0lf] ‘twelve,’ 

Fuse [fu:s] ‘foot,’ Flues [flus] ‘river,’ hoch [ho:x] ‘high,’ Loch 
[lox] ‘hole,’ kam [^:m] ‘came,’ Kamm [kam] ‘comb.’ 
llie differences between the vowel phonemes of different Ian- 


^ Dutch lacks the short [0]. 
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guages are not sufficiently understood. It is likely, moreover, 
that one and the same p^neroe may often be produced, in the 
same language, by very different actions of the vocal organs, 
but irith edmilar, and for the native hearer identical, acoustic 
effects: it is supposed that in such cases the deviation of one mv 
gan (say, a different tongue>position) is compensated by different 
action d some other organ (such as a different action of tte larynx). 
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MODIFICATIONS 

7. 1. The i^ical aotions of the vocal organs described in the 
last chapter noay be viewed as a kind of basis, which may be modi* 
fied in various ways. Such modifications are: the length oi time 
through which a sound is continued; the loudness with which it 
is produced; the musical pitch of the voice during its production; 
the position of organs not immediately concerned in the charac- 
teristic action; the maimer of moving the vocal organs from one 
characteristic position to another. This distinction between basic 
speech-sounds and modifications is convenient for our exposition, 
but it is xu)t always recognized in the phonetic system of languages; 
many languages place some of the latter features quite on a par 
with phonemes of the former sort. We have seen, for instance, 
that features of pitch are utilized as primary phonemes in Chinese, 
and features of duration distinguish primary phonemes in German. 
On the other hand, most languages do recognize the distinction 
to this extent, that they use some of the modifying features as 
secondary phonemes — phonemes which are not part of the 
simplest linguistic forms, but merely mark combinations or par- 
ticular uses of such forms. 

7. 2. Duralion (or quantity) is the relative length of time through 
which the vocal organs are kept in a position. Some languages 
diatingiiiah between two or more durations of speech-sounds. Thus, 
we have seen (§ 6.14) that in German the tense vowels are longer 
th ftn the loose; this difference of length is more striking than that 
of tenseness. The sign for a long phoneme is a colon after the 
Siunbol for the sound, as German Beet [be:t] ‘fltower-bed,' in con- 
trast with Belt [bet] ‘bed.’ If more degrees of length are to be in- 
dicated, a single dot or other signs can be used. Another method 
of indicating long quantity is to write the si^hol twice; this is 
done in Finnish orthography, e.g. kaappi ‘cupboard’ with long 
[a] and long [p]. 

In American Fni^ish, vowel-quantity is not disUnctive. The low 
and lower mid vowels, as in pan, palm, pod, pawn, are longer than 
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the othn vowels, as in pin, pen, pun, puU. All our vowels, more- 
over, are longer before voiced sounds than before unvoiced; thus, 
the {e] in pan, pad is longer than in pat, pack and the [i] in pin, 
bid longer than in pit, bit. These differences are, of course, not 
distinctive, since they depend upon the height of the vowel and 
upon the following phonemes. 

In dealing with matters of quantity, it is <fften convenient to 
set up an arbitrary unit of relative duration, the mora. Thus, if we 
say that a short vowel lasts one mora, we may describe the long 
vowels of the same language as lasting, say, one and one-half morae 
or two morae. 

In French, the distinction between long and short vowels works 
in a peculiar way. Long vowels occur only before the last con- 
sonant or consonant-group of a word: the mere presence of a long 
vowel in French thus indicates that the next consonant or con- 
sonant-group ends a word. In this position, moreover, the length 
of a vowel is for the most part determined entirely by the nature 
of the phonemes themselves. The nasalized vowels [d, E, 6, &] 
and the vowels [o, 0 ] are in this position always long; (ante [tflt] 
'aunt,' faute (fo:t] 'fault.' The remainii^ vowels are always long if 
the final consonant is (j, r, v, vr, z, 3 ], as in cave [ka:v] 'cellar,' 
vert [ve;r] 'green.' Only in the cases not covered by these two rules, 
is the vowel-quantity ever distinctive, as in bSte [be:t] 'beast' 
versus betie [bet] ‘ beet.' 

Long consonants occur in English in phrases and compound 
words, such as pen-knife ['pen inajf] or eat two ['ijt 'tuw]; within a 
single word [nn] occurs in a variant pronunciation of forms like 
meanneea ['mijnnisj beside ['mijnisj. A distinction of two con- 
sonant-quantities within simple words is normal in Italian, as in 
fatto ['fatto] 'done,* but/oto ['fatoj 'fate,' in Finnish, and in many 
other languages. In Swedish and Norwegian a consonant is long 
always and only after a stressed short vowel; the difference 
consonant-quantities, accordingly, is not distinctive. In Dutch 
there are no long consonants; even when like consoiutnts meet in a 
phrase, only one consonant mora is spoken, so that the phrase 
consisting of dot [dat] 'that' and tal [t^j 'number' is pronounced 
['da 'tall. 

7. 3. Strese — that is, intensity or loudness — consists in greater 
amplitude of sound-waves, and is produced by means of more 
energetic movements, such as pumping more breath, bringing the 
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vocal chords closer togidther for voicing, and using the muscles 
more vigorously for oral articulations* In Ei^Hsh we have three 
secondary phonemes which consist of increased stress, in contrast 
with what we may call unstressed passages Of phonemes. Our 
highest stress {"] marks emphatic forms, usually in contrast or 
contradiction; our high stress or ordinary stress ['] appears normally 
on one syllable of each word; our low stress or secondary stress [|] 
appears on one or more syllables of compound words and long 
words. In phrases, the high stress of certain words is replaced by a 
low stress or entirely omitted. Examples: 

This is iny birthday present [*6is iz *‘maj ibatOdej ipreznt]. 

It isn’i my fault, and it is your fault [it ‘hz nt ••mai *fo:lt, on it 
iiiz "jo: ifoilt]. 

r^n going out [aj m igowig *awt.] 

LeVs go back [Qct s |gow ^bek.] 
business man [*biznis |mcn] 
genileymn [ici^enthnon] 
dominaiing [•domiiiiejtig] 
domination [idomihiojjiij 

This system is paralleled in all the Germanic languages, and in 
many others, such as Italian, Spanish, the Slavic lan^ages, Chi- 
nese. In stress-using languages like these, the stress characterizes 
combinations of linguistic forms; the typical case is the use of one 
high stress on each word in the phrase, with certain unstressed or 
low-stressed words as exceptions. However, some languages of this 
type contain simple linguistic forms (such as unanalyzable words) 
of more than one syllable, which may be differentiated, accordingly, 
by the place of the stress; thus Russian [’gorot] ‘city' and [mo'ros] 
‘frost' are both simple words, containing no prefix or suffix; here, 
accordingly, the place of stress has the value of a primary phoneme. 

Other languages use degrees of loudness as non-distinctive 
features. In the Menomini language a sentence sounds, as to ups 
and downs of stress, quite like an English sentence, but these ups 
and downs are determined entirely by the primary phonemes and 
bear no relation to the meaning. In French the distribution of stress 
serves only as a kind of gesture: ordinarily the end of a phrase 
is louder than the rest; sometimes, in emphatic speech, some other 
syllable is especially loud; often enough one hears a long succession 
of syllables with very little fluctuation of stress. 
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7.4. Among stresMasmg lat^uagea there are aome diffeienoes in 
the manner of applying stress. In English there is a non-distineUve 
variation by which the vowels of unstressed words and syllables 
appeal in a ^'weakened" form: they toe shorter and formed witii 
looser muscles, the voice is sometimes reduced to a murmur, and 
the tongue-positions tend toward a uniform placing, somewhere 
near hij^ier mid position. The degree of weakening varies from 
utterance to utterance, and differs a great deal in different geo- 
graphic and social types of English. The vowels of the .least- 
stressed syllables are decidedly short and loose; these vowels 
are a very lax [i], as in hnded [>lendid], glasses [iglotsiz], heavy ['hevi]; 
a very lax mid vowel, resembling [a:] but decidedly shorter, which 
we transcribe as [a], as in biUer ['bita], bottom ['batam], parrot 
[iperat]; and, finally, syllabic [1] and [n], as in bottle ['botl], button 
['batn]. Where we have the same form stressed in some combina- 
tions and unstressed in others, we may get a plain contrast. Thus: 
con- ['kan-]: convict, noun ['kanvikt]: 

[kan-] : convict, verb [kan'vikt]. 
re- [> 11 ]-]: reflex [<riifleks], ['re-]: refuse, noun ['refjuws]: 

[ri-] : r^eet [rilflekt], re/«se, verb [riff juwz]. 
prth ['prow-]: protest, noun ['prowtest], ['pra-]: progress, noun 
[ipragres] beside ['prowgres]. 

[pra-]: protest, verb [pra'test], progress, verb [praigres]. 
vac- ['veik-]: txicont [ivejkant]: 

[v^-]; vacation [va'kej/n]. 

-hd [-ibel]: rebel, verb [ri'bel]: 

[-bl]: rebel, noun ['reblj. 

Htom [-ffam]: atomic [aitamik]: 

[•t&m]: atom ['etem]. 

•tai»[-*tein]: maintain [manitejn, mejnitejn]: 

[-tin]: maintenance ['mejatinans]. 

In eases like these, various grades of weakening exist side by 
side and are used according to the q;)eed and the mood (formal, 
familiar, and so on) of utterance. There are also local and social 
diffiraenoes. American En^dioh says dieUonary [’dik/piejiij], eecra- 
tary ['sekreitejrij] (oompare aeeretarial [isekre'tejrijl]); British 
En^i^ uses weaker forms, saying {'dflc/pri, 'seki^]. On the 
other hand, in forms like Zioftia ['let^h Martin ['martp] this d^;ree . 
of weakening is deddedly sub^standard in England, where the 
standard forms are ['letin, 'matin]. 
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Not all kt&goages that use stress as a dhstiootive feature weaken 
their unstressed vowels. The Germanic languages other than Eng- 
lish produce the vowels of unstressed syllables quite like those of 
stressed syllables. The unstressed vowels in German Monat 
['n^:nat] ‘month,' Kleinod ['klajno:t] ‘gem,’ Armut ['annu:t] 
‘poverty,’ are quite like the stressed vowels in hat [hat] ‘has,’ 
Not [no;t] ‘distress,’ MiU [mu:t] ‘courage.’ In these languages only 
one vowel, the short [e], appears in a weakened variant when it 
is unstressed. Thus, in German haUe ['hate] ‘had’ or gebadel 
[ge'ba:det] ‘bathed,’ the [e]-vowel is spoken shorter and with the 
tongue less raised and fronted than in a form like BOt [bet] ‘bed,’ 
and in a form like baden ['ba:den] ‘to bathe,’ the second syllable is 
acoustically quite like the second syllable of an English form like 
sodden ['sodn], and very different from a German denn [den] 
‘then.’ Phoneticians often indicate this weakening by using the 
character [a] for the unstressed form of [e], transcribing hatte 
['hata], baden ['ba:dan] or ['ba:dn], but this is unnecessary, since 
the accent-mark suffices to indicate the weakening. 

Other stress-using languages, such as Italian, Spanish, Bohe- 
mian, Polish, do not use special variants for any of the unstressed 
vowels; compare, for instance, our restitution [iresti'tuwSq] with an 
Italian restitvzione [restitutsione]. In a Bohemian word like 
kozel ['kozel] ‘goat,’ the [e] is just as fully formed as in zelenec 
['zelenets] ‘evergreen.’ 

7. 6. Another difference between stress-using languages con- 
cerns the point at which the increase of loudness sets in. In 
English, if the first syllable of a word has a stress, the increase of 
loudness begins exactly at the beginning of the word. Accordingly, 
there is a difference between pairs like the following: 
a name [a ’nejm] on aim [an ’ejm] 

that sod ['tSet ‘sad] that’s odd ['Set s ' ad] 

that stuff ['Set 'staf] that’s tough ['Set s 'taf]. 

The same habit prevails in German and Scandinavian; German, 
in fact, marks the onset of stress so vigorously that it often takes 
the shape of a (non-distinctive) glottal stop before the initial 
vowel of a stressed word or element, as in ein Arm [ajn 'arm] 
‘an arm,’ or in Verein [fer-'ajn] ‘association,’ where the ver- is an 
unstressed prefix. 

In many stress-using languages, on the other hand, the point 
of onset of a stress is regulated entirely by the character of the 
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primary phonemes. In Dutch, for instance, when there is a single 
consonant before the vowel of a stressed syllable, this consonant 
always shares in the loudness, regardless of word-division or other 
factors of meaning: em aam *an aam’ (measure of forty gallons) 
and een ncmm 'a name' are both [e'na;m], and a phrase like het 
ander oog ‘the other eye' is [e'tande'ro:x]. The same habit prevails 
in Italian, Spanish, and the Slavic languages. 

7. 6. Differences of pitch, that is, frequency of vibration in the 
musical sound of the voice, are used in English, and perhaps in 
most languages, as secondary phonemes. The actual acoustic 
forms are highly variable; there is also some geographic variation. 
The Englishman’s rising pitch in Thank you! is striking to Ameri- 
can ears, and his rising pitch in some statements often makes them 
sound to us like a yes-or-no question. Moreover, we use features 
of pitch very largely in the manner of gestures, as when we talk 
harshly, sneeringly, petulantly, caressingly, cheerfully, and so on. 
In English, and in the languages of Europe generally, pitch is the 
acoustic feature where gesture-like variations, non-distinctive but 
socially effective, border most closely upon genuine linguistic 
distinctions. The investigation of socially effective but non- 
distinctive patterns in speech, an investigation scarcely begun, 
concerns itself, accordingly, to a large extent with pitch. For the 
same reason, it is not easy to define the cases where features of 
pitch have in our language a genuine status as secondary phonemes 

It is clear that the end of a sentence (a term we shall have to 
define later) is always marked by some special distribution of 
pitch. We can speak the words IV s ten clock, I have to go home, 
as a single sentence, with a finodrpitch only at the end, or as two 
sentences, with a final-pitch on clock and another at the end: 
IV 8 ten 0 ^ clock, I have to go home. After a final-pitch we may 
pause for any length of time, or stop talking. 

Within the domain of final-pitch we can distinguish several 
phonemic differences. IV s ten o^clock, as a statement, differs from 
IV 8 ten o'clock? as a question; the latter ends with a rise, instead 
of a fall. Among questions, there is a difference of pitch-scheme 
between a yes-or-no question, such as IV8 ten o'clock? or Did you 
see the ehow? and a supplement-question, which is to be answered 
by some special word or phrase, as What time is it? or Who saw the 
show? with a lesser rise at the end. In transcription we may in- 
dicate the latter type by placing the question-mark upside down 
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The distinction appears plainly in the contrast between a 
supplement-question and a yes-or-no question which asks whether 
this supplement-question is to be answered; Who saw the show? 
(’huw *so: Se ®^ks for the person^ but ('huw ‘so: So *Jow?] 

means ‘Is this what you were asking about?’ 

These three types of final-pitch appear side by side in the follow- 
ing example. If someone said Fm the man who — who — , his 
interlocutor might help him out by saying, with the final-pitch 
of a statement, Who took the money [huw 'tuk tSo 'mAni.]. This 
contrasts with the supplement-question Who tdok the money? 
['huw 'tuk So ‘mAni^j, to which an interlocutor who wanted to 
make sure that this was the question, or to use it as a formal 
starting-point, might answer by a yes-or-no question, Who took 
the money? ['huw 'tuk So 'mAni?) (Fll tell you who took iL . . ). 

It appears, further, that sentences of all three of these types 
may be distorted as to pitch, and also as to stress, when the speaker 
is responding to a strong stimulus. We are doubtless justified 
in setting up a single secondary phoneme of exclamatory pitch, 
symbol [!], for this type, and in supposing that the varieties within 
this type, such as the intonations of anger, surprise, call, sneer, 
and the like, are non-distinctive, gesture-like variations. The 
exclamatory phoneme appears in conjunction with all three of 
the final-pitch phonemes. Contrast JoAn [c^on.] as an answer to 
a question, with John! ['(^onljas a call for the bearer's (John’s) 
presence or attention; similarly Johri? [‘c^Dn?)as a simple question 
(‘Is that John?') contrasts with the same question accompanied 
by exclamatory pitch: John? I ('It isn't John, I hope!'); 
finally, Who was watching the door [;J contrasts with the exclama- 
tory Who was watching the door [i !] in an emergency or a calamity. 

As a fifth secondary phoneme of pitch in English we must rec- 
ognize pause-pitch or suspension-pitch [,], which consists of a rise 
of pitch before a pause within a sentence. It is used, in contrast 
with the final-pitches, to show that the sentence is not ending at 
a point where otherwise the phrasal form would make the end of 
a sentence possible: I tvas waiting there [,] when in came the man. 
John [,] the idiot [,] missed us. (Contrast: John the Baptist was 
preaching.) The man [,] who was carrying a bag [,] came up to our 
door. Only one man is in the story; contrast: The man who was 
carrying a bag came up to our door, which implies that several men 
are in the story. 
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7. 7* In Englidi both stress and pitch, then, are used only as 
secondary phonemes, but there are some differences between the 
functions of the two. The stress phonemes step in only when two 
or more elements of speech are joined into one form : a simple word, 
like John, contains no distinctive feature of stress; to hear a dia- 
tinctive feattire of stress we must take a phrase or a compound 
word or, at least, a word containing two or more parts, sucfti as con- 
test. The pitch phonemes, on the other hand, occur in every utter- 
ance, appearing even when a single word is uttered, as in John! 
John? John. On the other hand, the pitch phonemes in English 
are not in principle attached to any particular words Or phrases, 
but vary, with differences of meaning, in otherwise identical forms. 

Many languages differ from English in using secondary phonemes 
of pitch as we use those of stress, in words and purases that con- 
sist of more than one element. In Swedish and Norwegian, a 
word of two syllables, for instance, has an ordinary high stress 
on one of them, quite as it would in English, but, in addition to 
this, the stressed syllables arc distinguished by two different 
schemes of pitch. The stress may be accompanied by a rising 
pitch, giving much the same acoustic impression as an English 
high stress, as in Norwegian ['bpner] 'peasants^ or ['aksel] ^shoul- 
der,’ or, with a distinctive difference, it may be accompanied by 
a falling pitch, as in [*b0ner] ‘beans’ or [''aksel] ‘axle.’ This dis- 
tinctive word-pitch is all the more remarkable because in all other 
respects Swedish and Norwegian closely resemble English in 
their use of secondary phonemes of pitch and stress. 

The Japanese language is said to distinguish two relative pitches, 
normal and higher; thus, [hana] ‘nose’ has normal pitch on both 
syllables, ['hanaj ‘beginning’ has higher pitch on the first syllable, 
and [ha'na] ‘flower’ on the second; there seem to be no secondary 
phonemes of word-stress. 

In still other languages features of pitch are used as primary 
phonemes. North Chinese distinguishes four of these, which we 
may symbolize by numbers: 

[^] Wgh level: [ma‘] ‘mother' 

[®] high rising: [ma^] ‘hemp’ 
p] low rising: [ma®] ‘horse’ 

1^1 low falling: [ma*] ‘scold.’ 

Cantonese is said to have six such tones. Primary phonemes of 
pitch, in fact, appear in very many languages, either in a few simple 
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typ6s, as in Lithuanian, Serbian, and ancient <Iheek, or in ivhat 
seems to us a bewildering variety, as in some A&iean Umguages. 

It is worth noticing that we have in American EngUidi a non- 
distinctive variation of pitch on our stressed vowels; beforcj^an . 
unvoiced sound, as in map or mat, the pitch-scheme is simi^, but 
bef<»e a voiced sound, as in mad or man, we have ordinarily, and 
under load stress quite clearly, a rising-falling pitch. 

7. 8. Once we have obtained some notion of bow a phoneme is 
formed, we may observe various modifications in the way it 
produced. The English phonemes [k, g], for instance, are made by 
closure of the back of the tongue against the velum: if we observe 
carefully, we find that the closure is made farther forward when 
the next phoneme is a front vowel, as in kin [kin], keen [kijn], 
0^ [siv], gear [gis], and farther backward before a back vowel, 
as in cook [kuk], coop [kuwp], good [gud], goose [guws], in contrast 
with what we may call the normal position, as in car [ko:], cry 
[krajl, guard [ga:d], gray [grejj. The English phoneme [h] is formed 
with the oral position of the following vowel. These variants are 
not distinctive, since they depend entirely upon the following 
phoneme. In languages where differences of this sort are distinc- 
tive, we have really no right to call them "modifications,'’ for in 
these languages they are essential features of the phoneme. We 
might just as well use the term "modification” of the action or 
inaction of the voice during the production of a noise-sound, or of 
the presence or absence of nasalization, or of the rounding or retrac- 
tion of the lips during the production of a vowel. Nevertheless, it 
is convenient to view in this way some less familiar features which 
are phonemic in certain languages. 

The most important of these is palatalization: during the produc- 
tion of a consonant the tongue and lips take up, so far as is com- 
patible with the main features of the phoneme, the position of a 
front vowel, such as [i] or [ej. Thus, we may say that in English 
[k] and [g] are subject to a non-distinctive palatalization before a 
front vowel. Palatalization occurs as a distinctive feature notably 
in some of the Slavic languages. In Russian, for instance, most 
consonant phonemes occur in pairs, with the distinctive difference 
of plain versus palataUzed. For the transcription of the latter, 
various devices have been used, such as a dot, curve, or caret-sign 
over the symbol, or an exponent i or an accent-mark after it, or 
the use of italic letters. We shall adopt the last-named device, -as 
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the roost oonveoieot for printing. In a Russian wml like [paf) 
'five’ the comers of the mouth are retraeted and the tongue is 
raised into front-vowel position during the formation of both 
ooiponants. In the case of the [t] this means, of course, that while 
the tip and edge of the tongue are making closure against the 
backs of the upper teeth, the blade of the tongue is raised toward 
the palate; similarly in words like ['dada] ‘unde’ or ['nana] 'nurse.’ 
The distinctive character of the difference appears in cases like 
[bit) ‘way of being,’ [bit] ‘to be,’ [hit] ‘to beat.’ 

Some languages distinguish velarized consonants, in which the 
tongue is retracted as for a back vowel. If the lips are rounded 
during the production of a consonant, it is said to be labialiged. 
These two modifications appear together in labiovelarued con- 
sonants. 

7. 9. The manner in which the vocal organs pass from inactivity 
to the formation of a phoneme, or from the formation of one 
phoneme to that of the next, or from the formation of a phoneme 
to inactivity, will often show varieties which we label as transitiom. 
This term is fair enough when the differences are not distinctive, 
but when they are distinctive, we have really no right to describe 
some of the essential features of the phonemes as basic and others 
as transitional. 

In passing from silence to a voiced stop, as in bay, day, gay, 
we begin the voicing gradually, and in passing from these sounds 
to silence, as in ebb, add, egg, we gradually lessen the voicing. This 
contrast.s with the French manner, where the stops in these posi- 
tions are fully voiced, from the very beginning to the very end. 
In passing from silence to a stressed vowel, we usually make a 
gradual onset of the voice, while the North German first closes the 
glottis and then suddenly begins full voicing, so as to produce a 
(non-distinctive) glottal stop. Occasionally, as a non-distinctive 
variant, we start in the German style and the German in ours. In 
French and in sub-standard southern English a third variety of 
onset is non-distinctive, in which the glottis passes through the 
[h]-position. In standard English and in German this variety is 
distinctive, as in English heart [ha:t] versus art [a:t]. In passing 
from a vowel to silence, the languages so far named use a gentle 
off-glide, but others pass through the [h]-positioo or end diarply 
with a glottal stop, and in still others these differences are pho- 
nemic. In passing from an unvoiced stop to a voiced sound, 
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efp0dd(l^ a lraw^'<»w auQT begin the Tc^dog at the reiy momMit 
of exidoiitoB,M the vddng may lag for an ii»taat; ineitber caeeit 
may be^ geatiy car with a ^ottal stq>; th(»6 differenoes are 
pluu^aie in smne ImigaagBS, and wete-dhicuaBed in $ 6.6. Before 
or after palataliaed otHUMmants there may be a gUde reaambfing a 
hrant vowel; velarized consonants, idmilarly, may be aeoompanied 
hy a back-vowel glide. 

In snooeasions of consonants the chief transitional feature seems 
to be the difference between date and open transition. In Eni^ish 
we use close transition. When we pass from one stop to another, 
we form the second closure before opening the first: in a word like 
actor ['ekt^, for instance, the tip of the tongue touches the gums 
for the [t] before the back of the tongue is removed from the vehim 
to release the [k]. French uses open tranmtion: in a word like 
aeUntr [aktaB:r] ‘actor,’ the [k] is opened before the tongue-t4> 
touches the teeth for the [t]. Similarly, combinations of stop plus 
qp>irant in Engli^ have close transition, as in Betsy, cupful, it dtaU: 
brfore the stop is opened, the organs ue already placed, as far as 
possible, into the position of the following spirant, so that the 
explosion of the stop is incomplete. This contrasts with the open 
transition of French, where tte stop is fully exploded before the 
spirant begins, as in eette ackne [set se:n] ‘this scene,’ Happe facile 
[ettq> fasil] ‘easy stage,’ cette cAatse [set /e:z] ‘this chair.’ The same 
difference appears in so-called double consonants, orarbinations in 
whitih the same consonant phoneme appears twice in succession. 
In English, forms like grab-bag ['greb iteg], hot time ['hot 'tajm], 
peril-knife ['pen inajf] show only one closure for the groups [bb, tt, 
nn]; this closure merely lasts longer than the closure of a sangle 
oonscmant. Hie double consonant is maiked abo by the difference 
ci stress between the implosion (in our examples, weak) and the 
explosion (in our examples, strong). In French, similar groups, as 
in eette table [set tabl] ‘ this table,’ normaDy show two openings, with 
an implosion and an explosion for each of the two conscmant units. 

If both types transition occur in a language, the differrooe 
may be as a jdionemic distinction. Hius, Polidi has mostly 

open tranidtion, like that of French, as in trzy [t/i] ‘three,’ but the 
combination of [t] and [/] occurs also with close transition, as a 
separate phtmeme, which we may designate by as in csy [^i] 
‘whether.’ There is {dso, again as a separate phoneme, a palatalized 
variety of this, [</], as in ci [tfi] ‘to thee.’ 
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This last escampleihows os compound pAonsmss-^^thait it, •Sttodi 
resembling a succeaidon (rf two or more phonemes of ihs same 
language, but in some way distinguished from sutdi a sueoession, 
and utili^ as separate phonemes. Many ocunpound pbomnnes 
consist, like those in our example, of a st(q> plus a spirant mr other 
open consonant; phonemes of this sort are called t^rieatet. In 
English, where aU oonsonant groups have close transition, this 
could not be used as a phonemic feature. NeverthelesB, Enailirir 
has two aSricate phonemes, as in ckurcih [<^] 

jitdffe These affricates are always palatalized, and it is this 

feaWe which distinguishes them from combinations of [4] plus [/], 
as in beet-stigar ['biit i/ugol, it shall [it •JdJ and of [d] plus [ 3 ], as 
in did Jeanm [did ' 30 : 0 ]. 

7. 10. The treatment of successions of vowels and predomi' 
nantly musical sounds shows great variety, and many types U 
transition are distinctive in one or another language. 

In any succession of sounds, some strike the ear more forciUy 
than others: differences of sonority play a great part in the transir 
tion effects of vowels and vowel>like sounds. Thus, other things 
(especially, the stress) being equal, a low vowel, such as [a], is 
more sonorous than a high vowel, such as [i]; any vowel is more 
sonorous than a oonsonant; a nasal, trill, or latmad more thmi a 
stop or spirant; a sibilant [s, z], with its concentration of the brrath- 
stream into a narrow channel, more than another spirant; a spirant 
more than a stop; a voiced sound more than an unvoiced. In any 
succession of phonemes there will thus be an up-and-down of 
sonority. In a series like [tatatata], the [a]’s will be more sonorous 
than the [t]’s. In the following example four degrees of sonority 
are distinguished by means of numbers: 

Jack caught a red bird 
[<^ek kart 0 red bad] 

314 414 1213 3l3. 

Evidently some of the phonemes are more sonorous thui the 
{dmnemes (or the silenoe) which unmediately precede or follow. 
This is true of the phonemes marked 1 in our example, and is true, 
for instance, of the [e] in egg [eg] and of the [a:] in sane [sa:]. Any 
phoneme which is louder than the phoneme (or the silence) which 
precedes, and at the same time louder than the phoneme (or the 
silenoe) which follows, is a crest of umoritg or a syUabici the 
other phmiemes are non-syfilabic. Thus the [e] in red and the [o:] in 
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bird «re but the [r] is m2 and tito {d] in red and aie 

noiN^Uabios. M utterance ia said to faarti as many ayUtibha (or 
noturoZayOahies) as it has nyllaUos. The ups and downs of ayZiobt^ 
Uon pbQT an important pwt in the phonetic structure of tdl kn* 
guagesu 

In every language, only certain ones of the phonemes ever occur 
as ^Uabics, but in principle any sound may be more sonorous than 
its surroundings, llie interjections pH! [pst !] and ah! [/!] with which 
we demand silence, differ from ordinary English words in using 
[s] and [/) as syUabics. Actually, most of the phonemes in any 
language are used only as non-syllabics, as, in English, [p, t, k]; 
we call these conaonants. Other phonemes, fewer in number, occur 
only as syllables, as, in English, [e, a, a]; we call these wwela. In 
most languages there is a third, intermediate group of aonanta, 
phonemes which occur in both syllabic and non-syllabio positbns; 
thus, in American English, of the Central- Western type, (rj is 
syllabic in bird [brd], but non-syllabic in red [red]. 

Whether a sonant in any word is syllabic or non-syllabic, is 
determined in different ways in different languages. If the syl- 
labic or non-^Uabic character of a sonant depends entirely upon 
^ surrounding phonemes (as in bird versus red), then the differ- 
otce is not distinctive, and, so far as transcription is concerned, 
we do not need more than one symbol. In many cases, however, 
the syllabic or non-syllabic character of the sonant is determined 
arbitrarily, and constitutes a phonemic difference. Thus, in 
stirring ['st|iQ] the [r] is syllabic, but in Hring [stiiq] it is non- 
syllabic; in the second syllable of pattern ['petrnj the [r] is syllabic 
and the [n] is non-syllabic, but in the second syllable of patron 
['pejtrp] the [r] is non-syllabic and the [n] is syllabic. In such cases 
we need separate symtols for the two phonemes. Unfortunately, 
our habits of transcription in this regard are neither uniform nor 
consistent. In a few cases we use different symbols: [i, u, y] are gen- 
endly used for syllabic values, and [j, w, ii), respectively, for the 
corresponding non-syllabics; many transcribers, however, use the 
former Gymbols also for certain non-syllabic occurrences. Another 
device is to place a little curve above or below s}rmbols like [i, u, y, 
e, o, a] to indicate non-syllabic function. On the other hand, tite 
eymbois [r, 1, m, n] usually have a dot, circle, or vertical line i^Aced 
under th^ to denote syllabic function. 

When the syilabio or non-syllabic function td a sonant is deter- 
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cdined by the Barrotibdifig phomnm (or sifeittie), the distiibutioii 
is rudural* Thus, in standard German, the phonemes [i, u] ^ 
nouH^Uabic when they precede or follow a vowel, and in all other 
positions they are i^Ilabic. Non-i^Uabic [u] occurs only after 
[a], as in Hatis [haws] 'house’; non-syllabic [i] occurs after [a], 
as in Ei [aj] 'egg,’ after [o] (or [0]), as in nm [noj, n0j] 'new,’ 
and before vowels and [u], as in ja [ja:] jung [juQl 'young.’ 
The variants after a vowel are decidedly lowered, and the non* 
syllabic [i] before syllables is spoken with close contact, so as to 
give a decided friction-sound, but these differences are not dis- 
tinctive; traditionally, transcribers use the symbols [i,*u] for the 
former type, but [j] for the latter. 

In many instances the syllabic or non-syllabic value of a sonant 
is determined in other ways than by natural distribution. Some 
languages use a slight increase of stress to make a sonant syllabic 
in cases where natural sonority does not suffice. Thus, in some 
English pronunciations, forms like bottling, briuhr, buttoning are 
spoken with three syllables : a slight increase of stress on the 
[1] or [n] produces a moment of greater prominence. We tran- 
scribe this as bottling [‘botlig], brittler [ibritb], buttoning [ibAti^iig]. 
Here the syllabic-stress acts as a secondary phoneme; it is symbolized 
by the mark [ i ]. In Central-Western American English this 
syllabic-stress plays an important part; it produces contrasts such 
as stirring [*strig] versus string [strir)], 7nackerel [^mekrj] versus 
minstrel [<minstr}J, battery [*bEtrij]' versus pantry [‘pentrij], apron 
[*ejpni] versus pattern [‘petni]; and it makes possible such forms 
as bearer [ibelrf], error [‘err], stirrer ['st|*r]. In these forms of 
English, then, the syllabic-stress is a distinctive feature, a secondary 
phoneme. 

In British and some varieties of American English we have, 
further, combinations of vowels with [o], in which the prior member 
is syllabic, thanks to greater stress: [io] in fear [ 69 ], [ua] in sure 
[/u9], [ea] in fair, fare [fea], [oa] in coarse, course [kaas]. There is 
no need of a special sign for .this non-syllabic use of the [r-a;] 
phoneme, since the preceding vowel sign indicates its character. 
The prior members differ markedly from the independent forms of 
the vowels [i, u, e, o]; for the same reason there is no need of 
separate symbols. The same holds true of the greatly modified 
forms of vowels and diphthongs before [r] in some varieties of 
American pronunciation: fear fair, fare [fejr], fire [fajr], sure 
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[/uwrl, eoam, txmm [koww], Afory [‘aiejiii], merfy {•werij], many 
[<iaerij], howne [hownt], 'ham [hon], mar [war], sony [<8arij]. In 
these combinalWDS, various types of American English show various 
modifications of the normal vowels and riiphthon^. 

By the use of syllabio-BtresB some languages reverse the rriar 
tions natural sonority; thus, South German dialects have the 
[i, u, y] syllolfio and the [a] non-syllabic in forms like [liab] 'dear,' 
feuat] ‘good/ Igryan] ‘green.’ 

Another type of distribution is the use of orHeuMoty dUffermou 
to set off the qrllabic and non-Eyllabic functions of the sonants. 
Usually this consists in forming the non-syUabic variety with more 
closure than the syllabic variety. In English, the sonants [i] and 
[u] occur as non-syllabics before and after vowels; symbolising 
these non-syllabic occurrences by [j] and [w], we have [j] in yes 
[jes], say [sej], buy [baj], htjy [boj] and [w] in mil [wel], go [gow], 
now [naw]. In these examples the non-syllabic function of [j, w] 
is sufficiently determined by natural sonority, rince a more open 
vowel precedes or follows. Therefore the actual variations in the 
manner of forming the sounds are here non-distinctive: the [j, w] 
after vowels, especially in the types [aj, oj, aw] are very open, and 
the [aj also is quite different from an ordinary [a]; before a vowri, 
as in yes, well, the [j] has a higher and more fronted tongue- 
position than a syllabic [i], and the [w] has a higher tongue- 
position than a syllabic [u] and is formed with a slight contraction 
of the lips. Now, these latter differences are utilized, in English, 
as phonemic differences: even where the function is not determined 
by natural sonority, we distinguish the closer non-syllabic [j, w] 
as separate phonemes, from the more open syllabic [i, u]. Thus, 
we distinguish between [uw] in ooze [uwz] and [wu] in wood [wud], 
and between [ij] in ease [ijz] and a rare [ji], as in slang yip [jip] 
‘to squeal,’ and we have even groups like [jij, wuw], as in yeori 
[jijst], woo [wuwj. When two different members of the set, 
[i, u, r] come together in a stressed syllable, the first is non- 
syllabic: you [juw], yearn [ia:n], win [win], work [w3:k], rii [rid], 
room [rum]. This is made possible by our producing [j] and [w] mth 
more tense articulation before a syllabic sonant or vowel than before 
a non-syllabic sound (hii) or in final position (say). A non-syllabic 
sonant which, thardm to some modification, is phonemkidly 
distinct from the oorreqwnding syllabic sonant is called a semi- 
vowd. 
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greater elosare and.^tensity when they are non-ayl^bio, as hi 
hier {jerr] 'yestod^/ oie [waj ‘goose,’ aU [ayl 'garlie/ httile 
[ijil] ‘oil,’ and treats these types as separate semivowel {^ooeihei^ 
distinguishing, for instance, between out [wi] 'yes’ and houSb 
[u:j] ‘anthracite,’ and employing the sequence [ij], as in filb 
‘daughter.* 

7. 11. Vowels and sonants combine into compound {dumnnee, 
which are known as diphthongs, or, if there are three components, 
as triphthongs. Whether a succession of phonemes is to be viewed 
as a compound phoneme, depends entirely upon thd phonetk; 
structure of the language. In English, successions like [je] in yes 
or [we] in toeU are treated as two phonemes, like any sequence oi 
consonant plus vowel, but combinations of vowel plus sCmi* 
vowel are treated as compound phonemes. We have seven 
such combinations, as well as one triphthong of semivowel-vowel- 
semivowel: 


see [sij] 

seeing ['sijiij] 

say [sej] 

saying ['sejig] 

buy [baj] 

buying [‘bajjja] 

boy [boj] 

boyish ['baji/J 

do [duw] 

doing [’duwiq] 

go [gow] 

going [’gowig] 

bow [baw] 

bowing [‘bawigj 

hew [hjuw] 

hewing [^hjuwig] 


We shall see in the next chapter that in the phonetic structure 
of our speech-forms, these groups play the same part as simple 
vowel phonemes. The peculiar non-distinctive modifications of 
the components, especially of [a, j, w], which we noticed above, 
often appear in diphthongs, but this is of secondary importance; 
the essential feature is the peculiar structural treatment. Another 
pccidiarity is the tense character of [ij] and [uwj: the muscles of the 
tongue and lips are more strongly contracted than in the simple 
vowels [i, u]. Many phoneticians class these types as tense long 
vowels, transcribing them as [i:] and [u:]. 

A further set of fom: diphthongs is furnished by the groups of 
vowel plus non-syllabic [a]; 

fear [fia] 
fair [fea] 


sure [/ua] 
shore [faa] 
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]b wme iiroiHini!i»tHm8 these modifkfd verietiee dijUEer from 
my ihnpSe tvwel, witness Ceiitrd<Westetti Ameiictm 

Mary rmejrij} tom [wowr], hoane {bovrs] 

merry {'merij) horee {hors] 

marry {'merij] war [war]. 

Many i 3 l)es of pronunciation, however, lack some or all of these 
differences; in ttese types either some of the diphthongs or some of 
the simple vowels do not occur before [r]. 

IHphthongs occur also in languages that do not treat syllabic 
and non-syllabic vowels as separate phonemes. In German the 
comlnnations [aj] as in Eis [ajs] Uce,’ [oj] as in neu [noj] 'new,' 
and [aw], as in katis [haws] ‘house,’ are treated, structurally, as 
unit phonemes. As in English, the constituents differ greatly from 
their ordinary form: the non*8yllabics have mid-vowel quality 
rather than high, and the [oj], especially, exists in several varieties, 
resembling, in some pronunciations, rather a combination of 
rounded front vowels, say [0ql. 

Diphthongs like the English and German, where the syllabic 
part precedes, are called faUing diphthongs, in contrast with rising 
diphthongs, in which, the non-syllabic part precedes. Thus, in 
French, combinations like [je], as in jwr [fjc:r] ‘proud,’ and [wa], 
as in mm [mwa] ‘I,’ are treated structurally as unit phonemes; in 
Italian, the combinations [jc, wo] are treated as diphthongs; the 
same is true of [je, we] in Spanish. 

Some languages have compound phonemes of syllabic vowels and 
non-syllabic consonants. In Lithuanian the phonemes [1, r, m, n] 
are never ^liable, but cembinations like [al, ar, am, an] are treated 
structurally and accentually as diphthongs, quite on a par with 
[aj] or [aw]. 

7. 12. Since syllabication is a matter of the relative loudness of 
I^onemes, it can be re-enforced or opposed by adjustments of 
stress. The re-enforcing habit prevails probably in most languages. 
In French, where stress is not distinctive, every syllable is re- 
enforced by a slight increase of stress on its syllabic; if there is 
only one non-eyllabic before the syllabic, the rise begins on this 
non-syllabic; if there are two, different groups are treated differ- 
ently: perHnadU [per-ti-na-si-te] ‘pertinacity,’ paironTusse [pa- 
tra-nes] ‘patroness.’ This distribution of minute rises and falls 
of stress is noii-distinctive, rince it is determined entirely by the 
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<diancte of Uie prinkiy phooeme^ It gives the langiuge, to our 
ears, a npid, patteit^ or drumming sound. The same baUt 
prevails ^ in many stressp^using languages, such as Italian, 
^Mnish, Polish, Bohemian, and even in lUissian, which not only 
has distinctive stress, but also weakens the unstressed vowels. 
Thus, in Italian pertinada [per-ti->na-^a] 'stubbornness' or po- 
tronem [pa-tro-'nes-sa] 'patroness,' the syllebles are divided by 
ups and downs of stress, which are well-marked in the aocmited 
syllables, and slight in the others. 

Englidi and the other Germanic languages do not mwk off the 
unstressed syllables by ups and downs of stress. In a* word like 
dtm% ['dimiti] or paironm ['pejtronis], the stress merely drops 
off after its high point on the first syllable. Evidently there are 
three syllables, because there are three crests of natural sonority, 
but it would be impossible to say where one syllable ends and 
the next begins. In forms like pertinacity [|p3;ti*ne8iti] or pro- 
crastination [pr9|kr8sti)nei/n], the beginnings of the stressed sylla- 
bles are plainly marked by the onset of stress, but no other syllable- 
boundaries are in any way marked off. 

The distribution of stress may create crests of sonority which 
are independent of the natural sonority of the phonemes. We 
have seen that in English the phonemes [1, n] may be louder 
than the surrounding phonemes, and therefore ^liable, thanks to a 
sliid^t increase of stress. 

The distribution d stress may even overcome relations of 
natural sonority. In a combination like [dzd], the [z] is more 
sonorous than the (d]’B, and in [kst] the [s] is more sonorous than the 
stops, but in Engli^ our single high stress on forms like adzed 
[edzd], text [tekst], step [step] is so loud that it drowns out these 
small differences of sonority. Some stress-using languages in this 
way drown out even the sonority of predominantly musical sounds: 
thus, Russian speaks the following, thanks to stress, as one-qrllable 
words: [Iba] ‘of the forehead,’ [rta] 'of the mouth’; Polish, similarly 
hvo [trva] 'it lasts,’ mesa [m/a] 'mass.' 



CHAPTER 8 


PHONETIC STRUCTURE 

8. L Descriptions of i^ieech-sounds like those in the last two 
chapters, are due merely to chance observation. These descrip- 
tions are made in terms of a speaker’s movements: more refini^ 
physiological observation may show that some of them are wrong. 
Wiuit is more serious, the differences and varieties that are ob- 
served, such as, say, the difference between French and Engliidi 
unvoiced stops [p, t, k], are not selected by any fixed principles 
(such as acoustic phonetics may some day give us), but owe their 
curTen(^ to the chance that some observer with a good ear had 
heard both of the languages concerned. Just as observation of 
South German dialects or of certain American Indian languages 
adds to the varieties of unvoiced stops that could be gathered from 
standard English and standard French, so the study of almost any 
new dialect will increase the repertoire of differences which a 
phonetician can hear. The extent of observation is haphazard, its 
accuracy doubtful, and the terms in which it is reported are vague. 
Practical phonetics L a skill, for the student of languages often a 
very useful skill, but it has little scientific value. 

For this reason it is beyond our power to analyze the general 
acoustic effect of a language. We can explain certain superficid 
effects: the “pattering” run of Italian (to English ears) is due to 
the syllable-division; the “guttural” sound of Dutch (to our 
sense), to the use of a uvplar trill (§ 6.7) and of velar spirants 
(§ 6.8). In general, however, such observations of the “basis of 
articulation” are bound to be vague. English (in contrast, say, 
with French or German) retracts the jaw ; the Central and Western 
type of American English adds a tendency to raise the tip of the 
tongue. German and French (in contrast with English) advance the 
jaw and use the muscles more vigorously — German in large, 
Bweeping movements, French in smaller and more precise ones, 
espedally in tibe front of the mouth. Danish draws tlte muscles in 
toward the median line. Such observations are often helifful 
toward understanding or imitating a pronunciation, but they are 
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hai^ and inaccurate. We must wait Iw laboratory phooetloa to 
give us precise and trustworthy statements. 

The important thiiig about langu^, however, is not tb6 way 
it sounds. The speaker’s movement, the disturbance in the air, 
and the hearer’s ear-drum vibrations (the B of §2.2) are, in 
themselves, of very little moment. The important thing about 
language is its service in connecting the speaker’s stimulus (A in 
§ 2.2) with the hearer’s response (C in § 2.2). This connection 
depends, as we have seen (§ 5.4), upon only a relatively few features 
of the acoustic form, upon the features which we call phonemes. 
For the working of language, all that is necessary is that eadi 
phoneme be unmistakably different from all the others. Except 
for this differentiation, its range of variety and its acoustic charac- 
ter are irrelevant. Any language can be replaced, for all its essential 
values, by any system of sharply distinct signals, provided that one 
signal is made to replace each phoneme of the language. Such a 
replacement is made in a correct phonetic transcription — one 
which satisfies the demands of accuracy and relevancy by using 
one and only one symbol for each phoneme. Imperfectly and yet 
sufficiently well for practical purposes, such a replacement is made 
in traditional alphabetic writing. The importance of a phonemj, 
then, lies not in the actual configuration of its sound-waves, but 
merely in the difference between this configuration and the con- 
figurations of all the other phonemes of the same language. 

For this reason even a perfected knowledge of acoustics wUl not, 
by itself, give us the phonetic structure of a language. We diall 
always have to know which of the gross acoustic features are, by 
virtue of meanings, “the same,’’ and which “different” for the 
speakers. The only guide to this is the speaker’s situation and the 
hearer’s response. Any description which fails to discriminate the 
distinctive features from the non-distinctive, cmx tell us little <xr 
nothing about the structure of a language. In this respect, a 
mechani c al record has at least the virtue of not distorting the 
acoustic facts. The “exact” freehand records of zeabus phonetic 
experts are likely to insist upon irrelevant acoustic differences that 
owe their notation merely to the circumstance that the observtnr 
has learned to respond to them. On this basis, it is possible to find 
the same set of “sounds” in languages of entirely different pho- 
nemic structure. For instance, both languages might show sevm 
similar vowel "sounds,” but in Lant^iage B these might be seven 
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idiOBniMw, while in Lat^guAge A (e] {a! tni|^t be non* 

(hstinetive variante of [a], and o} teq>eetively of P, u]. Both 
lai^uagea mi^t aeem to two durations of vowels, tait these 
ini|d>t be phononic in Language A (as in Gentian), while in 
Language B they might be non-distinetive variants. Both might 
show plain and aspirated unvoiced stops, as different phonemes in 
Language A and as mere non-^tinctive variants in language B. 
Both might have a series of voiced spirants, but these might be 
distinctive in Language B, while in Language A they existed 
mmely as variants of stops between vowels. 

Only the phonemes of a language are relevant to its structure 
— that is, to the work it does. A description of the non-distinctive 
features might be of great interest, but for this it would have to be 
more complete and more copious than any that have so far been 
made. 

8. 2. A list or table of the phonemes of a la n guage should there- 
fore ignore all non-distinctive features. Such lists or tables are 
usually made on the basis of practical-phonetic classifications, 


uius; 
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stops, unvoiced 

P 

t 


k 

voiced 

b 

d 


S 

affricate, imvoiced 





voiced 





spirants, unvoiced 

f e 

8 

j 

h 

voiced 

V b 

Z 

3 


nitnala 

m 

n 


q 

lateral 


1 



trill 


r 



semivowds 



j w 


vowels, high 



i u 


higher mid 



e a: a o: 


lower mid 



e 0 


low 



A u: 


secondary dionemes: 





stress 

.. . , 





ayOabiO'^tiees 
pitdi . ,1 7 1 , 

Tables like these, even when they exdude non-distinotive 
tures, are neverihelra bteleyant to the struetuie of the lat^suagpi 
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bMaiste group ^ ^Kuieines aooording to the Ik^iukt’B notim 

of titeir ph 3 nriologie idianMiter, aikd not aoeording to the parte which 
the several phonemte play in the working of the lan^iage^ Our 
table does not show^ for instance, that [1, n] sometimes serve as 
syllabics in unstressed syllables (§ 7.10). It does not show which 
vowels are the syllabic correspondents of the semivowels [j] and 
[w], or the peculiarity of articulation, thanks to which these 
semivowels figure as separate phonemes, in contrast with the 
simpler distribution of [a:] versus [r]. It does not show which 
vowels and semivowels combine into compound phonemes. To 
show these structural facts, we should need a supplementary table 
something like this: 

I. Priimry phonemes: 

A. Consonants, always or sometimes non-syllabic : 

1. Mutes, always non-syllabic: [ptkbdg^c^f6s/hv 
6 z 3 m g] 

2. /Sorktnte, sometimes syllabic : 

a. Consonantoids, syllabicity determined partly by 
syllabic-stress; not diphthong-forming : [n 1] 

b. Vocahids, diphthong-forming: 

(1) Semi-consonanl, syllabicity determined entirely by 
surroundings: [r-a:] 

(2) S^ivowels, syllabicity determined also by manner 
of articulation: 

(a) Non-syUaMc: [j w] 

(b) Syllabic: [i u] 

B. Vowels, always syllabic: 

1. Diphthongs and triphthong, compound phonemes: [ij uw ej 
ow aj aw o] juw b ua eaoa] 

2. Simple vowels: [e e a d o: a:] 

II. Secondary phonemes: 

A. SyUabic^stress, applied to semi-consonants: [|] 

B. Form-stress, applied to meaningful forms :[*' ' i] 

C. relating to end of utterance: 

1. Medial: [,] 

2, Final: [. i?l] 

8. 3. The parts which our phonemes play in the structure of our 
language are in reality much more diverse than this; in fact, we can 
easily show that no two of them play exactly the same part. 
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Siiioe tmey uttaranoe oontains, by delSnitioit, at Imat ^ lylM^ 
pbcnmoe, the irio^tlest way to deseribe the {dumetie stmottue ol a 
hogiiage .is to irtate whidi noi^eyUalne {^(Htemee or groiqM of 
iKm-ayllalde phoneme (ekulm) appear in the three poaeible po^ 
ttons: imtial, b^ore the first eyllabio of an utterance; find, atter 
the last ayllabic d an utterance; and medid, between sy^bics. 

In this re[q)ect the diphthongs and triphthong play in English 
the same part as do the ample vowels; it is inecisely this fact that 
eompds us to class them as compound phoiwmes and not as mere 
suecesoons of phonemes. 

For convenience, I shall place a number before each phoneme 
or group of phonemes that shows any peculiarity in its structural 
bdiavior. 

Taking first the initial non-eyllabics, we find at the ou^t that 
two {tonemes never begin an utterance; they are (1) [q, 3]. We 
ignore foreign forms, such as the French name Jeanne [3an]. 

Further, six of the non-syllabics that occur in initial position 
never i^pear as members of an initial cluster: (2) [v, b, j]. 

The initial dusters all b^in with one of the following non- 
syllabics: (3) [p, t, k, b, d, g, f, 6, 8, J, h]. Here we find an accord 
between the structural grouping and our physiologic description, 
since our structural group (3) embraces exactly the phynologic 
groups of stops and unvoiced spirants. 

If the first consonant of the cluster is (4) [s], it may be followed 
by one of the set (5) [p, t, k, f, m, n], as in spin, stay, sky, sphere, 
smaU, snaal. 

All the initials of group (3) and the combinations of (4) [s] 
with (6) [p, t, k] may be followed by one of the set (7) [w, r, 1], 
with the fdlowing restriotionB: 

(8) [w] never comes after (9) [p, b, f, /I, and never after the 
combination of (4) [s] with (10) [t]. The actual clusters, then, 
are illustrated by tte words twin, quick, dwell, Gwynrw, dwmi, 
swim, when [hwen], squall. 

(11) [r] never comes after (12) [s, h]. The dusters, therefore, 
are those which begin the words pray, tray, craw, bray, dray, fray, 
fray, three, shrink, spray, stray, scratch., 

(13) ni oever comes after (14) (t, d, 0, J, h], mid never aft«r 
the eomlnnstion of (4) [s] with (15) [k]. The dusteni, acoordipi^, 
are those whidi appear in play, day, blue, glue, fitw, slew, splfi. 

8 . 4 . We oome now to the final dusters. These are aibjeet to 
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the general rule th*t the same {^<aieme never neciin in two ad* 
joining positions: tlieie are no such final groups as |bs| or ttt|. 
This rule holds good also for initial clusters and is implied hy our 
description of them, but it does not hold good, as we shall see, 
for medial clusters. 

We have undertaken to view combinations of vowel plus Q] 
or [w] as compound phonemes (diphthongs) and aooordini^ can* 
not count the semivowels in these combinations as final non- 
syUabics or parts of clusters. If, accordingly, we eliminate these 
cases (e.g. my [sej], go [gow]), we find that (16) Pi, j, w] do not 
occur as final non-syllabics or members of final clustery. All the 
remiuning non-syllabics occur in both of these functions. 

English final clusters consist of two, three, or four non-syllabies. 
One can describe the combinations most simply by saying that 
each cluster consists of a main fined consonant, which may be 
preceded by a pre-final, which in turn may be preceded by a 
aecond pre-final; further, the main final may be followed by a 
poSt-fimod. This gives us six possibilities: 



Without post-final 

With post-final 

main final alone: 

hel [-t] 

beto [-ts] 

pre-final plus main 
final: 

test [-st] 

tests [-sts] 

second pre-final plus 
pre-final plus main 
final: 

fexf [-kst] 

texts [-ksts]. 


The consonants which occur as post-finals are (17) [t, d, s, s]. 
In a form like (eat or text we call the [-t] a main final, because there 
exist forms like teste, texts, in which a further consonant (a post- 
final) is added, but in a form like wished [wi/t] we call the [-tj 
a post-final because the cluster [-Jt] is not paralleled by any cluster 
with the addition of a further consonant: we have no such final 
cluster as, say, [-Jte]. 

The occurrence of the post-finals is limited by three important 
restrictions. The post-finals (18) [t, s] are the only ones that occur 
after the main finals (19) [p, t, k, f, 6 , s, /]; these same post- 
finals never occur after any other sounds; and the post-fimds 
( 20 ) [t, d] are the only ones that occur after the main finals ( 21 ) 
<%> B, z, /, 3 ]. It is worth noticing that set (19) i^tees, except fCr 
the absence of [h], with the physiolo^cal daCs of unvoiced sounds. 
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mid Ml on) MdxRMM tiMl {diyafiolcii^Mil ijbam d nSHmibes 
And idb&AntR. Tthim ie«tiictioQS group tbe mala finate into «b: 
daaaea: 

Thpee in (19) bat not in ( 21 ) may be followed by {t, s], as ip] 
bi help, hdp^ hdpa; 

those in neitbor (19) nor (21) may be followed by [d, z], as [b] 
in grab, grabbed, grabe; 

those in (19) and (21) may be followed only by [t], as [^J in 
reac^, reaxihed; 

those in (21) but not in (19) may be followed only by [d], as 
[^] in urge, urged; 

[t] in (19) but not in (21), owing to the rule of no doubling, may 
be followed only by [e], as in wait, waits; 

[d] in neither (19) nor (21), owing to the same rule, may be 
followed only by [z], as in j<M, folds. 

We turn now to the pre-finals. The mam consonants ( 22 ) [g, 6 , 3 , 

r] are never accompanied by a pre-final, and the consonants (23) 
[b, g, (^, V, /, r] never occur as pre-finals. The combinations that 
remain are subject to the following further restrictions: 

The pre-finals (24) [1, r] do not occur before the main final (25) 
[z]. Their combinations, accordingly, are those which appear in the 
following examples: harp, barb, heart, hard, hark, march, barge, 
scarf, carve, hearth, farce, harsh, arm, barn, hdp, bulb, bdt, hdd, 
mdk, filch, bilge, pdf, delve, wecdth, else, Wdsh, dm, kUn. 

The pre-final (25) [n] occurs only before the main finals (27) 
[t, d, <%, 0 , s, zj, as in ant, sand, pinch, range, month, once, bronze. 

The pre*final (28) [m] occurs only before tbe main finals (29) 
[p, t, f, 6 ], as in camp, dreamt, nymph; the combination with 
(fio) [ 0 ] occurs with the second pre-final ( 11 ) [r]: warmth. 

The pre-final (31) [q] occurs only before (32) [k, 8 ], as in link, 
length. 

The pre-final (4) [s] occurs only before ( 6 ) [p, t, k], as in waap, 
ted, €uk. Before ( 10 ) (tj it may be preceded by the second pre- 
final (15) [kj, as in teai. 

The pre-finals (33) [b, z] occur only before tbe main final (28) 
[m], as in rhgOm, chasm. 

Tbe pre-final ( 10 ) [t] occurs only before the main finals (34) 
[9, s], as in eighth [ejt 8 ], RiU (compare, with post-final [t] added, 
the dang ritsed [litst] *mubbed’)- Tbe combination with the main 
final (4) [s] occurs also with second pre-final (11) [r] in quartz. 
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The {ire*fiiud [d] oeeura only hefoie (36) {3, s], as m 
aiu. , ; 

The pre*finak (17} {p, k] oo(»ir only befoiie the main fieali (13) 
(t, a], as in crypt, Uym, ad, tax. Of these two, the pre^nal (iB) M 
before the nuun final (4) [s] occurs also with Hie second pre>finai 
(31) tnl, as in minx (compare, with a post>final [t] added,\.the 
slang y^xed [<|;ii)]i^]'gave bad lack'); tlw other, (p], oomirs with 
the seecmd i»e-final (28) (m): glimpse,' tempt. 

The (ne-final (38) [f] occurs only before (10) [t], as in lift. 

The medial non^yllabics of EnjgliBh consist of all the oomlHnar 
tions of final plus initial, ranging from kiatua, complete lade of a 
noa>cyllabie, as in soto it ['satit], to such, clusters as in ylimpted 
drips [-mpst str>], including repetitions of the same [dionepie, as 
in that time [-t t-j or ten nights (-n n>]. 

8. fi. A survey of the 38 functioiial sets of non-ayllaUcs wffl 
show that this classification suffices to define every non-ayUaHo 
phoneme in our language. In the same way, most or posdbly aS 
ci our syllabic phonemes could be defined by the parts they play 
in the structure of our language. Since different types of stand* 
ard English differ in the distributions of the ayllabic phonemes, I 
shall mention only a few of the pattern features. 

The syllabic semivowel [u] does not occur initially or finally; 
it occurs medially only before [t, k, d, s, /, m, 1], as in put, took, 
wood, puss, push, room, pull. Of the vowels, only [a:] and [o;] and 
the unstressed [o] and [i] occur at the end of a word. In Southern 
British and some forms of American English the vowels and 
diphthongs merge with a followup [r] in final position and before 
consonantis into special types of articulation (§ 6.11): [ij-r] appears 
as [ia]: fear, feared, [uw-r] as [ua]: cure, cured, [ej-r] as [saj: core, 
cored, [ow-r] as [oa] or [a:]: bore, bored, [a:-r] as [a:]: spar, sparred. 
Structurally, we may either set up these equivalences (as was done 
in f 8.4, where [r] was listed as a pre-final and second pre-final), 
mr we may simply say that the syllabics [a:, ia, oa, ea, aa, a:] are 
peculiar in adding an [r] before a syllabic [stirring, fearing, curing, 
oaring, sparring, boring). In either case we observe that [lad, sadfj 
with other th**.!! a post-final [d] are rare: uieird, laird bxo struc- 
tundty peculiar words; so is eaim, witii [ean]. Although [i, e, 
e, a, a] occur before [r], as in spi^,. merit, carry, sorry, ourry, 
they do not aj^eax before the equivalent of- a final or antecon- 
Bonantal [r]. 
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The vowel does not occur before [g] and the vowel la:] does 
not occur after the initial non-syllabic sonant [w]. Before pre- 
final [1] the only permitted diphthongs ate [ij, aj, ow], and tl» first 
two occur only when [d| follows, as in field, mUd, did, coU. Betate 
pre-final [n] only [aj, aw] occur with any freedom, as in pint, 
mount, bind, bound; [aj, ej] occur when [t] follows, as in paitU, 
point. The diphthongs do not occur before [q]. 

The triphthong [juw] differs frpm ordinary combinations of 
[j] plus vowel or diphthong (yank, year, Yale) in that it occurs 
after initial consonants, as in pew, cue, beauty, gules, few, Item, view, 
muse, and after the clusters [sp, st, sk], as in spew, slew, skew. After 
dentals, especially [0, s, z, 1], some speakers use [juw] and others 
[uw]: thews, sue, presume, lute; similarly, but with a wider preval- 
ence of the [juw] variant, after [t, d, n], as in tune, dew, new. The 
triphthong docs not occur after initial [tf, c^, /, 6, r] and consonant 
plus [Ij. 

We shall find that the grammatical structu'^; of a langimy 
implies groupings of the phonemes which supplement the groups 
definable on the basis of succession (§ 13.6). 

8. 6. The structural pattern differs greatly in different lan guages, 
and leads us to recognize different types of compound phonemes. 
German, for instance, has, on the whole, a structural scheme 
much like that of English, but with some striking differences. 
The voiced stops and spirants [b, d, g, v, z] never occur in final 
position. The initial groups can be simply described only if one 
takes the affricate combinations [pf, ts] as compound phonemes, 
as in Pfund [pfunt] ‘pound,’ zehn [tse:n] ‘ten,’ zwei [tsvaj] ‘two.’ 
The only diphthongs arc [aj, aw, ojj; the simplicity of structure in 
this respect, leads phoneticians to transcribe them rather by [ai, 
au, oi], since no ambiguity can arise. The French system differs 
not only as to the particular clusters, but also in more general 
respects. The diphthongs are rising, such as [je, waj. The greatest 
difference is in the use of the vowel phoneme [o], whose occurrence 
is governed largely by the phonetic pattern, so that it may be said 
to play the part of a secondary rather than of a primary phoneme. 
The phoneme [a] occurs wherever without it there would arise 
an unpermitted cluster of consonants. Thus, it occurs in le chat 
[la Ja] 'the cat,’ becs^use [IJ] is not permitted as an initial cluster, 
but not in Vhomme [1 am] 'the man,’ where no cluster mises. It ap- 
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pears in cheval [/oval] 'horse,* since the cluster [/v] is not 
permitted initially, but since this cluster is permitted in medial 
position, one says un cheval [6b Jval] 'a horse.’ The medial 
clusters are limited, for the most part to two consonants; thus, 
[rt] is permitted as a final cluster, as in porte [port] ‘ carries,’ 
but if an initial consonant follows, [o] is inserted, as in porte 
Hen [porta bj§] ‘carries well.’ An entirely different system 
appears in a language like Plains Cree. The structure groups 
the phonemes into five sets: (1) the vowels [a, a:, e:, i, i: , u, 
o:] ; these are the only syllabic phonemes ; (2) consonants of four 
t 3 rpes: stops [p, t, k], including the affricate f]; spirants [s, h]; 
nasals [m, n] ; semivowels [j, w]. The initial possibilities are : no 
consonant; any one consonant; stop, spirant, or nasal plus semi- 
vowel. The medial possibilities are : any one consonant ; stop, 
spirant, or nasal plus semivowel; spirant plus stop; spirant 
plus stop plus semivowel. The only final possibility is one con- 
sonant. The Fox language, with a somewhat similar patterning, 
permits of no final consonant : every utterance ends in a short vowel. 

While Pmglish is especially rich in consonant clusters, it 
is easy to find others, such as initial [pf-, pfl-, pfr-, ts-, tsv-, 
Jv-, kn-, gn-] in German, c.g. Pflaume [ipflawme] ‘plum,’ sekwer 
[/veir] ‘heavy,’ Knie [kni:] ‘knee,’ or the clusters in Russian 
[tku] ‘I weave,’ [mnu] ‘I squeeze,’ [/^i] ‘cabbage-soup,’ [?Jfu] 
‘I flatter.’ Final clusters foreign to English appear, for example, in 
German Herbst [herpst] ‘autumn’ and Russian [borj^] ‘beet-soup.’ 

8 . ?• Once we have defined the phonemes as the smallest units 
which make a difference in meaning, yve can usually define each 
individual phoneme according to the part it plays in the struc- 
tural pattern of the speech-forms. We observe, especially, that 
the structural pattern leads us to recognize also compound pho- 
nemes, which resemble successions of other phonemes, but play 
the part of a simple phoneme, and that very slight acoustic dif- 
ferences, such as, in English, the syllabic-stress on [1, n], or the 
greater tensity of [j, w] compared to syllabic [i, ii], may give rise 
to separate phonemes. 

The phonemes so defined are the units of signaling; the mean- 
ingful forms of a language can be described as arrangements of 
primary and secondary phonemes. If we take a large body of 
speech, we can count out the relative frequencies of phonemes 
and of combinations of phonemes. This task has been neglected 
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by linguists and very imperfectly performed by amateurs^ who 
confuse phonemes with printed letters* Taking the total number 
of phonemes in the text used as 100 per cent, a recent count for 
English shows the following percentage frequencies for consonant 


phonemes: 

n 7.24 

» 3.43 

p 2.04 

g 

.74 

t 7.13 

z 2.97 

f 1.84 

j 

.60 

r 6.88 

m 2.78 

b 1.81 


.52 

s 4.55 

k 2.71 

h 1.81 


.44 

d 4.31 

V 2.28 

5 .96 

e 

.37 

1 3.74 

w 2.08 

; .82 

3 

.05. 


The figures for [r, 1, m, n] include the occurrences in syllabic 
function; those for [j] and [w] do not include the occurrences of 
these phonemes as parts of diphthongs or triphthong. The count 
of vowel phonemes is too confused to allow of plain reading. Ap- 
parently, [e] is the most-used, with a frequency of over 8 per cent; 
next comes [ij], with over 6 per cent; then [r], with 3.5 per cent. 
The figures for groups of phonemes are unusable. From this and 
similar counts it is evident that the phonemes of a language per- 
form very different r61es as to frequency. Moreover, there seems 
to be some resemblance between languages; thus, in languages 
which use two types of stops, such as our [p, t, k] versus [b, d, g], 
the stop of the unvoiced type in each pair is more frequent than 
its voiced mate, — for instance, [t] more frequent than [d]. A 
serious study of this matter is much to be desired, 

8. 8. We have seen three ways of studying the sounds of speech. 
Phonetics in the strict sense — that is, laboratory phonetics — 
gives us a purely acoustic or physiological description. It reveals 
only the gross acoustic features. In practice, the laboratory 
phonetician usually singles out for study some feature which his 
lay knowledge recognizes as characteristic of a phoneme. Practical 
phonetics is an art or skill, not a science ; the practical phonetician 
frankly accepts his everyday recognition of phonemic units and 
tries to tell how the speaker produces them. The term phonology 
is sometimes placed in contrast with the two forms of phonetics; 
phonology pays no heed to the acoustic nature of the phonemes, 
but merely accepts them as distinct units. It defines each phoneme 
by its r61e in the structure of speech-forms. It is important to 
remember tSiat practical phonetics and phonology presuppose a 
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kxiovledge of meanings: without this knowledge we could not 
ascertain the phonemic features. 

The description of a language, then, begins with phonology, which 
defines each phoneme and states what combinations occur. 
combmation of phonemes that occurs ip a language, is prmmafu»- 
able in this language, and is a phonetic form. The combination 
[mnu], for instance is unpronounceable in EngliEb, but the com- 
bination [men] is pronounceable and is a phonetic form. 

When the phonology of a language has been established, there 
remains the task of telling what meanings are attached to the 
several phonetic forms. This phase of the description is semantica. 
It is ordinarily divided into two parts, grammar and lexicon. 

A phonetic form which has a meaning, is a linguistic form. Thus, 
any English sentence, phrase, or word is a linguistic form, and so 
is a meaningful syllable, such as, say, [mel] in maltreat, or [mAn] 
in Monday; a meaningful form may even consist of a single pho- 
neme, such as the [s] which means ‘more than one’ in plural-forms 
like hats, caps, books. In the following chapters we shall see how 
meanings are connected with linguistic forms. 



CHAPTER 9 


Leaning 

9. 1. The study of speech-sounds without regard to meanings is 
an abstraction; in actual use, speech-sounds are uttered as signals. 
We have defined the meaning of a linguistic form as ihe situation 
in which the speaker utters it and the response which it calls forth 
in the hearer. The speaker’s situation and the hearer’s response 
are closely co-ordinated, thanks to the circumstance that every one 
of us learns to act indifferently as a speaker or as a hearer. In the 
causal sequence 

speaker’s atuation speech »——► hearer’s response, 

the speaker’s situation, as the earlier term, will usually present a 
simpler aspect than the hearer’s response; therefore we usually 
discuss and define meanings in terms of a speaker’s stimulus. 

The situations which prompt people to utter speech, indude 
every object and happening in their universe. In order to give a 
scientifically accurate definition of meaning for every form of a 
language, we should have to have a scientifically accurate knowl- 
edge of everything in the speakers’ world. The actual extent of 
human knowledge is very small, compared to this. We can define 
the meaning of a speech-form accurately when this meaning has to 
do with some matter of which we possess scientific knowledge. 
We can define the names of minerals, for example, in terms of 
chemistry and mineralogy, as when we say that the ordinary 
meaning of the English word eaU is 'sodium chloride (Nad),’ and 
we can define the names of plants or animals by means of the 
technical terms of botany or zodlogy, but we have no precise way 
of defining words like lave or haie, which concern dtuations that 
have not been accurately classified — and these latter are in the 
great majority. 

Moreover, even where we have some sdentific (that is, uni- 
versally recognised and accurate) classification, we often find 
that the mefmings of a language db not agree with this classifica- 
tion. The whale is in German called a 'fish’: Walfiech ['vid-ifi/] 
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and the bat a 'mouse’: FkdermaiLs [’fie:der-imaws]* Physicists 
view the color-spectrum as a continuous scale of light-waves of 
different lengths, ranging from 40 to 72 hundred-thousandths of a 
millimetre, but languages mark off different parts of this scale quite 
arbitrarily and without precise limits, in the meanings of such 
color-names as violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and the color- 
names of different languages do not embrace the same gradations. 
The kinship of persons seems a simple matter, but the terminol- 
ogies of kinship that are used in various languages are extremely 
hard to analyze. 

The statement of meanings is therefore the weak* point in 
language-study, and will remain so until human knowledge ad- 
vances very far beyond its present state. In practice, we define the 
meaning of a linguistic form, wherever we can, in terms of some 
other science. Where this is impossible, we resort to makeshift 
devices. One is demonstration. If someone did not know the mean- 
ing of the word apple, we could instruct him by handing him an 
apple or pointing at an apple, and continuing, as long as he made 
mistakes, to handle apples and point at them, until he used the 
word in the conventional way. This is essentially the process by 
which children learn the use of speech-forms. If a questioner 
understood enough of our language, we could define the word 
apple for him by. circumlocution — that is, in the manner of our 
dictionaries, by a roundabout speech which fitted the same situa- 
tions as does the word apple, sa3dng, for instance: "The well-known, 
firm-fleshed, smooth-skinned, round or oblong pome fruit of the 
trees of the genus Malus, varying greatly in size, shape, color, and 
degree of acidity.” Or else, if we knew enough of the questioner’s 
language, we could answer him by translation — that is, by utter- 
ing a roughly equivalent form of his language; if he were a French- 
man, for instance, we could give pomme [p»m] as the meaning of 
apple. This method of definition appears in our bilingual diction- 
aries. 

9. 2. The situations which prompt us to utter any one linguistic 
form, are quite varied; philosophers tell us, in fact, that no two 
situations are ever alike. Each one of us uses the word apple, in 
the course of a few months, of many individual pieces of fruit 
which differ in size^, shape, color, odor, taste, and so on. In a 
favorable case, such as that of the word apple, all the members of 
the speech-community have been trained, from childhood, to use 
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the speech-ferm whenever the situation (in this case^ the object) 
presents certain relatively definable characteristics. Even in 
cases like this, our usage is never quite uniform, and most speech^ 
forms have less clear-cut meanings. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
we must discriminate between nonrdistinctive features of the situa- 
tion, such as the size, shape, color, and so on of any one particular 
apple, and the disiinctivej or linguistic meaning (the aemanJLic 
features) which are common to all the situations that call forth 
the utterance of the linguistic form, such as the features which are 
common to all the objects of which English-speaking people use 
the word •appte. 

Since our study ordinarily concerns only the distinctive features 
of form and meaning, I shall henceforth usually omit the qualifica- 
tion linguistic or distinctive, and speak simply of forms and meanr 
ings, ignoring the existence of hon-distinctive features. A form is 
often said to express its meaning. 

9. 3. Even if we had an accurate definition of the meaning that 
is attached to every one of the forms of a language, we should still 
face a difficulty of another sort. A very important part of every 
situation is the state of the speaker's body. This includes, of 
course, the predisposition of his nervous system, which results 
from all of his experiences, linguistic and other, up to this very 
moment — not to speak of hereditary and pre-natal factors. If we 
could keep an external situation ideally uniform, and put different 
speakers into it, we should still be unable to measure the equipment 
each speaker brought with him, and unable, therefore, to predict 
what speech-forms he would utter, or, for that matter, whether he 
would utter any speech at all. 

If we had perfect definitions, we should still discover that during 
many utterances the speaker was not at all in the situation which 
we had defined. People very often utter a word like apple when 
no apple at all is present. We may call this displaced speech. The 
frequency and importance of displaced speech is obvious. We re- 
call the infant ‘‘asking for" his doll (§ 2.5). Relayed speech em- 
bodies a very important use of language: speaker A sees some 
apples and mentions them to speaker B, who has not seen them; 
speaker B relays this news to C, C to D, D to E, and so on, and it 
may be that none of these persons has seen them, when finally 
speaker X goes and eats some. In other ways, too, we utter linguis- 
tic forms when the typical stimulus is absent. A starving beggar 
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at the door aasrs Fm hungry, and the housewife giiies him food:, 
this incident, we say, embodies the primary or didionary meaning 
of the speech-form I’m hungry. A petulant child, at bed-time, 
says I’m hungry, and his mother, who is up to his tricks, aipvers 
by packing him off to bed. This is an example of displaced speech. 
It is a remarkable fact that if a foreign observer asked for the 
meaning of the form I’m hungry, both mother and child would still, 
in most instances, define it for him in terms of the dictionary mean- 
ing. Lying,, irony, jesting, poetry, narrative fiction, and the like, 
are probably as old and certainly as widespread as language. As 
soon as we know the dictionary meaning of a form, we are fully 
able to use it in displaced speech; our dictionaries and handbooks 
of foreign languages need tell us only the dictionary meaning. The 
displaced uses of speech are derived in fairly uniform ways from its 
primary value, and require no special discussion; nevertheless, they 
add to our uncertainty as to the forms that a given speaker will 
utter (if he speaks at all) in a given situation. 

9. 4. Adherents of mentaUstic psychology believe that they 
can avoid the difficulty of defining meanings, because they believe 
that, prior to the utterance of a linguistic form, there occurs within 
the speaker a non-physical process, a thought, concept, image, feelr- 
ing, ad of will, or the like, and that the hearer, likewise, upon re- 
ceiving the sound-waves, goes through an equivalent or correlated 
mental process. The mentalist, therefore, can define the meaning 
of a linguistic form as the characteristic mental event which 
occurs in every speaker and hearer in connection with the utterance 
or hearing of the linguistic form. The speaker who utters the word 
apple has had a mental image of an apple, and this word evokes a 
simUar image in a hearer’s mind. For the mentalist, language is 
the expression of ideas, feelings, or volitions. 

The mechanist does not accept this solution. He believes that 
rruntal images, feelings, and the like are merely popular terms for 
various bodily movements, which, so far as they concern language, 
can be roughly divided into three t 3 rpes: 

(1) large-scale processes which are much the same in different 
people, and, having some social importance,, are represented by 
conventional speech-forms, such as I’m hungry {angry, frighten^, 
sorry, glad; my head aches, and so on) ; 

(2) obacore and highly variable small-scale muscular contrac- 
tions and glandular secretions, which differ from person to person, 
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Bad, having ao immediate social impcurtanoe, are not reprewnted 
conventional speech-forms; 

' (3) soundless movements of the vocal organs, taking the place 
of speech-movements, but not perceptible to other people (“think- 
ing in words,” § 2.4). 

The mechanist views the processes in (1) simply as events which 
the [^aker c&n observe better than anyone else; the various 
problems of meaning, such as that of displaced speech (the naughty 
child saying I’m hungry), exist here no less than elsewhere. The 
mechanist believes that the processes in (2) are private habits left 
over, as traces, from the vicissitudes of education and other ex- 
perience; the speaker reports them as images, feelings, and so on, 
and they differ not only for every speaker, but for every occasion of 
speech. The speaker who sayi;, “I had the mental image of an 
apple,” is really saying, “ I was responding to some obscure internal 
stimuli of a type which was associated at some time in my past 
with the stimuli of an apple.” The sub-vocal speech in (3) seems 
to the mechanist merely a derivative of the habit of actual speech- 
utterance; when we are assured that a speaker has inaudibly 
performed the speech-movements of a certain utterance (“thought 
it in words”), we face exactly the same problem as when he has 
audibly uttered the same speech-form. In sum, then, the “mental 
processes” seem to the mechanist to be merely traditional names 
for bodily processes which either (1) come within the definition of 
meaning as speaker’s situation, or (2) are so distantly correlated 
with speech-utterance as to be negligible factors in the speaker’s 
situation, or (3) are mere reproductions of the speech-utterance. 

Although this difference of opinion plays a decisive part in our 
views about the fundamentals of language, as of other human 
activities, and although mentalists lean heavily upon their termi- 
nology in all discussion of meaning, the dispute has really very little 
to do with problems of linguistic meaning. The events which the 
mentalist designates as mental processes and the mechanist clas- 
sifies otherwise, affect in every case only one person: every one of 
us responds to them when they occur within him, but has no way 
of responding to them when they occur in anyone else. The 
mental processes or internal bodily processes of other people are 
known to each one of us only from speech-utterances and other 
observable actions. Since these are all we have to work with, Ihe 
mentalist in practice defines meanings exactly as does the meohar 
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niBt, in terms of actual situations; he defines apple not as ^'tbe im-* 
age of the well-known, firm-fleshed, etc. . . • fruit,’' but, like the 
mechanist, omits the first three of these words, and, in fact, for 
all speakers except himself, merely infers that the image was pres- 
ent, either from the fact that the speaker used the word apple, or 
from some more definite utterance of the speaker’s (** I had a mental 
image of an apple”). In practice, then, all linguists; both mental- 
ists and mechanists, define meanings in terms of the speaker’s 
situation and, whenever this seems to add anything, of the hearer’s 
response. 

9. 6. Linguistic meanings are more specific than the -meanings 
of non-linguistic acts. A great deal of human co-op>eration is 
effected without language, by such means as gestures (for instance, 
pointing at something), the handling of objects (placing an object 
into someone’s hand, dashing an object to the ground), contact 
(nudging, caressing), non-linguistic sounds, both non-vocal (snap- 
ping the fingers, applause) and vocal (laughing, crying), and so on. 
We must mention especially, in this last connection, the non- 
linguistic (non-distinctive) features of speech-sound, such as 
plaintive, angry, commanding, drawling “tones of voice”; the 
manner of speech, in fact, is, next to speech itself, our most effective 
method of signaling. Linguistic forms, however, result, for the 
most part, in far more accurate, specific, and delicate co-ordination 
than could be reached by non-linguistic means; to see this, one 
need only listen to a few chance speeches: Four feet three and a half 
inches, — If you donH hear from me by eight o'clock^ go without me, 
— Whereas the small bottle of ammonia? Apparent exceptions, such 
as elaborate systems of gesture, deaf-and-dumb language, signal- 
ing-codes, the use of writing, telegraphy, and so on, turn out, upon 
inspection, to be merely derivatives of language. 

. Since we have no way of defining most meanings and of dernon- 
Btiuting their constancy, we have to take the specific and stable 
character of language as a presupposition of linguistic study, just 
as we presuppose it in our everyday dealings with people. We 
may state this presupposition as the fundamerUal assumption of 
linguistics (§ 5.3), namely: 

In certain communities (speech-communities) some speech^uUer- 
ances are alike as to form and meaning. 

This virtue of speech-forms is bought at the cost of rationality. 
The non-linguistic modes of communication are based directly 
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upon our bodily make-up, or else arise directly from ample sodal 
situations, but the connection of linguistic forms with their mean- 
ings is wholly arbitrary. What we call horse, the German calls 
Pferd [pferrt], the Frenchman (dieval [Jeval], the Cree Indian 
[misatim], and so on; one set of sounds is as imreasonable as any 
other. 

Our fundamental assumption implies that each linguistic form 
has a constant and specific meaning. If the forms are phonemically 
different, we suppose that their meanings also are different — for 
instance, that each one of a set of forms like quick, fast, swift, rapid, 
speedy, differs from all the others in some constant and conven- 
tional feature of meaning. We suppose, in short, that there are no 
actual synonyms. On the other hand, our assumption implies also 
that if the forms arc semantically different (that is, different as to 
linguistic meaning), they are not “the same,” even though they 
may be alike as to phonetic form. Thus, in Englidi, the phonetic 
form [bea] occurs with three different meanings: hear ‘to carry; 
to give birth to,’ hear ‘ursus,’ and hare ‘uncovered.’ Similarly, 
[pea] represents two nouns (pear and pair) and a verb (pare), and 
many other examples will occur to the reader. Different linguistic 
forms which have the same phonetic form (and differ, therefore, 
only as to meaning) are known as homonyms. Since we cannot with 
certainty define meanings, we cannot always decide whether a 
given phonetic form in its various uses has always the same mean- 
ing or represents a set of homonyms. For instance, the English 
verb hear in hear a burden, hear troubles, hear fruit, hear offspring, 
can be viewed as a single form or as a set of two or perhaps even 
more homonyms. Similarly, charge, in cdiarge the cannon unth 
grapeshot, charge the man with larceny, charge the gloves to me, charge 
him a stiff price, can be viewed in several ways; the infanthy wiU 
charge the fort seems to be different. The quality sloth and the 
animal sloth probably represent a pair of homon3rms to some speak- 
ers and a single meaning to others. All this shows, of course, that 
our basic assumption is true only within limits, even though its 
general truth is presupposed not only in linguistic study, but by 
all our actual use of language. 

9. 6. Although the linguist cannot define meanings, but must 
appeal for this to students of other sciences or to common knowl- 
edge, yet, in many cases, having obtained definitions for some 
fOTiUB, he can define the meanings of other forms in terms of 
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these first ones. Hie mathematician, for instance, who is here 
acting as a linguist, cannot define such terms as one and odd, 
but if we give him a definition of these, he can define two (‘one 
added to one ’), three (‘one added to two’), and so on, without end. 
What we see plainly in mathematical language, where the denota- 
tions are very precise, appears also in many ordinary speech-forms. 
If the meanings of the English past tense and of the word go are 
defined, the linguist can define went as ‘the past of go’ If the 
difference male : female is defined for the linguist, he can assure 
us that this is the difference between ke : she, lion : lioness, gan- 
der : goose, ram : ewe. The linguist has this assurance in very many 
cases, where a language, by some recognizable phonetic or gram- 
matical feature, groups a number of its forms into form-classes: 
in any one form-class, every form contains an element, the class- 
meaning, which is the same for all forms of this form-class. Thus, 
all English substantives belong to a form-class, and each English 
substantive, accordingly, has a meaning, which, once it is defined 
for us (say, as ‘object’), we can attribute to every substantive 
form in the language. English substantives, further, are subdivided 
into the two classes of singular and plural; granted a definition of 
the meanings of these two classes, we attribute one of these mean- 
ings to every substantive. 

In every language we find certain forms, substitutes, whose 
meaning consists largely or entirely of class-meanings. In English, 
the pronouns are the largest group of substitutes. The pronouns 
show us a very interesting combination of meanings. The principal 
features are class-meanings; thus, somebody, someone have the class- 
meanings of substantives, singulsus, personals; he has the class- 
meanings of substantives, singulars, p>ersonsls, males; it has the 
class-meanings of substantives, singulars, non-personals; they has 
the class-meanings of substantives and plurals. In the second place, 
a pronoun may contain an element of meaning which makes the 
pronoun represent some particular substantive form of the lan- 
guage. Thus, the pronouns some and none tell us that the particular 
substantive is one which has been recently mentioned {Here are 
apples : take some); in contrast with this, something, somebody, 
someone, nothing, ntbody, no one tell nothing about the species. 
Thirdly, some pronouns contain an element of meaning which tells 
us which particular objects in a species are concerned. Thus, he, 
she, it, they imply that not only ^e species (say, pdiceman) has 
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been mentionejd, but also that the particular object this q)edee 
(say, Officer Smith, or the one at ^ie comer') has been identified. 
This feature of meaning, once defined, will be found in variotS 
other forms of our language; it occurs, apparently without admix- 
ture, as the meaning of the article the, for this little word tells us 
only that the following substantive denotes ^ identified individual 
of a species. 

In sum, then, we may say that certain meanings, once they are 
defined, can be recognized as recurring in whole series of forms. 
In particular, the last-named type, which has to do with the identi- 
fication ofnndividual objects of a species, in the way of sele^^tion, 
inclusion, exclusion, or numbering, elicits very uniform responses 
from different persons, and recurs with relative uniformity in 
different languages; these types of meaning, accordingly, give rise 
to the specially accurate fonn of speech which we call mathematics. 

9. 7. Vocal gestures, serving an inferior type of communication, 
occur not only outside of speech, as in an inarticulate outciy, 
but also in combination with speech-forms, in the disposition of 
non-distinctive features of speech-sound, such as the “tone of 
voice.” Some conventional speech-fonns, in fact, seem to lie on 
the border-line; thus, we have seen that, in English, the exclama- 
tions pst [pst] and sh [/], with which we demand silence, violate 
the phonetic pattern by the use as syllabios of the relatively 
un-8onorou8 phonemes [s, /]. Less striking deviations from the 
phonetic pattern sometimes occur in words whose meaning 
resembles that of a pointing gesture. In English the initial pho- 
neme [S] occurs only in words of demonstrative and related mean- 
ings, such as this, that, the, then, there, though; in Russian, the 
phoneme [e] occurs initially in. none but demonstrative words, such 
as t'eto] ‘this.’ 

Non-phonemic, gesture-like features may become fairly fixed. 
In Plains Cree the word [e:] ‘yes’ is ordinarily spoken with a diph- 
thongal glide in the vowel and a final glottal stop, somewhat 
as Iee:f], although neither of these features is phonemic in the lan- 
guage. In our slang fashions, peculiar pitch-schemes occasionally 
become fixed for certain values; in the last years, Yeaht and Is that 
sof with a peculiar modification of the question-pitch, have been 
used as facetious vulgarisms, expressing disbelief. 

The latter expression has also a form Is zat sof which illustrates 
another phase of unxisual linguistic features, facetious mispronumr 
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doHan. To say Please, excuse me, for instanoe, is a form of tired 
wit* These distortions get their value from a resemblance to other 
linguistic forms (as in our example, the word ox) or to the speech- 
forms of foreigners, sub-standard speakers, and children, as in 
the facetious use of [cj] for [r] in words like bird (imitating the sub- 
standard speech of New York City), or in the use of baby-talk 
(Atta boy! AUa dirU), 

Certain expressions have slurred and shortened by-forms in 
which the phonetic pattern is lost; these are common formulas of 
social intercourse, such as greetings and terms of address. Thus, 
Hou) do you do? is shortened in all manner of ways into forms which 
cannot be recorded in terms of English phonemes, but only sug- 
gested by such sketches as [c^kluw] or [d*duw]; Hou) are you? 
is something like [liwaj, liajj; madam appears as [m] in Yes^m, 
These by-forms occur only in the formula; in asking How do you do 
it? [‘haw c^u *duw it.] for example, we do not use the over-slurred 
form. These shortened forms occur in various languages; their 
relation to normal speech is obscure, but evidently they represent 
a kind of svh-linguistic communication, in which the ordinary 
meaning of the forms plays no part. 

We can mention any sound by means of a rough imitation in 
terms of vocal sound, as when we tell the calls of animals, or when 
we report the noise of an engine. In this way we can also men- 
tion speech-sounds; talking about a person who lisps, for instance, 
someone may say, am tired of his eternal yeth, yeth” The com- 
monest case is hypostasis, the mention of a phonetically normal 
speech-form, as when we say, ‘‘That is only an if,^* or “There is 
always a but,^^ or when we talk about “the word normalcy or 
“the name Smith” One may even speak of parts of words, as I 
shall speak in this book of “the sufBx ~ish in boyish” Hypostasis 
is closely related to quotation, the repetition of a speech. 

9. 8, The peculiarities of the forms discussed in the last para- 
graph consist in deviations from the ordinary tie-up of phonetic 
form with dictionary meaning. When there is no such deviation, 
and only a normal phonetic form with a dictionary meaning is 
to be considered, tl\e latter will still exhibit great complexity. 
We have already seen that present-day knowledge does not suffice 
to unravel all the entanglements of meaning, but there are two 
main features of the dictionaiy meaning of speech-forms which 
demand such comment as we are able to make. 
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Very many linguistic forms are used for more than one typical 
situation. In English, we speak of the head of an army, of a pro- 
cession, of a household, or of a river, and of a head of cabbage; 
of the movih of a bottle, cannon, or river; of the eye of a needle, 
and of hooks and eyes on a dress; of the teeth of a saw; of the 
tongue of a shoe or of a wagon; of the neck of a bottle and of a 
neck of the woods; of the arms^ legs^ and hack of a chair; of the 
Soot of a mountain; of hearts of celery. A man may be a fox, an ass, 
or a dirty dog; a woman, a peach, lemon, cat, or goose; people are 
sharp and keen or dull, or else bright or foggy, as to their wits; 
warm or sold in temperament; crooked or straight in conduct; a 
person may be up in the air, at sea, off the handle, off his base, or 
even beside himself, without actually moving from the spot. The 
reader will be able to add examples practically without limit; 
there is no greater bore than the enumeration and classification of 
these ^‘metaphors.” 

The remarkable thing about these variant meanings is our as- 
surance and our agreement in viewing one of the meanings as 
normal (or central) and the others as marginal {metaphoric or 
transferred). The central meaning is favored in the sense that we 
understand a form (that is, respond to it) in the central meaning 
unless some feature of the practical situation forces us to look 
to a transferred meaning. If we hear someone say There goes a 
fox! we look for a real fox, and if this is out of the question, we are 
likely to take the utterance as displaced speech (say, as make- 
believe or as part of a fairy-tale). Only if some situational feature 
forces us — say, if the speaker is pointing at a man — do we take 
the form in the transferred sense. Even if we heard someone say, 
The fox promised to help her, we should think of a fairy-tale rather 
than of fox ^unscrupulous and clever person.' Sometimes the 
practical feature that forces us to take a form in transferred mean- 
ing, has been given by speech: Old Mr, Smith is a fox is bound to 
be taken in transferred meaning, because we do not call real foxes 
*^Mr." or give them family-names. He married a lemon forces us 
to the transferred meaning only because we know that men do 
not go through a marriage ceremony with a piece of fruit. On 
the other hand, special practical situations may change all this. 
People who lived close to the Fox Indians might, without special 
constraint, take fox in our examples in the transferred sense 'mem- 
ber of the Fox nation.’ 
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In some cases a transferred meaning is linguistically determined 
by an accompanying form. The word cat always has a transferred 
meaning when it is accompanied by the suffix •kin (catkin) ^ and 
the word pussy when it is compounded with willow (pussy-willow)] 
similarly, the word eye when it has the suffix -let (eyelet). The words 
dog, monkey, beard when they appear with the marks of verb deri- 
vation (say, with a preceding to), always have transferred mean- 
ing (to dog someone's footsteps; don't monkey with that; to beard a 
lion in his den). These linguistic features may be purely negative: 
give out, used without an object (his money gave out; our horses 
gave out), always has a transferred meaning (^become exhausted*). 
In these cases the structure of the language recognizes the trans- 
ferred meaning- Even a linguist who made no attempt to define 
meanings would have to specify that give out, intransitive, meant 
something different (was a different form) from give out, transi- 
tive (he gave out tickets). 

In many cases we hesitate whether to view the form as a single 
form with several meanings or as a set of homonyms. Examples 
of this arc air ‘atmosphere; tune, melody; manner* (this last 
including airs ‘haughty manners*), key ‘instrument for locking 
and unlocking; set of tones in music,* charge ‘attack; load; ac- 
cuse; debit,* sloth ‘name of an animal; laziness.* 

We are likely to make the mistake of thinking that the trans- 
ferred meanings of our language are natural and even inevitable 
in human speech — the more so, as they appear also in other Euro- 
pean languages. This last, however, is merely a result of our com- 
mon cultural traditions; while transferred meanings occur in all 
languages, the particular ones in any given language are by no 
means to be taken for granted. Neither in French nor in German 
can one speak of the eye of a needle or of an ear of grain. To speak 
of the foot of a mountain seems natural to any European, but it 
would be nonsense in Menomini and doubtless in many other 
languages. On the other hand, in Menomini [unaiPnew] ‘he places 
him in position’ has also the transferred meaning ‘he picks lice 
from him.* In Russian, [no'ga] ‘leg* is not used of the leg of a chair 
or table; this transferred meaning appears only in the diminutive 
I*no/ka] ‘little leg; leg of a chair or table.* Accordingly, when the 
linguist tries to state meanings, he safely ignores the uses of dis- 
placed speech, but does his best to register all cases of transferred 
meaning. 
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iUl tliis abo to anothei' type d deviant tueanbiKi tiie 
narrated m^niag, nitA titis diff^neaoe, tbat ire are far more 
readsr to aeoept a form in a aanowed meaning. The practical 
dlaiation gnklee usat once to take car in different narrowed eenaes 
in The diner ie the eecond cor‘ forward (‘lailroad-catriage’); Does 
Oie ear etap atthie eomert {‘sbteeiroei'); Bring the car doee io the 
eurh ('motoiHsar’)* When we hear the ccnnmand to eaU a doctor, 
wetakeitatoncetomeanadoctoro/fnedtctne. Aburnerisprimari^ 
a person or instrument that bums things, but usually, in a nar- 
rowed sense, a gas-tap arranged to give a certain kind of fame. 
A bulb among gardeners is one thing and among electricians an- 
other. A glaee is usually a drinking-glass or a looking-glass; 
f^aeeee ate usually eye-glasses. Narrowed meanings ate hard to 
deine, because, after ail, evety occurrence of a form is prompted 
by some one practical situation vnich need not contain all the 
possibilities of meaning: apple is used now of a green one, now of a 
red one, and so (m. 

The language itself, Iqr formal characteristics, recognises nar- 
rowed meanings in certain combinations. For instance, llatMnrd 
is not merely any 'black bird’: in this combination the meaning 
ol Mock is greatly narrowed; similarly blueberry, whittfieh, and the 
like. 

'Widened meanings are less common. In general, cat is the do- 
mestic animal, but now and then we use the word to include lions, 
tigers, and so on; the word dog, however, is not similarly used to 
include wolves and foxes. On the other hard, homd is used poeti- 
cally and facetiously of any kind of dog. Often, the widened mean- 
ing is recognised in the structure of the language, and appears 
only when certain accompan 3 ring forms are present. Thus meat 
is edible flesh, but in meat and drink and in sweetmeats it is food 
in gmeral; fowl is an edible bird, but in fish, fiesh, or fowl or the 
fowl 0 / tbe atr it is any bird . 

Often enou^ the speakers of a language do not distinguidi a 
central and a marginal meaning in cases where an outsider mb^t 
see two sltuatkmally different values; thus, day in Ekif^ish means 
a period of twenty-four hours (Swedish dygn [db^qn]} or the li|^t 
part of this period (in contrast with night; SwediiA dag [da:^). 

9. 9. The second important way in which meanings show in- 
stability, is the presence oS suppkanentary values which we call 
eonnolatione. Hie meaning of a form for any one q>eaker is nothing 



time tluto » mmilt Hie Htuetknui in wbinh be bee bettud iliftl 
' form. Ifbebasootbearditveiymany tiiaes,ofrif hefaeebeiHNiit 
mdw vmy unosuel iboximetanoee, his uee of Hm fom may detviate 
from the oottventionaL We o(»nbat such personal devistl<»B by 
giving eqilicit definitions of meaning; this is a chief use of otir 
dictionaries. In the case of scientific terms, we manage to keep Hm 
meaning nearly free from connotative factors, thoi^ even hero 
we may be unsuccessful; the number thirteen, for instance, *1180 
fm many people a strong connotation. 

The most important connotations arise from the social standing 
of the leakers who use a form. A form which is used by a less 
privileged class of qieakers often strikes us as coarse, u^y, and 
vulgar. I ain't got none, I seen it, 1 done it sound nasty to the 
qieaker of standard English. This may be offset by s(»ne special 
factor: the qieech-forms of tramps or criminals may bear a con- 
notation of devil-may-care wit, and those of a rustic type may 
strike us as homely but poetic. A form used by a more privileged 
class of qwakers may strike us as over-formal or prettified and 
affected. Most speakers of Central-Western American EnjdiHi 
find this connotation in the use of [oj instead of [e] in forms like 
laugh, bath, can't and of [juw] instead of [uw] in forms like tune, 
sue, etujrid. 

Connotations of local provenience are closely akin to these; a 
Scotch or an Irish locution has its own tang; so have, in America, 
certain real or supposed Anglicisms, such as luggage (for baggage) 
or old chap, old dear as terms of address. 

Even in communities that have no writing, some forms are 
recognised (rightly or wrongly) as archaisms; in communities 
that have written records, these serve as additional sources of 
archaic forms. Examples are, in English, the old second-person 
singular forms (flum hart), the third-person forms in -i/t (Ac AofA), 
the old present subjunctive {if this be treason), the pronoun ye, 
and many forms like eve, e'en, e’er, mom, anent, and so on. Some- 
times fully current locutions may preserve some ^lecial aphoristie 
farm; thus, an old sentence^nstruction survives in a few proverbs, 
moh as Firrt come, first served or Old saint, young sinner. 

The connotation of technical forms gets its flavor from the stand- 
isg of the trade or t»aft from which they are taken. Sea-tenns 
sound ready, honest, and devil-may«oate: abaft, aU^, the cut of hie 
jS>, stand by; 1^ terms precise and a bit tricky: ioithavt Ut » 
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b)}l; to poiat: aUiskitp, a dot (o/whiakep), pet jrinded, 

[^Fke pot^MtdiKm of uiamed fonus is vaguer but more inqvmiti 


abnost aoy oc^lqqukl fom has 
fiotatioa. 

NomcAL 

Hecamtoosom. 

Jt'e too bad. 

Where’re you going? 
now 

ifheeomm 


80 {that) you don’t lose it. 


a parallel f(mn with leained eon- 

IdUBiraD 

He arrived premalurdy. 

It ie regrOUible. 

What is your dedinaHonf 
atpresent 

in case (in case Out, in the event 
that, in the contingency Qu£) he 
comes; should he come, . . . 
in order that you may not lose it, 
lestyouloseiL 


As these examples show, the learned, elegant, and archaic ^^pes 
of connotation merge in many a form. In formal speech and in 
writing, we customarily prefer learned forms, up to a certain de- 
gree: he who uses too many learned forms is a s^ted speaker or a 
tiresome writer. 

Foreign speech'forms bear connotations of their own, which 
reflect our attitude toward foreign peoples. The fordgn features 
of form may consist in peculiarities of sound or of phonetic pattern: 
garage, mirage, rouge, aje ne sais quoi; oUa podrida, ckile con came; 
dokefar niente, fortissimo; Zeitgeid, Wanderlust; inteUigefdsia. In 
other instances, the foreign feature lies in the construction, as in the 
French types marriage of cotmnienee and that goes unthout saying. 
This flavor is turned to facetious use in mock-foreign forms, such as 
nix come erouw (mock-German), ish gabibble (‘it’s none of my c(hi- 
oem,’ supposedly Judeo-German). Schoolboys use mook-Latin- 
isms, such as the nonsense-form quid sidi quidit, or macaronic verse: 
Boyibus kissibus priti girUrrum, girlibus likibus, wanti somorum. 

ScHne languages, and most notably, perhaps, English, contain a 
great mass of semi-foreign or foreignrleamed forms — a class of 
fonns with a separate style of pattmi and derivation. Our text- 
booln of rhetoric distinguish these forms, as the “Latin-French” 
part of our vocabulary, fnnn the “native” or “Anglo-Saxon” 
forms. The connotation, however, does not depeitd direc% upon 
fhe actual provenienoe of dm forms. The word chair, tax instimce, 
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is LatiQ>^iich ia odgin, I»it does not bi^ong to the Itwdgii* 
tearned part cS otu' vocabulary. Tlie chief fonnal charaoteristie 
of our lor6igii>leamed forms is perhaps the use of certain accented 
suffixes and combinations of suffixes, such as [-iti] a6tZ%; (-'ej/n] 
education. Another feature is the iise of certain phonetic alterna- 
tions, such as {sijT] in receive, but [sep] in r&xjAion and {sij} in 
receipt, or [vajd] in provide, but [vid] in provident, [viz] in vtSiNe, 
and [vijl in provieim. These peculiarities suffice to mark obtain 
words and constituents of words as foreign-learned, especially 
certain prefixes (oft-, ad-, con-, de-, die-, ex-, in-, per-, pre-, pro-, 
re-, Irane -) ; these prefixes themselves in part show peculiar phonetic 
alternations, as in conAain but collect, correct, and ab-jure but. 
abe-tain. Semantically, our foreign-learned forms are peculiar in 
the capricious and highly specialized meanings of the combinations; 
it seems impossible, for instance, to set up any con^tent meaning 
for elements like [sijv]"in conceive, deceive, perceive, receive or [tend] 
in attend, contend, dietend, pretend, or [dQ)uws] m adduce, conduce, 
deduce, induce, produce, reduce. The connotative flavor of these 
forms lies in the learned direction: a speaker’s ability to use these 
forms measures his education. Errors in their use (mdapropieme) 
mark the semi-educated speaker. The less educated speaker fails 
to understand many of these forms, and is to this extent shut out 
from some types of communication; he may take vengeance by 
using mock-leamed forms, such as absquatulate, discombobufate, 
rambunctious, scrumptious. Many languages contain a foreign- 
leamed layer oi this kind: the Romance languages have a lAtin 
type, largely identical with ours; Russian, beside a fair sprinkling 
of this type, has learned forms from Old Bulgarian; Turkish has a 
stratum of Persian and Arabic words, and Persian of Arabic; the 
languages of India similarly use Sanskrit forms. 

Opposed to the foreign-learned connotation, the slangy con- 
notation is facetious and unrestrained: the users of slang forms ate 
young persons, sportsmen, gamblers, vagrants, criminals, and, 
jfor that matter, most other speakers in their relaxed and unpre- 
tentious moods. Examples are familiar, such as guy, gink, gazebo, 
gazocdt, bloke, bird for ‘man,’ rod or gat for ‘pistol,’ and so on; the 
slang form may at the same time be foreign, as loco ‘crazy,’ sabby 
‘understand,’ vamoose 'go away,’ fp>m Spanidi. The value is 
large^ facetious; when the slang form has been in use too long, 
it is likely to be replaced by some new witticism. 
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9.10* The varietiMof o(»UM>tati 0 Dai««oi]it<lm«odi^^ 
sad, as & wiiole, eanaot be clearljr distiagiiidted from doaotittjhnB 
raeaaing. In ihe last aaalyas, eveiy qieech-fotm has its own 
ommotative Savor for the entire speedb-ocmununity and tids, in 
turn, is modiSed or even offset, in the case of eaoh q)eaker, the 
connotation wludx the form has acquired for him throufi^ his 
special experience. It may be well, however, to speak brieSy of 
two more types of connotation which stand out with at least 
relative clearness. 

In many speech-commtmities certain improper speech-forms are 
uttered oidy imder restricted circumstances; a qieaker who utters 
them outside the restriction is shamed or punished. The strictness 
of the prohibition ranges from a mild rule of propriety to a severe 
taibu. The improper forms belong for the most part to certain 
spheres of meaning, but often enough there exist by their side 
forms with the same denotation but without the improper con- 
notation, as pro^itvie by the side of the improper form whore. 

Some improper forms denote objects or persons that are not to 
be nmned in a casual way, or perhaps not to be named at all. 
In English, various terms of religion, such as God, devil, heaven, 
hell, Christ, Jesus, damn are proper only in serious qieech. Viola- 
tion of the rule exposes the speaker to reproof or avoidance; on the 
other hand, in certain groups' or under certain conditions, the 
'Violation connotes vigor and freedom. In many communities the 
names of persons are tabu under some circumstances or to some 
people. The male Cree Indian, for example, does not speak the 
names of his sisters and of some other female relatives; he explains 
the avoidance by saying, “I respect her too much.” 

Another direction of impropriety is the tabu on so-called obscene 
forms. In English there is a se'vere tabu on some speech-forms 
whose meaning is connected with excretory functions, and on some 
that deal with reproduction. 

A third type of improper coimotation is less uni'verstd among us; 
the avoidance of ominous speech-forms, which name something 
painful OT dairgerous. One avoids the words die and death {if 
anything should happen to me) and the names of some diseases. 
Otiier perries avoid mention of the left hand, or ol thunder- 
storms. 

some oonmumities one avoids the names of i^uite animalB, 
either during the hunt or more generally. Under special conditions 
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imMad qiw^i aay^ tbe <q;q)odte <4 what one meana, may to ha 

9. U. The seooi^ nune apedaliaed type of oonnotatkm thtMi 
hen desmres to be |x>iated out, is inimaity. The most <diuttefes^ 
titie intense forms aim exdamationa. For these we have in Fuglirf* 
not only a special secondary phoneme [t], but also certain special 
to^ech-fcmns, inteijections, such- as oh! ah! ouch! These fmms ah 
reflect a violent stimulus, but differ in connotation from an ordinary 
statement in which the speaker merely says that he is undergoing 
a stnmg stimulus. * 

Certain speech-forms have an animated flavor, akin to the ex- 
clamatory, as, for instance, the pladng first of certain adverbs; 
Away ran John; Away he ran. In connected narrative a similar 
flav<w appears in less violent transpositions; Yesterday he came (and 
said . . .) is more lively than He came yesterday ... In Enj^idr 
the hidorical present, in narrating past events, is either elegant, 
as in the summary of a play or story, or, in ordinary speech, slightly 
vulgar: Then he comes back and says to me . . . 

English is especially rich in another type of intense forms, the 
symbolic forms. Symbolic forms have a connotation of somehow 
illustrating the meaning more immediately than do ordinary 
speech-forms. The explanation is a matter of grammatical struc- 
tiue and will concern us later; to the speaker it seems as if the 
sounds were especially suited to the meaning. Examples are 
flip, flap, flap, flitter, flimmer, flicker, flutter, flash, flush, flare, 
glare, glitter, glow, gloat, glimmer, hang, bump, lump, thump, ihwade, 
whack, sniff, sniffle, snuff, sizzle, \oheeze. Languages that have 
symbolic forms show some agreement, but probably more dis- 
agreement as to the types of sounds and meanings which are as- 
sociated. A special type of symbolic form, which is quite widely 
distributed, is the repetition of the form with some phonetic varia- 
tion, as in snip-snap, zig-zag, riff-raff, jim-jams, fiddle-faddde, 
teeny4iny, diip-shape, hodge-podge, hugger-mugger, honky-tonk. 

Closely akin to these are imitative or onomatopoetic intense forms, 
which denote a sound or an object which gives out a sound: the 
imitative speech-^orm resembles this sound: eocih-a-doodle-doo, 
meeow, moo, baa. Many bird names are of ibis sort: cuckoo, bob- 
wh^, whip-poor-vnU. Doubled forms are common; bowrwow, 
ding-dong, pee-wee, dioo-ehoo, ehug-ekug. These forms differ from 
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tli9 OermAia boll mys Um^cm. 

Antoog tba forms just cited, sonte have ao tt^aenHk oouaotatbo; 
th^ axe mnerv-form. The most familiar are papa ahd mama. 
Ib RngTidt almost any doubled qdlable may be used, in almost 
taty Bteaning, as a nursery-word; each funily develops its jHrii- 
vate supply of the type ['dijdi, *(lajdaj, <(lajdi, 'mijmi, •wa:wa:J, 
This custom provides speech-forms whidx the infant can rqno- 
duce with relative ease, and it helps adults to turn tte infant’s 
Utterances into conventional signals. 

The ptf-name or hypockoristic connotation largely merges with 
that of the nursery. In English, relatively few pet-names like Z>tdu, 
have the doubled nuiseiy form; in French this type is common: 
Mimi, Nana, and so on. English pet-names are less uniform: 
Tom, Win, Ed, Pal, Dan, Mike can be described structurally as 
shortenings of the full name; this is not the case in Bob for Reberi, 
Ned for Edward, BUI for IFtStdm, Dwk for Richard, Jack for John. 
Some have the diminutive suffix [4], as Peggy, Maggie for Mcet- 
garet, Fanny for Frances, Johnny, WtUie, Billy. 

There is some intensity also in the connotation of nonsense- 
fonm. Some of these, though conventional, have no denotation 
at all, as traJa-la, hey^iddle^iddle, tararaJwomrde-ay; others 
have an explicitly vague denotation, as fol-de-rol, gadget, con- 
nijdion fits. Any speaker is free to invent nonsense-forms; in fact, 
any form he invents is a nonsense-form, unless he succeeds in 
the almost hopeless task of getting his fellow-speakers to accept 
it as a signal for some meaning. 
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GRAMMATICAL FORMS 

10. 1. Our discusBion ao far has shown us that every language 
consists of a number of signals, linguiMic form. Each linguistic 
form is a fixed combination of signaling-units, the phonemes. In 
every language the number of phonemes and the number of ao> 
tually occurring combinations of phonemes, is strictly limited. 
By uttering a linguistic form, a speaker prompts his hearers to 
reqmnd to a situation; this situation and the responses to it, are 
the lingui^ic meaning of the form. We assume that each linguis- 
tic form has a constant and definite meaning, different from the 
meaning of any other linguistic form in the same language. Thus, 
hearing several utterances of some one linguistic form, such as 
I’m hungry, we assume (1) that the differences in sound are ir- 
relevant (unphonetic), (2) that the situations of the several speak- 
ers contain some common features and that the differences be- 
tween these situations are irrelevant (unsemantic), and (3) that 
this linguistic meaning is different from that of any other term in 
the language. We have seen that this assumption cannot be veri- 
fied, since the speaker’s situations and the bearer’s responses 
may involve almost anything in the whole world, and, in particu- 
lar, depend largely upon the momentary state of their nervous 
qrstems. Moreover, when we deal with the historical change of 
l an g uage, we shall be concerned with facts for which our assump- 
tion does not hold good. In the rough, however, our assumption 
is justified by the mere fact that speakers co-operate in a very 
refined way by means of language-signals. In describing a lan- 
guage, we are concerned primarily with the working of this co- 
operation at any one time in any one community, and not with 
its occasional failures or with its changes in the course of history. 
Accordingly, the descrtetive phase of linguistics conrists in a 
somewhat ripd analysis of speech-forms, on the assumption that 
these speech-forms have constant and definable meanipgs (i 9.6). 

Our basic assumption does have to be modified, however, lig^t 
at the outset, in a different way. When we have recorded a fair 
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number of forme in a language^ m always dieeover a feature 
which we have so far ignored in our dieoussiim; the partial rama* 
falance of linguistic forms. Suppose we hear a speaker say 

John ran, 

and a little later hear him or some other epeaker say 

John fell. 

We recognize at once that these two forms, John ran and John 
fdl, are in part phonetically alike, since both of them contam an 
element John [<%onJ, and our practical knowledge tells us that the 
meanings i^ow a corresponding resemblance: whenever a form 
contains the phonetic element [c^Dn], the meaning involves a cer- 
tain man or hoy in the community. In fact, if we are lucky, we 
may hear someone utter the form 

John! 

all by itself, without any accompaniment. 

After observing a number of such cases, we shall be constrained 
to modify the basic assumption of linguistics to read: In a speech- 
community some utterances are alike or partly alike in sound and 
meaning. 

The common part of partly like utterances (in our example, 
John) consists of a phonetic form with a constant meaning: it 
answers, therefore, to the definition of a linguistic form. The parts 
which are not common to the partly-like utterances (in our ex- 
ample, ran in the one utterance, and fell in the other) may, in 
the same way, turn out to be linguistic forms. Having beard the 
form John ran, we may later hear the form Bill ran, and perhaps 
even (say, in answer to a question) an isolated Ran. The same will 
happen with the component fell in John fell: we may hear a form 
like Dan fell or even an isolated FeU, 

In other cases, we may wait in vain for the isolated form; Know- 
ing the forms John, BiU, and Dan, we may hear the forms, Johnny, 
Billy, and Danny and hope to hear now an isolated -y [-ii] with 
some such meaning as * little,’ but in this instance we shall be dis- 
appointed. In the same way, familiar with the forms play and 
dance, we may hear the forms playing and dancing, and then hope, 
in vain, to hear an isolated ^ng [-Iq], which might reassure us as to 
the somewhat vague meaning of this syllable. In spite of the fact 
that some components do not occur alone, but only as parts of 
larger forms, we nevertheless call these components linguistic 
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ftoiaa, (dnoe they lue phonette fonx», eu^ as {i} ot {iq), 000^ 

stant meaiiini^r. A linguisUe form which is OBver si>^B Slone is 
a boand lonm; all others (as, for insta&oe, John ran or John cx rm 
or running) are free forms. 

In other cases we wait in vain for iheoociurenoeof sf<»incven 
as part of some other form. For instance, having heard the form 
cranberry, we socm recognize the component berry in other forms, 
such as blackberry, and may even hear it spoken alone, but wilA 
the other component of cranberry we shall have no sudi Ittok. 
Not only do we wait in vain to hear an isolated *cran, but, listen 
as we may, we never hear this element outside the one oombiaB> 
tion cranberry, and we cannot elicit from the ^)eakerB any other 
form which will contain this element cron-. As a practical matter, 
observing languages in the field, we soon learn that it is unwise to 
try to elicit such forms; our questions confuse the speakers, and 
they may get rid of us by some false admission, such as, “Oh, yes, 
1 guess cran means red.” If we avoid this pitfall, we shall come 
to the conclusion that the element cran- occurs only in the oomr 
bination cranberry. However, since it has a constant phonetio 
form, and since its meaning is constant, in so far as a cranberry 
is a definite kind of berry, different from all other kinds, we say 
that cran-, too, is a linguistic form. Experience shows that we 
do well to generalize this instance; unique elements, which occur 
only in a single combination, are linguistic forms. 

Sometimes we may be unable to decide whether phoneticalfy 
like forms are identical in meaning. The straw- in etrauberry is 
phonetically the same as the straw- in strawflower and as the isolated 
straw, but whether the meanings are “the same,” we cannot say. 
If we ask the speakers, they will answer sometimes opo way, 
sometimes another; they are no more able to tell than we. This 
difficulty is part of the universal difficulty of semantics: Iho 
practical world is not a world of clear-cut distinctions. 

10. 2. We see, then, that some linguistic forms bear partial 
phonetic-semantic resemblances to other forms; examples are, 
John ran, John fell. Bill ran. Bill fell; Johnny, Billy; ikying, 
dancing; blackberry, cranberry; Urawberry, strawflewer, A linguistio 
form which bears a partial phonetic-semantic resemblance to some 
other linguistic form, is a complex form. 

The common part of any (two or more) oompla fonzus is a 
UnguiBtic form; it is a eorutiluent (or component) of these com p lex 
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foraii. The eoostitiwiitiiflMd to 

tft or to enter inte) the oomplex forma, e tsomphx forml beshk 
the oMDuMm part, ooataijas s zeroaind^, audi as the enm* hi 
cmnbeiry, whi<di <h)es not ocou* ia any other complex form, this 
remainder also is a linguistio form; it is a unique conatiiuent of the 
ocMnplex form. The constituent forms in our examples above are: 
John, ran, BtU, ftJL, play, dance, black, berry, straw, flower, eran- 
(unique constituent in cranberry), -y (bound-form constituent 
in Johnny, BiUy), -ing (bound-form constituent in playing, danc- 
ing). In any complex form, each constituent is said to accompany 
the other otmstituents. 

A linguistic form which bears no partud phonetic-semantic 
resemblance to any other form, is a simple form or morpheme. 
Thus, bird, play, dance, cratir, -y, -ing are morphemes. Morphmnes 
may show partial phonetic resemblances, as do, for instance, bird 
and burr, or even homonymy, as do pear, pair, pare, but this 
resemblance is purely phonetic and is not paralleled by the mean- 
ings. 

From ail this it appears that every complex form is entirely 
made up, so far as its phonetically definable constituents are con- 
cerned, of morphemes. The number of these uUtmate constituents 
may run very high. The form Poor John ran away contains five 
morphemes: poor, John, ran, a- (a bound form recurring, for 
instance, in aground, ashore, cdoft, around), and way. However, the 
structure of complex forms is by no means as simple as this; we 
could not understand the forms of a language if we merely reduced 
all the complex forms to their ultimate constituents. Any Engliah- 
speaking person who concerns himself with this matter, is sure to 
tell us that the tmmedtote conMvtuenis of Poor John ran away are 
the two forms poor John and ran away; that each of these is, in 
turn, a complex form; that the immediate constituents of ram away 
are ran, a morpheme, and away, a complex form, whose constitu- 
ents are the morphemes a- and way; and that the constituents 
of poor John are the morphemes poor and John. Only in this 
way will a proper analysis (that is, one which takes account of the 
meanings) lead to the ultimately ctmstituent morphemes. The 
reasons for this will occupy us later. 

10.8. A morpheme can be described phonetically, ednoe it 
oonrists of one or more phonemes, but its meaning cannot be 
analysed witiiin the scope of our science. For instance, we have 
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seen that tiie monwetoe pin bears a phonetic resemblance to o^ier 
m(»i^mes, such as pig, pen, tin, ten, and, on the basis of these 
resemblances, can be analysed and described in terms of three 
phonemes (§ 5.4), but, since these resemblanoes are not connected 
with resemblances of meaning, we cannot attribute any meaning 
to the phonemes and cannot, within the scope our scienee, 
analyse the meaning of the morpheme. The meaning of a mor- 
pheme is a tememe. The linguist assiunes that each sememe is a 
constant and definite unit of meaning, different from all other 
meaninp, including all other sememes, in the language, but he 
cannot go beyond this. There is nothing in the structure of mor- 
phines like wolf, fox, and dog to tell us the relation between their 
meanings; this is a problem for the zoologist. The zoologist’s 
definition of these meanings is welcome to us as a practical help, 
but it cannot be confirmed or rejected on the basis of our science. 

A workable system of signals, such as a language, can contiun 
only a small number of signaling-units, but the things signaled 
about — in our case, the entire content of the practical world 

— may be infinitely varied. Accordingly, the signals (linguistic 
forms, with morphemes as the smallest sigijals) consist of different 
combinations of the signaling-units (phonemes), and each such 
combination is arbitrarily assigned to some feature of the practical 
world (sememe). The signals can be analyzed, but not the things 
signaled about. 

This re-enforces the principle that linguistic study must alwa3rs 
start from the phonetic form and not from the meaning. Phonetic 
forms — let us say, for instance, the entire stock of morphemes in 
a language — can be described in terms of phonemes and their 
succession, and, on this basis, can be classified or listed in some 
convenient order, as, for example, alphabetically; the meaninga 

— in our example, the sememes of a language — could be analyzed 
or ssrstematically listed only by a well-nigh omniscient observer. 

10. 4. Since every complex form is made up entirely of mor- 
phemes, a complete list of morphemes would account for all the 
phonetic forms of a language. The total stock of morphemes in a 
language is its lexicon. However, if we knew the lexicon of a 
language, and had a reasonably accurate knowledge of ea<di se- 
meme, we might still fail to understand the forms of this language. 
Every utterance contains some agnificant features that are not 
accounted for by the lexicon. We saw, for instance, that the five 
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moirithemeB, Mn, poor, rm, way, a- n^iieh umIeb iq> tiie form 
Poor John ran away, do not fully account for tiie mcuiing of this 
utterance. Part of this meaning depends upon the arrangement 
for eitample, upon the order of succeesion — in which these 
morphemes appear in the comptex form. Eveiy language shows 
part of its meanings by the arrangement d its forms. Thus, in 
EngUsh, John kU BiU and Bill kit John differ in meaning by virtue 
of the two different orders in which the morphemes are uttered. 

The meaningful arrangements of forms in a language constitute 
its grammar. In general, there seem to be four ways of arrans^ 
linguistic forms. 

(1) Order is the succession in which the constituents of a com- 
plex form are spoken. The signihcance of order appears strikingly 
in contrasts such as John hit BiU versus BtU hit John. On the other 
band, *BiU John hit is not an English form, because our language 
does not arrange these constituents m this order; similarly, play-ing 
is a form, but *ing-play is not. Sometimes differences of order have 
connotative values; thus. Away ran John is livelier than John ran 

(2) Moduhiion is the use of secondary phonemes. Secondary 
phonemes, we recall (§ 5.11), are phonemes which do not appear in 
any morpheme, but only in grammatical arrangements mor* 
phemes. A morpheme like John [c^on] or run [rAn] is really an 
abstraction, because in any actual utterance the morpheme is 
accompanied by some secondary phoneme which conveys a gram- 
maticed meaning. In English, if the morpheme is spoken alone, it 
is accompanied by some secondary phoneme of pitch (§ 7.6): it is 
either John! or John? or John (.] — this last with falling final-pitch, 
as, in aiiswer to a question — and there is no indifferent or abstract 
fonn in which the morpheme is not accompanied by any final- 
pitch. In English complex forms, some of the constituents are 
always accompanied by secondary phonemes of stress (§ 7.3) ; thus, 
the difference in the place of stress distinguishes the noun comitt 
from the verb convict. 

(3) Phonetic modification is a change in the primary phonemes 
a form. For instance, when the forms do [duw] and not [not] 

are combined into a complex form, the [uw] of do is ordmarily 
replaced by [ow], and, whenever this happens, the not loses its 
vowel, so that the combined form is don't [dow nt). In this example 
the modification is optional, and we have also the unmodified 
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fora» in not, difference of oonnotatiien. In otfaw 
we have no dhoieel Tbus, <Ae sulBx witiii the meaning 'female/ 

as hi countess, is added also to duke [d(j)uwk], but in tiiie eombi* 
natioo the form duke is modified to du^ [div^w], £<»• the word fit 
dtic^ess {'dA^is]. 

Strictly speaking, we should say that the morpheme in such eases 
has two (or, sometimes, more) different phonetic forms, sueh as 
not [not] and [nt], do [duw] and [dow], duke and dueh-, and that 
each of these aUemanta appears under certain conditions. In our 
examples, however, one of the alternants has a much wider range 
than the other and, accordingly, is a basic aUemant. In other cases, 
the alternants are more on a par. In run and ran, for instance, 
neither alternant is tied to the presence of any accompanying form, 
and we might hesitate as to the choice of a basic alternant. We 
find, however, that in cases like keep : kep-t the past-tense form 
contains an alternant (kep-) which occurs only with a certain 
accompanying form (-4); accordingly, to obtain as uniform as 
posnble a statement, we take the in^tive form (keep, run) as 
banc, and describe the alternant which appears in the past tense 
(kep-, ran) as a phonetically modified form. We shall see other 
instances where the choice is more difficult; we try, of course, to 
make the selection of a banc alternant so as to get, in the long 
run the simplest description of the facts. 

(4) Selection of forms contributes a factor of meaning because 
different forms in what is otherwise the same grammatical ar- 
rangement, will result in different meanings. For instance, some 
mmphemes spoken with exclamatory final-pitch, are calls for a 
person’s presence or attention (John! Boy!), while others, spoken 
in the same way, ate commands (Run! Jump!), and this Ter- 
ence extends also to certain complex forms (Mr. Smith! Teacher! 
versus Run away! Backwater!). The forms which, when qmken 
with exclamatory final-pitch, have the meaning of a call, may be 
said, by virtue of this fact, to make up aform-cUus of the English 
language; we may call it the form-clam of “personal substantive 
expressions.” Similarly, the forms which, wW spoken with ex- 
clamatory fiiutl-pitiffi, have the meaning of a command, midm up, 
by virtue of this fact, the Ekiglish form-class of “infinitive expiee- 
siicHis.” Whether an exclamation is a call or a command, depends 
upon the selection of the form from the one cxr the other of tibess 
two classes. 
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nieMiiBg 111 R oomptex lom <fepeDdB h part «|KH> 
tloti of tibe fioostituent forms. Thus, cMift mfU; sad wo&A /oXw 
oitme aotioos, atid, as we have just seea, are iaiaitive eocpresabiis, 
bat /y«alb ntifib mid poor John aanoe objects aad are sabstaative 
eiqfireBsioos. The secoad coastitueats, mUt, aad /eftn, are tiie 
same; the diffeteooe depeads upoa the selectioa of the jSbet oob> 
etitumit. By virtue oi this differeace, the forms drink aad tooIcA 
belmig to oae English form-olass (that of “traaative verbs’’)^ 
sad tlm foms fresh aad poor to aaother (that of “adjectives”). 

The features of aelectioo are usually quite complicated, with 
form*classes divided iato sub-classes. la Eaglish, if we cmabiae 
a f<wm like John or the boys (form-class of “aomiaative substaa- 
tive expressioas”) with a form like ran or went home (form-class 

“finite verb expressions”), the resultant complex form means 
that this object ‘performs’ this action (John ran, the boys ran, 
John leent home, the boys went home). These features of selectioa, 
however, are supplemented by a further habit: we say John runs 
fast but the boys run fast, and we never make the reverse combinar 
tions of John with run fast, or of Oie boys with runs fast. The fcum- 
class of nominative expressions is divided into two sub-classes 
(“singular” and “plural”) and the form-class of finite verb ex- 
pressions likewise, into two sub-classes (“singular” and “plural”), 
such that in the complex forms which mean that an object per- 
forms an action, the two constituents agree as to the “singular” 
or “plural” sub-class. In Latin, the form pater fxhum amat (or 
fllium pater amat) means ‘the father loves the son,’ and the form 
pattern fllivs amat (or flhus patrem amat) means ‘the son loves the 
father’; the forms pater ‘father’ andfllius ‘son’ belong to aform- 
class (“iKHninative case”) whose forms, in combination with a 
verb like amat ‘he loves,’ denote the ‘performer’ of the action; 
the forms patrem ‘father’ and fllium ‘son’ belong to a different 
form-class (“accusative case”), whose forms, in combination with 
a verb like amat, denote the ‘undergoer’ (‘object’ or ‘goal') 
of the action. 

The features of sdection ate often highly arbitrary and whim- 
ricaL We combine prince, author, sculptor with the suffix -ess in 
princess, authoress, Kulpiress (in this last case with phonetic modi- 
fication of (el to (r]), l^t not king, singer, painter. By virtue of 
this habit, the former words belong to a form-class from whkh 
the latter words are exduded. 
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10. 5. Tlie featuxes of granunatiGal atnugnnent appear in 
various oombinations, but can usually be sioj^ out and sap* 
arately desoribed. A simple feature of graininati<»l anangament 
is a grammatical feature or taxeme. A taxeme is in grammar adiat 
a phoneme is in the lexicon — namely, the smallest unit of fmrm. 
Like a phoneme, a taxeme, taken by itself, in the abstract, is 
meanin^ess. Just as combinations of phonemes, or, less omnmcmly, 
sin^e phonemes, occur as actual lexical signals (phonetic forms), 
BO combinations of taxemes, or, quite frequently, single taxemes, 
occur as conventional grammatical arrangements, iatHc forme. 
A phonetic form with its meaning is a linguistic form; a tactic 
form with its meaning is a grammatical form. When we have oo< 
camon to contrast the purely lexical character of a linguistic fmrm 
with the habits of arrangement to which it is subject, we diall 
qieak of it as a lexical form. In the case of lexical forms, we have 
defined the smallest meaningful units as morphemes, and their 
meanings as sememes; in the same way, the smallest meaningful 
units of grammatical form may be spoken of as tagmemee, and 
their meanings as episememes. 

The utterance Run!, for example, contains two grammatical 
featiues (taxemes), namely, the modulation of exclamatory final- 
pitch, and the selective feature which consists in the use of an 
infinitive verb (as opposed, for instance, to the use of a noun, as 
in John!). Each of these two taxemes happens to be, in English, 
a tactic form, since each is currently used as a unit of signaling. 
Taking each of them with its meaning, we describe them as units 
of grammatical form (tagmemes). The tagmeme of exclamatory 
final-pitch occurs with any lexical form and gives it a grammatical 
meaning (an episememe) which we may roughly describe, per- 
haps, as ‘strong stimulus.’ The tagmeme of selection by which 
infinitive forms are marked off as a form-class, has a grammatical 
meaning (an episememe) which we may call a claeemieaning and 
roughly define as ‘action.’ 

A tagmeme may consist of more than one taxeme. For instance, 
in forms like John ran; poor John ran away; the hope are here; I 
know, we find several taxemes. One constituent belongs to the 
form-class of nominative expressions (John, poor John, Oie hope, 7). 
The other constituent belongs to the form-class of finite verb ex- 
pressions (ran, ran away, are here, know). A further taanme of se- 
lection assigns certain finite verb expressioDS to certain nominsp 
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tive expireaBions; thus, tibe constituents sm not interchaoguble 
in the tiuee examples / am, John it, you are. A taxeme ai order 
places the nmninative expression befcne the 6nite verb ejgpmnioa: 
we do not say *fan John. Further taxemes of order, in part re- 
veraing the basic one, appear in special cases like did John run? 
amay ran John; wiU John? A taxeme of modulation appears only 
in special cases, when the nominative expression i^ unstressed, 
as in / know [aj 'now]. Taxemes of phonetic modification appear 
also in certain i^ecial cases, such as John’s here, with [z] for w, 
or I’d go, with [d] for would. Now, none of these taxemes, taken 
by itself, has any meaning, but, taken all together, they midce up 
a grammatical form, a tagmeme, whose meaning is this, that the 
one constituent (the nominative expression) 'performs’ the other 
constituent (the finite verb expression). 

If we say John ran! with exclamatory pitch, we have a complex 
grammatical form, with three tagmemes. One of these is 'strong 
stimulus,’ the second is '(object) performs (action),’ and the third 
has the episememe of 'complete and novel’ utterance, and con- 
sists, formally, in the selective feature of using an actor-action 
phrase as a sentence. 

10. 6 . Any utterance can be fully described in terms of lexical 
and grammatical forms; we must remember only that the mean- 
ings cannot be defined in terms of our science. 

Any morpheme can be fully described (apart from its meaning) 
as a set of one or more phonemes in a certain arrangement. Thus, 
the morpheme duke consists of the phonemes, simple and com- 
pound, [d], [juw], [k], in this order; and the morpheme -ess con- 
sists of the phonemes [i], [s], in this order. Any complex form can 
be fully described (apart from its meaning) in terms of the im- 
mediate constituent forms and the grammatical features (taxemes) 
which these constituent forms are arranged. Thus, the cc»n- 
plex form duchess ['dA^isJ consists of the immediate constituents 
duke [djuwk] and -ess [is], arranged in the following way: 

8ele<dion. The constituent duke belongs to a special class of 
En(dish forms which combine with the form -ess. This form-class 
includes, for instance, the forms count, prince, lion, tiger, author, 
waiter, but not the forms man, boy, dog, singer; it is a subi-class ot 
a larger form-dass of male personal nouns. The form -ess con- 
stitutes a little form-dass of its own, by virtue oi the fact that it 
(and it alone) combines with precisely the forms in the class just 
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dewribed. AQ thew facts, taken together, may be viewed as a 
siiigle taxeme aeleetion. 

Order. The form '•««« is spoken after the accompanying fmni, 
Modulation. Hie form -osa is spoken unstressed; the aooompaay- 
ing form has a hi^ stress. 

Phondic modification. The [juw] of duke is replaoed hy [a], and 
the Ik] Igr 

Given the forms duke and -ess, the statement of ihese four 
grammatical features fully describes the complex form duckess. 

Any actual utterance can be fully described in terms of the 
texical form and the accompanying grammatical features. Thus, 
the utterance Duchess! consists of the lexical form duchess and the 
two taxemes of exclamatory final-pitch and selection of a sub- 
stantive expression. 

If some science furnished us with definitions of the meanings of 
the units here concerned, defining for us the meanings (sememes) 
of the two morphemes {duke and -ess) and the meanings (ei^ 
sememes) of the three tagmemes (arrangement of duke and -ess; 
use of exclamatory final-pitch; selection of a substantive expres* 
8i<m), then the meaning of the utterance Duchess! would be fully 
analyzed and defined. 

10. 7. The grammatical forms are no exception to the necessary 
principle — strictly speaking, we should call it an assumption — 
that a language can convey only such meanings as are attached to 
some formal feature; the speakers can signal only by means of 
signals. Many students of language have been misled in this matter 
by the fact that the formal features of grammar are not phonemes 
or combinations of phonemes which we can pronounce or tran- 
scribe, but merely arrangements of phonetic forms. For this our 
scholastic tradition may be largely to blame; if it were not for this 
tradition, there would perhaps be nothing difficult about the fact, 
for instance, that in English, John hit BiU and Bill hit John signal 
two different situations, or that conoict stressed on the first pliable 
differs in meaning from conoict stressed on the second syllable, <nr 
that there is a difference of meaning between John! and JohnS 
and John. 

A form like John or run, mentioned in the abstract, without, for 
instance, any specification as to final-pitch, is, i»operly speaking, 
not a real linguistic form, but only a lexical fmm; a Unguistic 
form, as actually Uttered, always contains a grammatical f<nm. 
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Koiiuttv Im»w atoide ft foriti ire (ato and Iww we ttttor it, m 
already made tome aeleoUcm by virtue of which the attmaaoe 
eonveye a gramiDatical metming in additkm to its kaaioai eontentf 
and we have used some pitd^aeheme whudi, in EngjUdi at aqy 
lends it a grammatical meanmg such as ‘statement’ ‘yes- 
(W4K> question,’ ‘supplemeniHiuestkHi,’ or ‘exclamation.’ 

'Ihe grammatical forms of a language can be grouped into Ihiee 
great dasses: 

(1) When a form is spoken alone (that is, not as a constituent 
of a largor fmrm), it appears in some mUence-type. Thus, in Ehi^ish, 
the use of the secondary phoneme [!] gives us the sentence-type of 
exdamaUon, and the use of a substantive expression gives us the 
type of a call (John/). 

(2) Whenever two (or, rarely, more) forms are iq>oken together, 
as constituents of a complex form, the grammatical features ly 
which they are combined, make up a construction. Thus, the 
grammatical features by which duke and •««« combine in the form 
duchoM, or the grammatical features by which poor John and mn 
away combine in the form poor John ran away, make up a con- 
struction. 

(3) A tiiird great class of grammatical forms must probably be 
set up for the cases where a form is spoken as the conventional 
substitute for any one of a whole class of other forms. Thus, the 
selective featme by which the form he in English is a conventiomd 
substitute for a whole class of other forms, such as John, poor John, 
a policeman, the man I eaw yesterday, whoever did this, and so on 
(which forms, by virtue of this haMt, constitute form-class of 
“singular male substantive expressions”), must doubtless be 
viewed as an example of a third class of grammatical forms, to 
which we may give the name of subOUutions. 



CHAPTER 11 


SENTENCE-TYPES 

11. 1. In any utterance, a linguistic form appears either as a 
constituent of some larger form, as does John in the utterance 
John ran away, or else as an independent form, not included in any 
larger (complex) linguistic form, as, for instance, John in the 
exclamation John! When a linguistic form occurs as part of a larger 
form, it is said to be in included -posiHon; otherwise it is said to be in 
absolute position and to constitute a sentence. 

A form which in one utterance figures as a sentence, may in 
another utterance appear in included position. In the exclamation 
just cited, John is a sentence, but in the exclamation Poor John! the 
form John is in included position. In this latter exclamation, 
poor John is a sentence, but in the utterance Poor John ran away, 
it is in included position. Or again, in the utterance just cited, 
poor John ran away is a sentence, but in the utterance When the 
dog barked, poor John ran away, it is in included position. 

An utterance may consist of more than one sentence. This is the 
case when the utterance contains several linguistic forms which 
are not by any meaningful, conventional grammatical arrangement 
(that is, by any construction) united into a larger form, e.g.: How 
are you? It’s a fine day. Are you going to play tennis this afitemoonf 
Whatever practical connection there may be between these three 
forms, there is no grammatical arrangement uniting them into oM 
larger form : the utterance consists of three sentences. 

It is evident that the sentences in any utterance are marked off 
by the mere fact that each sentence is an independent linguistic 
form, not included by virtue of any grammatical construction in 
any larger linguistic form. In most, or possibly all languages, how- 
ever, various taxemes mark off the sentence, and, further, dis- 
tinguish different types of sentence. 

In English and many other languages, sentences are marked 
by modulation, the use of secondary phonemes. In Englidi, 
secondary phonemes of pitch mark the end of sentences, and 
distingu^ three main sentence-types: John ran away [.] John 
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rmamyl'?] Whoronamyl^. To eadi these, farther, we ittay 
add Ihe distortion f 3 & exclamatory eentenoe-pitch, so that we get 
in all, six types, as described in § 7.6. 

This use of secondary phonemes to mark the end of sentences 
makes possible a construction known as parataxis, in which two 
forms united by no other construction are united by the use of 
only one sentence-pitch. Thus, if we say It’s ten o’d^ [.] I have 
to go home [.] with the final falling pitch of a statement on o’clock, 
we have spoken two sentences, but if we omit this final-pitch 
(substituting for it a pause-pitch), the two forms are united, hy 
the construction of parataxis, into a single sentence: It’s ten 
o’clock [,] I have to go home [.] 

Another feature of sentence-modulation in English and many 
other languages, is the use of a secondary phoneme to mark 
emphatic parts of a sentence. In English we use highest stress 
for this (“Now it’s my turn,” § 7.3). The emphatic element in 
English may be marked also by the use of special constructions 
(It was John who did that) and by word-order (Aivay he ran); 
in languages where stress is not significant, such methods prevail, 
as in French C’est Jeanqui I’afait [s e .'^9 ki 1 a fe] ‘It isJoAnwho 
did it.’ Some languages use special words before or after an em- 
phatic element, as Tagalog [Ucaw 'qaf aq nag'8a:bi nijan] ‘you 
(emphatic particle) the one-who-said that,’ i.e. 'You yourself said 
so’; Menomini ['jo:hpeh ‘niw, kan 'wenah 'wa:pah] ‘Today (em- 
phatic particle), not (emphatic particle) tomorrow.’ Our hi^ 
stress can even strike forms that are normally unstressed: of, for, 
and hy the people; immigration and migration. 

11. 2. Beside features of modulation, features of selection may 
serve to mm-k off different sentence-t3i)e8. This is the case in some 
of the examples just given, where a special construction, or the use 
of a special particle, marks an emphatic element. In English, 
supplement-questions are distinguished not only by their special 
pitch-phoneme U], but also by a selective taxeme: the fdrm used as 
a supplement-question either consists of a special type of word or 
phrase, which we may call an interrogative svbstitute, or else con- 
tains such a word or phrase; Whol Witii whom? Who ran awayf 
WiA whom was he talkingf 

Perhaps all languages distinguish two great sentence-types 
which we may call fuU sentences and minor sentences. The differ- 
ence consists in a taxeme of selection: certain forms are faeotUc 
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wbep a favmite 8enteiioa>f(»m ia used M a MO* 
tenae, tiUs is a full-sentenoe, aad fidien any other fom to t»ed as 
a sentence, this to a minor sentence. In Englidi we have two fa> 
vorite sentence-forms. One oonstots of oetor-aeHon jduases — 
phrases whose stroetuie to that of the actor-action ccnstniotion: 
John ran away. Who ran away? Did John run away? Hie othw 
crmstots of a eomnumd — an infinitive verb with or without niodi- 
fim: Come! Be good! This second type to always spoken with 
exdamatory sentence-pitch; the infinitive may be accompanied 
by the word you as an actor: You be good! As these examptes 
thow, the meaning of the full sentence-type is something like 
'complete and novel utterance' — that to, the speaker implies 
that what he says to a full-sized occurrence or instruction, and 
that it somehow alters the hearer’s situation. The more deliber- 
ate the speech, the more likely are the sentences to be of the full 
type. The nature of the episememe of full sentences has given 
rise to much philosophic dispute; to define this (or any othw) 
meaning exactly, lies beyond the domain of linguistics. It to 
a serious mistake to try to use this meaning (or any meanings), 
rather than formal features, as a starting-point for lingidotio 
discussion. 

Quite a few of the present-day Indo-European languages agree 
with En^ish in uting an actor-action form as a favorite sentence- 
type. Some, such as the other Germanic languages and French, 
agree also in that the actor-action form to always a phrase, with 
the actor and the action as separate words or phrases. In some 
ol these languages, however — for instance, in Italian and Spanish 
and in the Slavic languages — the actor and the action are bound 
forms which make up a single word: Italian conto ['kant-o] *1 sing,’ 
eanH [’kant-i] 'thou singest,’ cant-a ['kant-a] ‘he (she, it) tinp,’ 
and so on. A word which contains a favorite sentence-form oi 
its language to a sentence-word. 

Some languf^es have different favorite sentence-types. Rus- 
sian has an actor-action type of sentence-word finite verbs, like 
tiiose of Italian: [po'ju] ‘I sing,’ [po'jo/] ‘thou singest,’ [po'jot] 
'he (she, it) tings,’ and so on. In addition to this, it has another 
type of full sentence: (i'van du'rak] 'John (is) a fool,’ [sol'dat 'xrtibij 
'^e soldier (is) brave,’ [o'tets 'doma] 'Father (to) at home.* 
In this seotmd type, one component, which to spoken first, to 
a substantive; the other form to a substantive to which the first 
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Is sqostsd, or im adl}ee^ (aoijeetives luive a spcN^ farm lor 
tills use), or m adverts Iona. 

Whm a langOBfl^e has ukho than <»te typo faU sentenee, tliose 
types may agree in showings constructions of two parte. The com* 
mon name for sudi bipartite favorite aentence-fonns is jiredieth 
Moos. In a predication, the more object-like component te called 
the m^ect, the other part the predicate. Of the two Russian types, 
tibe former is called a narrative predication, the latter an equaiional 
inedication. For a language like English or Italian, which has 
only one type of bipartite sentence, these terms are superfluous, 
but often employed: John ran is said to be a predication, in 
whidi the actor {John) is the subject and the action (ran) Hie 
predicate. 

Latin had the some types of full sentence as Russian, but the 
narrative type existed in two'varieties: one with an actor-action 
construction: cantat ‘he (she, it) sings,’ amat ‘he (she, it) loves,’ 
and one with a goal-action construction: canUiiur ‘it is being sung,’ 
amdtur ‘he (she, it) is loved.’ The equational type was less com- 
mon than in Russian: beStus iUe ‘happy (is) he.’ 

Tagalog has five tjrpes of predication, with this common fea- 
ture: either the subject precedes and a particle [aj] (after vowels, 
(j]) intervenes, or the reverse order is used without the particle. 

There is, first, an equational type: [aq 'ba:ta j maba'it] ‘the 
child is good,’ or, with inverse order, [maba'it aq 'ba:ta?] ‘good 
(is) the child.’ Then there are four narrative types, in which the 
predicates are iraneient words, which denote things in four dif- 
ferent relations to an action. The four types of transient words 
are: 

actor: [pu'mu:tul] ‘one who cut’ 
goal: [pi'nu:tul] ‘sometlung cut’ 
instnunent: [ipi'nu:tul] ‘something cut with’ 
place: [pmu'tu:lan] ‘something cut on or from.’ 

* These transient words are by no means confined, like our verbs, 
to predicative porition; they can figure equally well, for instance, 
in equational sentences, as: [aq pu'mu:tul aj si 'hwan] ‘the <Hie 
who did the cutting was John,’ but in the predicate position they 
produce four types of narrative predication: 
aetoivaotion: [sja j pu'mu:tul naq 'ka:huj] ‘he out smne wood’ 
goal-action: [pi'nu:tul nja aq ']to:huj] 'was-out lqr*him the 
wood,’ ie. ‘he out the wood’ 
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iasbument^ustioji; (ipi'nu:tal oja aq 'gurluk] *walhcttt>wHh lqr> 
him tlie b(do4cnife,’ i.e. *he out witib the 
' bolo’ 

plaoe*actii>n: [pinu'tu:lan nja ai] 'ka:huj] ‘'Wafl-eut4tom by-him 
the wood/ i.e. ‘he cut (a piece) off the wood/ 

Georgian distinguishes between an action-type, as [V-ts^er] 
‘I-write’ and a sensation-type, as ['m-e-ani-s] ‘me-sound-is,’ i.e. 
‘I hear/ Such distinctions are never carried out with scientific 
consistency; Georgian classifies sight in the action-type: ['v-naxav] 
‘I-see.’ 

Not all favorite sentence-forms have bipartite structure; the 
command in English consists of merely an infinitive form (come; 
be good) and only occasionally contains an actor (you be good). 
In German, beside a favorite sentence-type of actor-action which 
closely resembles ours, there is an impersonal variety, which dif- 
fers by not containing any actor; mir ist halt [mi:r ist 'kalt] ‘to- 
me is cold,’ that is, ‘ I feel cold ; ’ hier wird getamt ['hi:r virt ge'tantst] 
‘here gets danced,’ that is, ‘there is dancing here.’ In Russian, 
there is an impersonal type which differs from the equational 
predication by the absence of a subject; ['nujno] ‘it is necessary.’ 

11. 3. English has a sub-type of full sentences which we may 
call the explicit-action type; in this type the action centers round 
the verb do, does, did. This taxeme of selection appears in the 
contrast between, say, 7 heard him and 7 did hear him. The explicit- 
action type has several uses. When the verb is an emphatic ele- 
ment (^ken with highest stress), the normal type emphasixes 
the lexical content (the sememe) of the verb, as in “I heard him” 
(but did not see him), or in “Run home ! ” (don’t walk) ; the explicit- 
action type emphasises the occurrence (as opposed to non- 
occurrence) or the time (present or past) of the action, as in ‘‘I 
did hear him,” or “Do run home!” Secondly, we use the explicit- 
action type wherever the verb is modified by not, as in 7 didn’t 
hear him or Don’t run away; thus, English, by a taxeme of selection, 
distinguishes a negative type of full sentence. 

Further, within our explicit-action type, we distinguish a sub- 
type in which the verb do, does, did precedes the actor. This in- 
verted type occurs in formal yes-or-no questi<»is, along with 
question-pitch; Did John run away? Didn’t John run awayt in 
contrast with the uninverted (informat) type: John ran awayf 
John didn’t run awayf 
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Hie featUKM just (tiamund an not so vidri^jr pazaSeled among 
languages aa more general elmraetmistioa Ign gliah fuU 
aentenoea. In Qennan, let inatanoe, the native adverb b not 
tied up with a speoial-sentenoe-type.' Er kommt nicht {e:r 'komt 
'nixt] 'he comes not’ is like Er kommt baid (e:r 'komt ’halt] 'he 
comes soon.’ Other languages, however, resemble Tgn glfah in 
ubng iqieoid sentence-types with negative value. In Finnidi, 
negative sentehces have a special construction: the verb (whidi, 
as in Italian, includes actor and action in one sentence-word) 
is a special negative verb, which may be modified by an infinitive- 
like form of another verb: 

luen 'I read’ en Ive 'I-don’t read’ 

Itut 'thou leadest’ et lue 'thou-dost-not read’ 

bikee 'he reads’ et lue 'he-doesn’t read.’ 

In Menomini there are three main types of full sentence, equa- 
tional, narrative, and negative: 

narrative: [pi:w] 'he-comes’ 

equational: [enuf pajiat] 'he — the one who comes,’ that is, 
'It’s he that’s coming’ 

negative: [kan upianan] 'not be-comes (negative),’ that is, ‘He 
does not come.’ 

In the negative type the two parts are, on the one side, the n^a- 
tive word [kan] in its various inflections and, on the other, the 
rest of the sentence, marked by the use of special verb-forms. 

Special types of full sentences for formal questions are more 
widespread. German uses actor-action forms in which the verb 
precedes the actor: Kommt er? ['komt e:r?] ‘comes he?’ in contrast 
with Er kommt [e:r ’komt] ‘he comes.’ French also uses special 
interrogative constructions: ‘Is John coming?’ is either Jean 
vicnt-il? [3a vjEt i?] ‘John comes he? ’ or Esl-ce que Jean vient^ 
[e 8 ko 3a vjE?] ‘Is it that John comes? ’ In Menomini the three 
main types of full sentence have each an interrogative sub-tsrpe: 

narrative: [pi:??] ‘Is he coming?’ 

equation: [enut pajiat?] ‘he (interrogative) the one who comes?’ 
that is, ‘Is it he that is coming?’ 

negative: [kane:P upianan?] ‘not (interrogative) he-comes (nega- 
tive)?’ that is, ‘ Isn’t he coming? ’ 

Other languages lack a special sentence-type for formal yes-or-no 
questions, but some of them use special interrogative words, as 
Latin venitnet [we'nit ne?] 'Is he coming?’ and num venitJ 'You 
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don’t mean to he is eoming?’ (expectatioii of negativo lepfjO# 
Id contrast with nfntlf 'He is coming? * This use of i^ie^ Mttle 
words (particles) to mark a formal yesH>r>iio questioDt appears in 
many languages, such as Rusdan, Chinese, Tagalog, Ctee. 

Most languages agree with English in marking 8ttpiderBent> 
questions by the presence of special words, but the det^ differ: 
in Tagalog and in Menomini, for instance, the supplement-questloa 
is always an equational sentence, e.g., Menomini {awe:? pajiaU] 
‘who the-one-who-comes?’ that is, ‘Who is coming?’ 

The Et^lish command is an example of a special sentence^type 
used in exclamations. Other languages also have special types of 
full sentence for some kinds of exclamations. In Menomini there 
are two such, one of turprise, where the occurrence is new or 
uidoreseen, and one of diaappointment at the non>occuirenoe ot 
something expected: 

SURFRIBB 

narrative: [piasah!] ‘and so he’s coming!’ 

equational: [enusaP pajiat!] 'and so it’s he that’s coming!’ 

negative: [kasaf upianan!] ‘and so he isn’t coming!’ 

DlBAPFOXNTBOtNT 

narrative: [piapah!] ‘but he was coming!’ 

equational: [enupaf pajiat!] ‘but he was the one who was 
coming!’ 

negati've: [kapaP upianan!] ‘but be wasn’t coming!’ 

11. 4. A sentence which does not consist of a favorite sentence* 
form is a minor sentence. Some forms occur predominantly as 
minor sentences, entering into few or no constructions other than 
parataxis; such forms are interjections. Interjections are elthor 
special words, such as ouch, oh, ah, goth, hello, air, ma’m, yea, or 
else phrases {secondary interjections), <^ten of peculiar construction, 
such as dear me, goodness me, goodness gracious, goodness sokes aftw, 
oh dear, by goUy, you angel, please, thank you, good/hye. 

In general, minor sentences seem to be either eomple/lue ct 
exoLmatory. The completive type consists oi a form whi^ merely 
supplements a situation — that is, an earlier q)eeoh, a gesture, or 
the mere presence of an object: This one. Tomorrow morning, 
Oladly,ifI can. Whenever you’re ready. Here. Whenf WiHewhon^ 
Mr. Brown: Mr. Smith (in introducing people). Drugs. Stsde 
Street. They occur especially as answers to quertkms; for this use 
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i^B regitfd baguaiges differ: French eayn « ^yes’ in answer to 
negative questions, moh as ‘Isn’t he coming?* Init oto’ fwi] ‘ym* 
in answer to otiiers, such sa‘ Is he coming?' Some languages have 
no swdi biterjeettons. Polish answers with ordimu^ adverbs, 
afibnnatively with iak ‘thus, so’ and negatively with nU [ne] 
‘not.’ Finnish answers affirmatively by an ordinary form, e.g. 
TtUdMm hmpungiata? — Tulemme. ‘ Are you coming from town? ’ 

— ‘We are coming,’ and negatively by its negative verb: Tunneit&- 
ho herra Lehdon? — Bn (or En tunne) ‘Do you know Mr. Lehto?’ 

— ‘I don’t’ (or ‘I don’t know’). 

BzdanuUorif minor sentences occur under a violent stimulus. 
Hiey consist of interjections or of normal forms that do not beloog 
to favorite sentence-types, and often show parataxis: Oiuk, datim 
Ul Thu way, yUaael A substantive form naming a hearer is used 
in English as a demand for his presence or attention: John! LUUe 
hoy! You with the glasses! With parataxis: /oAn.^ Come here, 

UtUe boy! The interjections sir and ma'am are especially devoted to 
this use; in the same way Russian uses an interjection [s], as 
[da-s] ‘yes, sir; yes, ma’am,’ without distinction of sex. Many 
languages have special vocative forms for this use, as Latin BaBnu 
(man’s name), vocative BaJbe, or Fox [ijkwe:wa] ‘woman,’ voca- 
tive [i/kwe], and [ijkwc'.wak] ‘women,’ vocative [i/kwe:tike]. In 
Menomini the terms of relationship have special, highly irregular 
vocative forms: [nefneh] ‘my older brother,’ vocative [nane:f] or 
{neki:jah] ‘my mother,’ vocative [nePe:h]. Other words are spoken 
as vocatives with short vowels instead of long: [mete:muh] ‘wo- 
man,’ vocative [metemuh]. In Sanskrit, vocative forms were 
unstressed. 

Oocadonally we find minor sentences of aphoristic type (§ 9.9) 
used with much the same value as full sentences; EngliA examples 
are The more you have, the more you want. The more, the merrier. 
First came, fcrA served. Old saint, young sinner. 

U. S. In most languages the sentence is characterised also by a 
adective feature more general than all those we have been dis- 
eusting: some linguistic forms, which we call bound forms (§ 10.1), 
are never used as sentences. English examples are the -ess [is] in 
eaunkss, lioness, duchess, etc., or the -ish [i/] in boyish, childish, 
greenish, etc., tiie *s [s] in hats, books, cups, etc. These are genuine 
hnguistio forms and convey a meaning, but they occur only in 
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construction, as part of a larger form. Forms which occur aa 
sentences are /ree forms. Not every language uses bound forms: 
modem Chinese, for instance, seems to have none. 

A free form which consists entirely of two or more leaser free 
forms, as, for instance, poor John or John ran away or yea, air, is 
a, phrase. A free form which is not a phrase, is a word. A word, then, 
is a free form which does not consist entirely of (two or more) lesser 
free forms; in brief, a word is a minimum free form. 

Since only free forms can be isolated in actual speech, the word, 
as the minimum free form, plays a very important part in our 
attitude toward language. For the purposes of ordinary life, the 
word is the smallest unit of speech. Our dictionaries list the words 
of a language; for all purposes except the systematic study of 
language, this procedure is doubtless more useful than would be a 
list of morphemes. The analysis of linguistic forms into words is 
familiar to us because we have the custom of leaving spaces be- 
tween words in our writing and printing. People who have not 
learned to read and write, have some difficulty when, by any 
chance, they are called upon to make word-divisions. This diffi- 
culty is less in hhiglish than in some other languages, such as 
French. The fact that the spacing of words has become part of our 
tradition of writing, goes to show, however, that recognition of the 
word as a unit of speech is not unnatural to speakers; indeed, 
except for certain doubtful cases, people easily learn to make this 
analysis. 

In our school tradition we sometimes speak of forms like book, 
books, or do, does, did, done as “different forms of the same word.” 
Of course, this is inaccurate, since there are differences of form 
and meaning between the members of these sets: the forms just 
cited are different linguistic forms and, accordingly, different 
words. 

In other cases, inconsistencies in our habits of writing may make 
us uncertain. We write John’s in John's ready, where it is two 
words (John and [z], an alternant of is) and in John’s hat, where it 
is one word (consisting of John and the bound form [-z], posses- 
sive). We write (he boy’s as though it were two or three words, but, 
strictly speaking, it is only one word, since the immediate con- 
stituents are (he boy and [-z] possessive, and the latter is a bound 
form; this appears clearly in cases like (he king of England a or 
the man I saw yesterday’s, where the meaning shows that the [-s] 
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is in eonstraction with the ^tire preceding i^uraw, bo that the 
two are united into a single long word. 

11. 6 . In the case of many languages, however, it is impossible to 
distingoi^ consistently, on the one Imnd, between phrases and 
words and, on the other hand, between words and bound forms. 
The linguist caimot wait indefinitely for the chance of hearing a 
given form used as a sentence — that is, spoken alone. Some fmrms 
are rarely so used. Inquiry or experiment may call forth very 
different responses from hearers. Are En^ish forms like the, a, is, 
end ever spoken alone? One can imagine a dialogue: Is? — No; 
was. The word because is said to be a woman’s answer. An impa- 
tient listener says And? We can imagine a hesitant speaker who 
says The . . . and is understood by his hearers. Aade from such 
far-fetched situations, the general structure of a language may 
make one classification more convenient than another for our 
purpose. The form the, though rarely spoken alone, plays much 
the same part in our language as the forms this and that, which 
freely occur as sentences; this parallelism leads us to class the 
as a word: 

this thing : that thing : the thing 

this : that : ifhe). 

In other cases, the difiSculty is due to features of phonetic modi- 
fication. The forms [z] in John’s ready, [m] in I’m hungry, or [nt] 
in Don’U are unpronounceable in English, but we have to class 
them as words, for they are merely alternants of the pronounceable 
forms is, am, not. In French we have even the case of a single 
phoneme representing two words: au [o] in a phrase like au roi 
[o rwa] ‘to the king,’ arises by phonetic modification of the two 
words d [a] ‘to’ and le [la] ‘the’; this [o] is homonymous with the 
words eau ‘water’ and haul ‘high.’ 

In other cases the doubtful forms are units of grammatical 
selection rather than of modification, and yet, in view of the total 
structure of their language, may be best classified as words. French, 
again, has several forms of this sort. Absolute forms like nui 
[mwa] ‘I, me’ and lui [Iqi] ‘he, him’ are replaced in certain con- 
structions by shorter forms that do not ordinarily appear in 
absolute use, such as je [ 30 ] ‘I,’ me [me] ‘me,’ U [il] ‘he,’ k [le] 
’him’; for instance: je k connais (js 1 kane] ‘I know him,* H me 
emnatt [i m kene] ‘he knows me.’ The replawment the absolute 
fwms by these eonjvmet forms is to be described ap a feature of 
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«decfido mtfiw i|ia& ^ roodifkiaijKai; mvertiidteaa, tine 
forms, Isxgely beoMue of thdr parallftHwn wiHi tiie a{>sola(« fioiiiii% 
have the status ci words. 

A less impCHiaiit border-line case is the use of bound fonni in 
hypostasis (§ 9.7), as when we spe^ of a bn bw taidnf 
up all kinds of tmi« and ologiet. 

At tiie other extreme we find forms which lie on the bwder be- 
tween words and phrases. A form like Uaekbird resemUes a two- 
word phrase (JiHadc bird), but we shall find that a consistent 
description of Elnglish is bound to class this form as a sin^ (com- 
pound) word. In this case there is a clear-cut difference, dnee in 
Moekbtrd the second word (bird), has a weaker stress instead of a 
normal high stress, a difference which in Ekiglish is phonemie, and 
this formal difference correlates with the semantic difference be- 
tween Idackbird and black bird. The distinction is not always so 
clear: ice-cream ['ajs ikrijm], spoken with only one high stress. Will 
be classed as a (compound) word, but the varimit pronunciation 
tee cream ['ajs 'krijmj, with two high stresses, will be classed as a 
two-word phrase. Similar variants exist in tsrpes like messenger 
boy, lady friend. 

This criterion of stress fails us in forms like denUmay-eare (as 
in a devilrmay-care manner) or jack-dnrthe-pulpU (as the name cS a 
plant). If the former were deidl-may-care-ish, we diould not hesi- 
tate to class it as a word, since here one of the immediate con- 
stituents is the bound form -ish. The forms of the type devil-may- 
care are classed as words (phrase-words) because of certain other 
features which, within the system of the English language, place 
them on a level with other words. One of these is their pemliar 
function ; as a phrase devil-may-care would be an actor-action form, 
but as a phrase-word it fills the position of an adjective. Another is 
their indivisibility: the plant-name jack-in-the-pvdpit cannot be 
modified by putting the word lUtle in front of pulpit, but the cor- 
responding phrase permits of this and other expansions. 

Tlus latter principle, namely that a word cannot be interrupted 
by other forms, holds good almost universally. Thus, one can 
say block — I should say, bluish-black — birds, but one cannot 
similarly interrupt the compound wend bkuMirds. The exceptions 
to this principle are so rare as to seem almost pathdogical. Gkithic 
had a bound form [ga-] which was prefixed especially to verbs; 
['se;hwi] ‘he should sec,* [ga'8e:hwi] ‘he should be able to see.* 
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T«l m fiad mitdi induded Iwtimen thli fea*! snd 

tbi ttifeia bMlf «l tlw verb, m fa <l» tmadatiiHi of Math 8, 83: 
{^Emb laa |E»* u hwa 'fle:biii] 'he asked him whetito^ Itt} be mm 
aiQflbiag ibwa].* 

tbme oi oiitetia can be striotbr applied: many fonaa lie 
on the b(»dei>4ioe between bound lonns and words, or betwedr 
words and iduases; it is impossible to make a rigid distinction 
between fmms that may and forms that may not be spolmn in 
abadute position. 

11. 7. The word is not primarily a phonetic unit: we do not, 
by pauses ot other phonetic features, mark off those segments 
of our speech which could be spoken alone. In various ways, how* 
ever, different languages give phonetic recognition to the word- 
unit: some, like IVench, very little, and others, like En^ish, vmy 
much. 

As a free form, the word is <»pable of being spoken in absolute 
position; accordingly, it is subject to the phonetic patterning of 
its language. It is sure to contain at least one of the phonemes 
which normally serve as syllables; interjections, such as our 
Ul and pH [pst], occaoonally violate this principle. The initial 
and final consonants and clusters in the word are necessarily sudi 
as can occur at the beginning and at the end of speech; thus, no 
Rngliah word begins with [q] or [mb] and none ends with [h] or 
Imb]. 

Besrond this, many languages place further restrictions on tiie 
phonetic structure of the word. We may find that some of the 
permitted medial clusters do not occur within the body of a single 
word; in English, permitted clusters like vt, tsv, ststr], as 
in rash child, give ten, it's very cold, least strong, and double con* 
sonmits, like [nn, tt, bb], as in ten nights, that time, nab Bill, do 
not occur within simple words. On the other hand, French, with 
its insertion of [e], and languages like Fox or Samoan, whidi use 
no final consonants, tolerate no more clusters within a phrase 
than within a word. 

Some languages have the peculiar restriction, known as mkmI- 
kmtumy, of tderating only certain (XunUnations of vowels in the 
sasoesrive syllables of a word. Thus, in Turkish, the vowels of a 
word are either all front vowels [i, y, e, 0], as in [sevildiremem^] 
'not to be able to cause to be lov^,’ or all bade vowels [!, u, a, o], 
as in (jadlcKramamak] 'not to be able to cause to be written’. 
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Iti (Mmm m the extrame ctf trisr^mi 
IfeMli word eoQAiate of one sfyllable end of two ^ three infimeijr 
jAonemee; e noM^fllebic simple cmt oompoond phoneme w 
a ey'Qebie simple or oompound phoneme as final; and cme of the 
pitidi-eehemes ($7.7); the initial non-eyllabio may he laoldng; 
the language has no bound forms. 

In l^gKah and many other languagesi each word is marked by 
containing one and only one hig h stress (forgwing; eofwkif verb; 
ecfwictf noun). In some of these languages the word-unit is even 
mme plainly marked, in that the position of a word-stress beare 
a definite relation to the beginning or to the end of the word: in 
Bohemian and in Icelandic the first syllable is stressed, in Ciee 
the third-last (the antepenvU), in Polish the nmtt-to-last (t&e 
penvU). In Latin the penult was stressed, as in amamus [a'ma:* 
mus] ^we love,^ unless this syllable had a short vowel followed by 
DO more than one consonant, in which case the antepenult was 
stressed, as in capimua ['kapimus] *we take.’ In languages like 
these, the stress is a wordrmwrker^ which mdicates the beginnings 
m* ends pf words, but, since its position is fixed, it cannot distin* 
guish between different words. In Italian, Spanish, and modam 
Greek, the stress oomes^always on one of the last three Egrllaldea 
of a word. In anci^ut Greek a word had either a simple accent 
on one of the last three syllables or a compound accent on one of 
the last two, with some further restrictions based on the nature of 
the primary phonemes in these syllables. 

Among stress-using languages, some, like En gli s h, start the 
rtiesB at the beginning of a word whose stress comes on the first 
syllable; witness contrasts like a narns versus an aim ot that dcold 
versus ^lat^s cold (§ 7.5); others, such as Dutch, Italian, Spanish, 
and the Slavic languages, regulate the onset of stress by purely 
phonetic habits, starting the stress on a consonant which precedes 
a stressed vowel, even though this consonant belongs to another 
word, as in Italian un aUro [u*n altro] 'another.’ A language like 
French, which uses no stress-phonemes, cannot in this way mark 
its wor^units. ^ 

Phonetic recognition of the word-unit, in cases like the above, 
is dkrturbed chiefly by two factors. Words which containi amiOtng 
dieir ultimate constituents, two or more free foimst generally 
have the ifiionetic idiaracter of phrases. In English, oompoisiid 
wor^ have the same medial clusters as phrases: $ta$04ap 
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ckai-itrtif fiststr], pm-knif$ (on], graMag [bb]; phtase-dafivatives 
may even have more than one high strem: o2d-maidM ['owld 
•mejdi/], [k^ck in &d ipulpitl. 

On the cither hand, words in included position arc subject to 
modulations and phonetic modifications which may remove the 
phonetic characteristics of word-marking. Thus not in the phrase 
dm't [idow nt] loses both its high stress and its syllabic; compare^ 
similarly, lock it, with U)cket,feed her [ifijd a] vith feeder, and so on. 
English unstressed words are phonetically like afiixal syllables. 
In the normal pronunciation at all [e't odj the stress begins on the 
[t] of at. These included variants, in which a word loses the pho- 
netic features that characterize words in absolute position, will 
concern us in the next chapter. In the present connection it is 
worth noticing, however, that in a small way these modified phrases 
may nevertheless involve phonetic recognition of the word-unit, 
because they contain phonetic sequences that do not occur in single 
words. Thus, the final sequence [ownt] is permitted in English, but 
occurs only in the phrases don't and won't, and not in any one word. 
In South German dialects some initial clusters, such as [tn, t/t] 
occqr in phrases, thanks to phonetic modification of the first word, 
as in [t ncixt] ‘the night,’ [t Jta-Jt] 'thou standcst,’ but not in any 
one word. In North Chinese a phrase may end in syllabic plus 
[r], as in [(jaw’ 'ma r*] ‘little horse,’ but only as a result of phonetic 
modification of two words, — in our example, [ma*] ‘horse’ and 
[r’j ‘son, child, small.’ 

In the few languages which use no bound forms, the word has 
a double importance, since it is the smallest unit not only of free 
form but also of linguistic form in general. In languages which 
use bound forms, the word has great structural importance be- 
cause the constructions in which free forms appear in phrases 
differ very decidedly from the constructions in which free or 
bound forms appear in words. Accordingly, the grammar of these 
Un gungM consists of two parts, called syntax, and morphology. 
However, the constructions of compound words and, to some ex- 
tent, of phrase-derivatives, occupy an intermediate position. 
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SYNTAX 

■ 12. 1. Traditionally, the grammar of most languages is dis- 
cussed under two heads, syniax and morphology. The sentence- 
types, which we surveyed in the last chapter, are placed under 
the former heading, and so are the t}rpes of substitution (which 
wo shall consider in Chapter 15), but grammatical constructioru, 
which we shall now examine, are dealt with partly under the head- 
ing of morphology. There has been considerable debate as to 
the usefulness of this division, and as to the scope of the two head- 
ings. In languages that have bound forms, the constructions in 
which bound forms play a part differ radically from the construc- 
tions in which all the immediate constituents are free forms. Ac- 
cordingly, we place the former under the separate heading of mor- 
phology. The difficulty is this, that certain formal relations, such 
as the relation between he and him, consist in the use of bound 
forms, while the semantic difference between these forms can be 
defined in terms of syntactic construction; he serves, for instance, 
as an actor {he ran) and him as an undergoer {hit him). Neverthe- 
less, the traditional division is justified: it merely happens that in 
these cases the meanings involved in the morphologic construction 
are definable in terms of syntax instead of being definable merely 
in terms of practical life. Syntactic constructions, then, are con- 
structions in which none of the immediate constituents is a bound 
form. Border-line cases between morphology and syntax occur 
chiefly in the sphere of compound words and phrase-words. 

12. 2. The free forms (words and phrases) of a language appear 
in larger free forms (phrases), arranged by taxemes of modula- 
tion, phonetic modification, selection, and order. Any meaningful, 
recurrent set of such taxemes is a syntactic construction. For 
instance, the English actor-action construction appears in phrases 
like these: 

John ran Bill fell 

John fell Our horses ran away. 

BUI ran 
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In these examples we sec taxemes of selection. The one con- 
stituent {John, Bill, our horses) is a form of a largo class, which we 
call nominative expressions; a form like ran or very good could not 
be used in this way. The other constituent (ran, ftjl, ran away) is 
a form of another large class, which we call finite verb expressions; 
a form like John or very good could not be used in this way. Sec- 
ondly, we see a taxerae of order: the nominative expression precedes 
the finite verb expression. We need not stop here to examine the* 
various other types and sub-types of this construction, which show 
different or additional taxemes. The meaning of the construction 
is roughly this, that whatever is named by the substantive expres- 
sion is an actor that performs the action named by the finite verb 
expression. The two immediate constituents of the English actor- 
action construction are not interchangeable: we say that the 
construction has two positions, which we may call the positions of 
actor and of action. Certain English words and phrases can appear 
in the actor position, certain others in the action position. The 
positions in which a form can appear are its functions or, collec- 
tively, its function. All the forms which can fill a given position 
thereby constitute a formrclass. Thus, all the English words and 
phrases which can fill the actor position in the actor-action con- 
struction, constitute a great form-class, and we call them nomina- 
tive expressions; similarly, all the English words and phrases 
which can fill the action position on the actot^action construction, 
constitute a second great form-class, and we call them finite verb 
expressions. 

12. 3. Since the constituents of phrases are free forms, the 
speaker may separate them by means of pauses. Pauses are mostly 
non-distinctive; they occur chiefly when the constituents are long 
phrases; in English they are usually preceded by a pause-pitch. 

We have seen (§ 11.1) that free forms which are united by no 
other construction may be united by parataxis, the mere absence 
of a phonetic sentence-final, as in It's ten o'clock [,] I have to go 
home [.] In ordinary English parataxis a pause-pitch appears be- 
* tween the constituents, but we have also a variety of close pora- 
taxia without a pause-pitch, as in please come or yea sir. 

A special variety of parataxis is the use of semi-absolute forms, 
which grammaticidly and in meaning duplicate some part of the 
form with which they are joined in parataxis, as in John, he ran 
away. In French this type is regularly used in some kinds of 
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questions^ as Jeangmnd esi^il venu? [2d kdt et i vny?] ^ Johti^ when 

did he come? ' 

Parenthesis is a variety of parataxis in which one form interrupts 
the other; in English the parenthetic form is ordinarily p^ceded 
and followed by a pause-pitch : I saw the boy [,] I mean Smithes boy 
(,) running across the street [.] In a form like WonH you please come? 
the please is a close parenthesis, without pause-pitch. ^ 

The term apposition is used when paratactically joined forms are 
grammati(^ally, but not in meaning, equivalent, e.g. John [,] the 
poor boy. When the appositional group appears in included posi- 
tion, one of its members is equivalent to a parenthesis: John [,] 
the poor boy [,] ran away [.] In English we have also close apposition, 
without a pause-pitch, as in King John, John Brown, John 
Baptist, Mr. Brown, Mount Everest. 

Often enough non-linguistic factors interfere with construction; 
what the speaker has said is nevertheless meaningful, provided he 
has already uttered a free form. In aposiopesis the speaker breaks 
off or is interrupted: I thought he — . In anacolouthon he starts 
over again: Ifs high time we — oh, well, I guess it wonH matter. 
When* a speaker hesitates, p]nglish and some other languages offer 
special parenthetic hesitation-forms, as [cr] or [r] in Mr, — ah — 
* Sniffen or Mr. — ujhat you may call him — Sniff en or that — thing- 
amajig — transmitter. 

12. 4. Features of modulation and of phonetic modification play 
a great part in many syntactic constructions; they are known as 
sandhi,^ The form of a word or phrase as it is spoken alone is its 
absolute form; the forms which appear in included positions are 
its sandhi-forms. Thus, in l^]nglish, the absolute form of the in- 
definite article is a [’ej]. This form appears in included position 
only when the article is an emphatic element and the next word 
begins with a consonant, as in “not a. house, but the house.'' If the 
next word begins with a vowel, we have instead a sandhi-form, an 
[‘en], as in “not an uncle, but 7?cr uncle." 

A feature of modulation appears in the fact that when a, an 
is not an emphatic element, it is spoken as an unstressed syllable, 
as in a house 'haws], an arm [t?n In English, a word in 

absolute form has one high stress; hence we may say that in a 
' 'sandhirform without high stress a word is spoken as if it were part 

* This term, like many technical terma of linguiatics, cornea from the giicient 
Hindu grammariaiea. Literally, it means 'putting together.* 
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of aaotlier word. Various languages use sandhi-foims of this sort; 
they are hnowQ as atonic forms. This term is not altogether ap- 
propriate, since the peculiarity is not always a lack of stress. In 
the French phrase I’homme [1 am] ‘the man,' the article U [la] is 
atonic, because its sandhi-form [1] could not be spoken alone on 
account of the phonetic pattern (lack of a vowel). In the Polish 
phrase ['do.nukj 'to the feet,' the preposition do 'to' is atonic 
precisely because it has the stress, for the stress in this language is 
placed on the next-to-lost syllable of each word, and falls on do 
only because this word is treated as part of the following w'ord. 

An atonic form which is treated as part of the following word — 
this is the case in our examples so far — is a 'proclitic. An at(mio 
forpi which is treated as if it were part of the preceding word is an 
ekditic; thus, in I saw him [aj 'soiimj, the [aj] is proclitic, but the 
[im] enclitic. 

The sandhi which substitutes an for a, and the sandhi by which 
this and other words are unstressed in phrasal combinations, are 
examples of compulsory sandhi. Other English sandhi habits are 
ojdional, because paralleled by unaltered variants, which have 
usually a formal or elevated connotation ; for instance, the dropping 
of fhj in him does not take place in the more elevated variant I 
saw him [aj 'so: him]. Beside the sandhi-forms in did you f ['di(%uw?J, 
won't you ['wown^uw?], at all [a'to:!] (in American English with the 
voiced tongue-flip variant of [t]), we have the more elegant variants 
['did juw? 'wownt juw? at 'o:l]. 

Sandhi-forms may be unpronounceable when taken by them- 
selves; this is the case in a number of English examples: 


Absolute form 

Sandhi-form 

is I'iz] 

[z ] John’s ready. 
[s ] Dick’s ready. 

has ['hezj 

(z ] John’s got it. 

am ['em] 

[m] I’m ready. 

are [’a;] 

[a ] We’re waiting 

have ['hev] 

fv ] I’ve got it. 

had ['hed] 

[d ] He’d seen it. 

would ['wud] 

[d ] He’d see it. 

will ['wil] 

P ] I’ll go. 

• 

[] ] That’ll do. 

them [’Bern] 

[am] Watch ’em. 
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AssoLun rout 

noi ['not] 


and I'cnd] 


SANDRI-rOBK 
It isn't. 

[nt] I won't. 

(t 1 I can't. 

[i^ ] bread and bteUer. 


The French language has a great deal of sandhi. Thus, the 
article la [la] ‘the' (feminine) loses the [a] before a vowel or diph- 
thong: la femme [la fam] ‘the woman,’ but I’encre [1 flkr] ‘the ink,’ 
Vote [1 waj ‘the goose.’ The adjective ce [so] ‘this’ (masculine) adds 
[t] before the same sounds: ce coideau [so kuto] ‘this knife,’ but 
cet homme [sot om] ‘this man.’ A plural pronoun adds [z] before the 
initial vowel of a verb: vous fattes [vu fet] ‘you make,’ but vous ites 
[vuz r:t] ‘you are.’ A plural noun-modifier behaves similarly: 
les femmes [le fam] ‘the women,’ but les hommes [Icz om] ‘the men.’ 
A first-person or second-person verb adds [z], a third-person verb 
[t], before certain initial vowels: va [va] ‘go thou,’ but [vaz i] 
‘go thou there’; elle est [el t] ‘she is,’ but est-elle? [ct cl?) ‘is she?’ 
A few masculine adjectives add sandhi-consonants before a vowel: 
uh (fraud yarifon [<£ giti g.uso| ‘a big boy,’ but un (jrand homme 
[o! grdt om] ‘ a great man.’ 

In languages with distinctions of pitch in the word, modifications 
of pitch may play a part in sandhi. Thus, in Chinese, beside the 
absolute form [’i*] ‘one,’ there are the sandhi-forms in [li* phi* 
‘ma*] ‘one horse’ and [i* ko '33n*] ‘one man.’ 

Sandhi-modification of initial phonemes is less common than 
that of the end of a word; it occurs in the Celtic languages, as, in 
modem Irish: 


Absolute form 

['bo:] ‘cow’ 
['uv] ‘egg’ 


['ba:n] ‘white’ 
['bog] ‘soft’ 
['bri/1 ‘break’ 


Sandhi-fobu 
[an 'vo:] ‘the cow’ 

[ar 'mo:] ‘our cow’ 

[an 'tuvj ‘the egg’ 

[na 'nuv] ‘of the eggs’ 
[a 'huv] ‘her egg’ 

['bo: 'va:n] ‘white cow' 
['ro: 'vog] ‘very soft’ 
[do 'vri/j ‘did break.’ 


12. 6. Our examples so far illustrate special or irregular cases 
of sandhi, peculiar to certain forms and constmetions. General 
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or regular sandhi applies to any and all words in a short (doe^ 
knit) phrase. In some forms of English, such as New England 
and southern British, words which in absolute position have a 
final vowel, add [r] before an initial vowel : tmter [*WD:te] but the 
tmter is [&o *WD:t9r iz]; idea [aj^dis] but the idea is [ 5 ij aj^dior 
iz]. When three consonants come together in French, the word- 
fi^l adds [o]; thus, parte [port] 'carries’ and bien [bjg] 'well’ 
appear in the phrase as parte bien [porto bj£] ‘carries well.’ A 
word whose first syllable in absolute form contains [a], either be- 
cause the word has no other syllabic or because otherwise it 
would begin with an unpormitted cluster (§ 8.6), loses this [o] 
in the phrase whenever no uni)ennitted group would result: le 
[lo] ‘the’ but Vhoimne [1 om] ‘the nuin’; chcml [Joval] ‘horse,’ 
but un cheval [<t: Jvalj ‘a horse’; je [50] ‘I,’ ne [no] ‘not,’ le [h-)] 
‘it,’ demaude [domdd] ‘ask,’ but je ne le demande pus [30 11 lo 
dmcid pa I ‘I don’t ask it’ and si je ne le detuande pas [si 3 no 1 
domdd pci] ‘if 1 don’t ask it,’ 

In Sanskrit there is a great deal of general sandhi; for instance, 
final [ah] of the absolute form appears in the following sandhi- 
variants: absolute [dei'vah] ‘a god,’ sandhi-forms: [der'vas ’tatra) 
‘the god there,’ [dc:Vag carati] ‘the god wanders,’ [de:'va e:ti] 
‘the god goes,’ [de:'vo; dada:ti] ‘the god gives,’ and, with change 
also of a following initial, before [’atra] ‘here,’ [de:'vo: tra] ‘the 
god here.’ Certain words, however, behave differently; thus, 
[’punah] ‘again’ gives ['punar dadarti] ‘again he gives,’ ['punar 
'atraj ‘again here.’ The divergent words may be marked off by 
some structural feature. Thus, in some Dutch pronunciations the 
absolute forms heb ['hep] ‘have’ and stop [stop] ‘stop’ behave differ- 
ently in sandhi: heb ik? ['heb ck?] ‘have I? ’ but stop ik? ['stop ek?] 
‘do I stop? ’ The forms which have the voiced consonant in sandhi 
have it also whenever it is not at the end of the word, as hebben 
['hebej 'to have,’ in contrast with stoppen [’stope] ‘to stop.’ 
Sandhi-distinctions based on morphologic features like this, may 
be called reminiscerU sandhi. 

Sandhi may go so far as to restrict the word-final in a phrase 
beyond the ordinary medial restrictions of a language. Thus, the 
sequence [ta] is permitted medially in Sanskrit, as in ['patati] ‘he 
falls,’ but [t] at the end of the word is in close-knit phrases re- 
place by [d] before a vowel: absolute ['tat] ‘that,’ but ['tad asti] 
‘that is.’ 
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12. 6. Taxemes of selection play a large part in the syntax of 
most languages; syntax -coneosts largely in defining them — in 
stating, for instance, under what circumstances (with what ao* 
companying forms or, if the accompanying forms are the same, 
with w^t difference of meaning) various form-classes (as, say, 
indicative and subjunctive verbs, or dative and accusative nouns, 
and so on) appear in syntactic constructions. We have seen that 
the selective taxemes delimit form-classes. These classes are 
most numerous in the languages that use most taxemes of 
selection. The syntactic constructions of a language mark off 
large classes of free forms, such as, in Englidi, the nomina- 
tive expression or the finite verb expression. Since different lan- 
guages have different constructions, their form-classes also are 
different. We shall sec that the great form-classes of a language 
arc most easily described in terms of wordrclatsea (such as the 
traditional “parts of speech”), because the form-class of a phrase 
is usually determined by one or more of the words which ap- 
pear in it. 

In languages which make a wide use of selective taxemes, the 
large form-classes arc subdivided into smaller ones. For instance, 
the English actor-action construction, in addition to the general 
selective taxemes, shows some more specialized taxemes of the 
some sort. With the nominative expressions John or that horse 
we can join the finite verb expression runs fast, but not the finite 
verb expression run fast; with the nominative expressions John 
and Bill or horses the reverse selection is made. Accordingly, 
we recognize in each of these two form-classes a division into two 
sub-classes, which we call singular and plural, such that a singular 
nominative expression is joined only with a singular finite verb 
expression, and a plural nominative expression only with a plural 
finite verb expression. It would not do to define these sub-classes 
by meaning — witness cases like wheat grows but oats grow. Fur- 
ther examination shows us several varieties of selection: (1) many 
finite verb expressions, such as can, had, went, appear with any 
actor; (2) many, such as run : runs, show the twofold selection 
just described; (3) one, was : were, diows a twofold selection that 
does not agree with the preceding; (4) one, finally, am : is : are, 
shows a threefold selection, with a special form tltot accompanies 
the actor /, precisely the actor form as to whitdi (2) and (3) dis- 
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A 

B 

C 


( 1 ) 

/ can 

the boy can 
ffte boys can 
A -B » C 


( 2 ) 

/ run 

the boy runs 
the hoys run 
A-C 


( 3 ) 

/ was 
the boy was 
the boys ware 
A«B 


( 4 ) 

I am 

thebayis 

ffutb^sare 


Thus we find among nominative expressions and among finite 
verb expressions a threefold subdivision, due to taxemra of se- 
lection; among nominative expressions sub-class A contains only 
the form I; sub-class B contains those which are joined with finite 
verb expressions such as runs, was, is, and sub-class C contains 
those which are joined with finite verb expressions such as run, 
were, ore. In fact, we can base our definition of the three sub- 
dasses on the selection of the three finite verb forms am : is ; are. 
Conversely, we define the sub-classes of finite verb expressions by 
telling with which nominative expressions (say, I : the boy : the 
boys) they occur. 

The narrower type of selection in cases like this one is in prin- 
ciple no different from the more inclusive type by which our 
language distinguishes great form-classes like nominative expres- 
sions and finite verb expressions, but there are some differences 
of detail. The narrower type of selection, by which great form- 
classes are subdivided into selective types, is called agreement. 
In a rough way, without real boundaries, we can distinguish three 
general tjrpes of agreement. 

12. 7. In our example, the agreement is of the simplest kind, 
which is usually called concord or congruence: if the actor is a form 
of sub-class A, the action must be a form of sub-class A, and so 
on. Sometimes one of the subdivisions is otherwise also recog- 
nised in the stnicture of the language; thus, m our example, classes 
B and C of nominative expresdons are otherwise also definable 
in our language; namely, by the use of the modifiers this, that with 
class B, but Utese, those with class C: we say Otis boy, this wheat, 
but these boys, these oats. Accordingly, we view the subdivision of 
nominative expressions into singulars and plurals as more funda- 
mental than t^t of finite verb expressions, and say that the lat- 
ter agree wtih or stand m congruence with the former. For the 
same reason, we say that the forms this, that, these, those stand 
in congruence with the accompanying substantive form. Congrvh 
ence plays a great part in many languages; witness for example 
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the inflection of the adjectives in most Indo-European languages 
in congruence with various sub-classes (number, gender, case) 
oi the noun: German der Knabe [der 'kna:be] ‘the boy,’ iek aehe 
den Knaben [ix 'ze:e den 'kna:ben] ‘I see the boy,’ die Knaben 
[di: 'kna:bcn] ‘the boys,’ where the selection of der, den, die 
agrees with the sub-classes of the noun (singular and plural, 
nominative and accusative); in das Haus [das 'haws] ‘the house,’ 
the form das, as opposed to der, is selected in agreement with the 
so-called gender-classes into which Gennan nouns are divided. 
These genders are arbitrary classes, each of which demands 
different congruence-forms in certain kinds of accompanying 
words. German iia^ three gender-classes; for each of these I give 
phrases showing i i.< congruence of the definite article and of the 
adjective kaU ‘cold’: 

“masculine gender’’: der Hut [der 'hu:t] ‘the hat,’ halter Wein 
[ikalter 'vajnj ‘cold wine’ 

“feminine gender”: die Uhr [di: 'u:r] ‘the clock’ kaMe Milch 
[ikalte 'milxj ‘cold milk’ 

“neuter gender”: doa Haus [das 'haws] ‘the nouse,’ kaUes Wasser 
[ikaltes 'vaser] ‘cold water.’ 

French has two genders, “masculine,” le couteau [lo kuto] 
‘the knife,’ and “feminine,” la fourchette [la fur/et] ‘the fork.’ 
Some languages of the Bantu family distinguish as many as twenty 
gender-classes of nouns. 

12. 8. In other cases the subsidiary taxcme of selection has to 
do with the syntactic position of the form. I'or instance, we say 
I know but watch me, beside me. The choice between the forms I 
(he, she, they, we) and me (him, her, them, us) depends upon the 
position of the form: the /-class appears in the position of actor, 
the me-class in the position of goal in the action-goal construction 
(watdi me) and in the position of axis in the relation-axis construc- 
tion (beside me). This type of selection is called government; the 
accompanying form (know, watch, beside) is said to govern (or to 
demand or to take) the selected form (I or me). Government, like 
congruence, plays a great part in many languages, including many 
of the Indo-European family. Thus, in Latin, different verbs 
govern different case-forms in the substantive goal: videt bovem 
‘he sees the ox,’ nocet both ‘he harms the ox,’ iltUur bove ‘he uses 
the ox,’ meminit bovis ‘he remembers the ox.’ Similarly, different 
main clauses may govern different forms of subordinate verbs, 
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as in French je pense qu'U vient [39 pOs k i vjS] T think he is com- 
ing,’ but je ne peme pas qu-H vieme [39 n pfis pa k i vjen] T don’t 
think he is coming.’ 

identity and non-identity of objects are in many languages 
distinguished by selective features akin to government. In Eln^ab 
*we say he washed him when actor and goal are not identical, but 
he washed himself (a reflexive form) when they are the same person. 
Swedish thus distinguishes between identicid and non-identical 
actor and possessor: han log sin halt [ban 'to:g si:n 'hat] 'he took 
his (own) hat’ and han tog hans hatt [bans 'hat] ‘his (someone else’s) 
hat.’ The Algonquian languages use different forms for non- 
identical animate third persons in a context. In Cree, if we speak 
of a man and then, secondarily, of another man, we mention the 
first one as ['na:pe:w] ‘man,’ and the second one, in the so-called 
cbvialive form, as ['na:pe:wa]. Thus, the language distinguishes 
between the following cases, where we designate the principal 
person as A and the other (the obviative) as B : 

['utinam u'tastutin] ‘he (A) took his (A’s) hat’ 

['utinam utastu'tinijiw] ‘he (A) took his (B’s) hat’ 

[utina'mijiwa u'tastutin] ‘he (B) took his (A’s) hat’ 

[utina'mijiwa utastu'tinijiw] ‘he (B) took his (B’s) hat.’ 

12. 9. In the third type of agreement, cross-r^eremx, the sub- 
classes contain an actual mention of the forms with which they are 
joined. This mention is in the shape of a substitute-form, resem- 
bling our pronouns. In non-standard English this occurs in such 
forms as John his knife or John he ran away; here the form his knife 
actually mentions a male possessor, who is more explicitly men- 
tioned in the accompanying semi-absolute form John; similarly, 
the he ia he ran away mentions the actor John — contrast Mary 
her knife and Mary she ran away. In French, cross-reference occurs 
in the standard language especially in certain types of questions, 
such as Jean oH est-ilt [ 3 a u et i?] ‘John where is he?’ that is, 
‘Where is John?' (§ 12.3). A Latin finite verb, such as eemtat 
‘he (she, it) sings,’ includes substitutive mention of an actor. It 
is joined in cross-reference with a substantive expression that 
makes specific mention of the actor, as in pueUa cantat ‘ (the) girl 
she-sings.’ In many languages verb-forms include substitutive 
(pronominal) mention of both an actor and an undergoer, as, in 
Cree ['wa:pame:w] ‘he saw him or her’; accordingly, more specific 
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mention of both aotor and imdei^oer is in cross-referenjpe [*wa:- 
pame:w 'atimwa a'wa na;pe:w] 'he-saw-him (obviative) a-dog 
(obviative) that man’; that is, 'the man saw a dog.’ Similarly, in 
many languages, a possessed noun includes pronominal mention of 
a possessor, as, in Cree, ['astutin] ‘hat,’ but [ni'tastutin] ‘my hat,* 
{ki'tastuUn] ‘thy hat,’ [u'tastutin] ‘his, her, its hat’; hence, when^ 
the possessor is mentioned in another word or phrase, we have 
cross-reference, as in C^ain u'tastutin] ‘John his-hat,’ i.e. ‘John’s 
hat.’ 

12. 10. Every syntactic construction shows us two (or some- 
times more) free forms combined in a phrase, which we may call 
the resultant phrase. The resultant phrase may belong to a form- 
class other than that of any constituent. For instance, John ran 
is neither a nominative expression (like John) nor a finite verb 
expression (like ran). Therefore we say that the English actor- 
action construction is exocentric: the resultant phrase belongs to the 
form-class of no immediate constituent. On the other hand, the 
resultant phrase may belong to the same form-class as one (or more) 
of the constituents. For instance, poor John is a proper-noun 
expression, and so is the constituent John; the forms John and 
poor John have, on the whole, the same functions. Accordingly, 
we say that the English character-substance construction (as in 
poor John^ fresh milk^ and the like) is an endocentric construction. 

‘The exocentric constructions in any language are few. In 
English we have, beside the actor-action construction, also that of 
relation-axis, as beside John^ with me^ in the house f by running 
away; the constituents are a prepositional expression and an ac- 
cusative expression, but the resultant phrase has a function differ- 
ent from cither of these, appearing in entirely different syntactic 
positions (e.g. as a modifier of verbs: sit beside John^ or of nouns: 
the boy beside John), Another exocentric construction of English is 
that of subordination. The constituents in one type {clause^ 
subordinaiion) are a subordinating expression and an actor-action 
phrase, as in if John ran away; the resultant phrase has the function 
of nieither constituent, but serves as a modifier (subordinate clause). 
In the other type (phrase-subordination) the constituents are a 
subordinating expression and any other form, especially a sub- 
stantive: as J, than John, and the resultant phrase has the function 
of a modifier (as big as I, bigger than John), Although the resultant 
phrase in an exocentric construction has a function different from 
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the funotion of any constituent^ yet one (tf these constituents is 
usually peculiar to the construction and serves to characterize the 
resultant phrase; thus, in English, finite verbs, prepositions, and 
subordinating conjunctions regularly appear in the exocentric 
constructions just illustrated, and sufSce to characterize them. 

* Endocentric constructions are of two kinds, ayordinalive (or 
aerial) and avbordinaiive (or aUributive), In the former type the 
resultant phrase belongs to the same form^class as two or more of 
the constituents. Thus, the phrase boys and girls belongs to the 
same form-class as the constituents, boys^ girls; these constituents 
are the members of the co-ordination, and the other constituent is 
the coordinator. Sometimes there is no co-ordinator: books, papers, 
pens, pencils, blotters (were all lying . . . ) ; sometimes there is one 
for each member, as in both Bill and John, either Bill or John, 
There may be minor differences of form-class between the resultant 
phrase and the members; thus Bill and John is plural, while the 
members are each singular. 

In subordinative endocentric constructions, the resultant phrase 
belongs to the same form-class as one of the constituents, which 
we call the head: thus, poor John belongs to the same form-class as 
John, which we accordingly call the head; the other member, in 
our example poor, is the attribute. The attribute may in turn be a 
subordinative phrase: in very fresh milk the immediate constituents 
are the head milk, and the attribute very fresh, and this phrase, in 
turn, consists of the head fresh and the attribute very. In this way 
there can be several ranks of subordinative position; in very fresh 
milk there are three: (1) milk, (2) fresh, (3) very. In the same way, 
the head also may show an attributive construction: the phrase 
this fresh milk consists of the attribute this and the head fresh milk, 
and this, in turn, of the attribute /mA and the head milk, 

‘ 12. 11. If all the syntactic constructions which go to make up a 
phrase are endocentric, then the phrase will contain among its 
ultimate constituents some word (or several words, members of a 
co-ordination) whose form-class is the same as that of the phrase. 
This word is the center of the phrase. In the phrase all this fresh 
milk, the word miUc is the center, and in the phrase all this fresh 
bread and sweet butter, the words bread and butter are the centers. 
Since most of the constructions in any language are endocentric, 
most phrases have a center: the form-class of a phrase is usually 
the same as that of some word that is contained in the phrase. 
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The exceptions are phrases of exooentric construction, and these, 
too, we ^ve seeui are definable in terms of word-classes. The 
Qrntactic form-classes of phrases, therefore, can be derived from 
the qmtactic form-classes of words: the form-classes of syntax are 
most easily described in terms of wordrclassea. Thus, in English, a 
substantive expression is either a word (such as John) which 
belongs to this form-class (a substantive), or else a phrase (such as 
poor John) whose center is a substantive; and an English finite 
verb expression is either a word (such as ran) which belongs to this 
form-class {a finite verb), or else a phrase (such as ran away) whose 
center is a finite verb. An English actor-action phrase (such as 
John ran or poor John ran away) does not share the form-class of 
any word, since its construction is exocentric, but the form-class of 
actor-action phrases is defined by their construction: they consist 
of a nominative expression and a finite verb expression (arranged 
in a certain way), and this, in the end, again reduces the matter to 
terms of word-classes. 

The term parts of speech is traditionally applied to the most 
inclusive and fundamental word-classes of a language, and then, 
in accordance with the principle just stated, the syntactic form- 
classes are described in terms of the parts of speech that appear in 
them. However, it is impossible to set up a fully consistent scheme 
of parts of speech, because the word-classes overlap and cross each 
other. 

In speaking of form-classes we use the term expression to include 
both words and phrases; thus John is a substantive, poor John a 
substantive phrase, and both forms are substantive expressions. 

Within the great form-classes which contain both words and 
(thanks to endocentric constructions) a vast number of phrasal 
combinations, there may be sub-classes due to small differences of 
phrasal construction. For instance, when an attribute like freskf 
good, or sweet is joined to the head milk, as in fresh milk, this 
resultant phrase is still capable of joining with other attributes, as 
in good, sweet, fresh milk: the phrase has entirely the same functions 
as its center (and head), namely the word milk. If, however, we 
join a form like milk or fresh milk with the attribute this, the 
resultant phrase, this milk or this fresh milk has not quite the same 
function as the head or center, since the resultant phrase cannot be 
joined with attributes like good, sweet: the construction in this 
milk, this fresh milk is partially closed. The possibilities in this 
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direction, in fact, are limited to adding jthe attribute ofi, as in 
this milk or aU this fresh milk. When ,the attribute aU has been 
added, the construction is closed: no mure attributes of this type 
(adjectives) can be added. 

12. An example of a taxeme of order is the arrang ((nent by 
which the actor form precedes the action form in the normal type 
of the English actor-action construction: John ran. In lanfiages 
which use highly complex taxemes of selection, order is largely 
non-distinctive and connotative; in a Latin phrase such as paier 
amat filium ‘ the father loves the son,’ the syntactic relations are all 
selective (cross-reference and government) and the words appear 
in all possible orders (pater f Ilium amat, f ilium pater amat, and so 
on), with differences only of emphasis and liveliness. In English, 
taxemes of order appear in the difference between actor-action and 
action-goal, as in John ran and catch John; the difference between 
John hit Bin and BiU hit John rests entirely upon order. In general, 
however, taxemes of order in English occur along with taxemes of 
selection. Languages which in this respect and in the general 
configuration of their syntax resemble English, may still show great 
differences as to taxemes of order. Thus, standard German differs 
from English in allowing only one attribute (word or phrase) of the 
verb to precede a finite verb: heute spielen wir Ball ['hojte 7pi:len 
vi:r 'balj 'today play we ball.’ Further, it places several elements 
last in the sentence: certain adverbs, as ich steke um sieben Ukr 
ai^ [ix '/te:e um 'zi:ben 'u:r ’awf] ‘I get at seven o’clock up’; 
participles, as ich hdbe ihn heute gesehen [ix |ha:be i:n 'hojte 
ge'ze:n] 'I have him today seen’; infinitives, as ich voerde ihn heute 
stJun [ix iverde i:n 'hojte 'ze:n] 'I shall him today see’; the verb 
of a dependent clause: warm ich ihn heute sehe [ven ix i:n 'hojte 
'se:e] 'if I him today see.’ 

French has a complicated and rigid system of ordering certain 
substitute ("conjunct”) accompaniments of its verbs. In the 
ordinary (non-interrogative) sentence-type, it distinguishes seven 
positions of these elements, which precede the finite verb: 

(1) actors, such as je [ja] 'I,’ U [il] 'he, it,’ its [il] 'they,' on 
[6] ‘one,’ ce [sa] ‘it, that’ 

(2) the negative adverb ne [na] ‘not’ 

(3) farther goals of first and second persons, such as me [ma] 
'to me,’ vous [vu] 'to you,’ and of the reflexive se [sa] ‘to himself, 
herself, themselves ’ 
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(4) nfiarer goals, such as me [md] ‘mo/ vous [vu] ‘you/ ^ [sa] 
‘himself, herself, themselves,’ le [la] ‘him, it,’ [le] ‘them’ 

(5) farther poals of the third person: lui [Iipl ‘to him, to her/ 
leur [lcxj:rJ ‘to them’ 

(0) the adverb y [i] ‘there, thither, to it, to them’ 

(7) the adverb en [d] ‘from there, of it, of them.’ 

For example: (i-2-3-4) U ne me le donm pas [i n mo 1 don pa] 
‘ *hc docs not give it to 

(l~3-6-7) il 7fi*y en donne [i m j d don] ‘he gives me some of it 
there ’ 

(1-4-5) on le lui donne [6 lo Iqi don] ‘one gives it to him’ 

(l-2-b-7) il n^y en a pas [i n j dn a paj ‘there aren’t any,’ 
literally ‘it has not of them there.’ 

Occasionally order serves finer distinctions. In French most 
adjectives follow their nouns: une maison blanche (yn mez5 bldj] 
‘a white house’; a certain few precede: une belle maison [yn bcl 
mezdj ‘a pretty house’; others precede only with transferred 
meanings or with emphatic or intense connotations: une barbe 
noire [yn barbo nwa:r] ‘a black beard’: une noire trahison [yn 
nwa:r traizd] ‘a black betrayal’; un livre excellent [de li:vr ekseld] 
‘an excellent book’: un excellent livre ‘a splendid book!’ A few 
show greater differences of meaning: un livre cher [d& li:vr 9 /s:r] ‘a 
costly book’: un cher ami [« Je:r ami] ‘a dear friend,’ sa propre 
rmin [sa propro m£J ‘his own hand’: unc main propre [yn m5 propr] 
‘a clean hand.’ 

Viewed from the standpoint of economy, taxemes of order are 
a gain, since the forms are bound to be spoken in some succession; 
nevertheless, few languages allow features of order to work alone: 
almost always they merely supplement taxemes of selection. 

12. 13. The languages of the Indo-European family are peculiar 
in having many parts of speech; no matter upon what consthic- 
tions we base our scheme, a language like English will show at 
least half a dozen parts of speech, such as substantive, verb, ad- 
jective, adverb, preposition, co-ordinating conjunction, and subor- 
dinating conjunction, in addition to interjections. Most languages 
show a smaller number. A distribution into three types is quite 
frequent (Semitic, Algonquian) ; usually one resembles our substan- 
tives and one our verbs. It is a mistake to suppose that our part-of- 
speech system represents universal features of human expression. 
If such classes as objects, actions, and qualities exist apart from 
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our language, as realities either of physics pr of human pqrcl)ology, 
then, of course, they exist all over the world, but it would still 
be true that many languages lack corresponding parts of qpeech* 

In languages with few parts of speech, the syntactic formH^lasses 
appeaiT rather in phrases. Often the class of a phrase is indicated 
by some special word, a marker; strictly speaking, the marker and 
the form which it accompanies are joined in an exocentric con- 
struction which determines the class of the phrase. Aside from 
this selective feature, the constructions are likely to be distin- 
guished by word-order. 

The classical instance is Chinese. The parts of speech are full 
words and particles (that is, markers). The principal constructions 
are three. 

(1) The favorite sentence-construction is one of subject and 
predicate^ much like the English actor-action construction; the 
subject precedes the predicate: [tha^ 'xaw*] 'he is good,' [tha^ 
'laj*] 'he came.' In certain cases, depending on differences of form- 

class, the predicate is marked hy the particle IJo^j at its begin- 
ning: [tW /a* ‘xaw® i3ou 2| *hc (p.) goo<l man.’ that is, ‘he is a good 
man.’ 

(2) There is an endocentric construetion in which the aUribuie 

precedes the head; in meaning this resembles the similar English 
constructions: [‘xaw^ ,3002] ‘good man,’ [‘man'* i^hy^] ^slowly go,’ 
that is, ‘go slowly.’ The attribute is in certain cases marked by 
the particle [tin at its end: [»tir}® ,xaw» ti^ ‘very good man’; 

[,wo8 ti* ifu^^hinn*! (p.) father,’ that is, ‘my father’; [‘tso^ ^o^ 
til i3Dnn ‘sit (p.) person,’ that is, ‘a sitting person’; [‘wo^ *9je^ 
|t 80 ^ ti *pi®] T write (p.) brush,’ that is, ‘the brush I write with 
—’in this example the attribute is a phrase of subject-predicate 
construction; [*maj® ti n^n buy (p.) book,’ that is the purchased 
book*’ 

(3) A second endocentric construction, in which the attribute 
follows the head, resembles rather the English action-goal and 
relation-axis constructions; [|kwani ’man®] 'shut the* door,' [|tsaj* 
'^uQi kwo] 'in China.' We may call this, somewhat inexactly, 
the actioTirgoal construction, to distinguish it from (2), 

Taxemes of selection consist largely in the marking off of a 
form-class which serves as subject in (1), as bead in (2), and as 
goal in (3), resembling the English substantive expression. X® 
this form-class (we may call it the object expression) only a few 
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words may be sdd to belong in their own right ; these are substitute- 
words of the type [tha^] ‘he, she^ or [wo®] ‘1/ The other object 
expressions are phrases with various markers. The commonest 
of these markers are certain particles which precede as attributes 
of type (2), such as [^3*] 'this/ [na^] ‘that,’ [na®] 'which?’ Thus, 
ko^] ‘this piece,’ that is, ‘this (thing).’ In most instances 
these markers do not immediately join with a full word; but only 
with certain ones, like the [ko^J ‘piece’ in the last example, which 
hereby constitute a form-class of numeratives; the phrase of maiker 
plus numcrative joins the ordinary full word in construction (2), 
as: ko '39n2] ‘this (individual) man’; [|WU^ ’^9^] 'five 

(individual) cart,’ that is ‘five carts.’ Another kind of object 
expression is characterized by the particle [ti^] at its end: [|maj^ 
*J‘u^ ti] ‘sell book (p,),‘ that is ‘bookseller.’ 

In this way complex phrases are built up: [tha^ *taw^ ithjen^ 
li* *^y^] ‘he enter field interior go,’ that is, ‘he goes into the field’; 
here the first word is the subject, the rest of the phrase the predi- 
cate; in this predicate the last word is the head and the other three 
are an attribute; this attribute consists of the action [taw^] ‘enter’ 
and the goal [*thjen^ li®] ‘field interior,’ in which the first word is an 
attribute of the second. In the sentence [ni® *mej® pa® *maj® *mej® 
ti i^hjen® *kej® wo®] ‘you not take buy coal (p.) money give I,’ 
the first word is the subject, the rest the predicate; this predicate 
consists of an attribute, [mej®] ‘not’ and a head; within this head, 
the first five words are again an attribute and the last two [^kej^ 
wo®] ‘give I’ a head, whose construction is action and goal. In the 
five-word attribute [pa® |maj® *mej® ti i^hjen®] ‘take buy coal 
(p.) -money,’ the first word is an action and the rest a goal; this 
goal consists of the head [^jen®j ‘money’ and the attribute [imaj® 
'mej® ti] which is marked as such by the particle [ti^] appended 
to the phrase [imaj® 'mej®] ‘buy coal,’ whose construction is action- 
goal. Thus the sentence means ‘you not taking buy-coal-money 
give me,’ that is ‘you haven’t given me money to buy ooaL’ 

In Tagalog, the parts of speech are, again, full word and particle, 
but here the full words are subdivided into two classes which we 
may call static and transient. The latter resemble our verbs in 
forming a special kind of predicate (the narrative type, with four 
sub-types, § 11.2) and in showing morphologic distinctions of 
tense and mode, but they differ from our verbs because, on the one 
hand, they are not restricted to the function of predicate and, on 
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the other hand, there exist noii*narrative predicates. The chief 
constructions are subject and predicate, marked optionally by 
order (predicate precedes subject) or by the particle [aj) and order 
(subject precedes predicate marked by initial [aj]), as illustrated 
in § 11.2. The subject and the equational predicate are selectively 
marked: the class of forms which fill these positions resembles the 
English substantive expression and, even more, the Chinese object 
expression. A few substitute-words, such as [a'ku] T and [si'ja] 
'he, she,’ belong to this class by their own right; all other object 
expressions are phrases, characterized by the presence of certain 
attributes, as [isa q 'baitaPj 'one child,’ or by certain particles, 
chiefly [si] before names, as [si ‘hwan] 'John,’ and [aq] before other 
forms, as [aq 'ba:taP] 'the child, a child,’ [aq pu'la] 'the red,’ that 
is, 'the redness,’ [aq 'purtul] 'the cut,’ or, to illustrate transient 
forms, [aq pu'mu:tul] 'the one who cut,’ [aq pi'nuitul] 'that which 
was cut,’ [aq ipi'nuitul] 'that which was cut with,’ [aq pinu'tuilan] 
'that which was cut from.’ There are four attributive construc- 
tions. In one, a particle [na], after vowels [q], intervenes between 
head and attribute, in either order, as [aq 'ba:ta q sumui'suilat] 
or [aq surau:'su:lat na 'ba:taP] 'the writing child’; [aq pu'la q 
pan'ju] 'the red handkerchief,’ [aq pan'ju q i'tu] ‘this handkerchief.’ 
Another, more restricted attributive construction lacks the particle, 
as [hin'di: a'ku] 'not I,’ [hin'di: maba'it] ‘not good.’ In the third 
attributive construction the attribute is an object expression in a 
special form: thus, [a'ku] ‘I’ is replaced by [ku], and [si'ja] 'he, 
she’ by [ni'ja], and the particle [si] by [ni], the particle [aq] by 
[naq]: [aq pu'la naq pan'ju aj matiq'kad] 'the red of the handker- 
chief is bright’; [aq 'ba:ta j ku'marin naq 'ka:nin] 'the child ate 
(some) rice,’ (actor-action); [ki'na:in naq 'ba:taP aq 'karnin] 
' the rice was eaten by the child ’ (goal-action) ; see also the examples 
in § 11.2. In the fourth attributive construction, too, the attri- 
bute is an object expression: [si] is replaced by [kaj] and [aq] by 
[sa]; the attribute tells of a place: [aq 'ba:ta j na'naiug sa 'ba:haj] 
'the child came out of the house, out of a house.’ 

12. 14. The details of syntax are often complicated and hard to 
describe. On this point, any fairly complete grammar of a language 
like English, German, Latin, or Famch, will prove more enlighten- 
ing than would an abstract discussion. Syntax is obscured, how- 
ever, in most treatises, by the use of philosophical instead of 
formal definitions of constructions and form-classes. As a single 
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iUustratiofl of the more complex syntactic habits, we shall survey 
the main feature of one construction in present-day (colloquial 
Standard) English — the construction which we may call cAarodar- 
aubstancet as in fresh milk. 

This construction is attributive, and the head is always a ncunr 
expression — that is, a noun or an endocentric phrase with a noun 
as center. The noun is a word-class; like all form-classes, it is to be 
defined in terms of grammatical features, some of which, in fact, 
appear in what follows. When it has been defined, it shows a class- 
meaning which can be roughly stated as ‘object of such and such 
a species^; examples are ftoy, stone^ watery kindriess. The attribute 
in our construction is always an adjective expression — that is, an 
adjective or an endocentric phrase with an adjective as center. The 
adjective is in English a word-class (part of speech), definable 
precisely by its function in the character-substance construction 
which we are now to discuss; its class-meaning will emerge from 
our discussion as something like ‘ character of specimens of a species 
of objects*; examples are bigy redy this, some. Beside these features 
of selection, the character-substance construction contains a fea- 
ture of order: the adjective expression precedes the noun expres- 
sion: poor Johny fresh milk. 

The adjectives are divided into two classes, descriptive and 
limitingy by the circumstance that when adjectives of both these 
classes occur in a phrase, the limiting adjective precedes and 
modifies the group of descriptive adjective plus noun. Thus, in a 
form like this fresh milk, the immediate constituents are the limiting 
adjective this, and the noun phrase fresh milk, which consists, in 
turn, of the descriptive adjective fresh and the noun milk. This 
difference subdivides our character-substance construction into 
two sub-types, the quality-suhstance construction, where the at- 
tribute is a descriptive adjective expression, and the limitation^ 
substance construction, where the attribute is a limiting adjective. 

The quality-substance construction and the form-class of de- 
scriptive adjectives are both divided into several types by features 
of order. For instance, we say big black sheep and never *blaok big 
sheepy kind old man and never *old kind man, and so on. We shall 
not stop to examine these sub-types. The meaning of the form- 
class of descriptive adjectives is roughly 'qualitative character of 
si)ecimens.* 

The form-class of limiting adjectivoh is much smaller than that 
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of descriptive adjectives, and constitutes, in^fact, what we shall 
later define as an inegvlar form-class — that is, a term-class which» 
has to be described in the shape of a list of the forms; however, the 
boundary between limiting and descriptive adjectives is not com- 
pletely definable. The class-meaning of limiting adjectives will 
appear from the following discussion as something like ^variable 
character of specimens.’ 

Our limiting adjectives fall into two sub-classes of determiners 
and numeratives. These two classes have several subdivisions and 
are croased, moreover, by several other lines of classification. 

The determiners arc defined by the fact that certain types of 
noun expressions (such as kotise or big house) are always accom- 
panied by a determiner (as, this houses a big hoiLse), The class- 
meaning is, roughly, ^identificational character of specimens.’ This 
habit of using certain noun expressions always with a determiner, 
is peculiar to some Lmguages, such as the modem Germanic and 
Romance. Many languages have not this habit; in Latin, for 
instance, damns * house’ requires no attribute and is used indiffer- 
ently where we say the house or a house, , 

A number of features subdivides the determiners into two classes, 
definite and indefinite. Of these features, we shall mention only 
one: a definite determiner can be preceded by the numerative all 
(as in all the water) but an indefinite determiner (as, some in some 
water) cannot. 

The definite determiners are: any possessive adjective {John's 
book, my house) and the words this (these) j that (those), the. The 
class of possessive adjectives is definable in terms of morphology. 
It is worth observing that Italian, which has a character-substance 
construction much like ours, does not use possessive adjectives as 
determiners: il mio amico [il mio a'miko] ‘the my friend’ (that is, 
‘my friend’) contrasts with un [un] mio amico ‘a my friend’ (that 
is, ‘a friend of mine’). The class-meaning of definite determiners 
is ^identijied specimens.’ A precise statement of how the specimens 
are identified, is a practical matter outside the linguist’s control; 
the identification consists in possession by some person (John's 
book), spatial relation to the speaker (this house), description by 
some accompanying linguistic form (the house I saw), or purely 
situational features (the sky, the chairman), among which earlier 
mention by speech is to be reckoned (“ I saw a man, but the man 
did not see me”). Among the definite determiners, this : these 
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and that : those are peculiar in showing congruence with the num- 
ber-class of the noun {this house : these houses). 

The indefinite determiners are a {an), any, each, either, every, 
neither, no, one, some, ^vhat, whatever, which, whichever, and the 
phrasal combinations many a, such a, what a. The class-meaning 
is * unidentified specimens/ 

The word a is peculiar in its sandhi-form an, used before vowels. 
The word one occurs not only as an indefinite determiner {one 
man), but also in some entirely different functions (as in a big one, 
if one only knew) ; this phenomenon may be designated as 
cleavage. The meanings of the various indefinite determiners are 
in part linguistically definable in terms of grammatical features 
of wider bearing than our present subject. For instance, what and 
which are interrogative, introducing supplement-questions, which 
prompt the hearer to supply a speech-form {what man? which man?) 
Whatever and whichever are relative, marking their noun as part 
of a subordinate clause {whatever hook you take, . . .). No and 
neither are negative, ruling out all specimens. Each, which, and 
whichever imply a limited field of selection: that is, the specimens 
concerned belong to an identified part (or to the identified whole) 
of the species {whtch book? which parent?); either and neither go 
farther in limiting the field to two specimens. 

Some of the determiners are atonic (barring, of course, the 
case where they are emphatic elements): my, our, your, his, her, 
its, their, the, a; others are sometimes atonic or spoken with sec- 
ondary stress. 

The types of noun expressions which always have a determiner, 
are preceded, when no more specific determiner is present, by 
the articles, definite the and indefinite a, whose meaning is merely 
the class-meaning of their respective form-classes, A grammatical 
classification, such as definite and indefinite, which always ac- 
companies some grammatical feature (here the types of noun ex- 
pression which demand a determiner), is said to be categoric. The 
definite and indefinite categories may be said, in fact, to embrace 
the entire class of English noun expressions, because even those 
types of noun expression which do not always take a determiner, 
can be classed as definite or indefinite: John, for instance, as defi- 
nite, kindness as indefinite. 

According to the use and non-use of determiners, English noun 
expressions fall into a number of interesting sub-classes; 
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L Names {proper nouns) occur only in the singular number, 
take no determiner, and are always definite: John, Chicago. 
The class meaning is 'species of object coniaining only one 
specimen.^ Here and in what follows, space forbids our en« 
tering into details, such as the class-cleavage by which a 
name occurs also as a common noun, in cases like homonymy 
{two Johns, this John) ; nor can we take up sub-classes, such 
as that of river-names, which are always preceded by the 
{the Mississippi). 

II. Common nouns occur in both categories, definite and in- 
definite. The class-meaning is 'species of object occurring in 
more than one specimen.^ In the plural number they require 
a determiner for the definite category {the houses), but not 
for the indefinite {houses, corresponding to the singular form 
a house). 

A. Bounded nouns in the singular number require a determiner 
{the house, a house). The class meaning is 'species of object 
occurring in more than one specimen, such that the specirmns 
cannot be subdivided or merged.* 

B. Unbounded nouns require a determiner for the definite cate- 
gory only {the milk : milk). The class-meaning is 'species 
of object occurring in more than one specimen, such that 
the specimens can be subdivided or merged.* 

1. Mass nouns never take a and have no plural {the milk : milk). 
The class-meaning is that of B with the added proviso that 
the specimens ^ exist independently.* 

2. Abstract nouns in the indefinite singular without a determiner 
include all the specimens {Jiife is short) ; with a determiner and 
in the plural, the specimens are separate (a useful life; nine 
lives). The class-meaning is that of B with the proviso 
that the specimens ^ exist only as the demeanor {quality, ac- 
tion, relation) of other objects.* 

Among the subdivisions of II, class-cleavage is frequent and in- 
teresting, as, an egg, eggs (A), but "he got egg on his necktie'' 
(Bl); coffee (Bl), but an expensive coffee (A). 

The limiting adjectives of the other class, numeratives, fall 
into various sub-classes, of which we shall merely mention a few. 
Two of them, aU and both precede a determiner {all the apples) ; the 
rest follow {(he other apples). Two, however, precede a in phrases 
which are determiners: many a, such a. The numeratives few, 
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hundred, thousand, and thoec fotmed with the suffix -ion (mtIUon 
and so on), are preceded by a in phrases which serve as numerar 
tives with plural nouns (a hundred years). The numeratives mne, 
very, one — this last differs by class-cleavage from the determiner 
one — vie used only with definite nouns (this same book, the very 
day, my one hope) ; the numeratives much, more, less are used only 
with indefinite nouns (much water) ; the numerative all is used with 
both kinds of nouns but only with definite determiners (all the 
milk; all milk). Some, such as hoOi, few, many, and the higher num- 
bers, are used only with plural nouns; others, such as one, much, 
IMe, only with singular nouns. Some numeratives are used also 
in other syntactic positions, as, many and few as predicate adjec- 
tives (ttey were many), and aU, both as semi-predicative attributes 
(the boys were both there). Some other interesting lines of classi- 
fication among the English numeratives will appear when we take 
up the substitutive replacement of noun expressions in Chapter 15. 
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MORPHOLOGY 

13. 1. By the morphology of a language we mean the construe’ 
tions in which bound forms appear among the constituents. By 
definition, the resultant forms are either bound forms or words, 
but never phrases. Accordingly, we may say that morphology 
includes the constructions of words and parts of words, while 
syntax includes the constructions of phrases. As a border region 
we have phrase-words (jack-in-the-pulpit) and some compound 
words (bhekbird), which contain no bound forms among their 
immediate constituents, and yet in some ways exhibit morphologic 
rather than fgrntactic types of construction. 

In general, morphologic constructions are more elaborate than 
those of syntax. The features of modification and mo’dulation 
are more numerous and often irregular — that is, confined to 
particular constituents or combinations. The order of the con- 
stituents is almost always rigidly fixed, permitting of no such 
connotative variants as John ran away : Amy ran John. Features 
of selection minutely and often whimsically limit the constituents 
that may be united into a complex form. 

Accordingly, languages differ more in morphology than in syn- 
tax. The variety is so great that no simple scheme will classify 
languages as to their morphology. One such scheme distinguishes 
analytic languages, which use few bound forms, from synthetic, 
which use many. At one extreme is a completely analytic lan- 
guage, like modem Chinese, where each word is a one-i^llable 
morpheme or a compound word or phrase-word; at the other, a 
highly synthetic language like Eskimo, which unites long strings 
of bound forms into single words, such as [anvlisa-ut-issfar-si- 
niarpu-Qa] ‘I am looking for something suitable for a fish-lme.’ 
This distinction, however, except for cases at the former extreme, 
is relative; any one language may be in some respects more ana- 
Isdiic, but in other respects more s}mthetic, than some other lan- 
guage. Another scheme of this sort divided languages into four 
morphologic types, isobiing, agglxdinaim, polysyntheUc, and tn- 
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fleeting. Isolating languages wereHhose whichi like Chinesei used 
no bound forms; in agglutinative languages the bound forms were 
supposed merely to follow one another, Turkish being the stock 
example; polysynthetic languages expressed semantically impon- 
tant elements, such as verbal goals, by means of bound forms, as 
does Eskimo; indectional languages showed a merging of seman- 
tically distinct features either in a single bound form or in closely 
united bound forms, as when the suffix -o in a Latin form like 
amo ‘I love’ expresses the meanings 'speaker as actor,’ ‘only one 
actor,’ 'action in present time,’ 'real (not merely possible or hy- 
pothetical) action.’ These distinctions are not co-ordinate, and 
the last three classes were never clearly defined. 

13. 2. Since the speaker cannot isolate bound forms by speak- 
ing them alone, he is usually unable to describe the structure of 
words. The statement of morphology requires systematic study. 
The ancient Greeks made some progress in this direction, but, 
in the main, our technique was developed by the Hindu grammari- 
ans. No matter how refined our method, the elusive nature of 
meanings will always cause difficulty, especially when doubtful 
relations of meaning are accompanied by formal irregularities. 
In the series goose^ gosling^ gooseberry^ gander^ we shall probably 
agree that the first two forms are morphologically related, in the 
sense that [goz-] in gosling is a phonetic modification of goose^ 
but the [guz-] in gooseberry does not fit the meaning, and, on the 
other hand, the formal resemblance [g-] of goose and gander is 
so slight that one may question whether it really puts the practical 
relation of meaning into linguistic form. This last difficulty appears 
also in the pair duck : drake ^ with their common [d . k]. One 

soon learns that one cannot look to the speakers for an answer, 
since they do not practise morphologic analysis; if one bothers 
them with such questions, they give inconsistent or silly answers. 
If the history of a language is known, one often finds that the 
ambiguity was absent in some older state of the language — it 
appears, for instance, that some centuries ago 'gooseberry’ was 
*groseA>erry and had nothing to do with a goose — but facts of this 
sort evidently do not tell us how things work in the present state 
of the language. 

In describing the modulations and modifications which occur in 
syntax, we naturally take the absolute form of a word or phrase 
as our starting-point, but a boimd form which occurs in several 
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diapes will lead to several entirely differ«at forms of descriptioii, 
according to our choice of a basic aUemont. For instance, the 
plural-suffix of English nouns appears ordinarily in three shapes; 
i-iz] glasses, [-z] cards, [-s] books; by taking each of these three, in 
turn, as one’s starting-point, one can arrive at three entirely 
diifment statements of the facts. 

Very often there are further difficulties. Sometimes a grammatir 
cal feature, such as a phonetic modification, appears to express a 
meaning which is usually expressed by a linguistic form, as in 
man : men, where modification of the vowel takes the place of the 
plural-suffix. In other cases there is not even a grammatical 
feature: a single phonetic form, in the manner of homon}rmy, rep- 
resents two meanings which are usually distinguished by means 
of a linguistic form, as, singular and plural noun in the sheep 
(grazes) ; the sheep (graze). Here the Hindus hit upon the apparently 
artificial but in practice eminently serviceable device of speaking 
of a zero element: in sheep : sheep the plural-suffix is replaced by 
zero — that is, by nothing at all. 

13. 3. What with these and other difficulties, any inconsistency 
of procedure is likely to create confusion in a descriptive statement 
of morphology. One must observe, above all, the principle of 
immediate constituents (§ 10.2). This principle leads us, at the 
outset, to distinguish certain classes of words, according to the 
immediate constituents: 

A. Secondary words, containing free forms: 

1. Compound words, containing more than one free form: 
door-knob, wild-animal-iamer. The included free forms are 
the members of the compound word: in our examples, the 
members are the words door, knob, tamer, and the phrase 
wild animal. 

2. Derived secondary wor'is, containing one free form: boyish, 
olAmaidish. The included free form is called the under- 
lying form; in our examples the underlying forms are the 
word boy and the phrase old maid. 

B. Primary words, not containing a free form: 

1. Derived primary words, containing more than one bound 
form: re-ceive, deceive, corirceive, re-tain, de-tain, con- 
tain. 

2. Morpiheme^words, consisting of a single (free) morpheme: 
man, boy, cut, run, red, big. 
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The principle of immediate constituents will lead us, for example, 
to class a form like gentlemanly not as a compound word, but as a 
derived secondary word, since the immediate constituents are the 
bound form 4y and the underlying word gentleman; the word 
gentlemanly is a secondary derivative (a so-called de-^ampound) 
whose underlying form happens to lx* a compound word. Similarly, 
docT-'knobs is not a compound word, but a de-compound, consisting 
of the bound form [-z] and the underlying word door-knob. * 

The principle of immediate constituents leads us to observe the 
structural order of the constituents, which may differ from their 
actual sequence; thus, ungentlemanly consists of un- and gentle- 
manly ^ with the bound form added at the beginning, but gentle- 
manly consists of gentleman and -ly with the bound form added at 
the end. 

13. 4. As examples of relatively simple morphologic arrange- 
ments we may take the constructions of secondary derivation that 
apfiear in English plural nouns (glass-es) and past-tense verbs 
(land-ed). 

As to selection, the bound forms are in both cases unique, but 
the underlying forms belong to two great fonn-classes: the plural 
nouns are derived from singular nouns (as, glasses from glass) and 
the past-tense verbs from infinitive verbs (as, landed from land). 
Other, subsidiary taxemes of selection will concern us later. 

As to order, the bound form, in both cases, is spoken after the 
underlying form. 

By a feature of modulation common to nearly all const rucl ions of 
English morphology, the underlying form keeps its stress, and the 
bound form is unstressed. 

The taxemes of phonetic modification are more elaborate, and 
will show us some peculiarities that appear in the morphology of 
many languages. 

To begin with, the bound form appears in several alter^iarUa, 
different shapes which imply, in this case, features of phonetic 
modification: 

glass : glasses [-iz] 

* pen : pens [-z] 

book : books [-s]. 

If we collect examples, we soon find that the shape of the bound 
form is determined by the last phoneme of the accompanying form: 
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[-iz] appears after sibilants and affrieates (glasses, roses, dishes, 
garages, churches, bridges)-, [-z] appears after all other voiced 
phonemes (saws, bogs, ribs, sleeves, pens, hills, cars); and I-r] after 
all other unvoiced phonemes (books, cliffs). Since the differences 
between the three alternants [-iz, -z, -s] can be described in terms 
of phonetic modification, we say that they are phonetic alternants. 
Since the distribution of the three alternants is regulated according 
to a linguistically recognizable characteristic of the accompanying 
forms, we say that the alternation is regular. Finally, since the 
deciding characteristic of the accompanying forms is phonemic 
(namely, the identity of the last phoneme), we say that the alterna- 
tion is automatic. 

Regular alternations play a great part in the morphologj’ of most 
languages. Not all regular alternations are phonetic or automatic. 
In German, for instance, the singular nouns are divided, by certain 
syntactic features, into three form-classes which are known as 
genders (§ 12.7) ; now, German plural nouns arc derived from 
singulars by the addition of bound forms which differ according to 
the gender of the underlying singular; 

masculine nouns add [-e], with certain vowel-changes: der Hut 
[hu:t] ‘hat’: Ilute ['hy:te] ‘hats’; der Sohn [zo.n] ‘son’: Sohne 
['z0:nc] ‘sons’; der Baum [bawm] ‘tree’: Baume ['bojme] ‘trees’ 
neuter nouns add [-e] without vowel-change: das Jahr [ja:r] 
‘year’; Jahre [‘ja.re] ‘years’; das Boot [bo;t] ‘boat’: Boote I'bo:tc) 
‘boats’; das Tier [ti:r] ‘animal’: Tiere ['ti:re] ‘animals’ 
feminine nouns add [-en]: die Uhr [u:r] ‘clock, watch’: Ukren 
['u:rcn] ‘clocks, watches’; die Last [last] ‘burden’: hasten ['lastenj 
‘burdens’; die Frau [fraw] ‘woman’: Frauen ['frawenj ‘women.’ 

This alternation (aside from special features which we need not 
consider) is regular, but it is not phonetic, since, of the three 
alternants, [-e] with vowel change, l-e], and [-en], the last is not, 
in the system of the language, phonetically akin to the first two; 
and the alternation is not automatic, but grammatical, since it 
depends not upon phonetic, but upon grammatical (in this instance, 
syntactic) peculiarities of the underlying forms. 

13, 6. Wc have not yet described in terms of phonetic modifica- 
tion, the kinship of the three alternants [-iz, -z, -s] of the bound 
fonn that appears in English plural nouns. It is evident that three 
entirely different statements are possible, according to our choice 
of one or another of the three forms as our starting-point. Our 
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aim 18 to get, in the long run, the simplest possible set of statements 
that will describe the facts of the English language. To try out the 
different poesible formulae with this aim in view, often involves 
great labor. In the present instance our trouble is small, because 
our alternation has an exact parallel in English syntax: the enclitic 
word whose absolute form is is ['iz], alternates quite like our plural 
suflSx: 

Bess's ready [iz, az] ^ 

John's ready [z] 

Dick's ready [s]. 

Since in this case the absolute form is necessarily serves as the 
starting-point of description, we reach the simplest formula if we 
take [-iz] as the basic alternant also of the bound form. We can 
say, then, that in English any morpheme of the form [iz, ez], un- 
stressed, loses its vowel after all phonemes except sibilants and 
affricates, and then replaces [z] by [s] after unvoiced sounds. This 
covers also the alternation of the third-person present-tense verb 
suflix in misses : runs : breaks and of the possessive-adjective 
suffix in Bess's, John's, Dick's, Moreover, it leads us to use a 
parallel formula in the case of the past-tense suffix of verbs. This 
suffix appears in three similar alternants: 

land : landed [-id] 
live : lived (-dj 
dance : danced [-t], 

and we need not hesitate, now, to take [-id] as the basic form for 
our description and to say that this form loses its vowel after all 
phonemes except dental stops, and then replaces [d] by [t] after all 
unvoiced sounds. 

13. 6. A survey of English plural nouns will soon show that the 
statement we have made holds good for an indefinitely large 
number of forms, but not for a certain limited number of exceptions. 

In some instances the constituent form in the plural differs 
phonetically from the underlying singular noun: 

knife [najf] knives [najv-z] 

mouth [maw6] mouths [mawtS-z] 

house [haws] houses ['hawz-iz]. 

* The types of English pronunciation which distinguish between [a] and [i] ia 
unstressed position, use fij in both the bound form (olaases) and the word {Best's), 
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We can describe the peculiarity of these plurals by saying that 
the final [f, 6, s] of the underl 3 ring singular is replaced by [v, S, z] 
before the bound form is added. The word “before” in this 
statement means that the alternant of the bound form is the one 
appropriate to the substituted sound; thus, the plural of knife 
adds not [ns], but [-z]: “first" the [-f] is replaced by [-v], and “then” 
the appropriate alternant [-z] is added. The terms “ before, after, 
first, then,” and so on, in such statements, tell the descriptive 
order. The actual sequence of constituents, and their structural 
order (§ 13.3) are a part of the language, but the descriptive order 
of grammatical features is a fiction and results simply from our 
method of describing the forms; it goes without saying, for instance, 
that the speaker who says knives, does not “first” replace [f] by 
[v] and “then” add [-z], but merely utters a form (knives) which 
in certain features resembles and in certain features differs from 
a certain other form (namely, knife). 

If the English plural nouns which exhibit this voicing of a final 
spirant in the underlying form, showed any common phonetic 
or grammatical feature that distinguished them from other nouns, 
we could describe this peculiarity as a regular alternant. This, 
however, seems not to be the case; we have also plurals like diffs, 
myths, creases, where [f, 6, s] of the underlying form appears un- 
changed. We can make our general statement cover one group, 
but will then have to furnish a list of the cases that do not fall 
under the general statement. A set of forms that is not covered 
by a general statement, but has to be presented in the shape of 
a list, is said to be irregular. We try, of course, to arrange our 
description so that as many forms as possible will be included 
in general statements. The choice is often decided for us by the 
circumstance that one group of forms is of indefinite extent and 
therefore amenable to a general statement, but not to a list. In 
the case of English nouns in [-s], we obviously face this condition, 
for home : houses is the only instance where [-s] is replaced by [z] 
in the plural, while an indefinite number of plural nouns retains 
the [-s] of the underl 3 ring form (glasses, creases, curses, dances, 
and so on). Our list, in this case, includes only one form, houses, 
a unique irregularity. The list of plurals which substitute [tS] 
for the [-0] of the underl}ring form is not large, embracing only the 
forms baths, paths, cloths, mouths (and for some speakers also 
laths, oaths, truths, youths)', on the other side we find a number 
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of current forms, such as morUha, widthSf drotUha, mj^ha, heartha, 
and, what is more decisive, the habit of keeping [-6] in the forma- 
tion of plurals tiiat are not traditional and may be formed by a 
speaker who has not heard them: the HfcGrathSf naprcpaiha, month 
litha. In the case of [-f] the list is larger: knives, wives, lives, calvea, 
hcdvea, thieves, leaves, sheaves, beeves, loaves, elves, shelves (and for 
some speakers also hooves, rooves, scarves, dwarves, wharves)*, we 
decide to call these irregular on the strength not only of counter- 
instances, such as cliffs, toughs, reefs, oafs, but also of less common 
or occasional forms, such as (some good) laughs, (general) staffs, 
monographs. 

Where the two treatments occur side by side, as in laths [la:6s} 
or [IcutSz], roo/s or rooves, there is usually some slight difference of 
connotation between the variants. The noun beef, as a mass-noun 
(§ 12.14), has no ordinary plural by its side; the plural beeves is 
a specialized derivative, since it deviates in its meaning of ‘oxen, 
cattle,’ with archaic-poetic connotation. 

We may note in passing that the grammatical features we have 
discussed, determine features of the phonetic pattern (§ 8.5), 
by defining groups like sibilanl^affricate, dental stop, voiced, utir 
voiced, and establishing the relation [f, 0, s] versus [v, t$, z], and 
[t] versus [dj. 

We may describe “voicing of final spirant plus suffix [-iz, -z, 
(-s)) ” as an irregular alternant of the regular plural-sufl5x [-iz, -z, -s] ; 
the irregularity consists in a phonetic modification of the under- 
lying form. The same modification is accompanied by modifica- 
tion of the syllabic in the uniquely irregular staff : staves. In 
cloth [klo:6] : clothes [klowz] we have a uniquely irregular plural 
with specialized meaning (‘garments, clothing’), beside the ir- 
regular plural cloths [kb.tSz] with normal meaning. 

The homonymous third-person present-tense suffix of verbs is 
accompanied by phonetic modification of the underlying form in 
do [duw] : does [dAz], say [sej] : says [sez], have [hev] : haa [hez]. 

The past-tense suffix [-id,-d,-t] is accompanied by phonetic mod- 
ification in the irregular forms say : said, flee : fled, hear [hio] ; heard 
[h;).d], keep : kept (and, similarly, crept, slept, swept, wept; leaped 
and leapt are variants), do : did, sell : sold (and, similarly, told), 
make : made, have : had, 

13. 7. In some cases the bound form appears in an unusual 
shape. In die : dice the alternant [-s] appears against the general 
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habit ; in penny : pence the same feature is accompanied by modi* 
fication (loss of {-ij) in the underlying form, together with special- 
ization of meaning, in contrast with the normal variant pennies. 
In the past tense, we find [-t] instead of [-d] in the archaic-flavored 
variants burnt ^ learnt. If we say that in English the unpermitted 
final cluster [-dt] is replaced by [-t], we can class here, with [-t] 
instead of [-id], the forms bent, lent, sent, spent, buiU. 

Both constituents show irregular phonetic modification in 
feel : fell and similarly in dealt, knelt, dreamt, meant. If we say 
that the unpermitted final clusters [-vt, -zt] are replaced by [-ft,-st], 
we can class here also leave : left and lose : lost. The bound form ap- 
pears in the alternant [-t] instead of [-d], and the underlying form 
replaces the syllabic and all that follows by [oi\ in seek [sijk]; sought 
[sort] and, similarly, in bought, brought, caught, taught, thought. 

In the extreme case, an alternant bears no resemblance to the 
other alternants. In ox : oxen the bound form added in the plural 
is [-n] instead of [-iz, -z, -sj. If the language does not show parallel 
cases which warrant our describing the deviant form in terms of 
phonetic modification, an alternant of this sort is said to be supple- 
tive; thus, [-n] in oxen is a suppletive alternant of [-iz, -z, -s], 
because English grammar shows no phonetic modification of [-iz] 
to [-n]. In other instances it is the underlying form which suf- 
fers suppletion. Beside the ordinary derivation of kind : kinder, 
warm : warmer, and so on, we have good : better, where the under- 
lying word good is replaced by an entirely different form beb>, 
which we describe, accordingly, as a suppletive alternant of good. 
In the same way, the infinitive be suffers suppletion, by [i-], in 
the third-person present-tense form is [iz]. In child : children, a 
suppletive alternant [-ron]ofthe bound form is accompanied by 
phonetic modification of the underlying word. 

Another extreme case is that of zerchaUemants (§ 13.2), in which 
a constituent is entirely lacking, as in the plurals sheep, deer, moose, 
fish, and so on. These plurals are irregular, for although some of 
them (for instance, species of fish, like perch, bass, pickerel, large 
enough to be eaten in separate specimens, and not named after 
other objects) can be classified by purely practical features of 
meaning, they have no formal characteristic by which we could 
define them. The past-tense suflftx of verbs shows a zero-alternant 
in bet, let, set, wet, hit, slit, split, cut, shut, put, beat, cast, cost, burst, 
shed, spread, wed. The third-person present-tense suffix has a 
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KTO-alternant in can, shall, vfiU, mud, may, and, in certain oon- 
struotions (for inatance, with the modifier nof), in need, dare; this 
is a regular grammatical alternation, since these verbs are defin* 
able by their qmtactic function of taking an infinitive modifier 
without the preposition to. Our possessive-adjective suflSx [-iz, -z, 
-s] has a zero-alternant in one instance, namdy, after an under- 
lying form which ends in the plural-sufiSx [-iz, -z, -s,] as the-boys*. 

A zero-alternant may go with modification of the accompany- 
ing form. Thus, the plural nouns geese, teeth, feet, mice, Uce, men, 
women ['wimanladd no bound form to the singular, but contain a 
different syllabic. In these plurals a grammatical feature, phonetic 
modification, expresses a meaning (namely, the sememe ‘more 
than one object’) which is normally expressed by a linguistic form 
(namely, the morpheme [-iz, -z, -s]). We may say that “substitu- 
tion of [ij] ” (for the stressed syllabic of the underlying form) in 
geese, teeth, feet, “substitution of [aj]” in mice, lice, “substitution 
of [e]” in men, and “substitution of [i]” in women, are alternants 
of the normal plural-suffix — mbstitiUion-alternants or substitutionr 
forms. In our past-tense verbs we find substitution of various 
Cyllabics taking the place of [-id, -d, -t], as: 

[ 3 ] got, shot, trod 

[ e ] drank, sank, shrank, rang, sang, sprang, began, ran, swam, 
sat, spat 

[ e ] bled, fed, led, read, met, held, fdl 
[ i ] btf, lit, hid, slid 
[ 3 ] saw, fought 

[ A ] dung, flung, hung, slung, swung, spun, won, dug, stuck, 
struck 

[ u ] shook, took 

[ ej ] ate, gave, came, lay 

[ aw ] bound, found, ground, wound 

[ ow ] dove, drove, wove, bore, swore, tore, wore, broke, spoke, 
woke, chose, froze, rose, smote, wrote, rode, stole, shone; with dove 
as a variant beside regular dived 
[Q)uw] knew, blew, flew, slew, drew, grew, threw. 

In stand : stood we have a more complex case with an alternant 
describable as “substitution of [uj and loss of [n].” 

A zero-alternant r^laces the bound form, and a suppletive al- 
ternant the underlying form, in cases like be : was, go : went, 
I : my, we : our, she : her, bad : worse. 
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In caaes like have [hev] : had [he-d] or mcdee [mejk] : made [mej-d], 
one of the constituents is modified by the loss of a phoneme. This 
loss may be described as a miaus-fecUure; like zero-features or 
substitution-features, minus-features may occur independently. 
For instance, in a French adjective, the regular type has only 
one form, regardless of whether the adjective accompanies a 
masculine or a teminiue noun, c.g. rmuje [ruij] ‘red ’ : un Uvre mine 
[m lirvra 111:3] ‘a red book,’ masculine, and une flutm rouge ^yn 
plym ru:3] ‘a red feather or pen,’ feminine. In a fairly large 
irregular type, however, the masculine and feminine forms differ : 
un Uvre vert [ve:r] ‘a green book,' but une 'plume verte [vert] ‘a 
green feather or pen.’ Thus : 


Mascvlinb 
plat [pla] 'flat* 
laid [k] ‘ u^ly ’ 
distwet [distfcl ‘distinct* 
long [16] ‘long* 
bas [ba] ‘low’ 
gris [gri] ‘gray’ 
frais [fre] ‘fresh* 
gentil [36tiJ ‘gentle’ 
Uger [1030] ‘ light * 
soul [su] ‘drunk* 
plein [pie] ‘full' 


Femimxe 
phite [plat] 

Jaide [kd ] 
distmete f distekt] 
longue [log] 
hasse [ba:,s] 
grise [griiz) 
fiaiche [fre.J] 
gent die l3uti:j] 
leghe [l(^3t::r] 
soule [sulj 
pleine [pk.a]. 


It is evident that two forms of description are here possible. 
We could take the masculine forms as a basis and tell w^hat con- 
sonant is added in each case in the feminine form, and this would, 
of course, result in a fairly complicated statement. On the other 
hand, if we take the feminine form as our basis, we can describe 
this irregular type by the simple statement that the masculine 
form is derived from the feminine by means of a minus-feature, 
namely, loss of the final consonant and of the cluster [-kt]. If we 
take the latter course, we find, moreover, that all the other differ- 
ences between the two forms, as to vowel quantity and as to 
nasalization (as in our last example), n^-appear in other phases of 
French morphology and can in large part be attribujfced to the 
phonetic pattern. 

The last part of our discussion has shown us that a word may 
have the character of a secondary derivative and yet consist of 
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only one morpheme, accompanied by a zero-feature {sheep^ as 
a plural; cut as a past), by a substitution-feature {men, eang), 
by suppletion {ivcnt, worse), or by a minus-feature (French vert, 
niasculinc). We class these words as secondary derivatives and rec- 
ognize their peculiarity by calling them secondary morpheme-words, 

13. 8. The bound forms which in secondary derivation are added 
to the underlying form, are called affixes. Affixes which precede 
the underlying form an' prefixes, as be- in he-hcad; those which 
follow the underlying form are called suffixes, as [-iz] in glasses 
or -ish in boyish. Affixes added within the underlying form are 
called infixes: thus, Tagalog uses several infixes which are added 
before the first vowel of the underlying form: from ['sii:lat] 
writing’ are derived [su'mudat] 'one who wrote,’ with the infix 
[-urn-], and [si'nudat] 'that which was written,’ with infix [-in-]. 
Reduplication is an affix that consists of repeating part of the 
underlying form, as Tagalog [su:-'su:lat] 'one who will write,’ 
[’garmit] ‘thing of use’: [ga:-'ga:mit] 'one who will use.’ Redu- 
plication may be of various extent : Fox [wa:pame:wa] 'he looks at 
him’; [wa:-wa:pamr:wa] 'he examines him,’ [wa:pa-wa:pamr:wa] 
‘he keeps looking at him.’ It may differ phonetically in some con- 
ventional way from the underlying word -.ancient Greek ['phajncjj 
'it shines, it appears’; [pam-'phajnej] 'it shines brightly’; San- 
skrit [‘bhartij ‘he bears’: ['bi-bhartij 'he Ix'ars up,’ [’bhari-bharti] 
'he bears off violently.’ 

13. 9. We have seen that when forms are partially similar, there 
may be a question as to which one we had better take as the under- 
lying form, and that the structure of the language may decide this 
question for us, since, taking it one way, we get an unduly com- 
plicated description, and, taking it the other way, a relatively 
simple one. This same consideration often leads us to set up an 
artificial underlying form. For instance, in Gennan the voiced 
mutes [b, d, g, v, z] are not permitted finals, and are in final 
position replaced by the corresponding unvoiced phonemes. Ac- 
cordingly we get sets like the following; 


Underlying word 
Gras [gra.'s] 'grass’ 
Haus [haws] 'house’ 

Spasz [/pa:s] 'jest’ 
aus [aws] 'out’ 


Derived word 

grasen [’gra:z-en] 'to graze’ 
hausen ['hawz-enj 'to keep house, 
to carry on’ 

spaszen ['/pars-enj 'to jest' 
ausze7i ['aws-enj 'on the outside.’ 
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It is evident that if we took the underlying words in their actual 
shape as our basic forms, we should have to give a long list to tell 
which ones appeared in derivatives with [z] instead of [s]. On the 
other hand, if we start from an artificial underlying form with 
[-z], as [gra:z-, haw’z-], in contrast with [spa:s, aws], we need give 
no list and can account for the uniform final [-s] which actually 
appears in the independent forms, by the rule of permitted finals. 
Similarly for the other voiced mutes, as in 

rund [runt] ^ round ^ runde [’rund-e] * round ones' 

bunt [bunt] ^motley' bunte ['bunt-e] * motley ones,' 

where we set up a theoretical basic form [rund-] in contrast with 
[bunt]. We have seen that in some languages these theoretical 
forms appear also in the phrase, by reminiscent sandhi (§ 12.5). 

Similarly, some languages permit no final clusters and yet show' 
included free forms with clusters. Compare the following noun- 
forms in Menomini: 


Singular (su'^'fix zero) 
[nene:h] *my hand' 
[meteih] ‘a heart' 

[wi:ki:h] ‘birch-bark' 

[nekeri^ench] ‘my thumb' 
[pe:h^ekuna:h] ‘medicine- 
bundle ’ 


Plural (suffix [-anD 

[nenc:hkan] ‘my hands' 
[mete:hjan] ‘hearts' 

[wi:ki:hsan] ‘pieces of birch- 
bark' 

[neke:?^ene:hljjan] ‘my thumbs' 
[pe:h^ekuna:ht jan] ‘ medicine- 

bundles.' 


It is evident that a description which took the singular forms as 
a basis would have to show' by elaborate lists what consonants, as, 
[k, j, s, yj, tj], are added before a suffix; the simple and natural 
description is to take as a starting-point the free forms not in their 
absofute shape, but in the form which appears before suffixes, as 
[wi:ki;hs-] and the like. 

Another example is furnished by Samoan, which permits no 
final consonants at all, and therefore has sets like the following: 


Without suffix 


With suffix [-ial 


[tani] ‘weep' 
[inu] ‘drink' 
[ulu] ‘enter' 


[tanisia] ‘wept' 
[inumia] ‘drunk' 
[ulufia] ‘entered.' 


It is clear that a useful description will here set up the basic forms 
in theoretical shape, as [tanis-, inum-, uluf-j. 
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IS. 10. Modulation of secondary phonemes often plays a part 
in morphologic constructions. In English, afExes are normally 
unstressed, as in he-wailring, friend4i-ness and the like. In our 
foreign-learned vocabulaiy, shift of stress to an affix is a taxeme 
in many secondary derivatives. Thus, some suffixes have pre-sw/- 
fixal stress: the accent is on the syllable before the suffix, regardless 
of the nature of this syllable; thus, -ity in able : ability ^ formal : 
formality, major : majority; in music : musician, audit: audi* 
tion, educate : education; [-ik] in demon : demonic, anarchist : anr 
archistic, angel : angelic. In the derivation of some of our foreign- 
learned nouns and adjectives from verbs, the stress is put on the 
prefix; from the verb insert [in'sartjwe derive the noun insert 
[‘ins9:t]; similarly convict, convert, converse, discourse, pro- 
test, project, rebel, transfer. In other cases this modulation appears 
along with a suffix: comeive : concept, perceive : percept, portend : por- 
tent; in some, the underlying verb has to be theoretically set up, as 
in precept. 

In some languages modulation has greater scope. In Sanskrit, 
with some suffixes the derivative form keeps the accent of the 
underlying form; 

['ke: 9 a-] *hair' ; (^ke: 9 a-vant-] ^having long hair^ 

[pu‘tra-] ^son^ ; [pu'tra-vant-] ^having a son.' 

Others are accompanied by shift of accent to the first syllable: 

[•puru/a-j *man' : [•p«a:wru/-c:ja-l N-oming from man* 

[va*sti-i ‘bladder* : [Kaist-eija-j ‘of the bladder.’ 

Others have presuffixal accent: 

[•puru/a-l ‘man* : [puru'/a-ta:-] ‘human nature* 

[de:*va-] ‘god* : [de:*va-ta:-] ‘divinity.’ 

Other affixes are themselves accented: 

[*r Ji-] ‘sage* ; [a:rj-e:ija-] ‘descendant of a sage* 

[8a*rama;-] (proper noun) : [8a:ram-e:*ja-] ‘descended from 
Sarama.’ 

Others require an accentuation opposite to that of the underlying 
word: 

['atithi-l ‘guest’ : [a;ti'th-ia-] ‘hospitality’ 

[pali'ta-] ‘gray’ : [*pa;lit-ja-] ‘grayness.’ 
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Tagalog uses both stress and vowel-lengthesniag as auxiliary 
phonemes; three suffixes of the form [-an] differ in the treatment of 
these modulations. 

Suffix [-an] * is characterized by presuffixal stress and by long 
vowel in the first syllable of the- underlying form: 

['i:big] ‘love’ : [i:'bi:gan] ‘love-affair’ 

[i'num] ‘drink’ : [i:'nu:man] ‘drinking-party.’ 

The meaning is ‘action (often reciprocal or collective) by more 
than one actor.’ 

Suffix [-an]^ is stressed when the underlying word has stress <m 
the first syllable; otherwise it is treated like [-an]*: 

['tu:lug] ‘sleep’ : [tulu'gan] ‘sleeping-place’ 

[ku'luq] ‘enclose’ : [ku:'lu:qan] ‘place of imprisonment.’ 

The meaning is ‘place of action, usually by more than one actor, 
or repeated.’ 

Suffix [-an]* has presuffixal stress when the underlying word is 
stressed on the first syllable; it is stressed when the underlying 
word is stressed on the last syllable; there is no vowel-lengthening 
beyond what is demanded by the phonetic pattern : 

(a) ['Ba:giq] ‘banana’ : [8a'gi:qan] ‘banana-grove’ 

[ku'luq] ‘enclose’ : [kulu'qan] ‘cage, crate’ 

(b) ['pu:tul] ‘cut’ : [pu'tu:lan] ‘that which may be cut from’ 
[la'kas] ‘strength’ : [laka'san] ‘that upon which strength may 

be expended.’ 

The meaning is (a) ‘an object which serves as locality of the 
underlying object, action, etc.,’ and (b) ‘that which may be acted 
upon.’ 

In languages with auxiliary phonemes of pitch, these may play 
a part in morphology. Thus, in Swedish, the suffix -er of agent- 
nouns shows the normal compound word-pitch of polysyllables 
(§7.7) in the resultant form: the verb-stem [le:s-] ‘read’ forms 
Idser [''le:ser] ‘reader’; but the -er of the present tense demands 
simple word-pitch in the resultant form: (han) Idaer ['le.'ser] ‘(he) 
reads.’ 

13. 11. In all observati<m of word-structure it is very important 
to observe the principle of immediate constituents. In Tagalog, the 
underlying form ['ta:wa] ‘a laugh’ appears reduplicated in the 
derivative [ta:'ta:wa] ‘one who will laugh’; this form, in turn, 
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underlies a derivative with the infix [-um-], namely [tuma:*ta:wal 
'one who is lauf^ing/ On the other hand, the form [’pi:lit] 'effort' 
first takes the infix [-um-], giving [pu'miclit] 'one who compelled/ 
and is then reduplicated, giving [-pu:pu'mi:lit], which underlies 
[nag-pu:pu'mi:litj 'one who makes an extreme effort.' Close 
observation of this principle is all the more necessary because now 
and then we meet forms which compromise as to immediate con- 
stituents. Tagalog has a prefix (paq-J, as in [a'tip] 'roofing' : 
[pa^-a'tip] 'that used for roofing; shingle.' The [q] of this prefix 
and certain initial consonants of an accompanying form are subject 
to a phonetic modification — we may call it morphologic sandhi — 
by which, for instance, our prefix joins with ['purtul] 'a cut' in the 
derivative [pa-'mu:tul] 'that used for cutting,' with substitution 
of [m] for the combination of [-rj] plus [p-]. In some forms, however, 
we find an inconsistency as to the structural order; thus, the form 
[pa-mu-'mu:tul] 'a cutting in quantity' implies, by the actual 
sequence of the parts, that the reduplication is made " before ” the 
prefix is added, but at the same time implies, by the presence of 
[m-] for [p-] in both reduplication and main form, that the prefix is 
added " before " the reduplication is made. A carelessly ordered de- 
scription would fail to bring out the peculiarity of a form like this. 

13. 12. In languages of complex morphology we can thus ob- 
serve a ranking of constructions: a complex word can be described 
only as though the various compoundings, affixations, modifica- 
tions, and so on, were added in a certain order to the basic form. 
Thus, in English, the word actresses consists, in the first place, 
of actress and [-iz], just as lasses consists of lass and f-izj; actress, 
in turn consists of actor and -ess, just as countess consists of count 
and -ess; actor, finally, consists of act and [-a]. There would be 
no parallel for a division of actresses, say into actor and -esses. In 
languages of this type, then, we can distinguish several ranks 
of morphologic structure. 

In many languages these ranks fall into classes: the structure 
of a complex word reveals first, as to the more immediate con- 
stituents, an outer layer of inficctional constructions, and then 
an inner layer of constructions of word^formation. In our last 
example, the outer, inflectional layer is represented by the con- 
struction of actress with [-iz], and the inner, word-formational 
layer by the remaining constructions, of actor with -ess and of 
act with [-o]. 
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This distinction cannot always be carried out. It is based on 
several features. The constructions of inflection usually cause 
closure or partial closure (§ 12.11), so that a word which contains 
an inflectional construction (an inflected word) can figure as a 
constituent in no morphologic constructions or else only in certain 
inflectional constructions. The English form actresses, for instance, 
can enter into only one morphologic construction, namely the 
derivation of the possessive adjective actresses^ (with the aero- 
altemant of [-iz, -z, -s], § 13.7). This latter form, in turn, cannot 
enter into any rnorphologic construction; it has complete closure. 

Another peculiarity of inflection, in contrast with word- 
formation, is the rigid parallelism of underlying and resultant 
forms. Thus, nearly all English singular nouns underlie a derived 
plural noun, and, vice versa, nearly all English plural nouns are 
derived from a singular noun. Accordingly, English nouns occur, 
for the most part in parallel sets of two: a singular noun (hat) and 
a plural noun derived from the former (hats). Given one of these, 
the speaker is usually capable of producing the other. Each such 
set of forms is called a paradigmatic set or paradigm, and each 
form in the set is called an inflected form or inflection. Some lan- 
guages have large paradigms, which contain many inflections. 
In Latin, for instance, the verb appears in some 125 inflectional 
forms, such as amdre *to love,' amd *1 love,' anUis *thou lovest,' 
ama^ ‘he loves,' am^mus ‘we love,' amem ‘I may love,' amor 
‘I am loved,' and so on; the occurrence of one form usually guar^ 
antees the occurrence of all the others. It is this parallelism of 
the inflections which forces us to treat a single phonetic form, 
like sheep as a set of homonyms, a singular noun sheep (corresponds 
ing to larnb) and a plural noun sheep (corresponding to lambs). 
It is this parallelism also, which leads us to view entirely differ- 
ent phonetic forms, like go : went, as morphologically related 
(by suppletion) : as an infinitive (parallel, say, with show) and 
went as a past-tense form (parallel, then, with showed). 

The parallelism, to be sure, is sometimes imperfect. Defective 
paradigms lack some of the inflections; thus, can, may, shall, will, 
must have no infinitive, must has no past tense, scissors no singular. 
If, as in these cases, the lacking form happens to underlie the ac- 
tually existing ones, we do best to set up a theoretical underlpng 
form, such as a non-existent infinitive *can or singular *scis8or». 
On the other hand, some irregular paradigms are over^ifferentir 
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ated. Thus, conesponding to a siu^e form of an ordinary para- 
digm like play (to play, I play, m play), the paradigm of be has 
three forms (to fo, I am, m are), and, corresponding to the single 
form played, it has the forms (7) toas, (we) were, been. The exist- 
ence of even a dngle over-differentiated paradigm implies homon- 
ymy in the regular paradigms. 

The parallelism of inflected forms goes hand in hand with a 
further characteristic: the different inflections differ in syntactic 
function. If we say the boys diauffe, our syntactic habit of con- 
gruence (§ 12.7) requires us, when the boy is the actor, to supply also 
the form diauffes. In the case of the present and past inflections 
of the English verb this is not true : the parallelism of plays : played 
is not required by any habits of our s}mtax, but is carried out 
none the less rigidly. 

If there are several ranks of inflection, we get compound para- 
digms; the inflections of the English noun, for instance, consist of 
an outer construction, the derivation of the possessive adjective, 
and an inner one, the derivation of the plural: 

SiMQUiAR Plural 

nominative-accusative man men 

possessive adjective man's men's 

In the Latin verb we find a very complicated compound para- 
digm: an outer layer for different actors or undergoers, distin- 
guished as to person (speaker, hearer, third person), number ^(sin- 
gular, plural), and voice (actor, undergoer), an inner layer for 
differences of tense (present, past, future) and mode (real, hypo- 
thetical, unreal), and an innermost layer for a difference as to 
completion of the act (imperfect ic, perfectic). 

13. 13. We come, finally, to an important characteristic of 
inflection, akin to those we have mentioned, the derivational unity 
of paradigms. The inflectional forms of a paradigm do not each 
enter into composition and derivation, but the paradigm as a 
whole is represented by some one form. In English, the forms of 
a noun-paradigm are represented by the singular, as in manr 
slaughter, mannish, and those of the verb-paradigm by the in- 
finitive, as in playground, player. An English paradigm consists 
of an underlying word (itself a member of the paradigm) and some 
secondaiy derivatives containing this underlying word; as a, con- 
stituent in further derivation and composition, the paradigm, as 
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a whole, is represented by the underlying form; the English lan- 
guage, accordingly, may be said to have word-inflection, word- 
derivation, and word-composition. 

In many languages, especially in those whidb have a more com- 
plex morphology, none of the forms in a paradigm can conveniently 
be viewed as underlying the others. Thus, the regular paradigms 
of the German verb contain a common element which is not equal 
to any of the inflectional forms. For instance, the paradigm 
represented by the forms lacken ['lax-en] '(to) laugh,’ (ich) 
lache ['lax-e] '(I) laugh,’ (er) lacht [lax-t] '(he) laughs,’ (cr) Jmhte 
['lax-te] '(he) laughed,’ gelacht [ge-'lax-t] 'laughed’ (participle), 
and so on, shows a common element lack- [lax-] in all the inflec- 
tional forms, but none of these inflectional forms consists simply 
of the element loch- without an affix. In secondary derivation and 
composition the paradigm is represented by this same form, as in 
I/UcAcr ['lax-er] ‘laugher’ and LocMramp/ [’lax-|krampf] 'laughing- 
spasm.’ This loch-, strictly speaking, is a bound form; it is called 
the kernel or stem of the paradigm. The German verb is an example 
of siem-injlectionj stem-derivation, and stem-composition. In our 
description, we usually treat the stem as if it were a free form. 

In some languages of this type, the common element of the, 
paradigm differs from the stem which represents the paradigm 
in derivatives and compounds. Thus, an ancient Greek noun- 
paradigm has stem-inflection. It contains a common element, a 
kernel, much like the German verb-stem, e.g. [hipp-] 'horse’; 



Singular 

Plural 

nominative [’hipp-os] 

['hipp-oj] 

vocative 

[’hipp-e] 

['hipp-oj] 

accusative 

['hipp-on] 

['hipp-ows] 

dative 

i'hipp-o.-j] 

i'hipp-ojs] 

genitive 

['hipp-ow] 

['hipp-o:n] 


In secondary derivation, however, this paradigm is represented 
not by the common element [hipp-j, but by a special deriving- 
form [hipp-o-j as in [hip'p>o-te:s] 'horseman,’ or with loss of the [o] 
by phonetic modification, in [hipp-i'kos] 'pertaining to horses.’ 
Similarly, as a compound-member, the paradigm is represented 
by a special compounding-form, homonymous with the preceding: 
[hippNo-'kantharos] ‘horse-beetle.’ Thus, we distinguish between 
the kernel [hipp-j, which actually (subject, however, in principle, 
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to phonetic modification) appears In all the forms, and the sim 
(hipp-o-J, which underlies the further derivatives. 

Some exceptions to the principle of paradigmatic unity are only 
apparent. The possessive-adjective form in the English compounds 
like bulVs-eye or the plural form in longlegs nre due, as we shall see, 
to the phrasal structure of these compounds. Real exceptions do, 
however, occur. German has a suffix -chcn f-xen) ‘small/ which 
forms secondary derivatives from nouns, as: Tisch [tiJJ ‘ table ^ : 
Tiachchen ['ti|-xen] ‘little table.’ In the system of German mor- 
pholog>', this is a construction of word-formation, but in a certain 
few instanc(‘s the suffix [-xenj is added to nouns which already have 
plural infleet ion: beside Kirid [-kint] ‘child’: Kindchen ['kint-xen] 
‘little child,’ the plural inflection Kinder ['kinder] ‘children’ under- 
lies the derivative Kindcrchen fkinder-xen] ‘little children.’ If a 
language contained too many cases of this sort, we should simply 
.«<ay that it did not distinguish such morphologic layers as are 
denoted by the terms inflection and word-formation. 



CHAPTER 14 


MORPHOLOGIC TYPES 

14. 1. Of the three types of morphologic constructions which can 
be distinguished according to the nature of the constituents — 
namely, composition, secondary derivation, and primary deriva- 
tion (§ 13.3) — the constructions of compound words are most 
similar to the constructions of syntax. 

Compound word.s have two (or more) free forms among their 
immediate constituents (door-knob). Under the principle of im- 
mediate constituents, languages u.sually distinguish compound 
words from phrase-derivatives (as, old-maidish, a secondary deriva- 
tive with the underlying phrase old moid), and from de-compounds 
(as, gentlemanly, a secondary derivative with the underlying com- 
pound word gentleman). Within the sphere of compound words, 
the same principle usually involves a definite structural order; thus, 
the compound wild-ammal-house does not consist, say, of three 
members leild, animal, and house, and not of the members wiU 
and animal-hoiise, but of the members vnld animal (a phrase) and 
house; and, similarly, the compound doorknob-mper con^sts, un- 
mistakably, of the member.s door-knob and wiper, and not, for in- 
stance, of door and knob-wiper. 

The grammatical features which lead us to recognize- compound 
words, differ in different languages, and some languages, doubtless, 
have no such class of forms. The gradations between a word and a 
phrase may be many; often enough no rigid distinction can be 
made. The forms which we class as compound words exhibit some 
feature which, in their language, characterizes single words in 
contradistinction to phrases. 

In meaning, compound words are usually more specialized than 
phrases; for instance, blackbird, denoting a bird of a particular 
species, is more specialized than the phrase black bird, which de- 
notes any bird of this color. It is a very common mistake to tr>' 
to u.se this differtmee as a criterion. We cannot gauge meanings 
accurately enough; moreover, many a phrase is as specialized in 
meaning a.s any compound; in the phrases a queer bird and meat 
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and dririk, the words bird, meat are fully as specialized as they are 
m the compounds and sweetmeats, 

14. 2. In languages which use a single high stress on each 
word, this feature distinguishes compound words from phrases. 
In English the high stress is usually on the first member; on the 
other member there is a lesser stress, as in door-knob [’d Da-inob], 
upkeep ['Ap-|kijp]. Certain compounds haVe the irregularity of 
leaving the second member unstressed, as in fife/i^Zeman('(hentlmon], 
Frenchman ['fren^man]; contrast miZfcwan ['milk-imen]. Certain 
types of compounds, chiefly some whose members are adverbs and 
prepositions, stress the second member: without, upon. Accord- 
ingly, wherever we hear lesser or least stress upon a word which 
would always show high stress in a phrase, we describe it as a 
compound-member: ice-cream ['ajs-ikrijm] is a compound, but 
ice cream ['ajs ’krijm] is a phrase, although there is no denotative 
difference of meaning. However, a phrase as prior member in a 
compound ke(*ps all its high stresses: in wild-animal-house [‘wajld- 
'eniml-ihaws] the stress assures us only that house is a compound- 
member; the rest of the structure is shown by other criteria. 

As to the phone lie pattern, compound words are gem^rally 
treated like phrases: in English, clusters like [vt] in shroveiide or 
[nn] in pen-knife do not occur 'within simple words. Sandhi-like 
phonetic modifications mark a compound as a single word only 
when they differ from the sandhi of syntax in the same language. 
Thus gooseberry ['guzbri] is marked as a compound because the 
substitution of [z] for [s] is not made in English syntax, but only in 
morphology, as in gosling ['gozlii]]. Similarly, in French, pied-d-terre 
[pjet-a-tc’.r] ‘temporary lodging’ (literally ‘foot -on-ground’) be- 
side pied [pje] ‘foot,’ or pot-au-feu [pot-o-fo] ‘broth’ (literally 
‘pot-on-the-fire’) beside pot (po] ‘pot / or vinaigre [vin-egr] ‘vinegar’ 
(literally ‘sour-wine’) beside vin [vcj ‘wine,’ are marked as com- 
pounds, because French nouns do not exhibit these types of sandhi 
in the phrase, but only in word-constructions, such as pieler [pjete] 
‘toe the /nark,’ potage [pota:3] ‘thick soup,’ vinaire [vinrrr] ‘per- 
taining to wine ’ ,* contrast, for instance, the phrase vin aigre [vg egr] 
‘sour wine,’ 

More striking phonetic modifications may mark a compound; 
thus, in the following examples the prior member suffers greater 
modification than it does in any phrase of its language: holy 
['howlil ; holiday ['hjlidej], moon : Monday, two [tuw] : twopence 
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[iUpn»]; Old English [*fe:ower] ‘four' : [*fi5er-|fe:fce] 'lonr-footed*; 
the second member, in Sanskrit [na:wh] 'ship’: [ati-inuh] ‘gone 
from the ship'; ancient Greek [pa*te:r] ‘father': [ew-*pato:r] ‘well- 
fathered’; Gothic dags ‘day' : Jidm-dogs ‘four days dd'; both 
members, in English* breakfast [ibrekfdst], blackguard [*blEg 9 :d], 
boatswain [*bowsn], forecastle [^fowksl]; in ^me cases there is also 
a variant form without modification, as in forehead [*forid], umst- 
coat [^weskat]. In extreme cases, of course, the form may be so 
unlike the independent word that we may hesitate between calling 
it a compound-member or an affix: a form like fortnight [*f3:t-|najt], 
lies on the border between compound and simple word. 

The order of the members in a compound word may be fixed, 
while that of the phrase is free, as in bread-and-butter [‘bred-n-ibAto] 
‘slices of bread spread with butter,’ contrasting with the phrase, 
as in sAe bought bread and butter, she bought butter and bread. This 
criterion is likely to break down, however, because the order in a 
phrase, too, may be fixed: we have also a specialized phrase [‘bred 
n ibAto] with the same order and the same meaning as the com- 
pound. Contrasting order is a surer mark : French blanc-bec 
[bld-bek] ‘callow young person' (literally ‘white-beak') is char- 
acterized as a compound, because adjectives like blanc in the phrase 
always follow their noun: bee blanc ‘white beak.' English examples 
are to housekeep, to backslide, to undergo, since in a phrase a noun 
goal like house and adverbs of the type back, under would follow 
the verb {keep house, slide back). 

14. 3. The commonest, but also the most varied and most 
difficult to observe, of the features which lead us to distinguish 
compound words from phrases, are grammatical features of se- 
lection. 

The plainest contrast appears in languages with siemrcomposition 
(§ 13.13). A stem like German loch-, which represents a whole verb 
paradigm in a German compound like Lachkrampf ['lax-|krampf] 
‘laughing-spasm,' but does not actually occur as an independent 
word, makes the compound unmistakably different from any 
phrase. Even more plainly, a compounding-stem, such as ancient 
Greek [hippo-] ‘horse,' may differ formally from all the inflections 
of its paradigm, and, in any case, characterizes a compound by its 
invariability; thus, [hippo-] joins some other stem, such as ['kan- 
tharo-] ‘beetle,' to form a compound stem, [hippo-'kantharo-] 
‘horse-beetle,' but remains unchanged in all the inflectional forms 
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of this compound; nominative [hippo'kantharo-s], accusative 
[hippo' kanthat’o-ri], and so on. 

Even when the compound-member is formally equal to some 
word, it may characterize the compound. In ancient Greek a 
noun-stem is inflected by means of suffixes. Accordinglj", the 
first mem})er of a compound noun-stem will remain I he same in all 
forms of the paradigm. Thus, the phrase ‘new city’ will show 
various inflectional forms of two paradigms: 

nominative [ne'a: ’polls] 
accusative [ne'a:n 'polinj 
genitive [ne'a;s 'poleoisj, 

and so on, but the compound stem [ne'a:-poli-] ‘Naples,’ whose 
first member is in nominative singular form, will show this first 
member unchanged in all the inflections: 

nominative [ne'a:polis] 
accusal ive [ne'a:polin] 
genitive [nca: 'poleo :s]. 

Jn German, the adjective has word-inflection; the underlying 
form is used as a complement of verbs: Das ist rot [das ist 'ro:t] 
‘that is red,’ and the derived inflections appear as modifiers of 
nouns: roter Wein [’ro:ter ‘vajnj ‘red wine.’ The absence of in- 
flectional suffixes therefore characterizes the compound-member in 
a form like Rotwein ['ro;t-|Vajn] ‘red-wine.’ 

The use of prefixes and suffixes may decide for us what is the 
beginning and wffiat the end of a word or stem. In German, the 
past participle of verbs is formed by the addition to the stem of a 
prefix [ge-j and a suffix [-t], as in gelacht [ge-'lax-t] ‘laughed.’ The 
position of these affixes, accordingly, shows UvS that a form like 
geliebkost [ge-'li:p,ko:s-t] ‘caressed’ is one word, derived from a 
compound stem, but that a form like hebgehabl ['li:p ge-|hap-t] 
‘liked’ is a two-word phrase. This gives us a standard for the 
classification of other inflectional forms, such as the infinitives 
liebkosen ['li:p-|ko:zen] ‘to caress’ and liebhaben ['li:p iha:ben] 
‘to like.’ 

Sometimes the compound-member resembles an inflectional 
form, but one which would be impossible in the phrase. The 
[-2, -s] on the prior members of bondman, kinsman^ landsman, 
marksman resembles the possessive-adjective suffix, but possessive 
adjectives like bond's, land's and so on, would not be so used in the 
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phrase. In French, tlic adjective grafide [grddj * great , as in mie 
grande niaison [yn grfld nicz5] ‘a big house,’ drops the final con- 
sonant {§ 13.7) to make the inflectional form used with masculine 
nouns: un grand gargon [(£ grd gars6] ‘a big boy'; but, as a 
compoimd-membcr, the latter form appears also with certain 
feminine nouns: grand* mire [grd-meir] ‘grandmother,’ grand forte 
[grfi-port] ‘main entry.’ Compound-members of this type are 
especially common in Gorman: Sonnenschdn f^zonen-jjajn] ‘sun- 
shine’ has the prior member Sonne in a form which, as a separate 
word in a phrase, could only be plural; in Geburtstag [ge'burts-|ta:k] 
‘birthday,’ the [-s] is a genitive-case ending, but would not be 
added, in an independent word, to a feminine noun like die Geburt 
‘birth.’ 

A compound-member may be characterized by some feature of 
word-formation which differs from what would appear in an 
independent word. In ancient Greek there was a highly irregular 
verb-paradigm, containing such forms as [da'mao:] ‘1 tame,’ 
[e‘dme:the:] ‘he was tamed,’ and so on, which grammarians con- 
veniently dcscrilK* on the basis of a stem-form [dame:-]. From this 
paradigm there is derived, on the one hand, the independent agent- 
noun [dme:'te:r] ‘tamer,’ and, on the other hand, with a different 
suffix, an agent-noun [-damo-j, which is used only as a second 
member of compound words, as in [hip’po-damo-s] ‘horse-tamer.’ 
Compounds with special features of word-formation are known as 
synthetic compounds. Synthetic compounds occurred esp)ecially in 
the older stages of the Indo-European languages, but the habit is 
by no means extinct. In English, the verb to black underlies the 
independent agent-noun blacker (as in a blacker of boots), but forms 
also, with a zero-element, the agent-noun -black which appears in 
the compound boot-black; similarly, to sweep forms svjeeper and the 
second member of chimney-sweep. Even forms like long-tailed or 
red-bearded are not aptly descrilx^d as containing the words tailed, 
bearded (as in tailed monkeys, bearded lady)] the natural starting- 
point is rather a phrase like long tail or red beard, from which they 
differ by the presence of the suffix -ed. This is the same thing as 
saying that we use compounds of the type long-tailed, red-bearded 
regardless of the existence of words like tailed, bearded: witness 
forms like blue-eyed, four-footed, snub-nosed. Another modem 
English synthetic type is that of three-master, thousand-legger. 

In English, we freely form compounds like meat-eater and meatr 
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eatingy but not verb-compounds like *to meaireat; these exist <mly 
in a few irregular cases, such as to housekeep, to bootlick. Now, to 
be sure, words like eater and eating exist alongside the compounds; 
the synthetic feature consists merely in the restriction that a 
phrase like eat meat is paralleled by compounds only when -er or 
-1/?^ is at the same time added. We may designate the t3rpes meatr 
eating and meat-eater as semi-synthetic compoimds. 

14.4. Among the word-like features of the forms which we 
class as compound words, indivisibility (§ 11.6) is fairly frequent: 
we can say black — 7 should say^ bluish-black — birdsy but we 
do not use the compound word blackbird with a similar interrup- 
tion. In some instances, however, other features may lead us to 
class a form as a compound word, even though it is subject to 
interruption. In Fox, a form like [ne-pjr.-^i-warpam-ai-pena] ‘we 
have come to see him (her, them)’ has to be classed as a compound 
word; because the inflectional prefix [ne-] ‘I (but not thou)’ and 
the inflectional suffixes [-a:-] ‘him, her, them’ and [-pena] ‘plural 
of first person’ unmistakably mark the beginning and end of a 
word (§ 14 3). The members of the compound are the particle 
[pjer^i] ‘hither’ and the verb-stem [warpam-] ‘see (an animate 
object).’ Nevertheless, the Fox language sometimes inserts words 
and even short phrases between the members of such compounds, 
as in [ne-pjr:^i-keta:nesa-wa:pam-a:-pena] ‘we have come to see 
her, thy daughter.’ In German, compound-members can be com- 
bined serially; Singvogel ['zii3-|f0:gel] ‘songbirds,’ Raubvdgel 
['rawp-|f0:gel] ‘birds of prey,’ Sing- oder Raubvogel ['ziq-order- 
'rawp-,f0:gel] ‘songbirds or liirds of prey.’ 

Generally, a compound-memlier cannot, like a word in a 
phrase, serve as a constituent in a syntactic construction. The 
word black in the phrase black birds can be modified by very (very 
black birds), but not so the compound-member black in blackbirds. 
This feature serves to class certain French forms as compound 
words: thus, sage-femme [sa:3-fam] ‘midwife’ is to be classed as a 
compound, in contrast with a homonymous phrase meaning ‘wise 
woman,’ because only in the latter can the constituent sage ‘wise’ 
be accompanied by a modifier: tris sage femme [tre sa:3 fam] 
‘very wise woman.’ This restriction, like the preceding, is oc- 
casionally absent in forms which by other features are marked as 
compound words. In Sanskrit, where stem-composition plainly 
marks the prior member of compound words, this member is 
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nevertheless occasionally accompanied by a modifying word, as 
in tcitta-prama'thini:de:'va:na:m 'api] ^mind-disturbing of^fods 
even/ that is ^disturbing to the minds even of gods/ where the 
genitive plural noun ('of gods') is a syntactic modifier of the 
compound-member (cit'ta-] 'mind/ ’ ^ 

14. 6. The description and classification of the forms which 
the structure of a language leads us to describe as compound words, 
will depend upon the characteristic features of this language. 
Linguists often make the mistake of taking for granted the uni- 
versal existence of whatever types of compound words are current 
in their own language. It is true that the main types of compound 
words in various languages are somewhat similar, but this sim- 
ilarity is worthy of notice; moreover, the details, and especially 
the restrictions, vary in different languages. The differences are 
great enough to prevent our setting up any scheme of classifica- 
tion that would fit all languages, but two lines of classification are 
often useful. 

One of these two lines of classification concerns the relation of 
the members. On the one hand, we have syntactic compounds, 
whose members stand to each other in the same grammatical 
relation as words in a phrase; thus, in English, the members of 
the compounds blacicbird and ivhitecap (the difference between 
these two examples will concern us later) show the same construc- 
tion of adjective plus noun as do the words in the phrases black 
bird and white cap. On the other hand, we have asyntactic com- 
pounds like door-^knoh, who.se meml)cr.s stand to each other in a 
construction that is noi paralleled in the syntax of their language 
— for English has no such phrasal type as *door knob. 

The syntactic compjund differs from a phrase only in the es- 
sential features whic» (in its language) di4iiiguish compound 
words from phrases — in English, then, chiefly l)y the use of 
only one high stress, it may differ lexically from the corivspond- 
ing phrase, as does dreadnought; the cori'esponding phrase, dread 
naught, has an archaic connotation, and the normal phrase would 
he fear nothing. We can set up sub-classe.> of syntactic compounds 
according to the syntactic constructions which are paralleled by 
the members, as, in English, adjective w ith noun {blackbird, white- 
cap, buWs-eye), verb with goal noun {lickspittle, dreadnought), 
verb with adverb {gadabout), past participle with adverb (cat?/- 
away), and so on. 
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Many compounds are intermediate between the syntactic and 
asyntactic extremes: the relation of the members paa^llels some 
syntactic construction, but the compound shows more than the 
minimum deviation from the phrase. For instance, the compound 
verb*to housekeep differs from the phrase keep house by the simple 
feature of word-order. In such cases we, may speak of various 
kinds of semi-syntactic compounds. The difference of order appears 
abo in upkeep versus keep upj and in the French blanc-bec versus 
hec blanc (§ 14.2). In turnkey versus turn the key or turn keys, the 
difference lies in the use of the article or of the number-category. 
Even types like hlue-eyed, three-master, meat-eater, viewed as syn- 
thetic compounds, can 1x3 said to correspond to blue eyes, three 
masts, eai meat, and to differ from these phrases by simple formal 
characteristics, including the addition of the bound forms -ed, -er 
to the second member. In French, boite-a-lettres (bwa:t-a-letr], 
literally ‘box-for-letters,' and boite-aux-lcttres fbwart-olftr], lit- 
erally *box-for-the-letters,^ both meaning ^mail-box, post-box/ 
differ in the choice of pniposition and in the use of the article 
from the normal phrasal type, which would give boUe pour des 
lettres [bwa:t pu.T de letr] ^box for letters^; the use of d and certain 
other prepositions in place of more specific ones, and differences 
of article (espc^cially of zero in place of the phrasal article repre- 
sented Ijy the form des), are in French well-marked features which 
enable us to set up a class of semi-syntactic compounds. 

Where semi-syntactic compounds arc definable, they can be 
further classified in the same manner as syntactic compounds: 
thus, in the semi-syntactic blue-eyed iha members have the same 
consti action as in the syntactic blackbird, in three-master the same 
as in three-day, in housekeep, turnkey the same as in lickspittle, in 
upkeep the same as in gadabout, 

Asyntactic compounds have members which do not combine 
in syntactic constructions of their language. Thus, in door-knob, 
horsefly, bedroom, salt-cellar, tomcat we s(V two nouns in a construc- 
tion that do('s not occur in English syntax. Other asyntactic types 
of English compounds are illustrated by fly-blown, frosi-biiten — 
crestfallen, footsore, fireproof, foolhardy — by4nw, by-path, ever* 
glade — dining-room, swimming-hole — bindweed, cry-baby, drive- 
way, playground, blowpipe — broadcast, dry-clean, foretell — some- 
where, everywhere, nowhere. Compounds with obscure members, 
such as smokestack, mushroom, or with uniciue inornb(3rs, such as 
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cranberry^ huckleberry y zigzag^ chxxhchoo, are, of course, to be classed 
as asyntactic. 

Although the relation between the members of asyutactic com- 
pounds is necessarily vague, yet we can sometimes extend the 
main divisions of syntactic and semi-syntactic compounds jbo 
cover also the asyntactic class. In English, for instance, the co- 
ordmative or copulative relation which we see in a semi-syntactic 
compound like bittersweet (compare the phrase bitter and sweet), can 
be discerned also in asyntactic compounds like zigzag, fuzzy^ 
vmzzy, chocH^hoo. Most asyntactic compounds seem to have a 
kind of attribute-and-head construction: door-knob, bulldog, cran- 
berry. To the extent that one can carry out this comparison, one 
can therefore distinguish between copulative compounds (San- 
skrit dvandva) and deteiminaiive (attributive or subordinatim) com- 
pounds (Sanskrit tatpurusha); these divisions will cross those 
of syntactic, semi-syntactic, and asyntactic compounds. One 
may even be able to mark off smaller divisions. The Hindu 
grammarians distinguished among copulative compounds a special 
sub-group of repetitive (amredita) compounds, with identical mem- 
bers, as in choo-choo, bye-bye, goody-goody. In En^ish, we can 
mark off also a class in which the members show only some ele- 
mentary phonetic difference, as zigzag, flimflam, pell-mell, fuzzy- 
vmzzy. The Hindus found it convenient to set off, among the 
determinatives, a special class of syntactic attribute-and-head com- 
pounds (karmadharaya), such as blackbird. 

6. The other frequently usable line of classification con- 
cerns the relation of the compound as a whole to its members. 
One can often apply to compounds the distinction between en- 
docerUric and exoccniric constnictions which we met in syntax 
(§ 12.10). Since a blackbird is a kind of a bird, and a door-knob 
a kind of a knob, we may say that these compounds have the 
same function as their head members; they are endocentric. On 
the other hand, in gadabout and turnkey the head member is an 
infinitive verb, but the compound is a noun; these compounds 
are exocentric (Sanskrit bahuvrihi). To take a copulative type as 
an example, the adjective bittersweet (‘bitter and sweet at the 
same time^ is endocentric, since the compound, like its co-ordi- 
nated members, bitter and sweet, has the function of an adjective, 
but the plant-name bittersweet is exocentric, since, as a noun, it 
differs in grammatical function from the two adjective members. 
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Another t 3 rpe of English exooentric compounds consists of adjec- 
tives with noun head: tvxhpound, five-eentf (in) appU^ 

pie {ordest). 

The difference of form-class may be less radical, but still recog- 
nizable in the system of the language. In English, the nouns 
Umglegsy bright-eyes, butterfingers are exocentric, because they occur 
both as singulars, and, with a zero-affix, as plurals {that hnglegs^ 
those longlegs)- In French, the noun rouge-gorge [rug-gor3j 'robin^ 
(literally ^ red-throat 0 is exocentric, because it belongs to the 
masculine gender-class (fe rouge-gorge 'the robing) while the head 
member belongs to the feminine gender {la gorge 'the throat 0. 
In the English type sure-footed^ blue-eyed, straight-backed the syn- 
thetic suffix [-id, -d, -t] goes hand in hand with the exocentric value 
(adjective with noun head) ; however, one might perhaps hesitate 
as to the classification, since -footed, -eyed, -backed might be viewed 
as adjectives (compare horned, bearded). Types like clambake, up- 
keep are better described as endocentric, in English grammar, be- 
cause the head members -bake and -keep can be viewed as nouns of 
action derived, with a zero-feature, from the verbs; if English did 
not use many zero-features in derivation and did not form many 
types of action nouns, we should have to class these compounds as 
exocentric. Similarly, our description will probably work out best 
if we class bootblack, chimney-sweep as endocentric, with -black and 
-sweep as agent-nouns. 

On the other hand, the large class of English compounds that is 
exemplified by whitecap, longnose, swallow-tail, blue-coat, blue- 
stocking, red-head, short-hom has noun function and a noun as head 
member, and yet is to be classed as exocentric, because the con- 
struction implies precisely that the object does not belong to the 
same species as the head member: these compounds mean 'object 
possessing such-and-such an object (second member) of such-and- 
such quality (first member).* This appears in the fact that the 
number-categories {longlegs) and the personal-impersonal cate- 
gories {nose . . . it; longnose ... he, she) do not always agree. 
In three-master, thousand-legger the synthetic suffix goes hand in 
hand with this exocentric relation. Nevertheless, there are border- 
line cases which may prevent a clear-cut distinction. The com- 
pound blue-bottle is endocentric if we view the insect as 'like a 
bottle,* but exocentric if we insist that the 'bottle* is only part of 
the insect. 
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The Hindus distinguished two special sub-classes among exo- 
centric compounds, namely numeratives {dvigu), nouns with a 
number as prior member, such as, in English, sixpence, twdoemonth, 
fortnight, and adverhids (avyayibhava), adverbs with noun head, 
such as hardback, harcfool, hdfoot, or with noun subordinate, such as 
uphill, downstream, indoors, overseas. 

14 . 7. In secondary derivative words we find one free form, a 
phrase (as in old-maidish) or a word (as in mannish), as an im- 
mediate constituent; in the latter case, the underlying word may 
be a compound word (as in gentlemanly) or, in its own turn, a 
derived word (as in actresses, where the underlying word actress 
is itself a secondary derivative from the underl 3 ring word actor). 
We have seen, however, that for the description of some languages, 
we do well to set up theoretical underlying forms, namely stems, 
which enable us to class certain forms as secondary derivatives 
although, strictly speaking, they do not contain a free form 
(§ 13.13). A similar device is called for in the description of forms 
like English scissors, oats, where we set up a theoretical scissor-, 
oat- as underlying forms, just as we class cranberry, oatmeal, 
scissor-biU as compound words. 

The underlying free form, actual or theoretical, is accompanied 
either by an afiSx, or, as we saw, in Chapter 13, by a grammatical 
feature. 

In many languages, secondary derivatives are divided, first of 
all, into inflectional forms and word-formational forms (§ 13.12), 
but we may do well to recall that languages of this sort nevertheless 
often contain border-line forms, such as, in English, beeves or 
clothes, which predominantly resemble inflectional types, but show 
a formal-semantic deviation. In the same way, learned ['lomid], 
drunken, laden, sodden, molten, and the slang broke 'out of funds’ 
deviate from the strictly inflectional past participles learned 
[lomd], drunk, loaded, seethed, melted, broken. 

The inflectional forms are relatively ea^ to describe, since they 
occur in paraUel paradigmatic sets; the traditional grammar of 
familiar languages gives us a picture of their inflectional s}rstems. 
It may be worth noticing, however, that our traditional grammars 
fall short of scientific compactness by dealing with an identical 
feature bver and over again as it occurs in different paradigmatic 
types. Thus, in a Latin grammar, we find the nominative-singular 
sign -« noted separately for each of the types amleus ‘friend,’ lapis 
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'stone/ ditx Meader/ lussis 'cough/ manus 'hand/ facHa 'face/ 
when, of coufse, it should be noted only once, with a full statement 
as to where it is and where it is not used. 

Word-formation offers far more difficulty, and is largely neg- 
lected in our traditional grammars. The chief difficulty lies in 
determining which combinations exist. In very many cases we 
have to resign ourselves to calling a construction irregular and 
making a list of the forms. Only a list, for instance, can tell us 
from which English male nouns we derive a female noun by means 
of the suffix -ess, as in countess, lioness, and it will probably require 
a subsidiary list to tell in which of these derivatives a final [a] is 
replaced by non-syllabic [r], as in waiter : Hvaitress, tiger : tigress — 
for the type without this change, as in author : avihcress is prob- 
ably regular. Special cases, such as duke : duchess, maMer : mis- 
tress, thief : thievess demand separate mention. 

Once we have established a construction of this kind, we may be 
able to set up a typical meaning and then, as in the case of inflec- 
tion, to look for parallels. Our suffix -css, for instance, has a 
definable linguistic meaning, not only because of the parallel 
character of all the sets like count : countess, lion : lioness, but 
also because English grammar, by the distinction of he : she, 
recognizes the meaning of the -ess derivatives. Accordingly, we 
are able to decide, much as we are in the case of inflection, whether 
a given pair of forms, such as man : woman, does or does not show 
the same relation. This enables us to draw up supplementary 
statements, resembling our descriptions of paradigms, which show 
the various formal aspects of some grammatically determined 
semantic unit. Thus, we find the sememe 'female of such-and-such 
male ' expressed not only by the suffix -ess, but also by composition, 
as in elephant-cow, she-elephant, nanny-goat, and by suppletion, as 
in ram : ewe, boar : sow; some such pairs show inverse derivation, 
the male derived from the female, as goose : gander, duck : drake. 

Similarly, we should probably need a complete list to tell which 
English adjectives underlie comparative forms in -er of the type 
kinder, shorter, longer, and, having this list, we could recognize 
semantically equivalent pairs, such as good : better, much : more, 
UUle : less, bad : worse. 

In other groups the semantic relations are not grammatically 
definable. Thus, we derive a great many verbs from nouns by 
means of various changes, including a zero-element, but the mean- 
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ings of these derived verbs in relation to the underlying noun are 
manifold : to man, to dog^ to beard, to nose, to milk, to tree, to table, to 
skin, to bottle, to father, to fish, to clown, and so on. Or, again, we 
derive verbs from adjectives in several varieties of the meanings 
^to become so-and-so’ and 'to make (a goal) schandnso,’ with 
various formal devices: 

sero: to smoothe 

aero, from comparative: to lower 
zero, from quality-noun: old : to age 
modification of vowel :/uZZ : tofiU 
suppletion (?) : dead : to kill 

prefixes: enable, embitter, refresh, assure, insure, belitUe 
suffix -en: brighten 

suffix -cn, from quality-noun: long : lengthen. 

To this list we must add a large number of foreign-learned types, 
such as eqml : equalize, archaic : archaize, English : anglicize, simr 
pie : simplify, vile : vilify, liquid : liquefy, valid : validate, long : 
elongate, different : differentiate, debile : debilitate, public : publish. 

When derivation is made by means of grammatical features, 
such as phonetic modification (man : men ; mouth : to mouths) or 
modulation {convict verb : convict noun) or suppletion {go : went) 
or zero-elements {cut infinitive : cut past tense; sheep singular : 
sheep plural; man noun : to man verb), we may have a hard time 
deciding which form of a set we had better describe as the under- 
lying form. In English, we get a simpler description if we take 
irregular paradigms (such as man ; men or run : ran) as underly- 
ing, and regular paradigms (such as to man or a run) as derived. 
In most cases this criterion is lacking; thus, we shall find it hard to 
decide, in cases like play, push, jump, dance, whether to take the 
noun or the verb as the underlying form. Whatever our decision, 
the derivative word (e.g. to man derived from the noun man, or 
a run derived from the verb to run) will often contain no aflSxes, and 
will be described (for reasons that will shortly appear) as a second- 
ary root-word. 

In the same way, phrase-derivatives, such as old-maidish, derived 
from the phrase old maid, offer no special difficulty so long as they 
contain a derivational affix, such as --ish, but when the phrase is 
accompanied only by a zero-feature, as in jack-in-the-pulpU or 
devilrtnay-care, we have the difficult type of phrase-words. These 
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differ from phrases in their uninterrupted and syntactically in- 
cxpansible character, and often in their cxocentric value. 

14. 8 . Primary words contain no free forms among their im- 
mediate constituents. They may be complex, consisting of two 
or more bound forms, as per-ceive, per-tain, de-^^eive, de-tain, or they 
may be simple, as boy, run, red, and, in, ouch. 

The bound forms which make up complex primary words, 
arc determined, of course, by features of partial resemblance, as 
in the examples just cited. In many languages the primary words 
show a structural rest'rnblance to secondary words. Thus, in 
English, the primary words hammer, rudder, spider resemble sec- 
ondary words like dance-r, lead-er, ride-r. The part of the primary 
word which resembles the derivational affix of the secondary word 
(in our examples, -er) can be described as a primary affix. Thus, 
the primary words hammer, rudder, spider are said to contain 
a primary suffix -er. The remaining part of the primary word — 
in our examples, the syllable [hem-] in hammer, [rAd-j in rudder, 
[spajd-j in spider — is called the root. The root plays the same part 
in primary words as the underlying form (e.g. dance, had, ride) 
in secondary words {dancer, leader, rider). 

This distinction between primary affixes and roots is justified 
by the fact that the primary affixes are relatively few and vague 
in meaning; while the roots are very numerous and therefore rela- 
tively clear-cut as to denotation.* 

In accordance with this terminology, primary words that do 
not contain any affix-like constituents (e.g. hoy, run, red) are 
classed as primary root-words. The roots which occur in primary 
root-words are free roots, in contrast with bound roots which 
occur only with a primary affix, such as the root [spajd-] in spider. 

Primary affixes may be extremely vague in meaning and act 
merely as an obligatoiy accompaniment (a determinaiive) of the 
root. In English, the commonest primary suffixes do not even 
tell the part of speech; thus, we have, with -cr, spider, HUer, 
linger, ever, under; with -fe, bottle, little, hustle; with -oio, furrow, 

^ Early atudents of language* who confused description with the entirely differ- 
ent (and much harder) problem of ascertaining historical origins, somehow got the 
notion that roots posses^ mysterious qualitios, especially in the way of age. Now 
and then one still hears the claim that the roots which we set up must once upon a 
time have been spoken as independent words. The reader need scarcely be told 
that this is utterly unjustified; the roots, like all bound forms, are merely units of 
partial resemblance between words. Our analysis guarantees nothing about earlier 
stages of the language which we are analysing. 
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yelUm^ borrow. In other cases the meaning is more palpable; thus, 
^ock, in hummockf maitock^ hassock, and so on, forms nouns de- 
noting a lumpy object of moderate sise, and this is confirmed by 
its use as a secondary spffix (class-cleavage) in words like hillock, 
buUock. Our foreign-learned prefixes get a vague but recognis- 
able meaning from contrasts like con-tain, de-tain, per-tain, re-tain. 
In some languages, however, primary affixes bear relatively con- 
crete meanings. The Algonquian languages use primary suffixes 
that denote states of matter (wood-like solid, stone-like solid, 
liquid, string-like thing, round thing), tools, parts of the body, 
animals, woman, child (but not, apparently, adult males). Thus, 
in Menomini, the verb-form [kepa:hkwaham] ‘he puts a cover on 
it,' has a stem [kepa:hkwah-], which consists of the root [kep-J 
‘obstruction of opening,' and the primary suffixes [-a:hkw-] ‘wood 
or other solid of similar consistency,' and [-ah-] ‘act on inanimate 
object by tool.' Similarly, in Menomini, [akuapirnam] ‘he takes 
it from the water,' the verb-stem consists of the root [akua-j 
‘removal from a medium,' and the suffixes [-epi:-] ‘liquid' and 
[-en-] ‘act on object by hand’; [nirsunak] ‘two canoes’ is a par- 
ticle consisting of the root [ni:sw-] ‘two’ and the primary suffix 
[-unak] ‘canoe.’ These affixes are used also in secondary deriva- 
tion. Some of them are derived from independent words or stems; 
thus, in Fox, [pje:tehkwe:we:wa] ‘he brings a woman or women' 
is an intransitive verb (that is, cannot be used with a goal-object, 
— much as if we could say *he woman-brings) containing the 
primary suffix [-ehkweiwe:-] ‘woman,' which is derived from the 
noun [ihkwe:wa] ‘woman.' In Menomini, the cognate [-ehkiwe:-], 
as in [pi:tehkiwe:w] (same meaning), does not stand in this rela- 
tion to any noun, because the old noun for ‘woman’ is here ob- 
solete, and the actual word is [mete:muh] ‘woman.’ In some lan- 
guages the use of primary affixes derived from nouns covers much 
the same semantic ground as our syntactic construction of verb 
with goal-object. This habit is known as incorporation; the clas- 
sical instance is Nahuatl, the language of the Aztecs, where a 
noun like [naka-tl] ‘meat’ is represented by a prefix in a verb- 
form like [ni-naka-kwa] ‘I-meat-eat,’ that is, ‘I eat meat.’ 

A root may appear in only one primary word, as is the case 
with most ordinaiy English roots, such as man, boy, cut, r^, nast- 
(in nasty), ham- (in hammer), or it may appear in a whole series 
of primary words, as is the case with many of our foreign-learned 
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roots, like {-sijv] in deceive^ conceive^ perceivey recem. In either 
case, the primary word may underlie a whole series of secondary 
derivatives; thus, man underlies men, man’s, men’s, manms?i,manjy, 
(to) man (mans, manned, manning); deceive underlies deceiver, 
deceit, deception, deceptive; conceive underlies conceivable, conceit, 
concept, conception, conceptual; perceive underlies percdver, pjsr- 
ccpt, perceptive, perception, perceptible, perceptual; and receive 
underlies receiver, receipt, reception, receptive, receptacle. More- 
over, secondary derivatives like these may exist where the primary 
word is lacking; thus, we have no such prir^ary word as '•'pre- 
ceive, but we have the words precept, preceptor, which are best 
described as secondary derivatives of a theoretic? ^ underlying 
form *pre-ceive. 

The roots of a language make up its most numerous class of 
morphological forms and accordingly bear its most varied and 
specific meanings. This is clearest in languages which have roots 
as free forms, as, in English, boy, man, cut, run, red, blue, green, 
brovm, white,' black. The clear-cut meaning will be found also 
in bound roots, such as yelU in yellow, purp- in purple, nasir in 
nasty, and so on. In most languages, however, there are also 
roots of very vague meaning, such as, in English, the foreign- 
learned roots of the type -cezVe, -tom, -fer (conceive, contain, confer, 
and so on). This is particularly the case in languages whose pri- 
maiy affixes are relatively varied and specific in meaning. 

Once we have set up a root, we face the jxissibitity of its modi- 
fication. This possibility is obvious when the root occurs as an 
ultimate constituent in a secondary derivative: thus, in the sec- 
ondary derivative duchess the modification of the underlying word 
duke is at the same time a modification of the root duke, and in 
the secondary derivatives saiig, sung, song, the modifications of 
the underlying sing, are necessarily modifications of the root sing. 
The alternant shapes of roots are in some languages so varied 
that the describer may well hesitate as to the choice of a basic 
form. In ancient Greek we find the alternants [dame:-, dme:-, 
dmo:-, dama-, dam-] in the forms [e-'dame:] *he tamed,’ [e-'dme:- 
the:] ‘he was tamed,’ ['dmo:-8] ‘slave,’ [da'ma-o:] ‘I tame,’ [hip'po- 
dam-o-s] ‘horse-tamer.’ Our whole description of Greek morphol- 
ogy, including even the distribution of derivatives into primary 
and secondary types, will depend upon our initial choice of a 
basic form for roots of this sort. In the Germanic languages, 
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modification of the root, wither without affix-like determinatives, 
occurs in words of symbolic connotation, as fiap^ flip, flop. If 
we take flap as the basic form of this root, we shall describe flip, 
flop as derivatives, formed by substitution of [i] * smaller, neater^ 
and by substitution of [o] * larger, duller/ Similar cases are, with 
substitution of [i]: snap : snip, snatch : snitch, snuff : sniff, 
bang : bing, yap : yip; of [ij] : squall : squeal, squawk : squeak, 
crack : creak, gloom : gleam, tiny : teeny, of [a]: mash : mush, 
flash : flush, crash : crush. At first glance, we should describe 
these forms as secondary derivatives, since the word flap can be 
said to underlie the words flip, flop, but it is possible that a de- 
tailed description of English morphology would work out better 
if wo viewed words like flip, flop as primary modifications of 
‘‘the root flap-,^* instead of deriving them from the actual 
word flap. 

The roots of a language are usually quite uniform in structure. 
In English they are one-syllable elements, such as man, cut, red; 
many of them are free forms, occurring as root-wwds, but many, 
such as [spajd-] in spider, [hriu-] in hammer, and, especially, 
foreign-learned roots like [-sijv] in conceive, perceive, are bound 
forms. Some of these bound roots end in clusters that do not oc- 
cur in word-final, as [Umb-j in lumber or [lii)g-] in linger. In Rus- 
sian, the roots are monosyllabic, with the exception of some that 
have [1] or [r] between vowels of the set [e, o], as in ['golod-J ‘hun- 
ger,* [‘gorod-] ‘city/ We have seen an example of the variability 
of a root in ancient Greek; for this language, as well as, apparently, 
for Primitive Indo-European, we probably have to set up roots 
of several different shapes, monosjdlabic, such as [do:-] ‘give,^ 
and disyllabic, such as [dame -] ‘tame/ In North Chinese, all 
the roots are monosyllaiac free forms consisting, phonetically, 
of an initial consonant or clustf’r fwhich may be lacking), a final 
syllabic (including diphthong<il tyi)es with non-syllabic [j, w, n, 13]), 
and a pitch-scheme. The Malayan languages have two-syllable 
roots, with stress on one or the other syllable, as in the Tagalog 
root-words ['ba:haj] ‘house’ and [ka'maj] ‘hand/ In the Semitic 
languages the roots consist of an unpronounceable skeleton of 
three consonants; accordingly, every primary word adds to the 
root a morphologic element which consists of a vowel-scheme. 
Thus, in modern Egyptian Arabic, a root like [k-t-b] ‘write’ ap- 
pears in words like [katab] ‘he wrote,’ [ka:tib] ‘writing (person),* 
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[kita;bl ‘book/ and, with prefixes, [ma-ka:tib] ‘places for writing^ 
studies,’ [ma-ktab] ‘place for writing, study,’ [je-ktub] ‘he is 
writing; ’ similarly, the root [g-l-s] ‘sit’ appears in [galas] ‘he sat/ 
[ga:lis] ‘sitting person,’ [ma-ga:lis] ‘councils,’ [ma-glas] ‘council.’ 

In a few languages, such as Chinese, the structure of the roots is 
absolutely uniform ; in others, we find some roots that are shorter 
than the normal type. It is a remarkable fact that these shorter 
roots belong almost always to a grammatical or a semantic sphere 
which can be described, in terms of English grammar, as the sphere 
of pronoun, conjunction, and preposition. In German, which has 
much the same root structure as English, the definite article con- 
tains a root [d-j, for in the forms der, dem, den, and so on, the rest 
of the word (-cr, -cm, -cn, and so on) is in each case a normal in- 
flectional ending, appearing also in the inflectional forms of an 
adjective like ‘red’: ro^-cr, rot-em^ rot-en. The same applies to the 
interrogative pronoun ‘who?’ with forms like wer^ went, wen. In 
Malayan and in Semitic, many words in this semantic sphere have 
only one syllable, as, in Tagalog, [at] ‘and,’ or the syntactic par- 
ticles [ai 3 ] ‘sign of object-expression,’ [aj] ‘sign of predication,’ 
[na] ‘sign of attribution.’ This semantic sphere is roughly the same 
as that in which English uses atonic words. 

14. 9. Perhaps in most languages, most- of the roots are mor- 
phemes. Even in cases like English sirig : sang : sung : song or 
flap : flip : flop, a relevant description will view one of the forms 
as basic and the others as secondary derivatives or as primary 
derivativf's with phonetic modification of the root. In other cases, 
however, wt. find clearly-marked phonetic-semantic resemblances 
between elements which we view^ as different roots. The pronominal 
words of English are probably best described as containing mono- 
syllabic roots that resemble each other, espt^cially as to the initial 
consonants: 

[tS-l : the, this, that, then, there, thith-er, thus. 

[hw-j: what, when, where, whith~er, which, why; modified to [h] 
in who, how. 

[s-]: so, such, 

[n-j; no, not, none, nor, nev-er, neithrer. 

Complex morphologic structure of the root is much plainer in 
th^ case of English 83 nmbolic words; in these we can distinguish, 
with varying degrees of clearness, and with doubtful cases on the 
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border-line, a system of initial and final root^forming morphemea, 
of vague signification. It is plain that the intense, symbolic con- 
notation is associated with this structure. Thus, we fii:ftl recurrent 
initials: « 

[fl-] ' moving light ' : flash, flare, flame, flick-er, fltmmrer, 

[fl-] * movement in air ^ : fly, flap, flit (flutt-er ) . 

[gl-1 'unmoving light ’ : glow, glare, gloat, gloom {gleam, ghamring, 
glimm-er), glint, 

[si-] 'smoothly wet\- slime, slush, slop, slohh-er, slip, slide, 

[kr-j 'noisy impact': crash, crock {creak), crunch, 

[skr-j 'grating impact or sound': scratch, scrape, scream, 

[sn-] 'breath-noise': 5711^ {snuff), snore, snort, snot, 

[sn-j 'quick separation or movement': snap {snip), snatch 
{snitch), 

[sn-j * creeps : snake, snail, sneak, snoop, 

[45-] ‘up-and-down movement': jump, jounce, jig {jog, jugg-le), 
jangle (Jingle), 

[b-j 'dull impact': hang, hash, bounce, hiff, hump, hat. 

In the same vague way, we can distinguish finals: 

[-ej] 'violent movement': hash, clash, crash, dash, flaeh, gash, 
mash, gnash, slash, splash, 

[-£ a ] ' big light or noise ' : hlare, flare, glare, stare, 

[-awns] 'quick movement': bounce, jounce, pounce, trounce, 
[-im], mostly with determinative [-a], 'small light or noise': 
dim, flimmer, glimmer, simmer, shimmer, 

[-Amp] 'clumsy': bump, clump, chump, dump, frump, hump, 
lump, rump, stump, slump, thump, 

[-et], with determinative [-a], 'particled movement': batter, chtr 
ter, chatter, spatter, shatter, scatter, rattle, prattle. 

In this last instance we see a formal peculiarity which confirms 
our classification. In English morphology there is no general 
restriction to the occurrence of [-a] or [-J] as suffixes, and, in par- 
ticular, they are not ruled out by the presence of [r, 1] in the body 
of the word: forms like brother, rather, river, reader, reaper or little, 
ladle, label are common enough. The S3rmbolic roots, however, that 
contain an [r], are never followed by the determinative suffix [-o], 
but take an [-)] instead, and, conversely, a symbolic root containing 
[1] is never followed by [-]], but only by [-9]: brabble and blabber 
are possible as English symbolic types, but not *brabber or *blabble. 
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Th« analysis of minute features, such as the root-forming mor- 
phemes, is bound to be uncertain and incomplete, because a 
phonetic sihiiliuity, such as, say, the [b-] in box, beat, bang, repre- 
sents a linguistic form only when it is accompanied by a semantic 
similarity, and for this last, which belongs to the practical world, 
we have no standard of measurement. 
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SUBSTITUTION 

16 . 1 . Having surveyed sentence-types (Chapter 11) and con- 
structions (Chapters 12, 13, 14), we turn now to the third type of 
meaningful grammatical arrangement, substitution (§ 10.7). 

A svbsiiiuie is a linguistic form or grammatical feature which, 
under certain conventional circumstances, replaces any one of a 
class of linguistic forms. Thus, in English, the substitute I replaces 
any singular-number substantive expression, provided that this 
substantive expression denotes the speaker of the utterance in 
which the substitute is used. 

The grammatical peculiarity of substitution consists in selective 
features: the substitute replaces only forms of a certain class, which 
we may call the domain of the substitute; thus, the domain of the 
substitute I is the English form-class of substantive expressions. 
The substitute differs from an ordinary linguistic form, such as 
thing, person, object, by the fact that its domain is grammatically 
definable. Whether an ordinary form, even of the most inclusi\'e 
meaning, such as thing, can be used of this or that practical situa- 
tion, is a practical question of meaning; the equivalence of a sub- 
stitute, on the other hand, is grammatically determined. For 
instance, no matter whom or what we address, we may mention 
this real or pretended hearer in the form of a substantive expression 
by means of the substitute you — and for this we need no practical 
knowledge of the person, animal, thing, or abstraction that we are 
treating as a hearer. 

In veiy many cases, substitutes are marked also by other pecul- 
iarities: they are often short words and in many languages atonic; 
they often have irregular inflection and derivation (/ : me : my) and 
special S 3 rntactic constructions. In many languages they appear 
as bound forms and may then be characterized by morphologic 
features, such as their position in structural order. 

16 . 2 . One element in the meaning of every substitute is the 
class-meaning of the form-class which serves as the domain of the 
substitute. The class-meaning of the substitute you, for example, 
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is the class-meaning of English substantive expressions; the class- 
meaning of J is that of singular substantive expressions, and the 
class-meaning of the substitutes they and we is that of plural sub- 
stantive expressions. 

Some substitutes add a more specific meaning which does not 
appear in the form-class, but even in these cases a set of several 
substitutes systematically represents the whole domain. Thus, 
who and what together cover the class-meaning of English sub- 
stantive expressions. In the same way, he, she, and it together 
cover the class-meaning of singular substantive expressions; within 
the set, he and she cover the same sub-domain as who, and it the 
same sub-domain as what, but the distinction between he and she 
implies a further and independent subdivision. Our selection of 
substitutes, then, divides English substantive expressions into the 
sub-classes of personal (replaced by who and he~she) and non^ 
personal (replaced by what and U), and it subdivides the personal 
singulars into the sub-classes of male (replaced by he) and female 
(replaced by she). 

In addition to the class-meaning, every substitute has another 
element of meaning, the siibstitution-type, which consists of the 
conventional circumstances under which the substitution is made. 
Thus, I replaces any singular substantive expression (this domain 
gives us the class-meaning of I), provided that this substantive 
expression denotes the speaker of the very utterance in which the 
I is produced : this is the substitution-type of /. The circumstances 
under which a substitution is made are practical circumstances, 
which the linguist, for his part, cannot accurately define. In de- 
tail, they differ greatly in different languages; in speaking a foreign 
language, we have great difficulty in using the proper substitute- 
forms. 

15. 3. Nevertheless, it will be worth our while to leave, for a 
moment, the ground of linguistics, and to examine the problems 
which here confront the student of sociology or psychology. We 
find, at once, that the various types of substitution represent 
elementaiy circumstances of the act of speech-utterance. The 
substitution-types in I, we, and you are based upon the speaker- 
hearer relation. The types of this, here, now and that, there, then 
represent relations of distance from the speaker or from the speaker 
and the hearer. The interrogative type of who, what, where, when 
stimulates the hearer to supply ar speech-form. The negative type 
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of nobody, nothing, nowhere, never excludes the possibility of a 
speech-form. These types are remarkably widespread and uniform 
(except for details) in the languages of the world; among them we 
find the practical relations to which human beings respond more 
uniformly than to any others — numerative and identificational 
felations, such as positive-negative, all, some, any, same, other, 
and, above all, the numbers, one, two, three, and so on. These 
are the relations upon which the language of science is based; 
the speech-forms which express them make up the vocabulary of 
mathematics. Many of these substitution-t 3 T)es have to do with 
q)ecies and individuals: they select or identify individuals (all, 
some, any, each, every, none, and so on) out of a species. Perhaps 
every language has a form-class of object-expressions, with a 
class-meaning of the type ‘species occurring in individual speci- 
mens.’ Accordingly, the substitutes for object-expressions, pro- 
nominals, will usually show the most varied substitution-types. 
In English, where object-expressions are a special part of speech, 
the noun, the substitutes for the noun make up a part of speech, 
the pronoun; together, these two constitute a greater part of 
speech, the suhstardive. The pronouns differ from nouns, for one 
thing, in not being accompanied by adjective modifiers (§ 12.14). 

To a large extent, some substitution-types are characterized, 
further, by the circumstance that the form for which substitu- 
tion is made, has occurred in recent speech. Thus, when we say 
Ask that policeman, and he will tell you, the substitute he means, 
among other things, that the singular male substantive expression 
which is replaced by he, has been recently uttered. A substitute 
which implies this, is an anaphoric or dependent substitute, and 
the recently-uttered replaced form is the antecedent. This dis- 
tinction, however, seems nowhere to be fully carried out: we 
usually find some independent uses of substitutes that are ordinarily 
dependent, as, for instance, the independent use of it in iVs rainr 
ing. Independent substitutes have no antecedent: they tell the 
form-class, and they may even have an elaborate identificational 
or numerative substitution-type — as, for instance, somebody, no- 
body — but they do not tell which form of the class (for instance, 
which particular noun) has been replaced. 

On the whole, then, 8 ubstitution-t 3 rpes consist of elementary 
features of the situation in which speech is uttered. These fea- 
tures are so simple that, for the most part, they could be indicated 
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by gestures: /, yoUf thiSf that, rume, one, two, all, and so on. Ea* 
pecially the substitutes of thp Hhis’ and Hhat’ types resemble 
interjections in their Semantic closeness to non-linguistic forms 
of response; like interjections, they occasionally deviate from the 
phonetic pattern of their language (§ 9.7). Since, aside from the 
class-meaning, the substitution-type represents the whole meaxi^ 
ing of a substitute, we can safely say that the meanings of sub- 
stitutes are, on the one hand, more inclusive and abstract, and, 
on the other hand, simpler and more constant, than the meanings 
of ordinary linguistic forms. In their class-meaning, substitutes 
are one step farther removed than ordinary forms from practical 
reality, since they designate not real objects but grammatical 
form-classes; substitutes are, so to speak, linguistic forms of the 
second degree. In their substitution-type, on the other hand, sub- 
stitutes are more primitive than ordinary linguistic forms, for 
they designate simple features of the immediate situation in 
which the speech is being uttered. 

The practical usefulness of substitution is easy to see. The sub- 
stitute is used more often than any one of the forms in its domain; 
consequently, it is easier to speak and to recognize. Moreover, 
substitutes are often short forms and often, as in English, atonic, 
or, as in French, otherwise adapted to quick and easy utterance. 
In spite of this economy, substitutes often work more safely and 
accurately than specific forms. In answer to the question Would 
you like some fine, fresh cxintaloupes? The answer How much are 
cantaloupes? is perhaps more likely to be followed by a delay or 
aberration of response (“ misunderstanding than the answer 
How much are they? This is especially true of certain substitutes, 
such as 7, whose meaning is unmistakable, while the actual men- 
tion of the speaker’s name would mean nothing to many a 
hearer. 

15. 4. Returning to the ground of linguistics, we may be some- 
what bolder, in view of what we have seen in our practical excur- 
sion, about stating the meanings of substitutes. We observe, 
also, that in many languages, the meanings of substitutes recur 
in other forms, such as the English limiting adjectives (§ 12.14). 

The meaning of the substitute you may be stated thus: 

A. Class-meaning: the same as that of the form-class of sub- 
stantive expressions, say 'object or objects’; 

B, Substitution-type: 'the hearer.’ 
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The meaning of the substitute he may be stated thus: 

A. Claes-meanings: * , 

1. Definable in terms of fomirclasses: 

(a) the same as that of the form-class of singular sub- 
stantive expressions, say ^one object'; 

(b) the same as that of the form-class defined by the 
substitutes who, someone, Bay 'personal'; 

iP. Creeping an otherwise unestablished formrclass: he is used 
only of certain singular personal objects (the rest are re- 
placed, instead, by she), which, accordingly, constitute 
a sub-class with a class-meaning, say 'male'; 

B. Substitutionrtypes: 

L Anaphora: he implies, in nearly all its uses, that a 
substantive designating a species of male personal ob- 
jects has recently been uttered and that he means one 
individual of this species; say 'recently mentioned'; 

2. Limitation: he implies that the individual is identifiable 
from among all the individuals of the species mentioned; 
this element of meaning is the same as that of the «ynr 
tactic category of definite nouns (§ 12.14) and can be 
stated, say, as 'identified.' 

16. 6. Substitutes whose substitution-type consists of nothing 
but anaphora, are {simple) anaphoric substitutes: apart from 
their class-meanings (which differ, of course, according to the 
grammatical form-classes of different languages), they say only 
that the particular form which is being replaced (the antecedent) 
has just been mentioned. In English, finite verb expressions are 
anaphorically replaced by forms of do, does, did, as in BiU mU 
misbehave just as John did. The antecedent here is misbehave; ac- 
cordingly, the replaced fonn is misbehaved. A few English verb- 
paradigms, such as be, have, will, shall, can, may, must, lie outside 
the domain of this substitution: Bill will be bad just as John was 
(not did). Nouns, in English are anaphorically replaced by one, 
plural ones, provided they are accompanied by an adjective at- 
tribute: I prefer a hard pencil to a soft one, hard pencils to soft ones. 
This use of one as an anaphoric pronoun differs by class-cleavage 
from the several attributive uses of the word one (§ 12.14), espe- 
cially in forming a plural, ones. The details of this anaphoric sub- 
stitution iMll concern us later (§ 15.8-10). 

In subordinate clauses introduced by as or than, we have in Eng- 
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lish a second kind of anaphora for a finite verb expression; we say 
not only Mary dances better than Jane does, but also Mary dances 
better than Jane, We can describe this latter type by saying that 
(after as and than) an actor {Jane) serves as an anaphoric sub- 
stitute for an actor-action expression {Jane dances), or we can say 
that (after as and than) a zero-feature serves as an anaphoric substi- 
tute for a finite verb expression accompanying an actor expression. 
Another case of an anaphoric zero-feature in English is the replace- 
ment of infinitive expressions after the preposition to (as in I 
havenH seen it, but hope to) and after the finite verbs which take 
an infinitive attribute without to (as in Pll come if I can). Simi- 
larly, we have zero-anaphora for participles after forms of be 
and have, as in You were running faster than I was; I havenH seen it, 
but Bill has, 2^ro-anaphora for nouns with an accompanying 
adjective occurs freely in English only for mass nouns, as in I like 
sour milk better than fresh. For other nouns we use the anaphoric 
one, ones, except after certain limiting adjectives. 

While some forms of simple anaphoric substitution seem to 
occur in every language, there are great differences of detail. The 
use of one, ones, is peculiar to English; related languages of similar 
structure use zero-anaphora quite freely for nouns after adjectives, 
as, German grosze Hunde und kleine ['gro:se 'hunde unt 'klajne] 
'big dogs and little ones’; French des grandes pommes et des petites 
[de gr dd pom e de ptit] 'big apples and small ones.’ In some lan- 
guages the subject in the full sentence-types can be replaced by 
zero-anaphora; thus, in Chinese, to a statement like [wo® 'juQ^ i* 
khwaj 'pu*] 'I need one piece (of) cloth,’ the response may be 
['juq^ i^ 'phi^ mo?] 'Need one roll (interrogative particle)?’ In 
Tagalog this happens in subordinate clauses, as in the sentence 
[aq 'purnu? aj tu'muibu? haq'gaq sa mag'burqaj 'the tree (predi- 
cative particle) grew until (attributive particle) bore-fruit.’ 

16. 6. Perhaps all languages use pronominal substitutes which 
combine anaphora with definite identification: the replaced form 
is an identified specimen of the species named by the antecedent. 
This, we have seen, is the value of the English pronoun he, as in 
Ask a policeman, and he will tell you. Substitutes of this kind are 
often, but misleadingly, called "anaphoric”; a better name would 
be definite. In most languages, including English, the definite 
substitutes are not used when the antecedent is the speaker or the 
hearer or includes these persons; for this reason, the definite 
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substitutes are often spoken of as thirdrperaon substitutes. They 
usually share various peculiarities with the substitutes that refer 
to the hearer and to the speaker. 

The English definite or third-person pronouns, As, she^ % they^ 
differ for singular and plural replaced forms, and, in the singular, 
for personal and norirpersonal antecedents: personal he, she, versus 
non-personal it. We have seen that the difference of singular and 
plural is otherwise also recognieed by the language (as, for instance, 
in the inflection of nouns: boy, boys), and we shall see that the same 
is true of the difference of personal and non-personal. Within the 
personal class, however, the distinction between he used with a 
male antecedent, and she, with a female antecedent, is otherwise 
imperfectly recognized in our language (as, in the use of the suffix 
•ess, § 14.7). The distinction, then, between the pronoun-forms 
he and she, creates a classification of our personal nouns into male 
(defined as those for which the definite substitute is he) and female 
(similarly defined by the use of the substitute she). Semantically, 
this classification agrees fairly well with the zoological division 
into sexes. 

In languages with noun-genders (§ 12.7), the third-person pro- 
nouns usually differ according to the gender of the antecedent. 
Thus, in German, masculine nouns, such as der Mann [der 'man] 
‘the man,' der Ilut [hu:t] ‘the hat,' have the third-person sub- 
stitute er [e:r], as when er ist grosz [e:r ist 'gro:s] ‘he, it is big,' is 
said of either a man or a hat, or of any other antecedent that 
belongs to the “masculine" congruence-class; 

feminine nouns, such as die Frau [di: ’fraw] ‘the woman,’ die 
Uhr [u.t] ‘the clock,' have the third-person substitute sie [zi:], 
as in sie ist grosz, ‘she, it is big'; 

neiUer nouns, such as das Haus [das 'haws] ‘the house,' or das 
Weib [vajp] ‘the woman,' have the third-person substitute es 
[es], as in es ist grosz. 

This distinction, unlike that of he and she in English, accords 
with a distinction in the form of noun-modifiers (such as der : die : 
das ‘the'). 

The meaning of definite identification — that is, the way in 
which the individual specimen is identified from among the species 
named by the antecedent — varies for different languages and 
would probably be very hard to define. It is important to notice, 
however, that in languages which have a category of “definite" 
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noun-modifiers (such as, in Bnglish thiSf that, my, John^s, 
etc., § 12,14), the definite pronoun identifies the individual in the 
same fashion as a definite modifier identifies its head noun; thus, 
a he after the antecedent policeman is equivalent in denotation, 
except for the peculiar value that lies in the use of a substitute, to 
the phrase the policeman. We need mention only a few widespread 
peculiarities, such as the case, not very common in English, that 
the definite pronoun is spoken before its antecedent: He is foolish 
who says so. If the antecedent is a predicate complement after a 
form of the verb to be, the definite pronoun is normally it, regardless 
of number, personality, or sex: it was a two-storey house; U's he; 
iCs me (/), it^s the boys. Instead of an infinitive phrase as an actor 
(to scold the boys was foolish), we more commonly use it, with the 
infinitive phrase following in close parataxis (§ 12.2): it was foolish 
to scold the boys. An aclor-action phrase, such as you canH came, 
does not serve as an actor; but does appear in close parataxis with 
as an actor: iVs too had you canH come. This anticipatory use of 
the definite pronoun extends, in German, to almost any actor, with 
the restriction that the pronoun comes first; thus, beside ein Mann 
kam in den Garten [ajn 'man 'ka:m in den 'garten] ^a man came 
into the garden,' there is the form es kam ein Mann in den Garten, 
where the use of es resembles the English use of the adverb there. 
If the noun in parataxis is plural, this German es accompanies a 
plural verb: beside zwei Manner kamen in den Garten [tsvaj *mener 
'ka:men] ‘two men came into the garden,'' there is the form es 
kamen zwei Manner in den Garten. 

In French, the definite pronoun replaces an adjective: Hes-vous 
heureux? — je le suis [e:t vu oer0? — 30 1 sqi.] ‘Are you happy? 
— I am.' A step beyond this, we find definite pronouns in marginal 
uses without any antecedent, as in English slang beat it ‘run away,' 
cheese it ‘look out,' he hot-footed it home ‘he ran home,' let 'er go. 
We use they as an actor for people in general: they say Smith is 
doing very well. The commonest use of this sort is the pseudo- 
impersonal use of a definite pronoun as a merely formal actor, in 
languages that have a favorite actor-action construction: it^s rain- 
ing; iCs a shame. This may occur alongside a genuine impersonal 
construction (§ 11.2). Thus, in German, beside the genuine im- 
personal mir war koUt [mi:r va:r 'kalt] ‘to-me was cold; I felt 
cold,’ hier wird getanzt ['hi:r virt ge'tantst] ‘here gets danced; 
there is dancing here,’ the definite pronoun es may appear as an 
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actor, provided it comes first in the phrase: es roar mir kalt; «a wird 
/tier ffetarret. In Finnish, the impersonal and the pseudo-impersonal 
are used for different meanings: puhuUtan ‘there is talking’ is a 
genuine impersonal, but sadaa ‘it’s raining’ contains a definite sub- , 
stitute actor ‘he, she, it,’ just as does puhuu ‘he, she, it is talking.’ 

16. 7. The definite substitutes in most languages are not used 
when the replaced form designates the speaker or the hearer or 
groups that include these persons; in this case a different type, the 
personal substitute is used. The Jbrstrpereon substitute I replaces 
mention of the speaker, and the second-permi substitute t/um, 
of the hearer. These are independent substitutes, requiring no 
antecedent utterance of the replaced form. 

In addition to the I and t/iou substitutes, most languages use 
also forms for groups of people that include the speaker or the 
hearer or both. Thus, in English, for a group of people which 
includes the speaker, the substitute is we; if the speaker is not 
included, but the hearer is, the substitute is ye. Many languages 
distinguish all three of these possibilities, as, Tagalog, which, be- 
side [a'ku] ‘1’ and [i'kaw] ‘thou,’ has the plural-like forms: 

speaker only included (exduaive first person plural): [ka'mi] ‘we’ 

speaker and hearer included (indimve first person plural): 
['ta:ju] ‘we’ 

hearer only included (second person plural): [ka'ju] ‘ye.’ 

Similarly, languages which distinguish a dual number, allow of 
five combinations, as in Samoan: ‘I-and-he,’ ‘I-and-thou,’ ‘ye-two,’ 
‘I-and-they,’ ‘I-and-thou-and-he (-or-they),’ ‘thou-and-they.’ A 
few languages distinguish also a trial number (‘three persons’) in 
their personal pronouns. 

The English forms t/tou, ye are, of course, archaic; modem 
En^ish is peculiar in using the same form, you, both for the hearer 
and for a group of persons that includes the hearer. 

Many languages use different second-person substitutes ac- 
cording to different social relations between speaker and hearer. 
Thus, French uses voue [vu] ‘you’ much like English, for both 
aingiilar and plural, but if the hearer is a near relative, an intimate 
friend, a young child, or a non-human being (such as a god), there 
is a special intimate singular-form toi [twa]. German uses the third- 
person plural pronoun ‘they’ for both singular and plural second 
person: Sie spaszen [zi: 'Jpa:sen] is both ‘they are jesting’ and ‘you 
(singular or plural) are jesting,’ but the intimate forms, used mudi 
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like those of French, distinguish singular and plural: du spaszest 
[du: Jpa:sest] 'thou art jesting,’ ihr spaszt [i:r/pa:8t] 'ye are jesting.’ 

The meaning of second-person substitutes is limited in some 
languages by the circumstance that they are not used in defer- 
ential speech; instead, the hearer is designated by some honorific 
term {ydwr Honor ^ your Excellency , your Majesty). In Swedish or 
in Polish, one says, for instance, ^How is Mother feeling?’ or * Will 
the gentleman come to-morrow?’ where the terms here italicized 
denote the hearer. Some languages, such as Japanese and Malay, 
distinguish several substitutes for both first and second persons, 
according to deferential relations between speaker and hearer. 

The personal substitutes and the definite (‘Hhird-person”) sub- 
stitutes in many languages group themselves, by virtue of common 
features, into a kind of closed system of personalrdefinite substitutes. 
In English, both sets he, she, it, they and I, v>e, you (thou, ye), are 
atonic in the phrase; most of them have a special accusative case- 
form (me, us, him, her, them, thee); most of them derive their pos- 
sessive adjectives irregularly (my, our, your, his, her, their, thy), 
and some of these adjectives have a special form for zero anaph- 
ora (mine, etc., § 15.5). In French, the personal-definite pronouns 
have special (conjunct) forms when they serve as actors or 
goals of verbs (§ 12.12); these have case-inflection for different 
positions, which is otherwise foreign to French substantives; more- 
over, they underlie possessive adjectives, as moi [mwa] ‘I,’ mon 
chapeau [m5' /apo] 'my hat,’ while other substantives do not: 
U chapeau de Jean [la /apo d jd] ‘the hat of John; John’s hat.’ 
Veiy commonly the personal-definite substitutes have special 
{^tactic constructions. Thus, in English, German, and French, 
the finite verb has special congruence-forms for different persons 
as actors: I am : thou art : he is; French nous savons [nu sav5 ] ‘we 
know,’ vous SQioez [vu save] ‘you know,’ elXes savent [el sa:v] ‘they 
(feminine) know,’ Us saoent [i sarv] ‘they know.’ 

The personal-definite pronouns may even have a fairly eys- 
tematic structure. Thus, in the Algonquian languages, an initial 
element [ke-] appears in the forms that include the hearer; if 
the hearer is not included, [ne-] denotes the speaker; if neither 
is included, the initial is [we-], as, in Menomini: 

[kenah] ‘thou’ [kenaP] ‘we’ (inclusive) [kenua?] ‘ye’ 
[nenah] ‘I’ [nena?] ‘we’ (exclusive) 

[wenah] ‘he’ 


[wenuaf] ‘they.’ 
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Samoan, with a distinction of dual and plural numbers, has: 
[aPu] ‘r Iima:ua] ‘we two’ (excl.) [imartou] ‘we’ (excl.) 

[ita:ua] ‘we -two’ (incl.) [ita:tou] ‘we’ (inoL) 
[Poe] ‘thou’ [Poulua] ‘ye two’ [Poutou] ‘ye’ 

[ia] ‘he’ [ila:ua] ‘they two’ [ilartou] ‘th^.’ 

The dual-trial-plural distinction appears in the language of 
Annatom Island (Melanesian) : 

[ainjak] ‘I,’ [aijumrau] ‘we two’ (excl.), [aijumtai] ‘we three’ 
(excl.), [aijama] ‘wc’ (excl.), 

[akaijau] ‘we two’ (incl.), [akataij] ‘we three’ (inch), [akaija] 
‘we’ (incl.), 

[aiek] ‘thou,’ [aijaurau] ‘ye two,’ [aijautaij] ‘ye three,’ [aijaua] 
‘ye,’ 

[aien] ‘he,’ [arau] ‘they two,’ [ahtaij] ‘they three,’ [ara] ‘they.’ 

In many languages, personal-dehnite substitutes appear as 
bound forms. Thus, Latin had definite-personal actors or goals 
in the finite verb-forms: 

amd, ‘I love,’ amds ‘thou lovest,’ amat ‘he (she, it) loves,’ 
amamus ‘we love,’ amStis ‘ye love,’ amant ‘they love,’ 

amor ‘I am loved,’ amaris ‘thou art loved,’ amJatur ‘he (she, it) 
is loved,’ arnamuT ‘we are loved,’ amUminl ‘ye are loved,’ amantur 
‘they are loved.’ 

Some languages, in the same way, include both actor and 
goal, as Cree: [nisa:kiha:w] ‘I love him,’ [nisa:kiha:wak] ‘I love 
them,’ [kisa:kiha:w] ‘thou lovest him,’ [nisa:kihik] ‘he loves me,’ 
[nisa:kihikuna:n] ‘he loves us (excl.),’ [kisa:kihitina:n] ‘we love 
thee,’ [kisa:kihitin] ‘I love thee,’ and so on, through a large 
paradigm. 

Likewise, in Cree, the possessor of an object appears in a bound 
form: [nitastutin] ‘my hat,’ [kitastutin] ‘thy hat,’ [utastutin] 
‘his hat,’ and so on. In all these cases, the third-person bound form 
may stand in cross-reference with a noun antecedent: Latin paier 
amat ‘father he-loves; the father loves’ (§ 12.9). 

The personal-definite system may be elaborated by distinctions 
of identity and non-identity, such as the difference of me and my- 
edf, where the latter form implies identity with the actor (/ 
tposhed myself, § 12.8), or the Scandinavian hans ‘his’ and sin 
‘his (own).’ These differences appear also in bound forms, as in 
the obviative forms of Algonquian (§ 12.8) ; similarly, ancient 
Greek, beside an ordinary bound actor, as in [’elowse] ‘he washed,’ 
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had a niiddle^voice form, where the actor is at the same time affected 
by the action: [e'lowsato] ^he washed himself’ or 'he washed for 
himself.’ 

Other specializations are less common; thus, Cree, beside a 
verb with actor and goal, such as [ninituma:w] 'I ask for him, 
call him,’ [ninitutein] 'I ask for it,’ and a form with actor and two 
goals, [ninitutamawa:w] 'I ask him for it,’ has also a form with 
actor, goal, and interested person [ninitutamwarn] 'I ask for it 
with reference to him,’ that is, 'for his use’ or 'at his behest.’ 

15 . 8 . Demonstrative or deictic 8ubstitution43rpes are based on 
relative nearness to the speaker or hearer. In English we have two 
such types, for nearer and for farther away; they coincide with 
the values of the limiting adjectives this and that (§ 12.14). De- 
monstrative substitutes may be dependent (that is, they may refer 
anaphorically to an antecedent speech-form that names the 
species), or independent. In either case, however, they identify 
the individual object within the (named or unnamed) species. 
Demonstrative pronoun substitution, in English, is made by the 
pronouns this (these), that (those), which differ, by class-cleavage, 
from the limiting adjectives, or by phrases consisting of these 
limiting adjectives plus the anaphoric one (§ 15.5). These forms 
are not ordinarily used to replace personal nouns — for the an- 
ticipatory use in This is my brother; these are my brothers cannot 
be viewed as personal. The dependent substitutes in the singular 
are this one, that one, and the independent this, that; hence we have 
the distinction between, say, of these books, I like this one better 
than that one, but, of unnamed objects, I like this better than that. 
In the plural, however, these and those are in either case used with- 
out the anaphoric ones. 

In French we can see a more differentiated system. There are 
three typ)es of demonstrative limitation and substitution: a gen- 
eral type from which two special types are differentiated by the 
addition of the adverbs ci [si] for nearer position and Zd [la] for 
farther away. The forms of the limiting adjective, the dependent 
pronoun, and the independent pronoim, are distinct: 

ADJBGTiya Depbndbnt Independent 

PRONOUN PRONOUN 

singular ee [sa] 

masculine ce [sa] eelui [saltji] 

feminine ceite [set] celle [sel] 
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AnncTiva Dsmn>niT Unmmmmm 

FBONOtm vaoxovH 

plural 

masculine cea [se] eeux [b0] 

feminine cea [sej cdlea [sel] 

Thus: cette plume-d [set plym si] 'this pen/ de cea deux plumea, 

je pr^hre ceUe-ci d celle-ld [da se d0 pl}un, 3a prefex sel si a sel la] 
‘of these two pens, I prefer this one to that one’; but, of unnamed 
things, je prlfhre ceci d cda [sa si a sa la] 'I prefer this to that/ 
*11)6 pronouns without ei and Id are confined to certain construc- 
tions: de ces deux plumes, je prifhre celle que vous avez [sel ka vuz ave] 
‘of these two pens, I prefer the one you have’; independent: c’ed 
aaaez [s et ase] ‘that’s enough.’ 

Demonstrative substitution-types are not always fuUy distinct 
from definite, and, similarly, demonstrative limiting modifiers 
may merge with mere definite markers of the type ‘the.’ In 
German, more than one dialect has only a single paradigm whose 
forms are used proclitically as a definite article, der Mann [der 
'man] ‘the man,’ and with accent as a demonstrative limiting 
adjective, der Mann ['de:r ’man] ‘that man,’ and as a pronoun, 
der ['de:r] ‘that one.’ This last use, in German, is but slightly 
distinguished from that of the definite pronoun er [e:r] ‘he’; the 
chief difference, perhaps, is the use of der (not er) in the second of 
two paratactic full sentences: es war einmal ein Mann, der hatte 
drei Sohne [es 'va:r ajnima:! ajn 'man, de:r |hate idraj 'z0:ne] 
‘there was once a man, he (literally, ‘that-one’) had three sons.’ 

Many languages distinguish more types of demonstrative sub- 
stitution; thus, some English dialects add yon, for things farthest 
away, to the distinction of this and that. Latin had hie for things 
nearest the speaker, iste for those nearest the hearer; and iOh 
for those farthest away. The Kwakiutl language makes the same 
distinctions, but doubles the number by distinguishing also between 
‘in sight’ and ‘out of sight.’ Cree has [awa] ‘this,’ [ana] ‘that,’ 
and [o;ja] ‘that recently present but now out of sight.’ Eskimo 
has a whole series : [manna] ‘ this one,’ [anna] ‘ that one in the north,’ 
[qanna] ‘that one in the south,’ [panna] ‘that one in the east,’ 
[kaima] ‘that one down there,’ [sanna] ‘that one down in the sea,’ 
[iqqa] ‘that one,’ ttnd so on. 

Outside of pronouns, we have the adverbial forms here : there, 
hither : thither, hence : thence, now : then; the t^forms, however, 
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mergo with simple anaphoric use, as in Ooing to the eircue? Pm 
going there too. Similarly, so (and archaically also thtui) is both 
demonstrative and, more usually, anaphoric (7 hope to do so). 
Forms like (do it) this way, this sort (of thing), this kind (of thing) 
are on the border between substitutes and ordinary linguistic 
forms. 

16. 9. Interrogative substitutes prompt the hearer to supply 
either the species or the identification of the individual; in English, 
accordingly, interrogative substitutes occur only in supplement* 
questions. Of pronouns, we have the independent who? (accusative 
whom?) for personals and what? for non-personals; these ask for 
both species and individual. For non-personals only we have also 
the independent which? asking for identification of the individual 

. object from a limited field, but not for the species. The dependent 
substitutes, asking for the identification of the individual from a 
limited field, are which one? which ones? 

Outside the pronouns, we have the interrogative substitutes 
where? whither? whence? when? how? why? Interrogative verb-sub- 
stitutes occur in some languages, as in Menomini [wefsetkew^l 
'what sort is he?’ 

The limitation of interrogative forms to certain Eyntactic posi- 
tions is quite common. Frequently we find them restricted to 
positions in the predicate of a binary sentence-type. The word- 
order and the plural verb-form in who are they? what are those 
things? are features of this kind. In present-day French, the non- 
personal quoi? [kwa^] ‘what?’ is scarcely ever used as actor or goal, 
but instead, figures as a predicate complement, appearing in the 
conjunct form ^ue [ka], as in qu’est-ce que c’esl? [k e s ka s e^] ‘what 
is it that this is? what’s this? ’ and qu’est-ce qu’il a vu? [k e s k il 
a vy^] ‘what is it that he has seen? what did he see?’ In some 
languages the interrogative substitutes are always predicates of 
equational sentences, as, in Tagalog, ['si:nu aq nagbi'gaj sa i'ju^] 
‘who the one-who-gave to you? who gave it to you?’ or, in Me- 
nomini [awe:? pe:muhnet^] ‘who the-one-walking-by? who is walk- 
ing there?’ 

16. 10. The various possibilities of selecting individual objects 
from a species are represented by all manner of substitute-forms, 
eq>ecially of pronouns. In English, nearly all forms of this sort 
consist of limiting adjectives with the anaphoric one, ones (§ 15.5) 
or of substantive uses, by class-cleavage, of the same words. There 
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are many distinctions, not always rigidly carried out, between 
dependent and independent substitution, and in the latter, between 
personal and non-personal classes. The various limiting adjectives 
differ in treatment; these differences add another line of classifica* 
tion among them (§ 12.14). 

(1) Some limiting adjectives are, like ordinary adjectives, fol- 
lowed by one, ones to form anaphoric substitutes. We have seen 
that this is the case of the singular this, that and, under certain 
conditions, of which? what? It is true also of eocA, every, whatever, 
whichever, and of the phrasal expressions many a, such a, what a. 
Thus, we say he was pleased with the children and gave each one a 
penny. As independent substitutes we use this, that, which, what, 
whichever, whatever of non-personals only; corresponding to every, 
we have personal everybody, everyone and non-personal everyOiing; 
each has no independent form. 

(2) We have both simple pronoun use or combination with the 
anaphoric ones, one, in the case of either, former, latter, laht, neither, 
other, such, and the ordinals, fird, second, etc. The variants differ 
chiefly in connotation. Thus, we say Here are the books; take either 
(one). The word other forms a special sub-class, in that it has a 
plural form, others: You keep this book and I’ll take the others (the 
other ones). In independent use these words serve chiefly as non- 
personals. 

(3) The remaining limiting adjectives are peculiar in not taking 
the anaphoric one, ones. Thus, we say: Here are the books; take one 
(two, three, any, b(A,h, all, a few, some, and so on). The independent 
substitutes show great variety. Thus, all is used as a non-personal: 
AU is not lost; That’s all. On the other hand, one, as an atonic, is 
personal: One hardly knows what to say. Several form compounds 
for independent use, such as the personal somebody, someone, any- 
body, anyone and the non-personal something, anything. 

(4) Several limiting adjectives show an eccentric treatment. 
The article the wi^ the anaphoric one, ones forms a dependent 
substitute, provided some other modifier follows: the one(s) on the 
table; otherwise it does not appear in pronominal use, and the 
definite pronoun serves instead. The article a in combination 
with another adjective does not influence the treatment of the 
latter: many a one; another (one). Otherwise, the article a is 
accompanied by the anaphoric one only in the emphatic form 
not a one. AU other pronominal uses show us one replacing a: to 
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(aA;e an apple there corresponds the pronominal take one. The deter- 
miner no te paralleled by the dependent substitute none, but ordi- 
narily we use instead the combination of not with any (/ didn’t tee 
any); the independent substitutes are the compounds nobody, no 
one, nothing (archaic naught). 

Among these substitution-types, the negative is, of course, 
represented in all languages, and often shows special peculiarities; 
to it belong also the non-pronominal nowhere, never, and sub-stand- 
ard nohow. In many languages, as in most forms of sub-standard 
English, these substitutes are accompanied by the general negative 
adverb: I can't see nothing. The numerative types (aU, one, two, 
three, and so on) seem also to be universal. As to the selective 
types, however, there is great room for variety; other languages 
have substitution-tjrpes that are not exactly matched in English. 
Thus, Russian ['rie-xto] ‘someone’ implies that the speaker can 
(but does not) identify the individual (‘someone told me the other 
day that ...’), while [xto-ni-’buf] does not imply this ability 
(‘there’s someone at the door’). Still another type, ['koj-xto] 
implies that a different individual is selected on different occasions 
(‘now and then someone tries’). 

16. 11. Substitutes frequently are tied up with special syntactic 
functions; thus, we have seen that interrogative substitutes in 
English and many other languages are confined to certain positions 
in the sentence. Some languages have special pronouns for predi- 
cative use. Thus, in Menomini, beside such forms as [nenah] 
‘I,’ [enub] ‘that one’ (animate), [eneh] ‘that’ (inanimate), there 
are parallel forms which ociur only as predicates; the normal sub- 
stitute appears in [kehkeinam eneh] ‘he-knows-it that (thing); 
he knows that,’ but the predicative form in [eneP kerhkenah] 
‘that (thing) that-which-he-knows; that is what he knows,’ or in 
[enuf ke:hkenah] ‘that (person) the-one-who-knows-it; that one 
is the one who knows it.’ These predicative forms vary infiection- 
ally for the same categories as a verb, such as interrogative [enet 
ke:hkenah?] ‘is it that which he knows? is that the thing he 
knows?’ or surprised present [enesa? kerhkenah!] ‘and so that is 
what he knows!’ and so on. 

Our relative substitutes belong to a fairly widespread, but by no 
means universal type: the substitute indicates that the phrase in 
which it figures is an included (or completive) form. In English, 
the phrase has the favorite full-sentence structure (actor^ction 
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ccaistruction), and is marked by the relative substitute as not con- 
stituting a full sentence. Our relatives who {whom^, wkieh, whm, 
when, ihat differ from other substitutes by olasaK^vage. They, 
or their immediate phrase, come first in the clause. We have, 
firsts, the anaphoric type, that, and personal who, non-personal 
whieh: the hoy who {that) ran away, the book which (that) he read; 
the home in which we lived. If the relative substitute fills in its 
clause the position of verbal goal, prepositional axis, or predi^te 
complement, we have here also a zero-substitute: the man I eaw, 
the house we lived in, the hero he was. In ordinary speech, English 
relative clauses identify the individual antecedent; in more formal 
style we have also non-identifying relative clauses with paratactic 
sentence-modulation: the man, who was carrying a big bag, came up 
to the gate. 

In languages with case-forms, the inflection of the relative pro- 
noun is normally determined by the forms in its clause: I saw the 
boy who ran away; the boy whom I saw ran away. In Latin, a normal 
form would be in hoc tntd quam nunc ego dego 'in this life which I 
now lead,’ where the antecedent, vlid happens to be in the ablative 
case (as axis of the preposition in), and the relative pronoun, quam 
'which,’ in the accusative case, as goal of the verb dlgd. However, 
languages with complicated inflection now and then show aftrac- 
tion of the relative pronoun into an inflectional form that belongs 
properly to the antecedent: the Latin form vUa in hSc qua nunc 
ego dSgo, with the same denotation as the above normal form, has 
the relative pronoun qua in the ablative case, concording with the 
antecedent, instead of the accusative case demanded by its position 
in the clause. 

Independent relative substitutes, having no antecedent, allow 
the clause to replace an indication of species: take what(ever) you 
want; ask whom(ever) you like; whoever says so is mistaken. In 
English such clauses are used also as paratactic modifiers of a full 
sentence: whatever he says, I don’t believe him. The same difference 
between dependent and independent use appears in our adverbial 
substitutes: dependent the time (when) he did it; the house where we 
Used; independent we'U see him when he gets here; we visit them 
whenever we can; we take them where(ver) we find them. 
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FORM-CLASSES AND LEXICON 

16. 1. The meanin^ul features of linguistic signaling are of two 
kinds: lexical forms, which consist of phonemes, and grammatical 
forms, which consist of taxemes (features of arrangement, 
§ 10.5). If we extend the term lexical to cover all forms that can be 
stated in terms of phonemes, including even such forms as already 
contain some grammatical features (e.g. poor John or duchess or 
ran), then the parallelism of lexical and grammatical features can 
be exhibited in a set of terms like the following: 

(1) Smallest and meaningless unit of linguistic signaling: 

pkememe; 

(a) lexicsi: phoneme; 

(b) grammatical: taxeme; 

(2) Smallest meaningful unit of linguistic signaling: glossme; 

the meaning of a glosseme is a noeme; 

(a) lexical; morpheme; the meaning of a morpheme is a 
sememe; 

(b) granunatical: tagmeme; the meaning of a tagmeme is an 
episememe; 

(3) Meaningful unit of linguistic signaling, smallest or complex: 

linguistic form; the meaning of a linguistic form is a ftn> 

guistic meaning; 

(a) lexical: lexical form; the meaning of a lexical form is a 
lexical meaning; 

(b) grammatical: grammaiical form; the meaning of a gram- 
matical form is a grammaiical meaning. 

Every lexical form is connected in two directions with gram- 
matical forms. On the one side, the lexical form, even when taken 
by itself, in the abstract, exhibits a meaningful grammatical 
drudure. If it is a Qomplex form, it shows some morphologic or 
syntactic construction {duchess, poor John), and if it is a morpheme, 
it may still exhibit morphologic features (a modified morpheme, 
e.g. men or ran, § 13.7) ; in an unmodified morpheme (man, run) 
we may view the absence of grammatical construction as a positive 
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obaracteristic. On the other side, the lexical form in any actual 
utterance, as a concrete linguistic form, is always accompanied by 
smne grammatical form: it appears in some function, and these 
privileges of occurrence make up, collectively, the grammatical 
function of the lexical form. The lexical form appears in certain 
sentence-types or, if it is a bound form, in none at all; it appears in 
certain positions of certain constructions or, if it is an interjection, 
in few or none; it appears as replaced form in certain substitutions, 
or, if it be a substitute, as substitute in certain substitutions. The 
functions of lexical forms are created by the taxemes of selection 
which help to make up grammatical forms. Lexical forms which 
have any function in common, belong to a common /om-c/oss. 

The functions of lexical forms appear as a very complex ^stem. 
Some functions are common to a great number of forms and define 
a large form-class; for instance, the functions which define the 
English form-class of substantive expressions (serving in the 
sentence-type of call, filling the positions of actor with a verb, of 
goal with a verb, of axis with a preposition; underlying a possessive 
adjective, and so on), are common to an almost imlimited number 
of words and phrases. Different functions may create overlapping 
form-classes; thus, the function of filling the actor position is 
common to substantive expressions and to marked infinitive 
phrases {to scold the boys would be foolish). Other functions may be 
limited to a very few lexical forms or to only a single one; thus, 
phrases with the noun way as center seem to be the only substantive 
expressions which function as adverbs of manner, with the in- 
terrogative substitute how? {this way, the way I do, and so on). 

Particular lexical forms may, by class-cleavage (§ 12.14) exhibit 
unusual combinations of function. Thus, egg is in English a 
bounded noun, {the egg, an egg) but occurs also as a mass noun {he 
spilled egg on his necktie). Salt is a mass noun and accordingly 
underlies a plural only in the specialized meaning ‘kinds of,' but, 
by class-cleavage, there is also a plural salts (as in Epsom salts) 
with the meaning ‘consisting of particles,' in a class with oats, 
grits, and the like. Man is a (bounded, personal) ^ale noun (a 
man, the man, . . . he), but by class-cleavage is treated also as a 
proper noun, parallel in this with God, as in man wants but little, 
man is a mammal. The word one by a complicated class-cleavage 
belongs to five form-classes: as a determiner (§ 12.14) it fulfils 
the requirement that bounded singular nouns be precedM by a 
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modifier of this class (one house, one mile) ; as an ordinary numerar 
tivc it occurs with the definite determiners (the one man, this one 
book, my one friend) ; it replaces a with anaphora of the noun 
(§ 15.10) when no other modifier is present (Here are some apples; 
take one)] it occurs as an independent pronoun for ‘any person in 
generar and in this use is always atonic and underlies the deriva- 
tives one* 8 and oneself (one can*t help oneself); finally, it is the 
anaphoric substitute for nouns after an adjective, and in this use 
forms a plural, ones (the big box and the small one, these boxes and the 
ones in the kitchen, § 15.5). 

16, 2. The grammar of a language includes, then, a very complex 
set of habits (taxemes of selection) by which every lexical form is 
used only in certain conventional functions; every lexical form is 
assigned always to the customary form-classes. To describe the 
grammar of a language, we have to state the form-classes of each 
lexical form, and to determine what characteristics make the 
speakers assign it to those form-classes. 

The traditional answer to this question appears in our school 
grammars, which try to define the form-classes by the class- 
meaning — by the feature of meaning that is common to all the 
lexical forms in the form-class. The school grammar tells us, for 
instance, that a noun is ‘‘the name of a person, place, or thing.^' 
This definition presupposes more philosophical and scientific knowl- 
edge than the human race can command, and implies, further, that 
the form-classes of a language agree with the classifications that 
would be made by a philosopher or scientist. Is fire, for instance, 
a thing? For over a century physicists have believed it to be an 
action or process rather than a thing: under this view, the verb 
bum is more appropriate than the noun fire. Our language supplies 
the adjective hot, the noun heat, and the verb to heat, for what 
physicists believe to be a movement of particles (molecules) in a 
body. Similarly, school grammar defines the class of plural nouns 
by its meaning “more than one'^ (person, place, or thing), but 
who could gather from this that oats is a plural while wheat is a 
singular? Clsfes-meanings, like all other meanings, elude the lin- 
guist’s power of definition, and in general do not coincide with the 
meanings of strictly-defined technical terms. To accept definitions 
of meaning, which at best are makeshifts, in place of an identifica- 
tion in formal terms, is to abandon scientific discourse. 

Class-meanings are merely composites, or, one might say, great- 
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est common factors, of the grammatical meanings which accom- 
pany the forms. To state a class-meaning is to find some formula 
that includes the grammatical meanings in which the forms occur. 
An English finite verb expression (ruTis, ran away^ is very kind, 
scolded the boys, and so on) occurs only in one position of one con- 
struction, namely as action in the actor-action construction (John 
ran away). Even when it is used alone, it appears only as a com- 
pletivte sentence which, accordingly, presupposes an actor. Now, 
we can state the meaning of the actor-action construction very 
roughly as ‘A performs B,' where A is the nominative expression 
(John) and B the finite verb expression (ran away). This state- 
ment defines for us the meanings of the two positions; the mean- 
ing of the actor-position is * performer of B,' and that of the action- 
position is * performed by A.' Therefore, since English finite verb 
expressions occur only and always in this latter position, their 
class-meaning is the same as that of their one position, namely, 
‘performed by an object/ If we define the class-meaning of the 
larger form-class of verbs as ‘action,’ then the class-meaning of 
English finite verb expressions is ‘ (action) performed by an actor/ 

When a form-class has more than one function, its class-meaning 
is harder to state, but is still merely a derivative of the grammatical 
meanings in which the forms occur. English substantive expres- 
sions occur, for instance, in the position of actor in the actor-action 
construction (John ran), with the positional meaning ‘performer 
of an action.’ They occur in the position of goal in the action-goal 
construction (hit John), with a positional meaning something like 
‘undergoer of an action.’ They occur in the position of axis in 
the relation-axis construction (beside John), with a positional 
meaning of, say, 'center from which a relation holds good.’ They 
occur in morphologic construction with the possessive suffix 
(John^s), with the positional meaning of ‘possessor.’ Without list- 
ing all the other functions of English substantive expressions, we 
can say that the class-meaning common to all the lexical forms 
in this form-class is ‘that which can be the performer of an action, 
the undergoer of an action, the center from which a relation holds 
good, the possessor of objects,’ and so on. Whether we can sum 
this up in a shorter formula, depends upon our resources of ter- 
minology; for instance, we can sum up the class-meaning just 
given, under the term ‘object.’ 

These instances suffice to show that class-mea^gB are not 
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clearly-definable units which could serve as a basis for our work, 
but only vague situational features, undefinable in terms of our 
science. The people who speak English and keep their substantive 
expressions within the accepted functions, do not guide themselves 
by deciding whether each lexical form denotes an object. Form- 
classes, like other linguistic phenomena, can be defined, not in 
terms of meaning, but only in terms of linguistic (that is, lexical 
or grammatical) features. 

16. 3. The form-class of a lexical form is determined for the 
speakers (and consequently for the relevant description of a 
language) by the structure and constituents of the form, by the 
inclusion of a special constituent (a marker) ^ or by the identity of 
the form itself. 

(1) A complex fonn is usually Jissigned to a form-class by its 
structure and constituents. An endocentric phrase, for instance, 
such as fresh milk, belongs to the same form-class as its head or 
center (§ 12.10). An exocentric phrase, such as in the home, con- 
tains some characteristic constituent (as, in our example, the 
preposition in) which determines its form-class. Thus, the form- 
class of a phrase is usually determined, at bottom, by the form- 
class of one or more of the included words. For this reason the 
speaker (and the grammarian) need not deal separately with 
each phrase; the form-class of almost any phrase is known if we 
know the syntactic constructions and the form-classes of words. 
The form-classes of words are therefore fundamental for syntax. 
Our school grammar recognizes this: it tries, by a mistaken method, 
to be sure, to determine the form-classes of words, particularly 
the most inclusive of these form-classes (parts of speech), and then 
shows how phrases are constructed. 

(2) Sometimes the function of a phrase is determined by some 
special constituent, a marker. For instance, in English, a phrase 
consisting of the preposition to and an infinitive expression, belongs 
to the special form-class of marked infinitive phrases, whose func- 
tion differs from that of unmarked infinitive expressions, since 
they serve as actors (to scold the boys was foolish) and as attributes 
of nouns, verbs, and adjectives (a chance to go; he hopes to go; glad 
to go). The determining adjectives form noun phrases which are 
distinguished by cIosmx^: this fresh milk cannot take adjective modi- 
fiers as can fresh milk or milk (§ 12.10). Whenever a form-class of 
small extent determines a peculiar function in phrases, we may 
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regard its forms as markers. Thus, our determining adjectives, 
our prepositions, our co-ordinating conjunctions, and our subor- 
dinating conjunctions, may be viewed as markers; they are small 
form-classes, and the presence of any of their forms in a phrase de- 
termines something about the form-class of this phrase. Other ex- 
amples of markers are the particles of Chinese or Tagalog (§ 12.13). 

(3) Finally, lexical forms may belong arbitrarily or irregularly 
to aYorm-class that is indicated neither by their structure nor 
by a marker. For instance, the phrase in case has the structure 
of preposition plus substantive and yet serves as a subordinating 
conjunction: In case he isrCt there, donH wait for him. The phrases 
this way, that way, the other way, the same way have substantive 
structure, but are used as verb-mod’fiers of the special sub-class 
(manner) that has the interrogative substitute how? Similarly, 
quite a few English nouns and noun phrases serve as verb-modifiers 
in the when? class, either alone or in phrases: Sunday, last ivinter, 
tomorrow morning. The form-classes of English words are largely 
arbitrary: there is nothing to tell us that man, hoy, lad, son, father 
are male nouns, that run, bother are verbs, that sad, red, green 
are adjectives, and so on. In particular, of course, the form-class 
of every morpheme is arbitrarily determined. A complete descrip- 
tion of a language will list every form whose function is not de- 
termined either by structure or by a marker; it will include, ac- 
cordingly, a lexicon, or list of morphemes, which indicates the 
form-class of each morpheme, as well as lists of all complex forms 
whose function is in any way irregular. 

16. 4. Form-classes are not mutually exclusive, but cross each 
other and overlap and are included one within the other, and so 
on. Thus, in English, the nominative expressions (which serve as 
actors) include both substantives and marked infinitives {to scold 
the boys would be foolish). On the other hand, among the substan- 
tives are some pronoun-forms which, by over-differentiation, do 
not serve as actors: me, vs, him, her, them, whom. One group of 
substantives, the gerunds {scolding), belongs to a form-class with 
infinitives and with other verb-forms, in serving as head for cer- 
tain types of modifiers, such as a goal {scolding the boys). For 
this reason a system of parts of speech in a language like English 
cannot be set up in any fully satisfactory way: our list of parts 
of speech will depend upon which functions we take to be the most 
important. 
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One can often distinguish, however, between great form-classes 
like the above, and petty form-clases like that of foot, goose, tooth 
or of ox (with irregular plural-forms). Large form-classes which 
completely subdivide either the whole lexicon or some important 
form-class into form-classes of approximately equal sise, are called 
categories. Thus, the English parts of speech (substantive, verb, 
adjective, and so on) are categories of our language. So are 
singular and plural substantives, since these two form-classes, of 
approximately equal size, completely subdivide the form-class of 
substantives. In general, inflectional forms, what with the parallel 
occurrence in every paradigm, represent categories — for instance, 
the various forms of the verb-paradigm, including the congruence- 
forms of finite verbs (am : is : are or was : were) and, crossing 
these, the tenses and modes of finite verbs {he is : he was : he were). 

Not all categories, however, are inflectional. The selection of the 
pronouns he versus she divides our personal nouns into the cate- 
gories of male and female; yet there is no inflection or regular 
derivation to distinguish these, but only a sporadic use of markers 
{count : countess, Paul : Pauline, Albert : Alberta) or of entirely 
irregular derivation {duck : drake, goose : gander) or of composition 
{he-goat, billy-goat, bull-buffalo) or suppletion {son : daughter, ram : 
ewe) or merely class-cleavage (a teacher ... he; a teacher . . . she; 
Francis : Frances). 

Again, some categories are syntactic, and appear not in inflec- 
tion, but in phrases. Such are the categories of indefinite and 
definite substantives (a book : the book), or, in our verbs, the as- 
pects {wrote : was writing), completion {wr<Ae : had written), or 
voice {wrote : was written). 

The categories of a language, especially those which affect 
morphology {book : books, he : she), are so pervasive that anyone 
who reflects upon his language at all, is sure to notice them. In 
the ordinary case, this person, knowing only his native language, or 
perhaps some others closely akin to it, may mistake his categories 
for universal forms of speech, or of ‘‘human thought,” or of the 
universe itself. This is why a good deal of what passes for “logic” 
or “metaphysics” is me^ly an incompetent restating of the chief 
categories of the philosopher’s language. A task for linguists of the 
future will be to compare the categories of different languages and 
see what features are universal or at least widespread. Thus, a 
form-class comparable to our substantive expressions, with a 
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(^MB-meaning something like 'object/ seems to exist ereiywhete, 
though in many languages it is not an arbitrary class, like ow 
substantive part of speech, but depends largely upon the presence 
of markets, as in Malayan or Chinese (§ 12.13). 

16. 6. Our knowledge of the practice world may du>w that some 
linguistic categories agree with classes of real things. It may be, 
for instance, that our non-linguistic world consists of objects, 
actions, qualities, manners, and relations, comparable with the 
substantives, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions ci our 
language. In this case it would still be true, however, that many 
other languages do not recognize these classes in their part^f- 
speech system. Mo^ver, we should still have to determine the 
English parts of speech not by their correspondence with differmt 
aspects of the practical world, but merely by their functions in 
English sjmtax. 

This appears plainly in the circumstance that languages with an 
elaborate part-of-speeoh system always contain abstract forms; 
they have parallel forms with the same lexical meaning for use in 
different syntactic positions. Thus, a verb like run or an adjective 
like smooth cannot serve as an actor, but we have for this function 
the abstract noun forms run (as in the run wiU warm you up) and 
smoothness. It is an error to suppose that abstract forms like these 
occur only in the languages of literate peoples; they occur in all 
languages that limit different form-classes to different sjmtactic 
positions. 

Linguistic categories, then, cannot be defined in philosophical 
terms; having defined them in formal terms, we may have great 
difficulty in describing their meaning. To show this, we need only 
glance at some of the more familiar categories. 

Number, as it appears in our singulars and plurals, seems to be 
close to some universal trait of human response; yet, cases like 
oats versus wheat, or Epsom salts versus table salt, seem to have 
little non-linguistic justification. 

The categories of gender in Englidi are close to our non-linguistic 
recognition of personality and sex, but even here some animals 
{the bull ... he or it) and other thinp (the good ship ... she ox 
it) ate variously treated. The gender-categories of most Indo- 
European languages, such as the two of French or the three of 
German (§ 12.7), do not agree with anything in the practical world, 
and this is true of most such classes. In the Algonquian languages, 
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all persons and animals belong to one category, an ‘animate’ 
gen^r, but so do some other objects, such as ‘raspberry,’ ‘kettle,’ 
and ‘knee’; all other objects (including, for instance, ‘strawberry,’ 
‘bowl,’ ‘dbow’} belong to the other, ‘inanimate’ gender. Some 
of the Bantu languages run up to as high as twenty such classes; 
distinctions of number, however, are merged with the gender- 
classification. 

Case-categories, ranging from two, as in English {he : him), 
up to twenty or so, as in Finnish, resemble various situations of the 
practical world, but never with any consistency. Thus, in German, 
the goal of a verb is in the accusative case, as in er mich [ear 
'Ba:t mix] ‘he asked me (for something),’ but certain verbs have 
it in the dative case, as er dankte mir [e:r 'dagkte mi:r] ‘he thanked 
me’; compare the Latin examples in § 12.8. 

The categories of tense have a surface rationality, especially in a 
language like Latin, which distinguishes present (cantai ‘he sings’), 
past {cantdvit ‘he sang’), and future {cantdbit ‘he will sing’), but 
even here one soon finds that these categories disagree with our 
non-linguistic analysis: the “historical present” is used in Latin, 
as in English, of past events, and the meanings of the Latin tense- 
forms are mixed up with considerations other than relative time. 

The English categories of aspect distinguish between ‘punctual’ 
action (some grammarians call it ‘perfective’), envisaged as a unit 
{he wrote the letter), and ‘durative’ action (some call it ‘imperfeo- 
tive’), which extends over a segment of time during which other 
things can happen {he was writing the letter). This distinction is at 
best hard to define for the practical world, and in English suffers 
marked dislocations; some verbs, for instance, appear persistently 
in punctual form {I think he is there; he is funny) and are durative 
only in special onstructioiis or meanings (7 am thinking of him; 
he is being funny). In Russian, which has much the same aspects 
as English, certain verbs, such as ‘eat’ and ‘drink,’ appear per- 
sistently in durative form. 

A common verb-category that is lacking in English, is iteration, 
which distinguishes between an action occurring once and a re- 
peated action, as, in Russian [on be'jal do'moj] ‘he was running 
home’ (on one particular occasion) and [on 'begal do'moj] ‘he 
ran home; he was running home ’ (repeatedly, e.g. every day).^ 

^ In English, iteration plays no part in the verb-form: he played tennie every day 
(punctr**^' and he ioa$ jdayino tennis every day (durative) are like he played a eel of 
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Perfection contrasts contemporary, 'imperfectic' action with 
^perfectic' action, whose effect is contemporary; Jc writes versus 
he has written; he is writing versus he has been writing; he wrote 
versus he had vritten; he was writing versus he had been writing. 
The difference is scarcely definable in terms of practical situation, 
and different languages show different distributions. 

English has many modes, distinguishing various approaches of 
an action to its actual occurrence. Morphologically, English dis- 
tinguishes between ‘real’ (he is here) and ‘unreal’ (if he were heie); 
syntactically, English recognizes a whole series by the peculiarity 
of certain irregular (^auxiliary’) verbs which are followed by an 
infinitive without to: he will write, shall write, can write, must write, 
may write. We may observe that in these combinations the in- 
finitive is rather persistently punctual, and only now and then 
durative (I shall be writing) ; in Russian, the future tense, which 
corresponds fairly well to our shairmd will phrases, distinguishes 
aspect just as exactly as do the present and past tenses. The uses 
of different modes are tied up in many languages with differences 
of syntactic position and congruence. In English, for instance, the 
unreal appears only in clauses introduced by if or though, or in 
combination with the phrasal mode-forms (he would help us, unreal 
of he will help us). Similar complications appear in the uses of the 
various modes of other languages, as, in French, je pense quHl 
vient [39 pfls k i vjg] ‘I think he is coming,’ with the verb of the 
clause in the ‘indicative’ (actual) mode, but je ne pense pas quHl 
vienne [3a n pds pa k i vjen] ‘I don’t think he is coming,’ with the 
verb of the clause in the ‘subjunctive’ (possible) mode. 

16. 6. We saw in § 16.3 that the function of some forms is 
determined by their constituents or their construction. Any func- 
tion that is so determined is said to be regular, and a function 
which is not so determined is said to be irregular. Thus, if we know 
that the words fox and ox a^e singular common nouns, wavering 
between non-personal and male personal gender, then we can say 
that fox has the regular function of combining with the plural- 
sufiSx [-iz] in the form foxes (since this function is shared by an 
unlimited number of singular nouns), but that ox has the irregular 

tennU (punctual) and he voca playing a eet of tennis (durative). In Latin, French, 
and modern Greek, repeated action and durative action are merged in one class: 
French il icrivait [il ekrivej is both 'he was writing' and ‘he wrote (repeatedly); 
he used to write.' In Russian, repeated actions are classed as durative, but, within 
the durative class, arc distinct, at least for certain verbs, from single actions. 
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function of combining with the plural-6uffi:tc [- 1 ^]. Linguists usually 
apply the tenns regular and irregular to the form itself, saying, for 
instance, that the noun fox is regular and the noun oz irregular; 
we must specify, of course, the function with respect to which 
these terms hold good, since in their other functions the noims fox 
and ox are quite alike. By another extension of these terms, lin- 
guists apply them also to the resultant forms in which the functions 
appear, saying, for instance, that the plural noun foxes is regular 
and the plural noun oxen irregular. 

The speaker can use a form in a regular function even when he 
has never heard the resultant form : he may utter a form like foxes, 
for instance, even when he has never heard this particular plural. 
He can use a form in an irregular function only if he has heard it 
used in this function: the form oxen is uttered only by speakers 
who have heard it from other speakers. In the description of a 
language, accordingly, regular ffinctions are stated for whole form- 
classes, in the mass: we can state the regular plural-formation of 
English nouns without attempting to list all the nouns in the 
language. Irregular functions, on the other hand, force us to list 
all the forms of the class: we have to mention the noun ox as 
taking -cn in the plural, and the nouns foot, tooth, goose as taking 
substitution of [ij] in the plural, and so on. 

If we insist on this distinction, we may say that any form which 
a speaker can utter without having heard it, is regular in its im- 
mediate constitution and embodies regular functions of its con- 
stituents, and any form which a speaker can utter only after he 
has heard it from other speakers, is irregular. Strictly speaking, 
then, every morpheme of a language is an irregularity, since the 
speaker can use it only after hearing it used, and the reader of a 
linguistic description can know of its existence only if it is listed 
for him. The lexicon is really an appendix of the grammar, a list 
of basic irregularities. This is all the more evident if meanings 
are taken into consideration, since the meaning of each morpheme 
belongs to it by an arbitrary tradition. In a language like English, 
where each morpheme is arbitrarily assigned to some grammatical 
class, this feature also is an irregularity: the speaker must learn 
from experience and the describer must list the fact that pin is 
a noim, spin a verb, thin an adjective, in a preposition, and so on. 
This task also is customarily assigned to the lexicon; the grammar 
lists only the kinds of irregularity that are not present in all 
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the mcwphemes of a language, and the terms regular and irregular 
are used only of features that appear in the grammar. 

If vre make this restriction, it is obvious that most speech'forms 
are regular, in the sense that the ^aker who knows the constitu- 
ents and the grammatical pattern, can utter them without ever 
having heard them; moreover, the observer cannot hope to list 
them, since the possibilities of combination are practically infinite. 
For instance, the classes of nominative expressions and finite 
verb expressions in English are so large that many px>s8ible actor- 
action forms — say, a red-headed plumber bought five oranges — 
may never before have been uttered; by the same token, however, 
we cannot be sure that this is true of any particular combination 
which we may chance to hear. A grammatical pattern (sentence- 
type, construction, or substitution) is often called an analogy. 
A regular analogy permits a speaker to utter speech-forms which 
he has not heard; we say that he* utters them on the analogy of 
similar forms which he has heard. 

An irregular analogy, on the other hand, may cover a number 
of forms, but a speaker will rarely utter a new form on the analogy 
of those which he has heard. For instance, the phrases at leaH, at 
most, at best, at worst, at first, at last are built up on the same pat- 
tern (at plus adjective in -st), but the analogy is limited to a very 
few forms. In at all (where the adjective does not end in -st and 
the sandhi is irregular) or in don’t we have a unique analogy. 
When the automobile came into use, one speaker was as well able 
as another to form the compound aiUomcibtle-driver, on the analogy 
of cab-driver, truck-driver, and so on; a compound like cranberry, 
on the other hand, with its unique first member, is uttered only 
by speakers who have heard it. If we take meaninp into considera- 
tion, we can say the same of a speaker who uses the term blackbird 
of the species of bird to which it customarily applies, for the com- 
pound bears this meaning by an arbitrary tradition. A form like 
charledoner ‘one who performs the dance caUed charleston’ is 
formed on the regular analogy of dancer, waltzer, two-stepper, and 
so on; a form like duchess (§ 10.6) is unique. On the border-line 
we have cases like the feminines in -ess, which on the whole *aie 
limited to traditional forms: we say poetess, sculptress, but not 
*paintress; occasionally, however, a speaker will extend this an- 
alogy, uttering such forms as, say, profitee,ess, swindleress. Even 
our root-forming morphemes (§ 14.9) have some flexibility; hear- 
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ing a form like squunch in a meaning 'step with suction^noise on 
wet ground/ we cannot tell whether the speaker has heard it or 
is using the analogy of [skw*], as in squirt^ squash, and [-ab^], 
as in crunch. 

The regular analogies of a language are habits of substitution. 
Suppose, for instance, that a speaker had never heard the form 
give Annie the orange, but that he had heard or spoken a set of 
forms like the following: 

Baby is hungry. Poor Baby! Baby^s orange. Give Baby the orange! 
Papa is hungry. Poor Papa! Papa^s orange. Give Papa the orange! 
Bill is hungry. Poor Bill! BilVs orange. Give Bill the orange! 

Annie is hungry. Poor Annie! Annie* s orange 

He has the habit, now, — the analogy, ~ of using Annie in 
the same positions as Baby, Papa, Bill, and accordingly, in the 
proper situation, will utter the new form Give Annie the orange! 
When a speaker utters a complex form, we are in most cases unable 
to tell whether he has heard it before or has created it on the an- 
alogy of other forms. The utterance of a form on the analogy of 
other forms is like the solving of a proportional equation with an 
indefinitely large set of ratios on the left-hand side: 

Baby is hungry : Annie is hungry 

Poor Baby : Poor Annie = Give Baby the orange : x 

Baby*s orange : Annie* s orange 

or 

dog : dogs 
pickle : pickles 
potato : potatoes 
piano : pianos 

16. 7. The power or wealth of a language consists of the mor- 
phemes and the tagmemes (sentence-types, constructions, and 
substitutions). The number of morphemes and tagmemes in any 
language runs well into the thousands. In every language, more- 
over, many complex forms carry specialized meanings which 
cannot figure in a purely linguistic description but are practically 
of ^at importance. The linguist can determine, for instance, 
that English compounds of the type blackbird, bluebird, whitefish, 
or phrases of the t3rpe give out, fall out, throw up, bear specialized 
meanings, but he cannot evaluate these meanings, although in 
practical life they are fully as useful as any sememe. 
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Popularly, the wealth of a language is supposed to depend upon 
the number of different words which it uses, but this number is 
indeterminate, since words are freely formed according to the 
analogies of morphologic construction. For instance, having 
counted play, player ^ and dance, shall we count dancer as a fourth 
word, even though it contains no additional glosseme? If so, 
then the number of words in any language is practically infinite. 
When we are told that Shakspere used 20,000 different words in 
his writings, and Milton in his poems some 8,000, we mistakenly 
conclude that less eloquent speakers use far fewer. It is an indica- 
tion of Shakspere’s genius that he used so many different words 
in so small a volume of speech as is contained in his works, but 
this volume of speech is small compared to the amount which 
even a taciturn person will utter in the course of a year. The 
myths about peasants, workingmen, or savages who use only 
a few hundred words have no foundation in fact; in so far as om 
can count words (ignoring, for instance, the inflected forms of a 
language like ours), every adult speaker uses at least somewhere 
round 20,000 to 30,000 words; if he is educated — that is, if he 
knows technical and learned words — he uses many more. Every- 
one, moreover, understands more words than he uses. 

The relative frequency of the various lexical and grammatical 
units (morphemes and tagmemes) in a language can be studied 
wherever we have copious records of normal utterances. In the 
next chapters we shall see that our lack of such records is one of 
the impediments to the historical study of language — for fluc- 
tuations in the frequency of glossemes play an important part in 
the changes that occur in every language. 

The frequency of most lexical forms is doubtless subject to a 
great deal of superficial fluctuation, according to the practical 
circumstances. A word like thimhle^ say, or stave, might not occur 
at all in long stretches of speech; yet such forms as these are used 
by everyone when the occasion presents itself. The most frequent 
forms, on the other hand, both lexical and, especially, grammatical, 
are constantly demanded by the structure of the language. Such 
counting as has been done has been confined to words. It is found 
that the commonest words (the, to, is, etc.) make up a consistently 
high percentage of what is spoken. 

16. 8. The practical question as to what things can be said in 
different languages, is often confused with questions of word- 
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meanings and of categories. One language will use a phrase where 
another uses a single word and still another a bound fcnm. A mean- 
ing that is categoric in one language (as, for instance, plurality 
of objects in English) may appear only imder particular practical 
stimuli in another language. As to denotaiion, whatever can be 
said in one language can doubtless be said in any other: the differ- 
ence will concern only the structure of the forms, and their con- 
notation. What one language expresses by a single morpheme 
will in another language require perhaps a long phrase; what 
one language says in a word may appear in another language as 
a phrase or as an af&x. Elements of meaning that appear in one 
language because they belong to some category, even though they 
are irrelevant to the practical situation, will be absent in another 
language. In English we say Pikers Peak is high with a present- 
tense verb; in Chinese or in Russian there would be no present- 
tense element in a similar message. 

It is a striking fact that the smallest units of signaling, the glos- 
semes, of different languages, differ vastly in practical value. This 
is true even of closely related languages. Where we say ride, 
German says reiten [‘rajten] for riding on an animal, but fahren 
['fa:ren] for other kinds of riding, as in a vehicle. Where we say 
on, German says avf when the force of gravity helps the contact, 
as in ‘on the table,^ but otherwise a/t, as in ‘on the wall.' Our 
morning matches the French maiin [mat 2], except when the 
morning is viewed as a segment of time during which something 
else can happen, as in ‘ I slept all morning ' or ‘ during the morning ' ; 
in this case French uses a derivative matinee [matine]. Even things 
which are easily defined and classified, receive the most diverse 
treatment in different languages. Nothing could be more definite 
than terms for simple biological relationship between persons. 
Yet, beside words corresponding to our brother and sister, German 
has a plural Geschwister [ge'jvister] that includes both sexes, as in 
Wieviele Geschvnster haben Sie? [vi: 'fi:le ge'jvister 'ha:ben zi:?]^ 
‘How many brothers and (or) sisters have you?' Some languages 
have here one word, regardless of gender, as Tagalog [kapa'tid]; 
our brother corresponds to a Tagalog phrase [kapa'tid na la'laiki], 
where the last word means ‘male,’ and our sister to [kapa'tid na 
ba'baiji], with the attribute ‘female.’ On the other hand, some 
languages insist upon relative age: Chinese ['ko^ ko^] ‘elder 
brother,' [‘^juQ* ti*] ‘younger brother,' [*^je® ^je*l ‘elder sister,' 
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('mej* mej<] 'younger sister.’ An even more oomplieated tenninol> 
ogy appears in Menomini, which we can best elucidate if we use 
term sibling to mean 'brother or sister.’ In Menomini the 
terms are [nefneh] 'my elder brother,’ [neme;h] 'my elder sister/ 
[nehse:h] 'my youn|^ sibling/ [neko;/seiuaw] 'my sibling of* 
opposite sex’ (i.e. 'my brother’ when a woman says it, 'my sister’ 
whm a man says it), [ne:hkah] 'my brother (man speaking),’ 
[nertekeh] 'my sister (woman speaking).’ The general tenn 
[ni.'tesjanak] 'my siblings’ is used in the plural when the siblings 
are of both sexes and not all younger than the possessor. 

Terms of relationship not only vary as in the above examples, 
but also are used in situations that one caimot define. The Me- 
nomini terms for ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ are used also for cousins, 
provided the related parents are of the same sex: a man says 
[neihkah] of his father’s brother’s son, and so on. Moreover, these 
and some other terms are inherited; my father’s brother’s son’s son 
is also [ne:hkah]. Consequently, the meaning really hinges on the 
consistency with which these relationships are remembered and 
recognized. 

In the same way, plant-names, for example, are perhaps nowhere 
used in a way that would be consistent with a botanist’s classi- 
fication — even aside from such vague terms as tree, shrub, bush, 
herb, reed, grass. 

Even in such a sphere as that of the numbers, languages show 
many deviations. Our system of decimal numbers (hventy-tvoo, 
ihirty-Jwe, etc.) shows traces of a duodecimal or twelves i^rstem 
{eleven, twelve instead of *one-teen, *two-teen). Other irregularities 
are formal, as two : twenty : second : half, or three : thirteen, thirty, 
third. Furthermore, the connotation of certain numbers like three, 
seven, thirteen, and of additional terms like dozen, score, gross, can- 
not be stated mathematically. In Danish there is an admixture of a 
vigesimal or twenties system. In French one counts from ‘sixty’ 
to ‘seventy-nine’ without a special word for the intervening 
multiple of ten: ‘seventy’ is soixarUe-dix [swasat-dis] ‘sixty-ten’; 
'seventy-one' is soixante et onae [swasat e 6z] 'sixty and eleven/ 
and so on ; ‘ eighty ' is quatre-vingt [katro vg] ‘four-twenties/ 
and then one counts up twenty more to reach one-hundred : thus, 
‘ninety-two’ is quatri-vingt douze [katro vg du:z] ‘four-twenties- 
twelve.’ Peoples who have little use for higher numbers may 
use very few: the Kham Bushmen are said to count by simple 
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numben only to 'three,* and to use ‘two and two’ for 'four/ 
and soon. 

In othei^ spheres which are subject to scientific analysis, this 
msy still provide no gauge for the linguistic classification. Color, 
’ for instance, is a mattex' of frequency of refracted or reflected lif^t* 
waves. Ilie visible spectrum is an unbroken scale of frequencies. 
Different languages use different color-names (such as our red, 
orange, ydlm, green, blue, mold, § 9.1) for different parts of this 
scale. We should have a hard time deciding at what points on t^e 
actual scale the domain of each English color-name begins and 
ends. If we showed people colors in minute grades of variety, we 
should find that between the frequencies which were named con- 
sistently, say, as yellow and as green, there would be a border-zone, 
where the naming wavered. If we went outside the European 
culture-sphere, we should find entirely different distributions. 

For most of our meanings we have not even this approach to an 
external standard. Terms which relate to social behavior, such as 
hve, friend, kind, hale could be defined in terms of ethnology, folk- 
lore, and sociology, provided these studies had reached a perfection 
and accuracy undreamed of today. Terms which relate to states 
of the speaker’s body that are perceptible only to him, such as 
queasy i guahnish, sad, gay, glad, happy, could be defined only if 
we had a minute knowledge of what goes on inside a living person’s 
body. Even all this would not suffice for linguistic meanings that 
have less practical bearing, such as categories of noun-gender or 
verbal aspect. There seems to be no practical criterion by which 
the gender of a noun in German, French, or Latin could be deter- 
mined: to define the meaning of the episememe ‘masculine’ in such 
a language would be simply to list the markers of masculine nouns 
and the nouns that belong arbitrarily to the class, and to say that 
whatever is common, in the practical world, to all these objects, 
is the “meaning” of the masculine gender-category. The same is 
true of the verbal aspects of English: the difference between wrote 
and was writing is so elusive and differs so much for different verbs 
and in different phrases, that the definer, after stating the main 
principles, cannot do better than to resort to a demonstration by 
means of examples. 



CHAPTER 17 


WRITTEN RECORDS 

♦ 

17. 1. The language of any speech-community appears to an 
observer as a complicated signaling-system, of the kind that has 
occupied us in the preceding chapters of this book. A language 
presents itself to us, at any one moment, as a stable structure of 
lexical and grammatical habits. 

This, however, is an illusion. Every language is undergoing, at 
all times, a slow but unceasing process of linguistic change. We 
have direct evidence of this change in the case of communities 
which possess written records of their earlier speech. The English 
of the King James Bible or of Shakspere is unlike the Englidi of 
today. The fourteenth-century English of Chaucer is intelligible 
to us only if we use a glossary. The ninth-century English of King 
Alfred the Great, of which we have contemporary manuscript 
records, seems to us like a foreign language; if we could meet 
English-speakers of that time, we should not understand their 
speech, or they ours. 

The speed of ling.iistic change cannot be stated in absolute 
terms. A speaker has no difficulty, in youth, in conversing with his 
grandparents, or, in age, in conversing with his grandchildren, yet 
a thousand years — say, thirty to forty generations — have 
sufficed to change the English language to the extent we have just 
indicated. During these generations, it must have seemed to each 
London-English mother that her children were learning to speak 
the same kind of English as she had learned in her infancy. Lin- 
guistic change is far more rapid than biological change, but prob- 
ably slower than the changes in other human institutions. 

Linguistic change interests us especially because it oilers the 
only possibility of explaining the phenomena of language. Speak- 
ers acquire their habits from earlier speakers; the only explanation 
of their habits lies in the habits of these earlier speakers. If we 
aE^, for instance, why present-day speakers use the form dog for 
the animal ‘canis domesticus,’ or, let us say, \yhy they add the 
sufBx [-iz, z, -s] to derive plural from singular nouns, the obvious 
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answer is that they acquired these habits, in infancy, from the 
older people round them; if we then ask the same questions about 
the habits of these older people, we are referred to the habits of 
still older people, and so on, back into time, without limit. If we 
could realise our diagram of density of communication (§ 3.4), in 
which every speaker was represented by a dot and every utterance 
by an arrow from the .dot that represented the speaker to the dot 
or dots that represented the hearer or hearers, we should find that 
the networic reached indefinitely back into time. 

In the normal case, then, the explanation for a speech-habit is 
simply the existence of the same habit at an earlier time. Where 
linguistic change has been at work, however, the explanation will 
be the existence of some other habit at an earlier time, plus the 
occurrence of the change. Our lexical habit, for instance, of using 
the word meat ‘edible flesh,’ is not very old; a few centuries ag^o, 
the word flesh was used in this meaning, and the word meal meant 
‘food.’ The explanation of our present-day habit, in this case, 
consists in (1) the earlier habit, and (2) the intervening change. 
Since linguistic change never stops, it sooner or later affects every 
habit in a language; if we know enough of the speech of the past, 
the second type of explanation will apply to every present-day 
speech-form. 

Since written records give us direct information about the 
speech-habits of the past, the first step in the study of linguistic 
change, wherever we have written records, is the study of these 
records. 

We today are so used to reading and writing that we often con- 
fuse these activities with language itself (§ 2.1). Writing is a rel- 
atively recent invention. It has been in use for any considerable 
length of time in only a few speech-communities, and even in these 
its use has been confined, until quite recently, to a very few persons. 
A speech-utterance is the same, whether it receives a written 
record or not, and, in principle, a language is the same, regardless 
of the extent to which speech-utterances of this language are 
recorded in writing. For the linguist, writing is, except for certain 
matters of detail, merely an external device, like the use the 
phonograph, which happens to preserve for our observation some 
features of the speech of past times. 

17. 2. Writing is an outgrowth of drawing. Probably all peoples 
make pictures by painting, drawing, scratching, or carving. These 
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pictures, aside from other uses (§ 2.9), sometimes serve as me»> 
sages or reminders — that is, they modify the conduct of the 
beholder — and they may be persistently used in this way. The 
Indians of North America are skilful draftsmen, and in older 
times made extensive practical use of pictures. Thus, we are told 
of an Ojibwa Indian who owned a long strip of birch>bark with a 
series of pictures, which he used to remind himself of the succession 
of verses in a sacred song. The third picture, for instance, repre- 
sents a fox, because the third verse of the song says something 
about a fox, and the sixth picture represents an owl, because the 
sbcth verse says, “It is an ill omen.” A Mandan Indian sent the 
following picture to a fur-trader: in the center are two crossed 
lines; at one side of these lines are outline drawings of a gun and of 
a beaver, with twenty-nine parallel strokes above the picture of the 
beaver; at the other side of the crossed lines are drawings of a 
fisher, an otter, and a buffalo. This means: “I am ready to trade 
a fisher-skin, an otter-skin, and a buffalo-hide for a gun and thirty 
beaver-pelts.” 

Records and messages of this sort are usually spoken of as 
"picture-writing,” but this term is misleading. The records and 
messages, like writing, have the advantage of being permanent 
and transportable, but they fall short of writing in accuracy, since 
they bear no fixed relation to linguistic forms and accordingly do 
not share in the delicate adjustment of the latter. 

We have no record of any people’s progress from this use of 
pictures to the use of real writing, and can only guess at the 
steps. In the use of pictures we can often see the beginnings of 
the transition, and traces of it remain in the actual systems of 
writing. 

Real writing uses a limited number of conventional e 3 anbols. 
We must suppose, therefore, that in the transition the pictures 
became conventionalized. The way of outlining each animal, for 
instance, becomes so fixed that even a very imperfect sketch leaves 
no doubt as to the species of animal. To some degree this is true 
of the pictures of American Indians. In actual ^sterns of writing 
we often find symbols which stiU betray this origin. In the so-called 
hieroglyphic writing of ancient Egypt, most of the symbols ate 
conventional but realistic pictures, and many of them actually 
denote the name of the object which they represent; thus, the 
picture of a goose (drawn always in the same way) denotes the 
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word [s?J ^ which means In Chinese writingi some of the 

symbols, such as, for instance, the symbol for the word (ma®) 
'horse,’ still resemble a picture of the meaning of the word, and 
this is sometimes true of the older shapes of characters whose 
modern form shows no such resemblance. 

When the picture has bt'come rigidly conventionalized, we may 
call it a character. A character is a uniform mark or set of marks 
which people produce under certain conditions and to w’hich, 
accordingly, they respond in a certain way. Once this habit is 
established, the resenihlance of the character to any particular 
object is of secondary’ importance, and may be obliterated by 
changes in the convention of forming the character. These changes 
are often due to the nature of the writing-materials. Some of 
the characters of the cuneiform wanting of the ancient Mesopota- 
mian peoples still betray their origin in pielures, but for the most 
part this is not the case; the characters con>ist of longer and shorter 
wedge-shaped strokes in various arrangements, and evidently 
got this shape l)C'caus(* th('y were scratched into tough clay. In the 
hieroglyphic writing of ancient ICgypt the characters were carefully 
painted, but for rapid writing with a reed brush on papyiais the 
Egyptians developed a simplified and rounded version (known as 
hieratic waiting) whose characters have lost all resemblance to 
pictures. Our own writing is ultimately derived from the ancient 
Egyptian, but no one could recognize pictures in our hitters; as a 
matter of fact, our letter F still has the tw^o horns of the snail 
which was pictured in the hieroglyphic ancestor of this letter. 

The other, more important phasc^ of the transition from the use 
of pictures to real writing, is the a.ssociation of the characters with 
linguistic forms. Most situations contain features that do not lend 
themselves to picturing; the pictun'-user resorts to all sorts of 
devices that will elicit the proper response. Thus, we saw the 
Indian drawing twenty-nine strokes above his beaver to represent 
the number of beaver-ptdts, Inst(*ad of depicting the process of 
exchange by a scries of pictures, he represented it by two crossed 
lines with the sets of traded objects at either side. The Ojibwa 
represented "ill omen” by an owl, in accordance, no doubt, with 
some tribal belief. 

When the picture-user was confronted by a problem of this kind, 
we may suppose that he actually spoke to himself, and tried out 

^ We do not know the vowel sounds of ancient Egyptian. 
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various wordings ct the troubiesomO'Inessage. Language, after all, 
is our one way ctf communicating the kind of things that do not 
lend themselves to drawing. If we make this suppositi<m,'We can 
understand that the picture-users might, in time, arrange the 
characters in the order of the spoken words of their language, and 
that they mi^t develop a convention of representing eveiy part 
— say, every word — <rf the spoken utterance by some chapter. 
We can only guess at the steps of this transition: real vniling 
presupposes it. 

In real writing, some characters have a twofold value, for they 
r^resent both a picturable object and a phonetic or linguistio 
form; other characters, having lost their pictorial value, represent 
only a phonetic or linguistic form; purely pictorial characters that 
are not associated with speech-forms sink into subsidiary use. The 
linguistic value predominates more and more, especially as the 
characters become conventionalized in shape, losing their resem- 
blance to pictured objects. The characters become symbols — that 
is marks or groups of marks that conventionally represent some 
linguistic form. A symbol “represents” a linguistic form in the 
sense that people write the symbol in situations where they utter 
the linguistic form, and respond to the symbol as they respond to 
the hearing of the linguistic form. Actually, the writer utters the 
speech-form before or during the act of writing and the hearer 
utters it in the act of reading; only after considerable practice do 
we succeed in making these speech-movements inaudible and 
inconspicuous. 

17. 3. Apparently, voords are the linguistic units that are first 
symbolized in writing. Systems of writing which use a symbol for 
each word of the spoken utterance, are known by the misleading 
luune of ideographic writing. The important thing about writing 
is precisely this, that the characters represent not features of the 
practical world (“ideas”), but features of the writers’ language; 
a better name, accordingly, would be vmd-wriiing or logographic 
writing. 

The main difiSgtilty about logographic writing is the providing 
of i^ymbols for/Words whose meaning does not lend itself to pic- 
torial representation. Thus, the Egyptians used a character that 
refHesented a tadpole, to symbolize a word that meant ‘<me- 
hundred thousand,’ presumably because tadpoles were very nu- 
merous in the swamps. The Chinese symbol for the yroxd 
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‘good’ is » ccnnbination of the symbols for ’wtHnan’ and fw 
‘child.’ 

Ibe most important device of this sort is to use the aiymbol of 
some phonetically «imilB.r word whose meaning is pieturable. 
Thus, the ancient Egyptians used the character that depicted a 
goose, not only the word [s^J ‘goose,’ but also for the word 
[s?] ‘son,’ and they used the character that depicted a convention- 
alised checkerboard, not only for [mn] ‘checkers,’ but also for 
[mn] ‘remain.’ Chinese writing used the oonventionalissed charac- 
ter depicting a wheat-plant not only for a word that meant ‘ wheat,’ 
but also for the homon 3 miou 8 word that meant ‘come’ — in 
present-day North Chinese, [laj*]. The ambiguity that arises in 
this way, teads to a further development; one adds some chanm- 
ter that shows which of the similar words is to be read; these ad- 
ditional characters are called dassijiers or determinants. In Chinese 
writing, which carries the logographic ^tem to perfection, the 
phonetic (as the basic symbol is called) and the classifier are united 
into a single compound character. Thus, the symbol for [ma*] 
‘horse’ and the symbol for [ny*] ‘woman’ are united into a com- 
pound character, which serves as the symbol for the word [ma*l 
‘mother.’ The symbol for [faq‘] ‘square’ combines with the sym- 
bol for [^u*J ‘earth’ into a compound symbol for [faq*] ‘district’; 
with the symbol for [sr^] ‘silk,’ it forms a compound symbol rep- 
resenting the word [faq*] ‘spin.’ The phonetic part of the com- 
pound symbol, as these examples show, does not always accurately 
represent the sound of the word; we have to suppose, however, 
that at the time and in the dialect where this development took 
place, the compound s 3 rmbol 8 (that is, such sts were there and then 
created) were phonetically accurate. 

The logographic system, sis we see it in Chinese writing, hs» the 
disadvantsige that one has to learn a symbol for every word of 
the hmgusige. The compound ssmibols of Chinese writing can 
all be sinalyzed into 214 constituents (“radicals”), but, even so, 
the labor of lesmiing to read and write is enormous. On the other 
band, this system has a great advantage in that the symbols are 
non-committal as to the phonetic shape of the words. Ilie Chinese 
speak a number of mutually unintelligible dialects, but in writing 
and printing they adhere to certain conventions of lexicon and 
word-order and are thus able to read each others’ writings and, 
witii some training, also the writinp of their ancient literature. 
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Our numerals (derived from andent India) are examples 
logographic writing. A symbol like 4 is intelligible to many na- 
tions, althouid^ we read it as [foe], the Germans as the 

Frmtch as [katr], and so on. Moreover, sinoe we arrange the nu- 
merals according to a fixed convention, we can read eadi others' 
numeral phrases even though our hmguages differ as to the struc- 
ture of these phrases: 91, for instance, is everywhere intelligible, 
although we say not ['najn 'wAn] but ['najnti 'waq], and the Ger- 
mans say, in opposite order, ['ajn unt 'nojntsix] 'one and n^ty,’ 
and the French [katra vS dz] 'four twenties eleven,' and tbe 
Danes ['e/n o hal 'femPs] 'one and half five-times.' 

17. 4. In the device of representing unpicturable words by 
phonetically similar picturable words, we see the emergence of 
the phonetic factor in writing. Once a symbol is associated with 
a particular word, the phonetic features of this word may suffice 
to bring about the writing of the 83 rmboI. In Chinese, where the 
words are of uniform structure, this transference has been made 
only from word to word, and the compound characters, in accord- 
ance with this structure, are written as units and held down to 
uniform size. In the writing of other languages, where words are 
of various lengths, we find word-^mbols used for phonetically 
rimilar parts of longer words. Thus, the Egyptians wrote the 
symbol for [mn] 'checkerboard' twice over to represent the word 
[mnmn] 'move.' By a succession of the symbols for [m 9 ] 'duster' 
and [nr] 'basket,' they wrote the word [m 9 Dr] 'ear.' In accord- 
ance with the structural variety, they represented words not always 
by one symbol, but also by various arrangements of logograms, 
phonetics, and classifiers. Similarly, in Aztec writing, the place- 
name TeocaUiUan, literally ‘god-house-people,’ was represented by 
the symbols for tentU 'lips,' otli ‘path,’ caUi ‘house,’ and UanUi 
'teeth'; this is the more intelligible as the -Pit in these words is 
an inflectional suffix. 

The symbols in this way may take on a more and more constant 
phonographic value: they become phonograms — that is, symbols 
not for linguistic forms, but for phonetic forms. The commonest 
result seems to be a set of syUabic symbols, each one of which de- 
notes one syllabic sound with (or without) preceding and follow- 
ing non-syllabics. The cuneiform writing of the andent Meso- 
potamians reached this stage; it had characters for such syllables 
as [ma, mi, mu, am, im, urn, muk, mut, nam, tim]. Throughout 
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its \m, as it passed from nation to nation, it carried along logo- 
graphic features. For instance, the ancient Sumerian word for 
^god’ was {an]; when the Babylonians learned the use of writing, 
they took over the Sumerian s 3 rmbol as a logogram for the Baby* 
Ionian word [ilu] *god/ and as a classifier which they placed before 
the names of gods. This kind of retention often occurs when a 
^tem of writing is adapted to a new language; thus, we retail 
Latin abbreviations, such as & (Latin et) for and; etc, (Latin k 
cetera ^and other things’) for and so forth; i.e, (Latin id est) for 
that is; e,§, (Latin exempli gratia ^for the sake of an example’}^ 
for for instance; lb. (Latin libra) for pounds and so on. 

In Babylonian writing the syllabic principle was never fully 
carried out; thus, a single symbol (a vertical wedge with two small 
.wedges aslant at the left) represented the syllables [ud, ut, ut, tarn, 
par, pir, lax, xij] and, logographically, the words [u:mu] ‘day,’ 
IJamfu] *8un,’ and [pi^u] 'white.’ In its Old Persian form, cunei- 
form writing had developed into a genuine syllabary, with a rela- 
tively small number of symbols, each representative of some one 
syllable. In general, syllabic systems of writing are widespread 
and seem to be easily devised. The ancient Greeks on the island 
of Cyprus used a syllabary of some sixty-five symbols. The Jap- 
anese largely use Chinese logographs, but supplement them with 
two syllabaries, both of which are derived from Chinese charac- 
ters. The Vai, in Guinea, are said to have a system of 226 syllabic 
signs. When persons acquainted with modem writing devise a 
system for an illiterate people, they sometimes find it easiest to 
tei|ch syllabic writing. Thus, Sikwaya, a Cherokee, devised a set 
of eighty-five syllabic symbols for his language; the Fox Indians 
have several syllabaries, all based on English script forms; and 
the Cree have a syllabary consisting of simple geometrical char- 
acters. 

17. 5. It seems that only once in the histoiy of writing there 
has been any advance beyond the syllabic principle. Some of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic and hieratic symbols were used for 
syllables containing only one consonant; in the use of these, differ- 
ences of the accompanying vowel were disregarded, and the re- 
sultant ambiguities were removed by the use of classifiers and 
logograms. In all, there were twenty-four of these symbols for one- 
consonant syllables. At an early date — certainly before 1500 b.c. 

Semitic-apeaking people beemne acquainted with Eg 3 rptian 
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witting, and hit upon the idea of setting down words of their ian^ 
guage by means of the twenty-four simplest Egyptian ss^bols. 
This was feasible because the structure of Semitic identi^ each 
root by its consonant-scheme (§ 14.8) ; the non-indication of vowels 
could leave a reader in doubt only as to some features of word- 
derivation which he might, in most instances, guess from iJie con- 
text. 

Our oldest examples of this Semitic writing are the Sinai Inscrip- 
tions, which date from somewhere round 1800 to 1500 B.c. One 
later style of writing these characters is known as the South Sem- 
itic; it is represented by old inscriptions and, in modem times, by 
the Ethiopian alphabet. The other. North Semitic, style, was 
used by the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, and the Arameans. The 
Aramaic varieties include the style which we see in the modem* 
“Hebrew” type, the Syrian style, and the writing of modem ' 
Arabic. It is the North Semitic character, in its Phoenician and 
its Aramaic varieties, that has spread, with many changes, over 
Asia and Europe. 

The syllabaries used in India seem to be derived in part fronr 
Aramaic, and mostly from Phoenician writing. For the languages 
of India, indication of the vowel phonemes was necessary. The 
Indians used each Semitic character for the syllable of consonaht 
plus [a] and then devised additional marks (diacritical signs) which 
they added to the symbol to designate the combination of the 
consonant with some other vowel. Thus, a simple sign- means [ba], 
and the same sign with various marks means [ba:, bi, bi:, bu, bu:) 
and BO on. Further, the Indians devised a mark which meant that 
the consonant was followed by no vowel at all, and a set of eym- 
bols for vowels without any consonant. At the same time, they 
increased the number of basic symbols until they had one for 
each consonant phoneme. In this way they arrived at a ystem 
which recorded their speech-forms with entire phonetic accuracy. 

17. 6. Of all the offshoots, immediate and other, of Semitic 
writing, we need trace only the one which includes our own system 
of writing. The ancient Greeks took over the Phoenician syst^ 
and made a decisive change. Some of the Phoenician symbols 
represented syllables containing consonants that were foreign to 
Greek; thus, A represented glottal stop plus vowel, C a laryngal 
spirant plus vowel, and I the consonant [j] plus vowel. The Greeks 
used these superfluous symbols to indicate vowel values, combining 
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two symbdb, such as TA or TO or TI, to represent a single qrlla|>le. 
In this way they arrived at the principle of phonemic or tUphdbelie 
writing — the principle of using a symbol for each phoneme. They 
fell short of complete accuracy only because they failed to invent 
enough symbols for vowels: they never distinguished between the 
long and short quantities, distinctive in their language, of the 
vowels [a, i, u]. They did later devise diacritical marks to indicate 
the position and the two qualities of their word-accent, and some 
signs of punctuation to indicate sentence-modulation. 

From the Greeks the alphabet spread to other Mediterranean 
peoples. The Romans received it apparently through the mediation 
of the Etruscans. In the Middle Ages it passed from the Greeks 
to the Bulgarians, Serbians, and Russians, and from the Romans, 
directly or indirectly, to the other nations of Europe. 

The transfer of writing to a new language occurs, apparently, 
in this way, that some bilingual person who knows writing in one 
language, hits upon the notion of using the alphabet also for his 
other language. He may retain whatever defects the alphabet had 
in the first language and he may retain letters that are necessary in 
the first language but superfluous in the new one, and he may fail 
to devise new letters for additional phonemes of the new language. 
On the other hand, he or bis successors may be clever enough to 
mend these defects, either by inventing new characters or by 
putting superfluous characters to good use, or by semi-phonetic 
devices, such as using combinations of letters for a single 
phoneme. 

The phonetic pattern of Latin was such that the Greek alphabet, 
as the Romans got it (probably from the Etruscans), was almost 
sufficient. One defect, the use of the symbol C for both [k] and 
[g], they mended by inventing the modified symbol G for [g]. A 
more serious matter was the lack of symbols to distinguish long 
and short vowels; the practice of placing a stroke over the letter or 
of writing the letter twice to indicate length, never gained much 
groimd. There was no need for indicating the word-accent, since 
this in Latin was automatically regulated according to the primary 
phonemes. 

The Germanic-speaking peoples took over the Graeco-Roman 
alphabet, we do not know when or where, in a shape somewhat 
different from the ordinary Greek or Latin styles. This form of the 
alphabet, known as the runes, was used for short inscripticms, 
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chiefly of magic or reUi^ous character, such as epitaphs. The runes 
were not used skilfully, but th^ did include letters for some typi- 
cally Germanic phonemes, [6, w, j]. The customary order of the 
alphabet, too, was different from that of the Graeco-Roman pro- 
totype; it ran: [f u BarkgwhnijpezstbemlQod]. For 
this reason the runic alphabet is sometimes called the futhark. 
The oldest runic inscriptions date from round 300 a.d. Later, as 
the Germanic-speaking peoples were christianised by Romance and 
Irish missionaries, they gave up the runes in favor of the Latin 
alphabet. However, the Gothic bishop Ulfila, who in the fourth 
century devised an alphabet for his Bible-translation, retained 
several runic letters, and the Old English priests, in the eighth 
century, when they took to writing English, retained the runic 
characters for [6] and [w], since the Latin alphabet provided none. 
It was only after the Norman Conquest that English writers gave 
up these letters in favor of the combinations th and w (whence our 
w). The five Latin vowel letters have never sufficed for English; 
on the other hand, we retain the superfluous letters c, q, and x. 
The writing of present-day English lacks symbols for the phonemes 
(a:, E, o:, 6, q] and for the stress-accent. This lack is only 

partially repaired by the use of digraphs, such as th, sh, ch, ng. 

Occasionally we find our alphabet fully adapted to the phonetic 
system of some language. In the ninth century, the apostles Cyril 
and Method added enough extra letters to the Greek alphabet to 
make it cover the primary phonemes of the Old Bulgarian language. 
This Slavic alphabet, in its modem form, is well suited to the 
Slavic languages; for Serbian, some extra characters have been 
added. Several modem languages have adequate forms of the 
l^atin alphabet; in the case of Bohemian and of Finnish, this result 
has been reached by the use of diacritical marks, and in the case of 
Polish by the use also of digraphs, such as cz for (^] and sz for [J]. 

17. 7. The principle of alphabetic writing — one symbol for 
each phoneme — is applicable, of course, to any language. The 
inadequacy of the actual systems is due largely to the conservatism 
of the people who write. The writer does not analyze the phonetic 
i^stem of his speech, but merely writes each word as he has seen 
it in the writings of his predecessors. When the art of writing be- 
comes well established in a community, not only the spellings of 
words, but even lexical and grammatical forms become conven- 
tional for written records. In this way, a literary dioied may become 
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established ahd obligatoiy for written records, regardless of the 
writer’s actual dialect. 

This conservatism, as time goes on, works also in another way: 
the conventions of writing remain unaltered even though tte 
speech-forms have undergone linguistic change. For instance, in 
Latin writing the letter C represented the phoneme [k]. When the 
Irish and the English took over the Latin alphabet, they used this 
letter for their [kj-phonemes; in Old English, cu spelled [ku:] ‘cow,’ 
dnn spelled [l;inn] ‘chin,’ and $cip spelled [slap] ‘ship.’ Later on, 
the phoneme [k] underwent certain changes in the various dialects 
of Latin. In Italy, [k] before front vowels became [^1 ; Latin ['ken- 
tum] ‘hundred,’ for instance, became Italian ['^ento]. The Romans 
wrote their word as centum; the Italians still write cento. In France, 
the Latin [k] before front vowels has become [s], as in [s£l] ‘hun- 
dred,’ but the French still write this word as cent. In English, we 
have taken our foreign-learned words from French, with the {s] 
pronunciation, but also with the traditional spelling with C, as in 
the word cent [sent]. In Latin, the letters A, E, I, 0, U were used 
for the phonemic types [a, e, i, o, u], and they were takmi mto 
English writing in these values. Thus, in medieval English writing, 
a graph like name represented a form like ['na:me] ‘name.’ In the 
fifteenth century, English spelling became conventionally fixed in 
much its present shape. Since that time, however, our vowel 
phonemes have undergone a great deal of change. The result has 
been that we use the Latin vowel-letters not only in entirely new 
values — this, after all, would do no harm — but in inconsistent 
ways. We have kept on using the letter A in graphs like name, hat, 
aU, far, although these words have now entirely different syltabic 
phonemes. Sounds which existed when our spelling became habit- 
ual, but have since been lost by linguistic change, are still repre- 
■ecnted in our writing by sUcnt letters, as in name, know, gnat, 
bought, would. 

Once a ^tem of spelling has become antiquated in its relation 
to the spoken sounds, learned scribes are likely to invent pseudo- 
archaic spellings. The words debt, doubt, subtle contained no [bj- 
sound in Old French, whence English received them, and were 
written both in French and in English as dette, doute, stUil; the 
present-day spellings with b were invented by scribes who knew 
the far-off Latin antecedents of the French words, debitum, dubilo, 
subtilis. The letter s in isle reflects the Old French spelling isle 
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diom Lstin itmla); at the time when the wor^ wah ttdcen into 
Eiui^h it no longer had an [s] (compare modem French Ue [i:!]} 
and wae appropriately spelled tie. The scribes not only favored tlw 
spelling with s, but even introduced the letter s into two similar 
words which had never contained any [sj-sound, namely the native 
English island (from Old En^ish iglond) and the French loanr>word 
aisle (French aile, from Latin dla). People who saw the runic letter 
]> in ancient English writings but did not know its value [0], took 
it to be a form of the letter y and arrived at the notion that the 
article the was in older English ye. 

17. 8. It is evident, from all this, that written records give us 
oply an imperfect and often distorted picture of past speech, which 
has to be deciphered and interpreted, often at the cost of great 
labor. To begin with, the values, logographic or phonographic, of 
the written signs may be unknown. In this case, the problem of 
decipherment is sometimes desperate. The best help is a hiling nal 
inscription, in which by the side of the undeciphered text there is a 
version in some known language; other aids are some knowledge 
of the language or of the contents of the inscription. In 1802 
Georg Friedrich Grotefend succeeded in deciphering cuneiform 
inscriptions in Old Persian, and round the middle of the nineteenth 
century a succession of workers (E. Hincks, Rawlinson, Oppert) 
deciphered those in Babylonian-Assyrian; in both instances the 
decipherers made ingenious use of their knowledge of related 
languages. The cuneiform texts in other languages (Sumerian, the 
language of Van, and Hittite) were deciphered thanks to bilingual 
texts, such as dictionary-like tablets of word-lists in Sumerian, 
As 83 rrian, and Hittite. In 1821 Jean Francois Champollion began 
the decipherment of ancient Egyptian writings by using the famous 
Rosetta Stone (found by the French in 1799; now in the British 
Museum), which bears parallel inscriptions m hieroglyphics, in a 
later form of Egyptian writing, and in Greek. In 1893 Vilhelm 
Thomsen deciphered the Old Turkish Orkhon inscriptions; Thom- 
sen saw that the writing was alphabetical and the language of the 
Turk family. The hieroglyph-like inscriptions of the Hittites and 
those of the ancient Cretans have never been deciphered; of the 
Maya picture-writing in Central America only some characters, 
denoting months, days, numbers, and colors, have been interpreted. 

If the system of writing is known, but tbe language is not, the 
situation is little better. The most famous instance of this is the 
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Etruscan languajge in ancieut Italy; we have extensive texts in 
a form of the Greek alphabet, but cannot interpret them, beyond 
reading personal names and a few other words. We have dice 
with the first six numbers written on the faces, but cannot deter* 
mine the order of these numbers. The Lydian inscriptions in Asia 
Minor are intelligible, thanks to a bilingual text in Lydian and 
Aramaic; the alphabet is Greek, and the language apparently 
related to Etruscan. 

17. 9« When both the system of writing and the language are 
intelligible, we aim, of course, to learn from the texts all we can 
^t as to phonetics, grammar, and lexicon. The phonetic values 
of the characters in ancient writings can never be surely known; 
thus, the actual sounds represented even by the alphabetic sym«* 
bols of languages like Ancient Greek, Latin, Gothic, or Old Eng- 
lish, are in part uncertain. When the writing has become conven- 
tional and unphonetic, the lapses of scribes or the way they write 
uncommon words, may betray the real phonetic values. Our 
Old English manuscripts show the same inflectional ^stem from 
the ninth century until well into the eleventh century, distin- 
guishing the vowels of unstressed syllables and the presence of 
final m and n; but occasional lapses of the scribes betray the fact 
that already in the tenth century most of these vowels had changed 
to [e] and the final [m] and [n] had been lost; such lapses are, for 
instance, spellings like worde for usual worda 'of words,’ fremme 
for normal fremman 'to make,’ gode for godum 'to good ones.’ 
When an English writer in the fifteenth century spells behalf 
without an I, we infer that he no longer pronounced the [1] in this 
word, although the tradition of writing insists upon the symbol 
to this day. So-called inverse spellings tell the same story. Old 
English had a sound [x] in words like lights bought^ eighty which 
is still reflected in our spelling with gh. When we find the word 
deleite (a loan from Old French deleiter), which never contained 
the sound [x], spelled delight, then we may be sure that the [x] 
was no longer spoken in words like light: for the writers, the gh 
was now a mere silent graph, indicative only of vowel-quantity. 

A serious factor in the linguistic interpretation of written docu- 
ments is their transmission. Inscriptions, chiefly on stone or metal 
or, as in the cuneiform texts, on clay, are generally original nota- 
tions; we need reckon only with one scribe’s errors of spelling or 
dictation. Most writing, however, is made on perishable material, 
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and has come to our time through successive copyings. Our manu- 
scripts of Greek and Latin writings date from the Middle Ages, 
often from the later Middle Ages or from the early modem period; 
only fragments have been preserved on papyrus in the sands of 
Eg 3 rpt. It is rare good fortune when we have a contemporary man- 
uscript of an ancient text, like the Hatton manuscript of Alfred 
the Great's translation of Pope Gregory's Pastoral Care, The 
scribes not only made mistakes in cop 3 ring, especially where they 
did not understand the text, Imt they even tampered with it, by 
way of improving the language or falsifying the content. The 
study of ancient writing, paleography, and the technique of recon- 
structing ancient texts from one or more imperfect copies, tex- 
tool criticism, have developed into separate branches of science. 
Unfortunately, textual critics have sometimes lacked linguistic 
knowledge; our printed editions of ancient texts may fail to re- 
port linguistically valuable forms that appear in the manuscripts. 

Sometimes the text which appears in our written records has 
undergone re-spelling into a new alphabet or a new system of 
orthography- This is the case with our text of the ancient Greek 
Homeric poems, and with our texts of the Avesta. We try, in 
such cases, to reconstruct the original spellings and to detect 
misleading or erroneous features in the traditional text. 

17. 10. There are a few side-issues which sometimes help us 
in the linguistic interpretation of written records. In the forms 
of composition which we group together under the name of verse, 
the author binds himself to observe certain phonetic patterns. 
In modem English verse, for instance, the author shapes his word- 
ing so that stress-phonemes come at certain inteivals, and that 
words of like ending, from the stressed syllabic to the end, occur 
in pairs or larger sets, again at certain intervals. Thus, if we know 
that a poet composed under a convention of exact rimes, we can 
gather from his rime-words a great deal of information that may 
^ot appear in the spellings. Chaucer rimed — to quote the words 
in their present-day spellings — mean with clean, but not with 
keen, queen, green: he evidently spoke different vowels in these 
two sets of words. On the other hand, inconsistencies are equally 
illuminating. When the Alsatian poet Brant, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, rimes the word for ‘not' both in the Alsatian 
form [nit], as, for instance, with Biti [bit] ‘request,' and in the 
present-day standard German form [nixt], as, for instance, with 
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Gesehicht (ge'/ot] ‘story,’ we know that in his day the modem 
standard form, nieht [nixt] 'not' had already gained currency 
alongside the provincial form of the word. Even when rimes are 
used traditionally after they cease to be phonetically trae, as, 
in modem English poetry, rimes like move : love or scant : want, 
a study of the tradition may be of interest. 

Other types of verse lead to similar deductions. In old Germanic 
poetry, high-stressed words occurred in alliterative sets with the 
same initial consonant, as in house and home, kith and kin. Ac- 
cordingly when in ancient Icelandic verses of the Eddie poems we 
find ['wega, 'vega] ‘strike’ alliterating with [rejtSr] ‘wroth,’ we 
conclude that the men who coined this alliteration still pronounced 
the latter word with an initial [wr-], although the spelling of our 
manuscripts, in accordance with the later language, no longer 
shows the [w]. In Greek and Latin verse the succession of long 
and short syllables was regulated; a syllable containing a long 
vowel or a diphthong, or any vowel followed by more than one 
consonant, counted as long; the position of words in verse thus 
often informs us as to vowel-quantities, which are only in part 
shown by Greek orthography and not at all by Latin. 

Another occasional help toward the interpretation of written 
records is the transcription of speech-forms from one language 
into another. At the beginning of the Christian era we find the 
name of Caesar written in Greek texts as kaisar: since the Greek 
language has not undergone a change of [k] to [^] or the like, and 
the Greek k, accordingly, represented always a phoneme of the [k] 
type, this transcription makes it likely that Latin at that time 
still preserved the [k-]. The old Chinese transcriptions of Indo- 
Aryan names in Buddhist texts give information about the sounds 
which were attached to Chinese logographic symbols. 

Finally, written records may contain statements of a linguistic 
nature, as in the case of Sanskrit grammar and lexicon (§ 1.6); 
the Hindus, moreover, were excellent phoneticians and interpreted 
the written symbols in physiologic terms. Often enough, however, 
we have to distrust the information in our texts. The Latin gram- 
marians give us little help as to speech-sounds; the English phone- 
ticians of the early modem period, likewise, confused sounds with 
spellings and give very poor guidance as to the actual pronuncia- 
tion of their time. 



CHAPTER 18 


THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 

18. 1. We saw in Chapter 1 that some languages resemble each 
other to a degree that can be explained only by historical connec- 
tion. Some resemblance, to be sure, may result from uiiiversal 
factors. Such features as phonemes, morphemes, words, sentences, 
c onstr uctions, ai^ subs titutio D-typcsj appear in eveiyTanguage; 
they are inherent in the nature of humaft-spEecHT Other features, 
such as noun-like and verb-like form-clashes, categories of number, 
person, case, and tense, or grammatical positions of actor, verbal 
goal, and possessor, are not universal, but still so widespread 
that better knowledge will doubtless some day connect them with 
universal characteristics of mankind. Many features that are 
not widespread — among them some very specific and even mi- 
nute ones — are found in distant and wholly unrelated languages; 
these features, too, may be expected some day to throw light on 
human psychology. 

Other resemblances between languages bear no significance 
whatever. Modem Greek ['mati] means ‘eye,’ and so does the 
Malay word [mata]. If we knew nothing of the history of these 
languages, we should have to work through their lexicons and 
grammars in search of other resemblances, and then weigh the 
probabilities of historical connection, taking into account both 
the -number of resemblances and their structural position. Ac- 
tually, our knowledge of the past forms both of Greek and of 
Malay shows us that the resemblance of the two words for ‘eye’ 
is accidental. Modem Greek [’mati] is a relatively recent develop- 
ment from an ancient Greek [om'mation] ‘little eye,’ and this 
word was in ancient Greek connected, as a secondary derivative, 
with an underlying word ['orama] ‘eye.’ The Malay word [mata], 
on the other hand, had in ancient times much the same phonetic 
shape as today. Even if, against all present seeming, it should turn 
out, some day, that these two languages are related, the relation- 
ship would lie far back of Primitive Indo-European and Primitive 
Malayo-Polynesian time, and the resemblance of the modem 
words for ‘eye’ would have nothing to do with this relationship. 

297 
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Still other resemblances are due to the borrowing of speech- 
forms. In modem Finnish there are many words like abstraktinen 
'abstract/ almanakka 'almanac/ arkkitehti 'architect/ ballaadi 
'ballad/ and so on through the dictionary — cultural words of 
general European distribution, which have been borrowed, in the 
last centuries, from one European language into the other, and 
evidence nothing about kinship. To be sure, wo cannot always 
distinguish between this s«.)rt of transmission and the normal hand- 
ing on of linguistic habits within a spotich-community, but for the 
most part the two processes are very different. If the Finno-Ugrian 
languages should be related to the Indo-European, then the kin- 
ship dates from a time when the words abstract^ almanac, etc., were 
not yet in use. 

18. 2. When we say, in contrast with these cases, that a re- 
semblance between languages is due to relationship, we mean that 
these languages are later forms of a single earlier language. In the 
case of the Romance languages, we have written records of this 
parent language, namely, Latin. After the Latin language had 
spread over a large area, it underwent different linguistic changes 
in different parts of this area, so that today these different parts 
differ greatly in speech, and we call the divergent speech-forms 
"Italian,” "French,” "Spanish,” and so on. If we could follow 
the speech, say of Italy, through the last two-thousand years, we 
could not pick out any hour or year or century when "Latin” 
gave way to "Italian”; these names are entirely arbitrary. By 
and large, any feature that is common to all the modem territorial 
forms of Latin, was present in the Latin of two-thousand years ago; 
on the other hand, when the modern forms of Latin disagree as to 
any feature, then some or all of them have, in this feature, under- 
gone some change during the last two-thousand years. The re- 
semblances appear especially in features that are common in 
everyday speech — in the commonest constructions and form- 
classes and in the intimate basic vocabulaiy. The features of 
difference, moreover, appear in systematic groups, with each terri- 
torial form diverging in its own characteristic way. 

In most cases we are less favorably situated, in that we possess no 
written records of the uniform parent speech. The Germanic lan- 
guages, for instance, resemble each other much as do the Romance, 
but we have no records from a time when the differences had not 
yet arisen. The comparative method, however, makes the same in- 
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ferences in both cases. In the latter case we merely lack the 
confirmation of the written record. We assume the existence, at 
some time in the past, of a Primitive Germanic parent language, 
but the speech-forms of this language are known to us only by 
inference. When we write them down, we indicate this by placing 
an asterisk before them. 

18. 3. Compare, for instance, the following words in present-day 
standard English, Dutch, German, Danish, and Swedish: 



English 

Dutch 

German 

Danibb 

dwBDIBB 

‘man’ 

men 

man 

man 

manP 

man 

‘hand’ 

hrnd 

hant 

hant 

hon? 

hand 

‘foot’ 

fut 

vu:t 

furs 

fo:ftS 

foct 

‘finger’ 

'fiQga 

'viijer 

'fiqer 

'feq^ar 

'fiqer 

‘house’ 

haws 

h0qs 

haws 

hu:^s 

hu:8 

‘winter’ 

'winto 

'winter 

Vinter 

'venPdar 

'vinter 

‘summer’ 

‘sAma 

'zo:mer 

'zomer 

'samar 

'’samar 

‘drink’ 

driqk 

'driijke 

'trig ken 

'drega 

'’drika 

‘bring’ 

briQ 

'breqe 

'briQen 

'breqa 

''briija 

‘lived’ 

livd 

'lervde 

'lerpte 

'le:va&a 

''le:vde 


This list could be extended almost indefinitely; the resemblances 
are so many and they so thoroughly pervade the basic vocabulary 
and grammar, that neither accident nor borrowing will explain 
them. We need only turn to languages outside the Germanic 
group to see the contrast, as in ‘hand’: French [mS], Russian 
[ru'ka], Finnish k&si; or ‘house’: French [mezO], Russian [dom], 
Finnish toto. Another remarkable feature is the systematic group- 
ing of the differences within the Germanic family. Where Swedish 
has the compound intonation, there Danish lacks the glottal stop; 
where the others have initial [f], there Dutch has initial [v]; where 
the others have [d], there German has [t]. In fact, whole series of 
forms show the same divergences from one Germanic language to 
the other. Thus, the divergent syllabic phonemes in the word 
home are paralleled in a whole set of forms: 



English 

Dutch 

German 

Danish 

SWDOIBB 

‘house’ 

haws 

h0qs 

haws 

hu:Ps 


‘mouse’ 

maws 

m0qs 

maws 

mu:Ps 

mu:8 

‘louse’ 

laws 

i0irB 

laws 

lu:Ps 

lu:s 

‘out’ 

awt 

0llt 

aws 

u:P« 

u:t 

‘brown’ 

brawn 

brpiin 

brawn 

bru:7n 

bru:n. 
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The fact that the differences themselves follow a system, — that 
the divergence, say, of English and German [aw] and Dutch [0n] ap- 
pears in a whole series of forms — confirms our surmise that these 
forms are historically connected. The divergence, we suppose, is due 
to characteristic changes undergone by some or all of the related lan- 
guages. If we extend our observation to cover more of the dialects 
in each area, we find many other varieties, with a similar parallelism. 
In particular, we find, in our example, that forms with the vowel 
[u:], such as [hu:s, mu:s] etc., occur also in local dialects of the Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and German areas — as, for instance, in Scotch English. 

Further, availing ourselves of the written records of these 
languages, we find that the oldest records from the English and 
Dutch-German areas, dating round the eighth and ninth centuries 
of our era, write the forms in our example uniformly with the 
tetter w, as Aws, mvs, Jus, ut (southern German uz)y hrun. Since the 
writing of these peoples was based on Latin, where the letter u 
represented vowels of the type [u], we conclude that the divergences 
in the syllabic of our forms had not yet arisen in the ninth century, 
and that the syllabic in those days was [u] in all the Germanic 
languages; other evidence leads us to lielieve that the vowel was 
long [u:]. Accordingly, we conclude that the Primitive Germanic 
parent language spoke these forms with [u:] as the syllabic. It is 
important to obser^T, however, that this description of the pho- 
neme is only a supplementary detail; even if we made no surmise as 
to the acoustic character of the Primitive Germanic phoneme, the 
regularity of the correspondences, in the way of agreement and in 
the way of parallel disagreement, could still be explained only on the 
supposition that some one phoneme of the parent language ap- 
peared in the syllabic position of the forms house, mouse, and so on. 

18. 4. It is interesting to compare these inferences with the 
inferences that are made in the more favorable case, where the 
parent language is known to us from written records. The resem- 
blance between the Romance languages is much like that between 
the Germanic languages. 



Italian 

Ladin 

French 

Spanish 

Roumanian 

‘nose’ 

'naso 

nas 

ne 

'naso 

nas 

‘he^’ 

'kapo 

ksS 

/ef 

'kabo 

kap 

‘goat’ 

'kapra 

‘fcavra 

/e:vr 

'kabra 

'kapra 

‘bean’ 

'fava 

'fave 

fe:v 

'aba 

'fawa^ 


^ Macedonian 
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Here we follow the same procedure as with the Germanic oor- 
respondences, observing the local types in each area, and the 
spellings of the older records. The difference is only this, that 
written notations of the form of the parent language, Latin, are in 
most instances available. The Romance words in our example are 
modem forms of the Latin words which appear in our records as 
nasum, caput^ capram^ fabam. 

After we have learned to draw inferences from the Romance 
forms, we may find discrepancies between the result of our in- 
ferences and the written records of Latin. These discrepancies are 
especially interesting because of the light they throw on the value 
of our inferences in cases where no record of the parent language 
is available. Take, for instance, the syllabic in the following types: 



Italian 

Ladin 

French 

Spanish 

Roumanian 

‘flower’ 

•fjore 

flur 

floerr 


'floara 

‘knot’ 

*nodo 

nuf 

n0 


nod 

‘vow’ 

'voto 

vud 

V0 

bodas^ 


‘taU’ 

'koda 

'kua 

k0 

'kola ^ 

'koada 


The Latin prototypes appear in the first three of these words, as 
well as in a number of similar cases, with a syllabic o, which we 
interpret as [o:]: fiorem, nodum, uotum. In our fourth word, ac- 
cordingly, we infer that the Latin prototype contained this same 
vowel and had the form *['ko:dam]. An inference of this kind is a 
reconstruction; we mark the reconstructed form, *['ko:dam] or 
^codanif with an asterisk. Now, in the written records of Latin, 
the word for Hair appears in a different shape, namely as caudam 
(accusative singular; the nominative is cauda). This disagrees 
with our reconstruction, for ordinarily Latin au (presumably 
[aw]) is reflected in the Romance languages by a different type of 
vowel-correspondence. Thus, Latin aurum 'gold’ and causam 
Hhing, affair’ appear as: 

Italian Ladzn French Spanish Roumanian 
‘gold’ 'oro o:r 'oro aur 

‘thing’ 'kosa 'Ax>ze fo:z 'kosa 

It is tme that our Latin manuscripts, written in the Middle Ages, 
occasionally spell the word for ‘tail’ as coda, but this may be due 
merely to the errors of copyists; the older manuscripts from which 

^ Plural form, meaning * wedding.' 

* Re-shaped from Old Spanish coa, presumably ['koal- 
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ours were copied may have had the usual Latin form cauda. This 
error vmuM be natural for copyists whose school pronunciation of 
ancient Latin did not distinguish between Latin o and aw, and 
would be almost inevitable for copyists who spoke a form of 
Latin in which our word already had, as in the present-day lan- 
guages, the vowel of florem, nodum, votum and not that of aurutn, 
eauaam. That some pepple were in this latter position appears 
from the gloss, preserved to us in ninth-century manuscripts, 
which explains the word cauda by saying that it means coda: 
apparently, the former seemed antique and difiScult, while the 
latter was intelligible. The conclusive support for our reconstruc- 
tion appears in this, that inscriptions of early date show occasional 
q)ellings of o in words that ordinarily have au, as POLA for the 
name PauUa in an inscription dating from the year 184 b.c. 
Further, we learn that this o-pronunciation for att-forms was a 
vulgarism. Suetonius (who died about 160 a.d.) tells us that the 
rhetorician Fionas corrected the Emperor Vespasian (died 79 a.d.) 
for saying plostra instead of the more elegant plaustra ‘wagons’; 
the next day, the emperor got back at him by calling him Flaurua 
instead of Florus. As to our word, a grammarian of the fourth 
century a.d. speaks of cavda and coda as variant pronunciations. 
Moreover, we occasionally find over-elegant forms, like Vespasi- 
an’s Flaunts for Florus; an in^ription dating from before the 
beginning of the Christian Era has the spelling AVSTIA for ostia 
[o:stia] ‘doors.’ In sum, we conclude that our reconstructed 
*coda ''‘[ko;da] is by no means illusory, but represents a less elegant 
pronunciation which really existed in ancient time. 

Cases like this give us confidence in the reconstructed forms. 
Latin writing did not indicate vowel-quantities; a graph like so- 
cede ‘lye’ could represent several phonetic types. As this word 
does not occur in verse, where its position would show us the vowel- 
quantities (§ 17.10), we should be unable to determine its form, 
had we not the evidence of the comparative method: forms like 
Italian segola ['segola], French seigle [se:gl] show us that the Latin 
graph represents the form ['se:kale]. Students of the Romance 
languages reconstruct a Primitive Romance (“Vulgar Latin’’) 
form before they turn to the written records of Latin, and they 
interpret these records in the light of the reconstructed form. 

18. 5. A reconstructed form, then, is a formula that tells us 
which identities or systematic correspondences of phonemes ap- 
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pear in a set of related languages; moreover, since these identities 
and correspondences reflect features that were already present 
in the parent language, the reconstructed form is also a kind of 
phonemic diagram of the ancestral form. 

In the oldest records of the Germanic languages we find the 
following forms of the word father: 

Gothic, text composed in the fourth century a.d., preserved 
in a sixth-century manuscript: /odar, presumably ['fadar]; the 
phoneme represented by d may have been a spirant. 

Old Norse, in thirteenth-century manuscripts of texts that 
were, in part, composed much earlier: /affer, /aSfr, presumably 
[‘fatJer]. 

Old English, ninth-century manuscripts: faeder, presumably 
['feder].^ 

Old Frisian, thirteenth-century manuscripts of texts that were 
composed somewhat earlier: feder^ presumably [’feder]. 

Old Saxon (that is, northerly parts of the Dutch-German area), 
ninth-century manuscripts :/adcr, presumably ffader]. 

Old High German (southerly parts of the Dutch-German area), 
ninth-century manuscripts: fater, presumably ['fater]. 

We sura up these facts by putting down the Primitive Germanic 
prototype as *[' fader]; moreover, we claim that this summarizing 
formula at the same time shows us the phonemic structure of the 
prehistoric form. 

Our fonnula embodies the following observations. 

(1) All the Germanic languages stress the first syllable of this 
word, as of most others. We indicate this in our formula by an 
accent-mark, or, since accent on the first syllable is normal in 
Germanic, by writing no accent-mark at all. This means, at the 
same time, that in the Primitive Germanic parent language this 
word shared with most other words a phonemic feature (call it x) 
which appears in all the actual Germanic languages as a high 
stress on the first syllable of the word. Of course, it is almost a 
certainty that this feature x in the parent speech was the same 
as appears in all the actual Germanic languages, namely, a high 
stress on the first syllabic, but this additional surmise in no way 
affects the validity of the main conclusion. 

(2) All the old Germanic languages begin the word with [f]. 

^ The Old English syllable [-der] has in modem English changed to (-6e1; hence 
we say fatker, mother, gather , etc., where Old English had [nder). 
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If we had not the older records^ we should have to consider the 
fact that some present-day dialects of the English and of the Dutch- 
German areas have here a voiced spirant of the type [v], but 
the geographic distribution would even then show us that [H was 
the older type. In any case, the structural value of the symbol 
[f] in our formula is merely this, that the word father in the Ger- 
manic languages begins, and in Primitive Germanic began, with 
the same phoneme as the words foot, five, fee, free, fare, and so 
on, all of which we symbolize by formulas with initial [f]. 

(3) The [a] in our formula says that we have here the same cor- 
respondence as in words like the following: 

water: Gothic ['wato:], Old Norse [vatn], Old English ['weter], 
Old Frisian ['weter], Old Saxon ['watarj, Old High German ['was- 
sar]. Primitive Germanic formulas '“['water, 'wato:]; 

acre: Gothic ['akrs], Old Norse [akr]. Old English [’cker], Old 
Frisian ['ekker], Old Saxon ['akkar]. Old High German ['akxar], 
Primitive Germanic formula *['akraz]; 

day: Gothic [dags]. Old Norse [dagr]. Old English [dej]. Old 
Frisian [dej]. Old Saxon [dag]. Old High German [tag]. Primitive 
Germanic formula '“['dagaz]. 

In this case the deviations, namely Old English [e] and Old 
Frisian [e] beside the [a] of the other languages, do not occur in 
all forms; all the dialects have [a], for instance, in cases like the 
following: 

fare: Gothic, Old English, Old Saxon, Old High German ['faran], 
Old Norse, Old Frisian ['fara]. Primitive Germanic formula *['far- 
anan]. 

In fact, the English [e] and the Frisian [e] occur under fixed 
phonetic conditions — namely, in monosyllables, like day, and 
before an [e] of the next syllable, as in father, water, acre. This 
deviation, we infer, is due to a later change, perhaps in a common 
intermediate Anglo-Frisian parent language. We are safe, in 
any case, in setting up, for all these words, a single structural 
phonemic unit [a] in the Primitive Germanic parent language. 

(4) The acoustic value of the Gothic letter which we have trans- 
literated as d is doubtful; it may have been a stop of the t3rpe 
[d] or a spirant of the type [V], or it may have fluctuated, in which 
case [d] and [6] were variants of one phoneme. The old Scandi- 
navian graph speaks for [tS] in this area. The West Germanic 
languages have an unmistakable [d], which, in this as in other 
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cases, appears in South German as [t]. In our Primitive Germanic 
formula we indicate all this by the symbol [d] or [tS]; the former 
is preferable because easier to print. Our formula identifies the 
phoneme with that which appears in cases like the following: 

mother: Old Norse ['mo:5er], Old English [‘moidor], Old Frisian 
[’rnorder], Old Saxon [‘mo:dar], Old High German ['muotar], 
Primitive Germanic formula *['mo:der]; 

mead: Old Norse [mjohr], Old English ['meodo], Old Frisian 
[inode], Old High German ['metuj, Primitive Germanic formula 
*['meduz]; 

ride: Old Norse ['ri:5a], Old English [‘riidanj, Old Frisian ['ri:da], 
Old High Gcnnan [ riitanj, Primitive Germanic formula *[’ri:danan]. 

(5) The next phoneme shows us a divergence in Gothic, w’hich 
is obviously due to later change: Gothic always has ar for the un- 
stressed er of the other languages, e.g.: Gothic ['hwaOarj, Old 
English ['hweSerj Svhich of the tw^o.’ 

(6) The dialects agree as to the last phoneme, [rj. 

18. 6. While we have no w’ritten records to confirm our recon- 
structions of Primitive Germanic, w'e occasionally get almost this 
from the very ancient Scandinavian runic inscriptions (§ 17.6). 
Take, for instance, the following reconstructions: 

guest: Gothic [gasts], Old Norse [gestr], Old English, Old Frisian 
[jest]. Old Saxon, Old High German [gast], Primitive Germanic 
formula *['gastiz]; 

horn: all the old dialects [horn], Primitive Germanic formula 
*[‘hornan]. 

Here our Primitive Germanic reconstructions are longer than 
the actually attested forms. Space forbids our entering into the 
reasons that lead us to set up the additional phonemes; s^’iiice it to 
say that in most cases, as in guest, these additional phonemes are 
made entirely definite by the forms in the actual dialects, while in 
others, such as horn, the presence of additional phonemes in 
Primitive Germanic is certain from the comparison of the Germanic 
languages, although the nature of these phonemes is decided only 
by the considerations which we now approach. I have chosen the 
words guest and horn as examples because they occur in a runic 
inscription on a golden horn, dating probably round 400 a.d., 
found near Gallehus in Denmark. Transliterated, the inscription 
reads: 

ek hlewagastiz holtiQaz homa tawido 
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'I, Fame-<3uest, the Holting (man of the family of Holt), made the 
horn/ The same words in our Primitive Germanic formulas, would 
appear as *['ek 'hlewa-igastiz 'holtingaz 'homan 'tawidorn], and 
the inscription confirms the final syllable of our reconstruction of 
guest, and the vowel, at any rate, of the final syllable in our recon- 
struction of horn. 

The Finnish, Esthonian, and Lappish languages, belonging to 
the Finno-Ugrian family (§ 4.7) and therefore unrelated to ours, 
contain many words which they must have borrowed from a 
Germanic language at an ancient time — all evidence points to the 
beginning of the Christian Era. As those languages have since 
that time gone through entirely different changes than have the 
Germanic languages, these borrowed forms give us independent 
evidence as to the ancient form of Germanic words. Our recon- 
structions of Primitive Germanic forms, like ring, Old English 
[hring], Old Norse [hringr], as *^l*hringa 2 ], or king, Old English 
['kyning], as *['kuningaz], or gold, Old English [gold] as *('gol6an], 
or yoke, Old English [jok], as *['jokan], are confirmed by such 
Finnish loan-words as rengas ‘ring,' kuningas ‘king,' kulia ‘gold,' 
jukko ‘yoke.' 

18. 7. The comparative method gives us an even more powerful 
check upon our Primitive Germanic reconstructions. Since the 
Germanic languages are a branch of the Indo-European family, 
our Primitive Germanic forms enter as units into comparison 
with forms of the other Indo-European languages. The recon- 
structed forms of Primitive Indo-Euroi)ean give us a scheme of a 
still earlier structure, out of which the Primitive Germanic struc- 
ture has grown. 

Among our last examples there are two good instances. Our 
reconstruction of Primitive Germanic *[’gastiz] ‘guest' matches the 
Latin form hostis ‘stranger.' From the comparison of the Slavic 
forms. Old Bulgarian [gosti], Russian [go.s‘^], and so on, we recon- 
struct a Primitive Slavic *[’'gosti]; this, however, is under strong 
suspicion of having been borrowed from a Germanic dialect and 
must therefore stay out of account. The comparison of the Latin 
form, however, leads us to set up a Primitive Indo-European 
formula *[ghostis], which tells us, in shorthand fashion, that the 
Latin second syllable confirms the final phonemes of our Primitive 
Germanic formula. 

Similarly, on the basis of Gothic [ga'juk] ‘pair' and the other 
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old Germanic forms of the word yoke^ namely^ Old Norse [ok]> Qld 
English [jok], Old High German [jox], we set up a Primitive 
Germanic formula '^['jokan], confirmed by the Finnish Ioan*form 
jukko. The phonemes in the second syllable of this reconstructed 
form would be in some respects indeterminate, were it not that 
this formula enters in turn into comparison with other forms of the 
Indo-European group. Sanskrit [ju'gam] leads us to set up a 
Primitive Indo-Iranian *[ju'gam]. Further, we have Greek [zu'gon] 
and Latin ['jugumj. The Slavic forms, such as Old Bulgarian 
[igo], Russian ['igo], lead us to set up a Primitive Slavic formula 
*[’igo]. Cornish iou, Welsh iau, point to a Primitive Celtic *['ju- 
gomj. Even languages which have reshaped our word, Lithuanian 
Cjungas] and Armenian liiCy give some evidence as to the structure 
of the word in Primitive Indo-European. All of this evidence we 
subsume in the formula, Primitive Indo-European *[ju'gom]. 

The case of the word father shows us an inference of a more 
complex character. Sanskrit [pi'ta:], Greek [pa'te:r], Latin 
[’pater], Old Irish ['a3ir]. Primitive Germanic ♦[’fader], are the 
principal forms which lead us to set up the Primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean formula as *[p9'te:r]. The initial phoneme here illustrates 
the simplest case, a constant and normal set of correspondences: 
initial [p] of the Indo-European languages in general is matched 
by [f] in Germanic, and by zero in Celtic; Latin [’porkus] 'pig,' 
Lithuanian ['^par/as], corresponds to Primitive Germanic ♦[’farhaz], 
Old English [fearh] (modem farrow) y and Old Irish [ork], and the 
Primitive Indo-European fomiula is *[’porA:o8]. 

The second phoneme in our formula shows a more complex case. 
In our Primitive Indo-European formulas we distinguish three 
short-vowel phonemes, [a, o, a], although no Indo-European lan- 
guage has this threefold distinction. We do this because the 
correspondences between the languages show three different com- 
binations. We use the symbol [a] in those cases where Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, Latin, and Germanic agree in having [a], as in 
acre: Sanskrit [’ajrah], Greek [a'gros], Latin [’ager]. Primitive 
Germanic ♦[’akraz]: Primitive Indo-European formula ♦[agros]. 

We use the symbol [o] for the many cases where Indo-Iranian 
and Germanic have [a], but Greek, Latin, and Celtic have [o], as in 
eight: Sanskrit [aj'xarw], Greek [ok'to:], Latin [’okto:], Primi- 
tive Germanic ♦['ahtaw], Gothic [’ahtaw]. Old German [’ahto]: 
Primitive Indo-European formula *[ofc’to:w]. 
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We use the symbol [a] for the cases where Indo-Iranian has p], 
while the other languages have the same phoneme as in the forms 
of the first set: 

stead: Sanskrit ['sthitih] ‘a standing/ Greek ['stasis], Primitive 
Gennanic *['stadiz], Gothic [sta8s], Old High German [statj: 
Primitive Indo-European formula *[sthatis]. 

Evidently the forms of the word father show this last type of 
correspondence; hence we use [a] in our formula. The morphologic 
structure of Primitive Indo-European, as it appears in the totality 
of our formulas, confirms our threefold distinction [a, o, a], in that 
these three units take part in three different types of morphologic 
alternation. 

The third symbol in our formula, which is the last we shall con- 
sider, illustrates a very interesting type of inference. Ordinarily 
w'hen the other Indo-European languages have a [t], the Germanic 
languages have a [6]. Thus, 

brother: Sanskrit ['bhra:ta:], Greek ['phra:te:r] (‘member of a 
phratryO, Latin ['fra:ter]. Old Bulgarian [bratru], Primitive 
Germanic *['bro:0er]. Gothic ['bro:6ar], Old Norse ['bro:?Ser], 
Old English ['bro:tSor], Old High German ['bruoder]: Primitive 
Indo-European formula *['bhra:tc:r]; 

three: Sanskrit ['trajahj, Greek ['"trejsj, Latin [tre:s], Old Bul- 
garian [trije]. Primitive Germanic *[0ri:z]. Old Norse [6ri:r], 
Old High German [dri:]: Primitive Indo-European formula 
*['trejes]. 

The word father^ together with some others, is anomalous in 
Primitive Germanic in containing [d] instead of [0]. One might, 
of course, assume that two distinct Primitive Indo-European 
phonemes were here involved, which had coincided as [t] in all 
the Indo-European languages except Germanic, which alone dis- 
tinguished them as [0] versus [dj. In 1876, however, Karl Verner 
(1846-1896), a Danish linguist, showed that in a number of the 
cases where Germanic has the troublesome [d], this consonant 
follows upon a vowel or diphthong which is unstressed in Sanskrit 
and Greek; this correlation occurs in enough instances, and, in the 
morphologic structure, systematically enough, to exclude the factor 
of accident. The contrast of the words brother and father illustrates 
this correlation. Since the place of the word-accent is determined 
by the primary phonemes in Italic, Celtic, and Germanic, we can 
easily Ix'lieve that its position in each of these languages is due to 
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later change. Sanskrit and Greek, moreover, agree so often, al- 
though the place of the accent in both is highly irregular, that we 
do not hesitate to attribute this feature to the parent language. 
We thus face a definite succession of events in the period between 
Primitive Indo-European and Primitive Germanic — a period to 
which we give the name pre-Germanic: 

Primitive Indo-European: [t] a unit phoneme; word-accent on 
different syllables in different words: 

♦['bhra:te:r] 'brother' *[p8'te:r] 'father' 

Pre-Germanic period: 
first change: [t] becomes [6]: 

*['bra:0e:r] *[fa‘ee:r] 

second change: [0] after unstressed syllabic becomes [d], pre- 
sumably a voiced spirant: 

*['bra:6e:r] *[fa'de:r] 

third change: the accent is shifted to the first syllable of each 
word; this brings us to 
Primitive Germanic ’''['bro:6er] *['fader]. 

In a similar way, the correspondences reveal the pre-history of 
each branch of the Indo-European family. Thus, in the case of 
Latin cauda and coda 'tail,' the Lithuanian word ['"kuodas] 'tuft' 
probably represents the same fonn of the parent speech; if so, then, 
in the light of other correspondences, in which Lithuanian [uo] 
and Latin [o:] appear side by side, we may take coda to be the 
older of the two Latin forms, and cauda to be a hyper-urban 
(over-elegant) variant (§ 18.4). 

Our Primitive Indo-European reconstructions are not subject 
to any check by means of earlier recorded or reconstructed forms. 
In the last decades, to be sure, it has been ascertained that the 
Hittite language, known to us from records in cuneiform writing 
from 1400 b.c, onward, is distantly related to Indo-European. 
Accordingly, it has been possible to uncover a few features of a 
Primitive Indo-Hittite parent language — that is, to trace the 
earlier history of a few of the features of Primitive Indo-European. 

18 . 8 . The comparative method tells us, in principle, nothing 
about the acoustic shape of reconstructed forms; it identifies the 
phonemes in reconstructed forms merely as recurrent units. The 
Indonesian languages show us a striking example of this. Each 
language has only a few phonemes of the t 3 rpeB [d, g, 1, r], but the 
variety of the correspondences assures us of a larger number of 
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phonemes in the parent language. The acoustic character of these 
phonemes can only be guessed at; the symbols by which we rep- 
resent them are merely labels for correspondences. It is worth 
noticing that we have older written records for none pf these lan- 
guages except Javanese; this in no way affects the application of 
the comparative method. The eight normal types of correspond- 
ence will appear suflSciently if we consider three languages: Taga- 
log (on the island of Luzon in the Philippines), Javanese, and 
Batak (on the island of Sumatra). In the following examples the 
consonant under discussion appears in the middle of the word. 


Taoaloq Javanbss Batak Primitive 

Indonesian 


(1) 


1 

1 

1 

1 


‘choose’ 

■pidif’ 

pilik 

pili 

*pilik 

(2) 


1 

r 

r 

L 


‘lack’ 

'kurlaij 

kuraQ 

hurag 

"'kuLaq 

(3) 


1 

r 

g 

g 


‘nose’ 

i'luij 

irui) 

iguij 

•iguq 

(4) 


1 

D 

d 

D 


‘desire’ 

'hi:lam 

iDam 

idam 

•hinam* 

(5) 


r 

d 

d 

d 


‘point out’ 

'tu:ru? 

tuduk 

tudu 

•tuduk 

(6) 


r 

d 

d 

d 


‘spur’ 

'ta:riP 

tadi 

tadi 

•tadi 

(7) 


g 

g 

g 

g 


‘sago’ 

'sa:gu 

sagu 

sagu 

•f agu • 

(8) 


g 

zero 

r 

Y 


‘addled’ 

bu'guk 

vu? 

buruk 

•buyuk 


18. 9. The comparative method assumes that each branch or 
language bears independent witness to the forms of the parent 
language, and that identities or correspondences among the re- 
lated languages reveal features of the parent speech. This is the 
same thing as assuming, firstly, that the parent community was 
completely uniform as to language, and, secondly, that this parent 
community split suddenly and sharply into two or more daughter 
communities, which lost all contact with each other. 

^ Javanese (D] is a domal stop, distinct from the dental (d]. The Tagalog word 
means *pain, smart.' The Batak form here given is not list^ for the Toba dialeot« 
from which our other examples are taken, but it occurs in the Dairi dialect. 

*The Tagalog form means * exudation’; in poetic use. also ’sap.’ 
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Often enough, the comparative method assumes successive 
splittings of this sort in the history of a language. It assumes that 
Germanic split off neatly from Primitive Indo-European. After 
this split, any change in Germanic was independent of changes in 
the sister languages, and any resemblance between Germanic and 
the sister languages betokens a common inheritance. The differ- 
ences between Primitive Indo-European and Primitive Germanic 
are due to changes which occurred during the pre-^Germanic period. 
In exactly the same way, the comparative method interprets 
the special similarities among the West Germanic languages 
(in contrast with Scandinavian and Gothic) by saying that a 
West Germanic community split off, neatly and suddenly, from 
the uniform Primitive Germanic parent community. After this 
splitting off comes a pre-West-Germanic period, during which 
there arose the differences that characterize Primitive West 
Germanic. Again, on the basis of peculiarities common to English 
and Frisian (such as, especially, the [e, e] for Primitive West 
Germanic [a], which we noticed above), we may speak of a pre- 
Anglo-Frisian period, during which there occurred the changes 
which led to Primitive Anglo-Frisian. Upon this there followed 
a pre-English period, which leads to the forms that appear in our 
earliest records of English. Thus, the comparative method re- 
constructs uniform parent languages existing at points in time, 
and deduces the changes which took place after each such parent 
language split, up to the next following parent language or recorded 
language. The comparative method thus shows us the ancestry 
of languages in the form of a family-tree, with successive branch- 
ings: the points at which branches separate are designated by 
the word primitive; the branches between the points are des- 
ignated by the prefix pre-, and represent periods of linguistic change 
(Figure 1). 

18. 10. The earlier students of- Indo-European did not realize 
that the family-tree diagram was merely a statement of their 
method; they accepted the uniform parent languages and their 
sudden and clear-cut splitting, as historical realities. 

In actual observation, however, no speech-community is ever 
quite uniform (§ 3.3). When we describe a language, we may ig- 
nore the lack of uniformity by confining ourselves to some arbi- 
trarily chosen type of speech and leaving the other varieties for 
later discussion, but in studying linguistic change' we cannot do 
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this, Ijecausc all changes arc sure to appear at first in the shape 
of variant features. 



English (actual records) 
pre-English period 

Primitive Anglo-Frisian 
pre-Anglo-Frisian period 
Primitive West Germanic 
pre-West Germanic-period 
Primitive Germanic 

pre-Germanic period 

Primitive Indo-European 

Fiocre 1. (Above) Family-tree diagram of tlie relationship of the Indo- 
European languages. (Below) Part of a family-tree diagram, showing the 
epochs in the history of English. 

At times, to be sure, history shows us a sudden cleavage, such 
as is assumed by the comparative method. A cleavage of this 
sort occurs when part of a community emigrates. After the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes settled in Britain, they were fairly well cut 
o£f from their fellows who remained on the Continent; from that 
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tune on, the English language developed independently, and any 
ro^'inhlaneo Ix'twetn Englush and the continental diwilects of 
'\\e«st Germanic can he taken, m the oidinarj’ case, as evidence 
for a f(‘atine that existed before the emigration of the English. 
W hen the Gipsa s, m the Middle Ages, started from northwestern 
India on tla ir < ikMc migration, the changes m their language, 
from tliat time on, mu^t ha\e he^^n mdejiendent of whate\er lin- 
guistic chinges otcurud in tlieir former homo 
A k^s (ornmon cxse of cleai-cut division of a s|jeech-coriimunity, 



Slavic In th« ninth (dilury this aiea, m turn, was split bv the intrusion 
(il fii ric Hiiau 
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is splitting by the intnision of a foreign community. Under the 
Roman Empire, Latin was spoken over a solid area from Italy 
to the Black Sea. In the early Middle Ages, Slavs came in from 
the north and settled so as to cut this area completely in two: 
since that time, the development of Roumanian, in the east, has 
gone on independently of the development of the other Romance 
languages, and a feature common to both Roumanian and the 
western Romance languages is presumably guaranteed as Latin. 
In the ninth century, the great Slavic ar('a in turn suffered a 
similar split, for the Magyars (Hungarians), coming from the 
east, settled so as to cut th<^ Slavic area into a northern and 
a southern part (see Figure 2). Since that time, accordingly, the 
changes in South Slavic (Slovene, Serbian, Bulgarian) have been in- 
dependent of those in the northern area of Slavic, and any common 
features of the two areas presumably date from before the split. 

Such clear-cut splitting, however, is not usual. The differ- 
ences among the Romance languages of the western area are evi- 
dently not due to geographic separation or to the intrusion of for- 
eign speech-communities. Aside from English and from Icelandic, 
the same holds good of the Germanic languages, including the 
sharply defined difference between W<‘st Germanic and Scandi- 
navian, which border on each other in the Jutland peninsula. Evi- 
dently some other historical factor or factors beside sudden sep- 
aration may create several speech-communities out of one, and in 
this case we have no guarantee that all changes after a certain 
moment are independent, and therefore no guarantee that fea- 
tures common to the daughter languages were present in the par- 
ent language. A feature common, let us say, to French and Italian, 
or to Dutch-German and Danish, may be due to a common change 
which occurred after some of the differences were already in 
existence. 

18. 11. Since the comparative method does not allow for varie- 
ties within the parent language or for common changes in re- 
lated languages, it will cany us only a certain distance. Suppose, 
for instance, that within the parent language there was some dialec- 
tal difference: this dialectal difference will be reflected as an ir- 
reconcilable difference in the related languages. Thus, certain of 
the inflectional suffixes of nouns contain an [m] in Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic, but a fbhj in the other Indo-European languages, and 
there is no parallel for any such phonetic correspondence. 
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(a) Primitive Indo-European *f-niisj, instrumental plural: 
Gothic ['wulfam] ‘to, by wolves/ 

" Primitive Indo-European *[-mi:s], instrumental plural: Lithu- 
anian [nakti'mis] ‘by nights,’ Old Bulgarian [noftiini], 

Primitive Indo-European *[-mosl, dative-ablative plural: Lith- 
uanian [vil'kams] ‘to wolves,’ Old Bulgarian [vlkomu], 

(b) Primitive Indo-European *[-bhis], instrumental plural: San- 
skrit [pad’bhih] ‘by feet,’ Old Irish [‘ferai^l ‘by men,’ 

Primitive Indo-European '“[-bhjos], dative-ablative plural; San- 
skrit [pad'bhjah] ‘to, from the feet,’ 

Primitive Indo-Euroi3ean *[-bhos], dative-ablative plural: Latin 
['pedibus] ‘to, from the feet,’ Old Celtic [ma:trebo] ‘to the moth- 
ers/ 

In cases like these, the comparative method does not show us 
the form of the parent speech (which is defined as a uniform lan- 
guage), but shows us irreconcilably different forms, whose relation, 
as alternants or as dialectal variants, it does not reveal. Yet these 
cases are very many. 

On the other hand, if, like the older scholars, we insist that the 
discrepancy is due to a common change in the history of Germanic 
and Balto-Slavic, then, under the assumptions of the comparative 
method, we must say that these two branches had a period of 
common development: we must postulate a Primitive Balto- 
Slavo-Gennanic speech-community, which split off from Primitive 
Indo-European, and in turn split into Germanic and Balto-Slavic. 
If we do this, however, we are at once involved in contradictions, 
because of other, discordant but overlapping, resemblances. Thus, 
Balto-Slavic agrees with Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Albanese, 
in showing sibilants in certain forms where the other languages 
have velars, as in the word for ‘ hundred ’ ; 

Sanskrit [ga'tam], Avestan [satam], Lithuanian [7initasl, but 
Greek [he-ka’ton], Latin ['kentum], Old Irish [ke:?S], Primitive 
Indo-European *[fcip'tom]. We suppose that the parent language 
in such cases had palatalized velar stops. 

Likewise, where the four branches just named have velar stops, 
there the others, in many forms, have combinations of velars with 
a labial element, or apparent modifications of these; we suppose 
that the parent language had labialized velar stops, as in the in- 
terrogative substitute stem : 

Sanskrit [kah] ‘who?’ Lithuanian [kas]. Old Bulgarian [ku-to]. 
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but Greek ['pothen] 'from where?* Latin fkwo:] 'by whom, by 
what?’ Gothic [hwas] 'who?’ Primitive Indo-European *[k^os] 
'who?’ and derivatives. 

Only in a limited number of cases do the two sets of languages 
agree in having plain velar stops. Accordingly, many scholars 
suppose that the earliest traceable division of the Primitive Indo- 
European unity was into a \vestern group of so-called “cen/wm- 
languages’’ and an eastern group of "so^cm-languages,” although, 
to be sure, Tooharian, in C’entral Asia, Ixdonged to the former 
group. This division, it will he seen, clashes with any explanation 
that supposes Balto-Slavic and Germanic to have had a common 
period of special development. 



Figure 3. Some ovorlapping features of special resemblance among the 
Indo-Eur(»pean languaRes, conflicting with the family-tree diagram. — 
Adapted from .Schraticr. 

1. Sibilants for velars m certain forms. 

2. Case-< ndings with [ni| f<jr [bhj. 

.3. Pa.s&ive-voico endings with [r| 

4. Prefix ['e-1 in past tenses 

5. Feminine nouns with rnaseuline suffixes. 

t). Perfect tense used as general past tense. 

Again, we find specinl resemblances between Germanic and 
Italic, as, for in.stance, in the formation and use of the past-tense 
verb, or in some features of vocabular}'’ {goat : Latin haedus; 
Gothic gamains : Latin communis ‘common’). These, too, conflict 
with the special resemblances between Germanic and Balto- 
Slavic. In the same way, Italic on the one side shares peculiarities 
with Celtic and on the other side with Greek (Figure 3). 
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18 - 12 . As more and more of these resemblances were revealed, 
the older scholars, who insisted upon the family-tree diagram, faced 
an insoluble problem. Whichever special resemblances one took as 
evidence for closer relationships, there remained others, incon- 
sistent with these, which could l)e explained only by an entirely 
different diagram. The decision, moreover, was too important to 
be evaded, since in each case it profoundly altered the value of 
resemblances. If Germanic and Balto-Slavic, for instance, have 
passed through a period of common development, then any agree- 
ment between them guarantees nothing about Primitive Indo-Eu- 
ropean, but if they have not passed through a period of common de- 
velopment, then such an agreement, on the family-tn'e principle, is 
practically certain evidence for a trait of Primitive Indo-European. 

The reason for these contradictions was pointed out in 1872 
by Johannes Schmidt (1843-1901), in a famous essay on the inter- 
relationship of the Indo-European languages. Schmidt showed 
that special n^semblances can be found for any two branches of 
Indo-European, and that these special resemblances are most 
numerous in the case of branches which lie geographically nearest 
each other. Johannes Schmidt accounted for this by the so-called 
wave-hypothesis. Different linguistic changes may spread, like 
waves, over a speech-area, and each change may be carried out 
over a part of the area that does not coincide with the part covered 
by an earlier change. The result of successive waves wiU be a net- 
work of isoglosses (§3.6), Adjacent districts will resemble each 
other most; in whatever direction one travels, differences will 
increase with distance, as one crosses more and more isogloss-lines. 
This, indeed, is the picture presented by the local dialects in the 
areas we can observe. Now, let us suppose that among a series of 
adjacent dialects, which, to consider only one dimension, we shall 
designate as A, B, C, I), E, F, G, , . . X, one dialect, say F, gains 
a political, commercial, or other predominance of some sort, so 
that its neighbors in either direction, first E and G, then D and H, 
and then even C and I, J, K, give up their peculiarities and in time 
come to speak only the central dialect F. When this has happened, 
F borders on B and L, dialects from which it differs sharply enough 
to produce clear-cut la i age boundaries; yet the resemblance 
between F and B will be greater than that between F and A, and, 
similarly, among L, M, N, . . . X, the dialects nearest to F will 
show a greater resemblance to F, in spite of the clearly marked 
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boundary, than will the more distant dialects. The presentation of 
these factors became known as the wave^heory^ in contradistinction 
to the older family-tree theory of linguistic relationship. Today we 
view the wave process and the splitting process merely as two 
types — perhaps the principal t3T)es — of historical processes that 
lead to linguistic differentiation. 

18. 13. The comparative method, then, — our only method for 
the reconstruction of preliistoric language, — would work accu- 
rately for absolutely uniform speech-communities and sudden, 
sharp cleavages. Sinct^ these presuppositions are never fully real- 
ized, the comparative method cannot claim to picture the historical 
process. Where the reconstruction works smoothly, as in the Indo- 
European word for father^ or in observations of less ambitious 
scope (such as, say, reconstructions of Primitive Romance or 
Primitive Germanic), there we are assured of the structural fea- 
tures of a speech-form in the parent language. Wherever the com- 
parison is at all ambitious as to the reach of time or the breadth of 
the area, it will reveal incommensurable forms and partial similar- 
ities that cannot be reconciled with the family-tree diagram. The 
comparative method can work only on the assumption of a uniform 
parent language, but the incommensurable forms (such as *[-mis] 
and *[-bhis] as instrumental plural case endings in Primitive Indo- 
European) show us that this assumption is not justified. The com- 
parative method presupposes clear-cut splitting off of successive 
branches, but the inconsistent partial similarities show us that 
later changes may spread across the isoglosses left by earlier 
changes; that resemblance between neighboring languages may be 
due to the disappearance of intermediate dialects (wave-theory); 
and that languages already in some respects differentiated may 
make like changes. 

Sometimes additional facts help us to a decision. Thus, the 
adjective Sanskrit ['pi;va;] Tat,' Greek ['pi:o:n] occurs only in 
Indo-Iranian and Greek, but its existence in Primitive Indo- 
European is guaranteed by the irregular formation of the feminine 
form, Sanskrit ['pirvari:], Greek ['piiejra]; neither language 
formed new feminines in this way. On the other hand, the Ger- 
manic word hemp. Old English [’henep]. Middle Dutch ['hannep], 
and so on, corresponds to Greek ['kannabis] ; nevertheless, we learn 
from Herodotus (fifth centuiy b.c.) that hemp was known to the 
Greeks only as a foreign plant, in Thrace and Scythia: the word 
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oaiine into Greek (and tbenoe into Latin) add into Germanic (and 
thence, presumably, into Slavic) from some other language — very 
likely from a Finno-Ugrian dialect — at some time before the pre- 
Germanic changes of [k] to [h] and of [b] to [p]. But for this piece 
of chance information, the correspondence of the Greek and 
Germanic forms would have led us to attribute this word to 
Primitive Indo-European. 

18 . 14 . The reconstruction of ancient speech-forms throws some 
light upon non-linguistic conditions of early times. If we consider, 
for instance, that the composition of our earliest Indie records can 
scarcely be placed later than 1200 b.c., or that of the Homeric 
poems later than 800 b.c., we are bound to place our reconstructed 
Primitive Indo-European forms at least a thousand years earlier 
than these dates. We can thus trace the history of language, often 
in minute detail, much farther back than that of any other of a 
people’s institutions. Unfortunately, we cannot transfer our 
knowledge to the latter field, especially as the meanings of speech- 
forms are largely uncertain. We do not know where Primitive 
Indo-European was spoken, or by what manner of people; we 
cannot link the Primitive Indo-European speech-forms to any 
particular type of prehistoric objects. 

The noun and the verb snow appear so generally in the Indo- 
European languages that we can exclude India from the range of 
possible dwellings of the Primitive Indo-European community. 
The names of plants, even where there is phonetic agreement, 
differ as to meaning; thus, Latin ['fargus], Old English [bo:k] mean 
* beech-tree,’ but Greek [phe:'gos] means a kind of oak. Similar 
divergences of meaning appear in other plant-names, such as our 
words treOf birch, withe (German Weide ‘willow’), oak, com, and 
the types of Latin salix ‘willow,’ quercus ‘oak,’ hordeum ‘barley’ 
(cognate with German Qerste), Sanskrit ['javah] ‘barley.’ The 
type of Latin glans ‘ acorn ’ occurs with the same meaning in Greek, 
Armenian, and Balto-Slavic. 

Among animal-names, cow, Sanskrit [ga:wh], Greek [''bows], 
Latin [bo:s], Old Irish [bo:], is uniformly attested and guaranteed 
by irregularities of form. Other designations of animals appear in 
only part of the territory; thus, good, as we have seen, is confined to 
Germanic and Italic; the type Latin caper: Old Norse haft ‘goat’ 
occurs also in Celtic; the type Sanskrit [a'jah], Lithuanian [o''3i:s] 
is confined to these two languages; and the type of Greek [’ajks] 
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appears also in Armenian and perhaps in Iranian. Other animals 
for which we have one or more equations covering part of the 
Indo-European territory, are horse, dog, sheep (the word wocl 
is certainly of Primitive Indo-European age), pig, wolf, bear, stag, 
otter, beaver, goose, duck, thrush, crane, eagle, fly, bee (with 
mead, which originally meant ‘ honey 0, snake, worm, fish. The 
types of our milk and of Latin lac ‘milk' are fairly widespread, as 
are the word yoke and the types of our wheel and German Rad 
‘wheel,' and of axle. We may conclude that cattle were domesti- 
cated and the wagon in use, but the other animaJ-names do not 
guarantee domestication. 

Verbs for weaving, sewing, and other processes of work are 
widespread, but vague or variable in meaning. The numbers 
apparently included ‘hundred' but not ‘thousand.' Among terms 
of relationship, those for a woman's relatives by marriage (‘hus- 
band's brother,’ ‘husband’s sister,' and so on) show widespread 
agreement, but not those for a man's relatives by marriage; one 
concludes that the wife became part of the husband’s family, 
which lived in a large patriarchal group. The various languages 
furnish several equations for names of tools and for the metals gold; 
silver, and bronze (or copper). Several of these, however, are loan- 
words of the type of hemp; so certainly Greek ['pelekus] ‘axe,' 
Sanskrit [para'guh] is connected with Assyrian [pilakku], and our 
axe and silver are ancient loan-words. Accordingly, scholars place 
the Primitive Indo-European community into the Late Stone Age. 
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DIALECT GEOGRAPHY 

19. 1. The comparative method, with its assumption of uniform 
parent lanpuai^es and sudden, definitive cleavage, has the virtue 
of showing up a residue of forms that cannot be explained on this 
assumption. The conflicting large-scale isoglosses in the Indo- 
European area, for instance, show us that the branches of the 
Indo-European family did not arise by the sudden breaking up of 
an absolutely uniform parent community (§ 18.11, Figure 3). 
We may say that the parent community was dialectally differ- 
entiated before the break-up, or that after the break-up various 
sets of the daughter communities remained in communication; 
both statements amount to saying that areas or parts of areas 
which already differ in some respects may still make changes in 
common. The result of successive changes, therefore, is a network 
of isoglosses over the total area. Accordingly, the study of local 
differentiations in a speech-area, dialect geography, supplements 
the use of the comparative method. 

Local differences of speech within an area have never escaped 
notice, but their significance has only of late been appreciated. 
The eighteenth-century grammarians believed that the literary 
and upper-class standard language was older and more true to a 
standard of reason than the local speech-forms, which were due 
to the ignorance and carelessness of common people. Nevertheless, 
one noticed, in time, that local dialects preserved one or another 
ancient feature which no longer existed in the standard language. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century there began to appear 
dialect dictionaries, which set forth the lexical peculiarities of non- 
standard speech. 

The progress of historical linguistics showed that the standard 
language was by no means the oldest type, but had arisen, under 
particular historical conditions, from local dialects. Standard 
English, for instance, is the modem form not of literary Old 
English, but of the old local dialect of London which had become 
first a provincial and then a national standard language, absorbing, 
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meanwhile, a p^ood many fhrms from other local and provincial 
dialects. Opinion now turned to the other extreme. Because a 
local dialect preserved some forms that were extinct in the stand* 
ard language, it was viewed as a survival, unchanged, of some 
ancient type; thus, we still hear it said that the speech of some 
remote locality is “pure Elizabethan English.” Because the ad- 
mixture of forms from other dialects had been observed only in the 
standard language, one jumped at the conclusion that local dialects 
were free from this admixture and, therefore, in a historical sense, 
more regular. At this stage, accordingly, we find dialect grammars^ 
which show the relation of the sounds and inflections of a local 
dialect to those of some older stage of the language. 

Investigation showed that every language had in many of its 
forms suffered displacements of structure, which were due to the 
admixture of forms from other dialects. Old English [f], for in- 
stance, normally appears as [f] in standard English, as in father^ 
footj fill, five, and so on, but in the words vat and vixen, from Old 
English [fet] and [’fyksen] ^female fox,’ it appears as [v], evidently 
because these forms are admixtures from a dialect which had 
changed initial (f] to [v]; and, indeed, this initial [v] appears 
regularly in some southern English dialects (Wiltshire, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon), in forms like ['vatSj, vut, vil, vajv]. Some 
students hoped, therefore, to find in local dialects the phonemic 
regularity (that is, adherence to older patterns) that was broken 
in the standard language. In 1876 a German scholar, Georg 
Wenker, began, with this end in view, to survey the local dialects 
in the Rhine country round Dusseldorf; later he extended his 
survey to cover a wider area, and published, in 1881, six maps as 
a first instalment of a dialect atlas of northern and central Ger- 
many. He then gave up this plan in favor of a survey which was to 
cover the whole German Empire. With government aid, Wenker 
got forty test-sentences translated, largely by schoolmasters, into 
more than forty-thousand German local dialects. Thus it was 
possible to mark the different local varieties of any one feature on 
a map, which would then show the geographic distribution. Since 
1926 these maps, on a reduced scale, have been appearing in print, 
under the editorship of F. Wrede. 

The result, apparent from the very start, of Wenker’s study, was 
a surprise: the local dialects were no more consistent than the 
standard language in their relation to older speech-forms. Dialect 
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geography only confirmed the conclusion of comparative study, 
namely, that different linguistic changes cover different portions 
of an area. The new approach yielded, however, a close-range view 
of the network of isoglosses. 

19. 2. At present, then, we have three principal forms of dialect 
study. The oldest is lexical. At first, the dialect dictionaries 
included only the forms and meanings which differed from standard 
usage. This criterion, of course, is irrelevant. Today we expect a 
dictionary of a local dialect to give all the words that are current 
in non-standard speech, with phonetic accuracy and with reason- 
able care in the definition of meanings. A dialect dictionary for a 
whole province or area is a much bigger undertaking. It should 
give a phonemic scheme for each local type of speech, and there- 
fore can hardly be separated from a phonologic study. We ex- 
pect a statement of the geographic area in which every form is 
current, but this statement can be given far better in the form 
of a map. 

Grammars of local dialects largely confine themselves to stating 
the correspondence of the phonemes and of the inflectional forms 
with those of an older stage of the language. The modem demand 
would be rather for a description such as one might make of any 
language: phonology, syntax, and morphology, together with 
copious texts. The history of the forms can be told only in con- 
nection with that of the area as a whole, since every feature has 
been changed or spared only in so far as some wave of change has 
reached or failed to reach the speakers of the local dialect. The 
grammar of a whole area represents, again, a large undertaking. 
The first work of this kind, the single-handed performance of a 
man of the people, was the Bavarian grammar, published in 1821, 
of Johann Andreas Schmeller (1785-1852); it is still unsurpassed. 
For English, we have the phonology of the English dialects in the 
fifth volume of Ellises Early English Pronunciation ^ and Joseph 
Wright's grammar, published in connection with his English 
Dialect Dictionary, Here too, of course, we demand a statement of 
the topographic extent of each feature, and this, again, can be 
more clearly given on a map.^ 

Except for the complete and organized description of a single 
local dialect, then, the map of distribution is the clearest and most 
compact form of statement. The dialect atlas, a set of such maps, 
allows us to compare the distributions of different features by 
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comparing the diffcront nuips; as a jiraotioal help for this com- 
parison, the GcTinan atlas pr()\i(lt‘s with each map a loose trans- 
piin*nt sh<'et reproducing tiie principal isoi^losses or oiIkt marks 
of the map. Aside from (he self-understood dcaiiands of accuracy 
and consistency, the value of a map deiwauls v(*ry lar^(*ly on the 
completeness with which the local <li.dects are registered: the 
finer the network, the more comf)l(‘t(‘ is the tale. In to record 
and estimati* a local iorm, howe\er, we need to know its structural 
palleru in terms of the }>liom‘nn(* .^Nslem of the loeal diah^ct. 
Furthermore, seveial variant proimnciadons or jrrammatieal or 
l(‘xical types may lie curnait, with or without a ditierence of 
dtmotation, in a loeal diak'et, and variants may Ik* deeidedly 
relevant to tin* history ot t lu* ehanat^ w hieh pnidueed t h^m. Finally, 
to reproduce th(‘ wholt‘ grammar and le\i<‘on w'ould require so 
vast a nuiiiher of map^ that e\en a very large atlas can only give 
samples of distiihution; we a^k for as many ma[).^ as possible. In 
view' of all this, a dialeet atla'^ is a (nant iid<ius undertak Jig, and in 
practice is lik(‘ly to fall short in <m<' or anotluT respect. The 
sentences on which the German atlas i> has(‘d, w(‘re writtcai down 
in ordinary German orthography by s(‘hoolmastors and other 
linguistically untrained jktsod^; the material does, not e\l(‘nd to 
great parts of the Duteh-Germaii area, such as th(‘ N(4h(‘rlands 
and Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Ivaltic ChTinaii, \ iddish, Tran- 
sylvanian, and tilt' other speech-islands, d’he data are largely 
plionologic, sinee tlu' iiiloimanl, except for striking lexical or 
grammatical difi'ertmces, w'ould mert'ly traiiscnlx' tlit' forms into 
a spt'lling that represtiittnl the local pronunciation; yt‘l llie pho- 
nologic aspect is fux'ci.sely what will bt' least clear in such a tran- 
scription. The data fur the French atlas were etilh'cted by a trained 
phonetician, l^dmond JuJniuui ; one man, of eourst', could visit 
only a limited numlxT of localities and stay but a short time in 
each. Acctirdingly, tlu' maps register only sonietliing over six- 
hundred points m tlie Fnaich ar(*a (France and adjoining strips 
in Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy), and the forms Avere colk'cted 
in each case from a singk* informant by imiins of a (piestionnaire 
of some two-thousand words and phrases. Ilowajver tine his ear, 
Edmoiit could not know' the phonologic pattern of each local 
dialect. The results for botli phonetic's and lexicon are more 
copious than those oi the (Jerman atlas, but tlie looseness of the 
network and the lack of wliole s(*ritenees art' drawbacks. Tlie atlas 
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itself was planned and worked out by Jules Gilli^ron (1854-1926), 
and has appoan‘d in full (1896-1908), together with a supplement 
for Corsica. An Italian atlas, by K. Jaberg and J. Jud, has 
been appearing since 1928; it tries for groat accuracy and pays 
close attention to meanings. Smaller atlases exist for Swabia 
(by H. Fischer, 28 maps, published, in connection with a careful 
treatise, in 1895), for Denmark (by V. Bennicke and M. Kristensen, 
1898-1912), for Roumania (by G. Weigand, 1909), for Catalonia 
(by A. Griera, 1923 ff.), and for Brittany (by P. Le Roux, 1924 fif.). 
Other atlases are in preparation, including a survey of New England 
under the direction of H. Kurafh. A single-handed observer can 
cover a small part of an area, as did Karl Haag in his study of a 
district in Southern Swaijia (1898); or else, he may restrict himself 
to one or two features hut follow them over a larger district, as 
did G. G. KUn'ke in his study of the vowel phonemes of the words 
mouse and house in the Netherlands and lielgium (1927). 

Needless to say, the map or alias may 1)C accompanied by a 
treatise that interprets the facts or accounts for their origin, as 
in the publications of Fischer, Ilaag, and Kloekc. The great 
atlases have given rise to many studies, such as, notably, Gil- 
li^ron’s various books and essays, based on the French atlas, and 
a whole series of studies, under tlie editorship of F. Wrede, by 
workers on the G(‘nnan maps. 

19. 3. Our kninvk'dge is confined, so far, to the conditions that 
prevail in long-settled areas. In these, there is no question of 
uniformity over any sizable district, livery village, or, at most, 
every cluster of two or tliree villages, has its local peculiarities of 
speech. In general, it presents a unkiue combination of forms, each 
of which also app(‘ars, in other cominnations, in some of the neigh- 
boring localities. On the map, accordingly, each settlement or 
small cluster of settlements will Ix' cut off from each of its neigh- 
bors by one or more isoglosses. As an example. Figure 4, reproduc- 
ing a small portion of Haag^s map, shows the Swabian village of 
Bubsheim (about ten miles east by southeast of Rottweil). The 
nearest neighbors, within a distance of less than five mile.s, are all 
separated from Bubsheim by isoglosses; only two of these neigh- 
bors agree with each other as to all of the features that were 
studied by Haag. The appended table (Figure 5) shows under the 
name of each locality, the fonns in which its dialect differs from 
the forms of Bubsheim, which an* given in the first column ; where 
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no form ia given, the dialect agrees with Bubsheim. The number 
before each form is the same as the number attached to the cor- 
responding isogloss in Figure 4. 



FiauRB 4. Isoglosses around the German village of Bubsheim (Swabia), 
after The village of Denkingen has been added, with a few of its iso- 

glosses, in order to show the recurrence of Line 6. 

If we followed the further course of these isoglosses, we should 
find them running in various directions and dividing the territory 
into portions of differing size. The isoglosses numbered 1, 2, and 
3 in our Figures, cut boldly across the German area; Bubsheim 
agrees, as to these features, with the south and southwest. In 
contrast with these important lines, others, such as our number 9, 
surround only a small district: the form ['trii:ke] Mnink,' which 
is listed for Denkingen, is spoken only in a small patch of settle- 
ments. The isogloss we have, numbered as 6 appears on our map 
as two lines; these are really parts of an irregularly winding line: 
Denkingen agrees with Bubsheim as to the vowel of the verb 
mow, although the intermediate villages speak differently. We 
find even isoglosses which divide a town into two parts; thus, 
along the lower Ehine, just southwest of Duisburg, the town of 
Kaldenhausen is cut through by a bundle of isoglosses: the eastern 
and western portions of the town speak different dialects. 

The reason for this intense local differentiation is evidently to 
be sought in the principle of density (§ 3.4). Every speaker is 
constantly adapting his speech-habits to those of his interlocutors; 
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he gives up forms he has been using, adopts new ones, and, perhaps 
oftenest of all, changes the frequency of speech-forms without 
entirely abandoning any old ones or accepting any that are really 
new to him The inhabitants of a settlement, village, or town, 
houever, talk much more to each other than to persons who live 
elwvhere When any innovation in the way of speaking spreads 
over d district, the limit of this spread is sure to he along some line 
of weakness in the network of oral communication, and these lines 
of weakness, in so far as they are topographical lines, are the 
boundaries lietween towns, \illages, and settlements. 



Figure 6 Distribution of syllabic sounds in the words mouse and house in 
the Netherlands — After Klocke 


19. 4. Isoglosses for different forms rarely coincide along their 
whole extent Almost every feature of phonetics, lexicon, or 
grammar has its own area of prevalence — is bounded by its own 
isogloss. The obvious conclusion has been well stated m the form 
of a maxim: Every word has its own history. 
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The words mouse and house had in early Germanic the same 
vowel phoneme, a long [u :]. Some modern dialects — for instance, 
some Scotch dialects of English — preserve this sound apparently 
unchanged. Others have changed it, but keep the ancient structure, 
in the sense that these two words still have the same syllabic 
phoneme; this is the case in standard lOnglish and in standard 
German, where both words have [aw], and in standard Dutch, 
where both have [pi]]. In the study alx)ve rc'ferred to, Kloeke 
traces the syllabies of these two w'ords through the present-day 
local dialects of Belgium and the Netherlands. Our Figure 6 shows 
Kloeke's map on a r(‘dueed scale. 

An eastern area, as the map shows, has pres(‘rved the Primitive 
Germanic vowel [u:] in lx)th words: [jnu:s, hu:s]. 

Several patches, of various size, speak [y:] in both words: 
[my:s, hyrs]. 

A district in the extreme west speaks [0:] in both words: [m0:s, 
h0:s]. 

A great central area speaks a diphthong of the type [pq] in both 
words: [mpqs, hpqsl. Since this is the standard Dutch-Flcmish 
pronunciation, it prevails in the usage of standard speakers also 
ill the other districts, but this fact is not indicated on the map. 

In tlu‘S(‘ last three districts, then, tlw* sound is no longer that 
of Primitive Germanic and medieval Dutch, but the structure of 
our two words is unchanged, in so far as they still agree in their 
S 3 dlabic phonem(\ 

Our map shows, however, three fair-sized districts which speak 
[u:] in the word mouse, but [y:] in the word house; hence, incon- 
sistently, [mu:s, liy.'sj. In these districts the structural relation of 
the two words has undergone a change: they no longer agree as to 
their syllabic phoneme. 

We see, then, that the isogloss w^hich s(*parates [mu:s] from 
[my:s] does not coincide with the isogloss which separates [hu:s] 
from [hy:s]. Of the two w'ords, mouse has preserved the ancient 
vowel over a larger territory than house. Doubtless a study of other 
words which contained [u:] in medieval times, would show us still 
other distributions of [u:] and the other sounds, distributions 
which would agree only in part with those of mouse and house. 

At some time in the Middle Ages, the habit of pronouncing [y:] 
instead of the hitherto prevalent [u:] must have originated in some 
cultural center — jx'rhaps in Flanders — and spread from there 
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over a large part of the area on our map, including the central 
district which today speaks a diphthong. On the coast at the 
north of the Frisian area there is a Dutch-speaking district known 
as het Bili, which was diked in and settled under the leadership of 
Hollanders at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and, as the 
map shows, uses the [y:]-pronunciation. It is [y:], moreover, and 
not the old [u:], that appears in the loan-words which in the early 
modern period passed from Dutch into the more easterly (Low 
German) dialects of the Dutch-German area, and into foreign 
languages, such as Russian and Javanese. The Dutch that was 
carried to the colonies, such as the Creole Dutch of the Virgin 
Islands, spoke [y:]. The spellings in written documents and the 
evidence of poets* rimes confirm this: the [y:]-pronunciation spread 
abroad with the cultural prestige of the great coastal cities of 
Holland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

This wave of cultural expansion was checked in the eastern part 
of our district, where it conflicted with the expansion of another 
and similar cultural area, that of the North German Hanseatic 
cities. Our isoglosses of mouse and house, and doubtless many 
others, are results of the varying balance of these two cultural 
forces. Whoever was impressed by the Hollandish ofiftcial or 
merchant, learned to speak [y:J; whoever saw his superiors in the 
Hanseatic upper class, retained the old [u:]. The part of the popu- 
lation which made no pretensions to elegance, must also have long 
retained the [u:], but in the course of time the [y:] filtered down 
even to this class. This process is still going on : in parts of the area 
where [u:] still prevails — both in the district of [mu:s, hu:s] and 
in the district of [mu:s, hy:s] — the peasant, when he is on his good 
behavior, speaks [y:] in words where his everyday speech has 
[u:]. This flavor of the [y:]-variants appears strikingly in the shape 
of hjrper-urbanisms: in using the elegant [y:], the speaker some- 
times substitutes it where it is entirely out of place, saying, for 
instance, [vy:t] for [vu:t] ‘foot,* a word in which neither older nor 
present-day upper-class Dutch ever spoke an [y:]. 

The word house will occur much oftener than the word numse 
in official speech and in conversation with persons who represent 
the cultural center; mouse is more confined to homely and familiar 
situations. Accordingly, we find that the Word house in the upper-^ 
class and central form with [y:] spread into districts where the 
word mouse has persisted in the old-fashioned form with [u:]. This 
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shows us also that the Holland influence, and not the Hanseatic, 
was the innovator and aggressor; if the reverse had been the case, 
we should find districts where hoitae had [u:] and mouse had [y;]. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, even while the 
[y:]*pronunciation was making its conquests, there arose, it would 
seem in Antwerp, a still newer pronunciation with [0n] instead of 
the hitherto elegant [y:]. This new style spread to the Holland 
cities, and with this its fortune was made. The [0q]-pronunciat]on, 
as in standard Dutch huts [h0q8], muis [moqs], is today the only 
truly urbane form. On our map, the area of this [0q] looks as if it 
had been laid on top of a former solid area of ly:], leaving only 
disconnected patches uncovered along the edge. This picture of 
disconnected patches at the periphery is characteristic of older 
styles, in language or in other activities, that have been superseded 
by some new central fashion. It is characteristic, too, that the 
more remote local dialects are taking up a feature, the [y:]-pro- 
nunciation, which in more central districts and in the more priv- 
ileged class of speakers, has long ago been superseded by a still 
newer fashion. 

19. 6. The map in our last example could not show the occurrence 
of the present-day standard Dutch-Flemish pronunciation with 
[0q] in the districts where it has not conquered the local dialects. 
To show this would be to cover our whole map with a dense and 
minute sprinkling of [0q]-forms, for the educated or socially better- 
placed persons in the whole area speak standard Dutch-Flemish. 

The persistence of old features is easier to trace than the occur- 
rence of new. The best data of dialect geography are furnished by 
rdte forms, which attest some older feature of speech. In 1876, 
J. Winteler published what was perhaps the first adequate study 
of a single local dialect, a monograph on his native Swiss-German 
dialect of the settlement Kerenzen in the Canton of Glams. In this 
study, Winteler mentions an archaic imperative form, [lax] Met,’ 
irregularly derived from the stem [las-], and says that he is not 
certain that anyone still used it at the time of publication; most 
speakers, at any rate, already used the widespread and more 
regular form [las] Met.’ A later observer, C. Streiff, writing in 
1915, has not heard the old form; it has been totally replaced by 
[las]. 

In the same way, Winteler quotes a verse in which the Glams 
people are mocked for their use of the present-tense plural verb- 
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Figure 7. The Canton of Glams, Switzerland. — In 1916 the shaded areas 
sUll used the provincial (hajd, wajd] as plurals of '‘have” and “want to”; the 
unshaded area used the general Swiss-German forms [hand, wand]. — After 
Streiff. 
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fcmns [hajd] ‘(we, ye, they) have' and (wajd) ‘(we, ye, they) 
want to,' forms which sounded offensively rustic to their neighbors, 
who used ti^ more generally Swiss provincial forms [hand, wand]. 
Forty years later, Streiff reports a similar verse, in which the 
people of the central region of the canton (including the largest 



Figure s. The French speech-area. — A discontinuous isogloss endoees the 
two marginal shaded areas in which reflexes of Latin muUum “much, very” 
are still in use. — After GamiUscheg. 


community and seat of government, the town of Glarus) mock 
the inhabitants of the outlying valleys for their use of these same 
forms, [hajd, wajd]. Our Figure 7, based on Streiff’s statements, 
shows the distribution in 1915: the more urbane smd widespread 
[hand, wand] prevail in the central district along the river Lintii, 
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which includes the capital, Glarus, and communicates freely with 
the city of Zurich (toward the northwest); the old rustic forms 
are used in the three more remote valleys, including the settlement 
of Kerenzen. 

The relic form., as this example diows, has the best chance of 
survival in remote places, and therefore is likely to appear in 



Fioure 9. The French speech-area. — The unshaded district uses reflexes 
of Latin faUit in the meaning “it is necessary.” The shaded areas use other 
forms. — After Jaberg. 


small, detached areas. The Latin form multum 'much,* surviv- 
ing, for instance, in Italian moUo ['molto] and Spanish tnudio 
{'mu^o] ‘much,’ muy {muj] ‘very,’ has been replaced in nearly 
all of the French area by words like standard French [tre] 
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'very,’ a modem form of Latin tram Hhroughi beyond, exceeding/ 
and heaucoup [boku] ^veiy/ which represents a Latin *b(muin 
eolpum good blow or stroke/ Figure 8 shows the two detached 
marginal areas in which modem forms of Latin muUum are still 
in use. 

In Latin, the word fallit meant 'he, she, it deceives.’ By way 
of a meaning 'it fails,’ this word came to mean, in medieval French, 
'it is lacking,’ and from this there has developed the modem 
French use of ilfaut [i fo] 'it is necessary; one must.’ This highly 
fi^cialized devclopipont of meaning can hardly have occurred 
independently in more than one place; the prevalence of the mod- 
em locution in the greater part of the French area must be due 
to spread from a center, presumably Paris. Figure 9 shows us, 
in the unshaded district, the prevalence of phonetic equivalents 
of standard French il fatU in local dialects. The shaded districts 
use other forms, principally reflexes of Latin calet 'it’s hot.’ It 
is evident that the modem form spread southward along the 
Rhdne, which is a great highway of commerce. We see here how 
an isogloss running at right angles to a highway of communication, 
will not cross it with unchanged direction, but will swerve off, 
run parallel with the highway for a stretch, and then either cross 
it or, as in our example, reappear on the other side, and then run 
back before resuming its former direction. The bend or promon- 
tory of the isogloss shows us which of the two speech-forms has 
been spreading at the cost of the other. 

19. 6. If we observe a set of relic forms that exhibit some one 
ancient feature, we get a striking illustration of the principle 
that each word has its own history. The Latin initial cluster 
[sk-] has taken on, in the French area, an initial [e-], a so-called 
pTothetic vowely as, for example, in the following four words with 
which our Figure 10 is concerned: 


Latin 

'ladder’ tcala ['ska:la] 

‘bowl’ scuteUa [sku'tella] 

‘write’ scribere [’skrizbere] 

‘school’ schola ['skola] 


Modern Standard French 
ichelie [ejel] 
icuelle [ekqel] 
icrire [ekri:r] 
icole [ekol] 


Our figure shows us six disconnected and, as to commerce, remote 
districts which still speak forms without the added vowel, such 
as [kwc:l] 'bowl,’ in one or more of these four words. These 
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districts include 55 of the 638 places that were observed by Ed> 
mont (§ 19.2). The districts are: 

A. A fairly large area in Belgium, overlapping the political 
border of the French Republic at one point (Haybes, Department 
of the Ardennes), and covering 23 points of the Atlas. 



Figure 10. The French speech-area. — The shaded districts speak re- 
flexes of Latin [sk-] without an added initial vowel. — After Jaberg. 


B. A somewhat smaller area in the Departments of the Vosges 
and of Meurthe-et-Moaelle, overlapping into Lorraine, 14 points. 

C. The village of Bobi in Switzerland, 1 point. 

D. Mentone and two other 'Ullages in the Department of Alpes* 
Maritimes on the Italian border, 3 points. 

E. A fair-sized district along the Spanish border, in the Depart- 
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roent of Haate»-Pyr4n4es, and overlapping into the neighboring 
Departments, 11 points. 

F, A small interior district in the hill-countiy of the Auvergne, 
Departments of Haute-Loire and Puy-de-D6me, 3 points. 


Words in which forms 

without added vowei 
are stiii spoken 

Number of places where forms without 
added vowel are still spoken 

BY DISTRICTS 

TOTAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

ladder, bowl, write, school 

2 



■ 

■ 


2 

iadder, bowl, write 

11 



■ 

■ 

1 

12 

ladder, bowl, school 

■ 

■ 


1 

3 


4 

bowl, write, school 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

■ 


1 

ladder, bowl 

5 

6 


1 



12 

ladder, write 

1 



■ 

■ 


1 

ladder, school 

■ 

■ 



5 


5 

bowl, write 

D 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

3* 

ladder 

2 

8 

- 

■ 


■ 

13 

bowl 

■ 

■ 


1 

■ 

■ 

1 

write 

■ 

■ 


■ 

■ 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

23 

14 

1 

3 

Lii 

3 

55* 




Fioure 11. Prothetic vowel in French. — Occurrence of the forms in the 
shaded areas of Figure 10, by communities. 

What interests us is the fact that most of the settlements in 
these backward districts have adopted the prothetic vowel in one, 
two, or three of our words. Thus, in district B, the village of Sainte- 
Marguerite (Vosges) says I^o:l] ‘ladder’ and [kwe:l] ‘bowl,’ but, 
in tbe modem style, [ekrir] ‘write’ and [eko:l] ‘school.’ Moreover, 
the dialects do not agree as to the words in which the innovation is 
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made; thus, in contrast with the preceding case, the village of 
Gavamie (Hautes-Fyr^n^es), in our district E, says ['skado] 
‘ladder’ and [’skodo] ‘school,’ but [esku'dedo] ‘bowl’ and 
[eskri'be] ‘write.’ Only two points, both in district A, have pre- 
served the old initial type in all four of our words; the others show 
various combinations of old and new forms. Figure 11 gives, in the 
first column, the combinations of words in which the old form is 
still in use, then the number of points (by districts and in total) 
where each combination has survived. In spite of the great variety 


Words In which 

forms without 

added vowel 

are still spoken 

Number of places where forms without 
added vowel are still spoken 

BY DISTRICTS 



TOTAL 

A (23) 





F(3) 

‘ladder* 

21 

14 

■ 

2 

11 

1 

49 

‘bowl’ 

20* 

6 

1 

3 

3 

2 

35* 

‘write’ 

16 

■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

3 

20 

‘school’ 

2 

■ 

1 

1 

8 

■ 

12 


* Of>0 point 1$ doubtful 

Figure 12. Prothetic vowel in French. — Occurrence of the forms in the 
shaded areas of Figure 10, by words. 


that appears in this table, the survey by individual words, in 
Figure 12, shows that the homely terms ‘ladder’ and ‘bowl’ appear 
more often in the old form than do ‘write’ and ‘school,’ which are 
associated with official institutions and with a wider cultural out- 
look. To be sure, at Bobi (district C) it is precisely ‘ladder’ which 
has the new form, but wherever the field of observation is larger, 
as in districts A, B, and E, or in the total, the terms for ‘ladder’ 
and ‘bowl’ tepd to lead in the number of conservative forms. 
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19. 7. The final result of the process of spread is the complete 
submergence of the old forms. *!W1iere we find a great area in which 
some linguistic change has been uniformly carried out^ we may bo 
sure that the greater part of the uniformity is due to geographic 
leveling. Sometimes place-names show us the only trace of the 
struggle. In the German area generally, two ancient diphthongs, 
which we represent as [ew] and [iw] are still distinct, as in standard 
New High German, with [i:] for ancient [ew], Fliege 'fly' (noun), 
Knie 'knee,' Stief voter 'step-father,' lief 'deep,' but, with [oj] for 
ancient [iw], scheu 'shy,' teiier 'dear,' neun 'nine.' The dialect of 
Glarus has apparently lost the distinction, as have adjoining 
dialects, wherever a labial or velar consonant followed the diph- 
thong: 

old [ew] before labial or velar: 



Primitive 

Germanic Ttpb 

Glarhs 

fly 

*['flewgo:nJ 

l'fly:g9l 

knee 

*['knewan] 

Ixny:] 

step- 

*['stewpa-J 

[7ty:f-fatarJ 


old [iw]: 


shy 

*['skiwhjaz] 

lJy:x] 

dear 

*[‘diwrjaz] 

lty:r] 

nine 

*['niwni] 

(ny:n] 


Apparently, then, these two old types are both represented in 
Glarus by modern [y:], in accordance with the general South- 
German development. A single form suggests that the [y:] for old 
[ew] is really an importation, namely, the word deep, Primitive 
Germanic type *['dewpaz], which appears in Glarus as [tcejf]. Our 
suspicion that the diphthong [oej] is the older representative of 
[ew] before labials and velars in this region, is confirmed by a 
place-name: [’xnoej-gra-.t], literally 'Knee-Ridge.' 

The southwestern corner of German-speaking Switzerland has 
changed the old Germanic [k] of words like drink to a spirant [x] 
and has lost the preceding nasal, as in ['tri:xo] ‘to drink.' This is 
today a crass localism, for most of Switzerland, along with the 
rest of the Dutch-German area, speaks [k]. Thus, Glarus says 
['triQke] 'to drink,' in accord with standard German trinken. 
Place-names, however, show us that the deviant pronunciation 
once extended over a much larger part of Switzerlwd. Glarus, 
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well to the east, alongside the common noun ['wii^kdl] ^angle, 
comer,’ has the place-name of a mountain pasture I'wixla] ‘Com- 
ers,’ and alongside [xraijk] ‘sick’ (formerly, ‘crooked’) the name 
of another pasture ['xrawx-ta:l] ‘Crank-Dale,’ that is, ‘Crooked- 
Valley.’ 

19 , 8 . Dialect geography thus gives evidence as to the former 
extension of linguistic features that now persist only as relic forms. 
Especially when a feature «appears in detached districts that are 
separated by a compact area in which a competing feature is 
spoken, the map can usually be interpreted to mean that the de- 
tached districts were once part of a solid area. In this way, dialect 
geography may show^ us the stratification of linguistic features; 
thus, our Figure 6, without any direct historical supplementation, 
would tell us that the [u:]-forms were the oldest, that they were 
superseded by the [y:]-fonns, and these, in turn, by the diphthongal 
forms. 

Since an isogloss presumably marks a line of weakness in the 
density of communication, we may expect the dialect map to show 
us the communicative conditions of successive times. The in- 
habitants of countries like England, Germany, or France, have 
always applied provincial names to rough dialectal divisions, and 
spoken of such things as “the Yorkshire dialect,” “the STvabian 
dialect,” or “the Norman dialect.” Earli(T scholars accepted these 
classifications without attempting to define them exactly; it was 
hoped, later, that dialect geography would lead to exact definitions. 
The question gained inten'st from the wave-theory (§ 18.12), since 
the provincial types were examples of the differentiation of a 
speech-area without sudden cleavage. Moreover, the question took 
on a sentimental interest, since the provincial divisions largely 
represent old tribal groupings: if the extension of a dialect, such 
as, say, the “Swabian dialect” in Germany, could be shown to 
coincide with the area of habitation of an ancient tribe, then lan- 
guage would again be throwing light on the conditions of a bygone 
time. 

In this respect, however, dialect geography proved to be dis- 
appointing. It showed that almost every village had its own dialec- 
tal features, so that the whole area was covered by a network of 
isoglosses. If one began by setting up a list of characteristic pro- 
vincial peculiarities, one found them prevailing in a solid core, 
but shading pff at the edges, in the sense that each characteris- 
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4 

tic was bordered by a whole set of isoglosses representing its pres- 
ence in different words — just as the house and mouse isoglosses 
for [y:] and [u:] do not coincide in the eastern Netherlands (Fig- 
ure 6). A local dialect from the center of Yorkshire or Swabia 
or Normandy could be systematically classed in terms of its prov- 
ince, but at the outskirts of such a division there lie whole bands 
of dialects which share only part of the provincial characteristics. 
In this situation, moreover, there is no warrant for the initial 
list of characteristics. If these were differently selected — say, 
without regard to the popularly current provincial classification 
— we should obtain entirely different cores and entirely different 
zones of transition. 

Accordingly, some students now despaired of all classification 
and announced that within a dialect area there are no real bound- 
aries. Even in a domain such as that of the western Romance lan- 
guages (Italian, Ladin, French, Spanish, Portuguese) it was urged 
that there were no real boundaries, but only gradual transitions: 
the difference between any two neighboring points was no more 
and no less important than the difference between any two other 
neighboring points. Opposing this view, some scholars held fast 
to the national and provincial classifications, insisting, perhaps 
with some mystical fervor, on a terminology of cores and 
zones. 

It is true that the isoglosses in a long-settled area are so many 
as to make possible almost any desired classification of dialects 
and to* justify almost any claim concerning fonner densities of 
communication. It is easy to see, however, that, without preju- 
dice of any kind, we must attribute more significance to some iso- 
glosses than to others. An isogloss which cuts boldly across a 
whole area, dividing it into two nearly equal parts, or even an 
isogloss which neatly marks off some block of the total area, is 
more significant than a petty line enclosing a localism of a few 
villages. In our Figures 4 and 5, isoglosses 1, 2, 3, which mark 
off southwestern German from the rest of the German area, are 
evidently more significant than, say, isogloss 9, which encloses 
only a few villages. The great isogloss shows a feature which has 
spread over a large domain; this spreading is a large event, simply 
as a fact in the history of language, and, may reflect, moreover, 
some non-linguistic cultural movement of comparable strength. 
As a criterion of description, too, the laige division is, of course, 
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more significant than small ones; in f'Uit, the popular classifica- 
tion of dialects is evidently based upon the prevalence oi certain 
peculiarities over large parts of an area. 

Furthermore, a set of isoglosses running cl<»e together in much 
the same direction — a so-called bundle of isoglosses — evidences 
a larger historical process and offers a more suitable basis of classi- 
fication than does a single isogloss that represents, perhaps, some 
unimportant feature. It appears, moreover, that these two char- 
acteristics, topographic importance and bundling, often go hand 
in hand. Thus, France is divided by a great bundle of isoglosses 
running east and west across the area. This division refiects the 
medieval division of France into the two cultural and linguistic 
domains of French and Provencal. 

The most famous bundle of this kind, perhaps, is the east-and- 
west bundle which runs across the Dutch-German area, separat- 
ing Low German from High German. The difference is in the treat- 
ment of the Primitive Germanic unvoiced stops [p, t, k], which in 
the south have been shifted to spirants and affricates. If we take 
standard Dutch and standard German as representatives of the 
two types, our isoglosses separate forms like these: 



Northern 

Southern 

make 

['ma:ke] 

['maxen] 

I 

lik] 

[ix] 

sleep 

['Bla:pe] 

['Jla:fen] 

thorp ' village’ 

[dorp] 

[dorf] 

pound 

fpunt] 

[pfunt] 

bite 

['bejte] 

['bajsen] 

that 

[dat] 

[das] 

to 

[tu;] 

[tsu:] 


The isoglosses of these and other forms that contain Primitive 
Germanic [p, t, k] run in a great bundle, sometimes coinciding, 
but at other times diverging, and even crossing each other. Thus, 
round Berlin, the isogloss of maJce, together with a good many 
others, makes a northward bend, so that there one says [ik] ‘I’ 
with unshifted [k], but ['maxen] ‘make’ with [k] shifted to [x]; 
on the other hand, in the west the isogloss of I swerves off in a 
northwesterly direction, so that round Dlisseldorf one says [ix] 
*1’ with the shifted sound, but ['ma:ken] ‘make’ with the old 
[k] preserved. . 
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In this way we find that the topographic distribution of lin* 
guistic features within a dialect area is not indifferent, and 
exhibits decided cleavages. We must make only two obvious 
reservations: we cannot guarantee to preserve the popular termi- 
nology by provinces, but, if we retain provincial names, must re- 
define them; and we can bound our divisions either imperfectly, 
by sones, or arbitrarily, by selecting some one isogloss as the rep- 
resentative of a whole bundle. 

19. 9. Having found the linguistic divisions of an area, we may 
compare them with other lines of cleavage. The comparison 
shows that the important lines of dialectal division run close to 
political lines. Apparently, common government and religion, 
and especially the custom of intermarriage within the political 
unit, lead to relative uniformity of speech. It is estimated that, 
under older conditions, a new political boundary led in less than 
fifty years to some linguistic difference, and that the isoglosses 
along a political boundary of long standing would persist, with 
little shifting, for some two-hundred years after the boundary 
had been abolished. This seems to be the p;ii laiy correlation. 
If the important isoglosses agree with other lines of cultural di- 
vision — as, in northern Germany, with a difference in the con- 
struction of farm-houses — or if they agree with geographic 
barriers, such as rivers or mountain-ranges, then the agreement 
is due merely to the fact that these features also happen to con- 
cord with political divisions. 

This has been shown most plainly in the distribution of the 
important German isoglosses along the Rhine. Some forty kilo- 
meters east of the Rhine the isoglosses of the great bundle that 
separates Low German and High German begin to separate and 
spread out northwestward and southwestward, so as to form what 
has been called the ^^Rhenish fan'’ (Figure 13). The isogloss of 
northern [k] versus southern [x] in the word make, which has been 
taken, arbitrarily, as the critical line of division, crosses the Rhine 
just north of the town of Benrath and, accordingly, is called the 
^^Benrath line.” It is found, now, that this line corresponds 
roughly to an ancient northern boundary of the territorial do- 
mains of Berg (east of the Rhine) and Jillich (west of the Rhine). 
The isogloss of northern [k] versus southern [x] in the word I 
swerves off northwestward, crossing the Rhine just noii^ of the 
village of tJrdingen, and is known accordingly, as the ''ttrdingen 
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line;” some students take this, rather than the line of make, as 
the arbitrary boundary between Low and High German. The 
Urdingen line corresponds closely to the northern boundaries of 
the pre-Napoleonic Duchies, abolished in 1789, of Jtilich and 
Berg — the states whose earlier limit is reflected in the Benrath 
line — and of the Electorate of Cologne. Just north of Urdingen, 
the town of Kaldenhausen is split by the Ordingen line into a 
western section which says [ex] and an eastern which says [ekj; 



Figure 13. The Dutch-German 8pc*ech-area, showing the isogloss of [k] 
versus [x] in the word make, and, in the western part, the divergence of three 
other isoglosscs which in the cast run fairly close to that of 7nake, — After 
Behaghel. 

we learn that up to 1789 the western part of the town belonged 
to the (Catholic) Electorate of Cologne, and the eastern part to 
the (Protestant) County of Mors Our map shows also two iso- 
glosses branching southwestward. One is the line between north- 
ern [p] and southern [f] in the word [dorp-dorf] ‘village'; this 
line agrees roughly with the southern boundaries in 1789 of Jiilich, 
Cologne, and Berg, as against the Electorate of Treves. In a still 
more southerly direction there branches off the isogloss between 
northern [t] and southern [s] in the word [dat - das] ‘that,' and this 
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line, again, coincides approximately ^th the old southern bound- 
ary of the Electorate and Archbishopric of Treves. 

All this' shows that the spread of linguistic features depends 
upon social conditions. The factors in this respect are doubtless 
the density of communication and the relative prestige of diffeiv 
ent social groups. Important social boundaries will in time at- 
tract isogloss-lines. Yet it is evident that the peculiarities of the 
several linguistic forms themselves play a part, since each is likely 
to show an isogloss of its own. In the Netherlands we saw a new 
form of the word house spreading farther than a new form of the 
homely word mouse (§ 19.4). We can hope for no scientifically 
usable analysis, such as would enable us to predict the course of 
every isogloss: the factors of prestige in the speakers and of mean- 
ing (including connotation) in the forms cut oil our hope of this. 
Nevertheless, dialect geography not only contributes to our under^ 
standing of the extra-linguistic factors that affect the prevalence 
of linguistic forms, but also, through the evidence of relic forms 
and stratifications, supplies a great many details concerning the 
history of individual forms. 



CHAPTER 20 


PHONETIC CHANGE 

20. 1. Written records of earlier speech, resemblance between 
languages, and the varieties of local dialects, all show that lan< 
guages change in the course of time. In our Old English records 
we find a word stun ‘stone,’ which we interpret phonetically as 
[stam]; if we believe that the present^ay English word slone 
[stown] is the modem form, by unbroken tradition, of this Old 
English word, then we must suppose that Old English [a:] has 
here changed to modem [ow]. If we believe that the resemblances 
are <^ue not to accident, but to the tradition of speech-habits, 
then we must infer that the differences between the resemblant 
forms are due to changes in these speech-habits. Earlier students 
recognised this; they collected sets of resemblant forms (etymol- 
ogies) and inferred that the differences between the forms of a 
set were due to linguistic change, but, until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, no one succeeded in classifying these differ- 
ences. The resemblances and differences varied from set to set. 
An Old English bat, which we interpret phonetically as [ba:t], 
is in one meaning paralleled by modem English boat [bowt], but 
in another meaning by modern English bait [bejt]. The initial con- 
sonants are the same in Latin dies and English day, but different 
in Latin duo and English two. The results of linguistic change 
presented themselves as a hodge-podge of resemblances and dif- 
ferences. One could suspect that some of the resemblances were 
merely accidental (“false etymologies”), but there was no test. 
One could reach no clear formulation of linguistic relationship — 
the less so, since the persistence of Latin documents through the 
Middle Ages alongside of documents in the Romance languages 
distorted one’s whole view of linguistic chronology. 

It is not useless to look back at those times. Now that we have 
a method which brings order into the confusion of linguistic re- 
semblances and throws some light on the nature of linguistic 
relationship, we are likely to forget bow chaotic are the results 
of linguistic change when one has no key to their classification. 
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^oe the beginning of the nineteenth oentuiy we have leaned to 
clae^y the differenoes between related forms, attributing them 
to several kinds of linguistic change. The data, whose vmiety 
bewildered earlier students, lend themselves with facility to this 
classification. Resemblances which do not fit into our classes of 
change, are relatively few and can often be safely ruled out as 
accidental; this is the case, for instance, with Latin dies : Engliah 
day, which we now know to be a false etymology. 

The process of linguistic change has never been directly ob- 
served; we shall see that such observation, with our present fa- 
cilities, is inconceivable. We are assuming that our method of 
classification, which works well (though not by any means per- 
fectly), reflects the actual factors of change that produced our 
data. The assumption that the simplest classification of observed 
facts is the true one, is common to all science; in our case, it is 
well to remember that the observed facts (namely, the results of 
linguistic change as they show themselves in etymologies) re- 
sisted all comprehension until our method came upon the scene. 
The first step in the development of method in historical lin- 
guistics was the seeking out of uniform phonetic correspondences; 
we take these correspondences to be the results of a factor of 
change which we call phonetic change. 

20. 2. At the beginning of the nineteenth century we find a 
few scholars systematically picking out certain types of resem- 
blance, chiefly cases of phonetic agreement or correspondence. 
The first notable step was Rask’s and Grimm’s observation (§ 1.7) 
of correspondences between Germanic and other Indo-European 
languages. From among the chaotic mass of resemblant forms, they 
selected certain ones which exhibited uniform phonetic correlations. 
Stated in present-day terms, these correlations appear as follows: 

(1) Unvoiced stops of the other languages are paralleled in 
Germanic by unvoiced spirants: 

[p — f] Latin pSs : F.ngliah foot; Latin piscis : English Latin 
pater : Elnglish father; 

[t — 6] Latin tris : English three; Latin tenuis : English thin; 
Latin taeSre ‘to be silent’ : Gothic [’Bdian]; 

[k — h] Latin centum : English hundred; Latin caput : Englis h 
head; Latin corral : English horn. 

(2) Voiced stops of the other languages are paralleled in Ger- 
manic by unvoiced stops: 
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[b-pl Greek ['kannabis] : En^iah hemp; 

[d - 1] Latin dm : English two; Latin dem : English tooUi; Latin 
edere : English eat; 

[g — k] Latin gr&num : English com; Latin genua : English kin; 
Latin ager : English acre, 

(3) Certain aspirates and spirants of the other languages 
(which we denote today as “reflexes of Primitive Indo-European 
voiced aspirates”) are paralleled in Germanic by voiced stops and 
spirants: 

Sanskrit [bh], Greek [ph], Latin [f], Germanic [b, ?]: Sanskrit 
['hhara:mi] ‘I bear/ Greek ['phero:], Latin fero : English bear; 
Sanskrit ['bhra:ta:], Greek ['phra:te:r], Latin frSter : English 
brother; Latin frangere : English break; 

Sanskrit [dh], Greek [th], Latin [f], Germanic [d, tS]: Sanskrit 
['a-dha:t] ‘he put/ Greek ['theiso:] ‘I shall put/ Latin fSd ‘I 
made, did’ : English do; Sanskrit ['madhu] ‘honey, mead,’ Greek 
[’methu] ‘wine’ : English mead; Sanskrit [’madhjah], Latin medius : 
English mid; 

Sanskrit [h], Greek [kh], Latin [h], Germanic [g, y): Sanskrit 
[ha'sahj : English goose; Sanskrit ('vahati] ‘he carries on a vehicle,' 
Latin vehit : Old English wegan ‘to cany, move, transport’; Latin 
hoatis ‘stranger, enemy’ : Old English giest ‘guest.’ 

The only reason for assembling cases like these is the belief 
that the correlations are too frequent or in some other way too 
peculiar to be due to chance. 

20. 3. Students of language have accepted these correlations 
(calling them, by a dangerous metaphor, Grinun’s “law ”), because 
the classification they introduce is confirmed by further study: 
new data show the same correspondences, and cases which do not 
show these correspondences lend themselves to other classifi- 
cations. 

For instance, from among the cases which do not show Grimm’s 
correspondences, it is possible to sort out a fair-sized group in 
which unvoiced stops [p, t, k] of the other languages appear also in 
Germanic; thus, the [t] of the other languages is paralleled by 
Germanic [t] in cases like the following: 

Sanskrit ['asti] ‘he is,’ Greek ['esti], Latin eat : Gothic [ist] ‘is’; 

Latin capttia ‘taken, caught’ : Gothic [hafts] ‘restrained’; 

Sanskrit [aJ'Ta:w] ‘eight,* Greek [ok'to:] Latin octS : Gothic 
['ahtaw]. • 
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Now, in all these cases the [p, t, k] in Germanic is immediately 
preceded by an unvoiced spirant [s, f, h], and a survey of the cases 
which conform to Grimm^s correspondences shows that in them 
the Germanic consonant is never preceded by these sounds. 
Grimm's correlations have thus, by leaving a residue, led us to 
find another correlation: after [s, f, h] Germanic [p, t, k] parallel 
the [p, t, k] of the other Indo-European languages. 

Among the residual forms, again, we find a number in which 
initial voiced stops [b, d, g] of Germanic are paralleled in Sanskrit 
not by (bh, dh, gh], as Grimm would have it, but by [b, d, g], and in 
Greek not by the expected [ph, th, kh], but by [p, t, k]. An example 
is Sanskrit ['bo:dha:mi] *I observe,' Greek ['pewthomaj] 'I 
experience' : Gothic [ana-*biwdan] 'to command,' Old English 
[‘be:odan] 'to order, announce, offer,' English hid. In 1862, 
Hermann Grassmann (1809-1877) showed that this type of cor- 
relation appears wherever the next consonant (the consonant after 
the intervening vowel or diphthong) belongs to Grimm's third 
type of correspondences. That is, Sanskrit and Greek do not have 
aspirate stops at the beginning of two successive syllables, but, 
wherever the related languages show this pattern, have the first 
of the two stops unaspirated : corresponding to Germanic *[bewdar], 
we find in Sanskrit not *[bho:dha-] but [bo:dha-], and in Greek 
not *[phewtho-] but [pewtho-]. Here too, then, the residual data 
which are marked off by Grimm's correspondences, reveal a 
correlation. 

In this case, moreover, we get a confirmation in the structure of 
the languages. In Greek, certain forms have a reduplication (§ 13.8) 
in which the first consonant of the underlying stem, followed by a 
vowel, is prefixed: ['do:8o:] 'I shall give,' ['di-do:mi] give. 
We find, now, that for stems with an initial aspirate stop the 
reduplication is made with a plain stop: ['the:so:] 'I shall put,’ 
['ti-the:mi] 'I put.’ The same habit appears elsewhere in Greek 
morphology; thus, there is a noun-paradigm with nominative 
singular ['thriks] 'hair,' but other case-forms like the accusative 
['trikha]: when the consonant after the vowel is aspirated, the 
initial consonant is [t] instead of [th]. Similarly, in Sanskrit, the 
normal reduplication repeats the first consonant: ['a-da:t] 'he 
gave,' ['da-da:mi] 'I give,' but for an initial aspirate the reduplicar 
tion has a plain stop: ['a-dha:t] 'he put,' ['da-dha:mi] 'I put,’ 
and similar alternations appear elsewhere in Sanskrit morphology. 
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These alternations are obviously results of the sound-change die* 
covered by Grassmann. 

20. 4. If our correspondences are not due to chance, they must 
result from some historical connection, and this connection the 
comparative method reconstructs, as we have seen, by the assump- 
tion of common descent from a parent language. Where the related 
languages agree, they are preserving features of the parent lan- 
guage, such as, say, the [r] in the word brother ^ the [m] in the words 
mead and mid (§20.2), or the [s] in the verb-forms for ^he is’ 
(§ 20.3). Where the correspondence connects markedly different 
phonemes, we suppose that one or more of the languages have 
changed. Thus we state Grimm’s correspondences by saying: 

(1) Primitive Indo-European unvoiced stops [p, t, k] changed 
in pre-Germanic to unvoiced spirants [f , 0, h] ; 

(2) Primitive Indo-European voiced stops [b, d, g] changed in 
pre-Germanic to unvoiced stops [p, t, k]; 

(3) Primitive Indo-European voiced aspirate stops [bh, dh, gh] 
changed in pre-Germanic to voiced stops or spirants [b, d, g], in 
pre-Greek to unvoiced aspirate stops [ph, th, kh], in pre-Italic 
and pre-Latin to [f, 0, h]. In this case the acoustic shape of the 
Primitive Indo-European phonemes is by no means certain, and 
some scholars prefer to speak of unvoiced spirants [f, 6, x]; sim- 
ilarly, we do not know whether the Primitive Germanic reflexes 
were stops or spirants, but these doubts do not affect our con- 
clusions as to the phonetic pattern. 

The correspondences where [p, t, k] appear also in Germanic 
demand a restriction for case (1): immediately after a consonant 
(those which actually occur are [s, p, k]), the Primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean unvoiced stops [p, t, k] were not changed in pre-Germanic. 

Grassmann’s correspondences we state historically by 8 a 3 ring 
that at a certain stage in the history of pre-Greek, forms which 
contained two successive syllables with aspirate stops, lost the 
aspiration of the first stop. Thus, we reconstruct: 


pRiifinya 

Iin>0-EUBOPBAN 

*['bhewdhomaj] 

*['dhidhe:mi] 

*['Hh rip hi p ] 


pbb-Orbsk 

*['phewthomsj] 

*['thithe:ini] 

*['tbrikha] 


> 


Qbbuk 

['pewthomaj] 

{'titheimi] 

['trikha]. 


On the other hand, in the nominative singular of the word for 


*hair,’ we suppose that there never was an aspirate after the vowel: 
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Primitive Indo-European ^[dhriks] appears as Greek [thriks]. We 
infer a similar change for pre-Indo-Iranian: a Primitive Indo- 
European ’"[bhewdho-] appearing in Sanskrit as [bo:dha-], a 
Primitive Indo-European *[dhedhe:-] as [dadha:-], and so on. 

A further step in the reconstruction of the historical events 
proceeds from the fact that the loss of aspiration results in San- 
skrit in [h, d, g], but in Greek in [p, t^ k]. This implies that the 
Primitive Indo-European [bh, dh, gh] had already become un- 
voiced [ph, th, kh] in pre-Greek when the loss of aspiration took 
place. Since this unvoicing does not occur in Indo-Iranian, we 
conclude that the de-aspiration in pre-Greek and the de-aspiration 
in pre-Indo-Iranian took place independently. 

The interpretation, then, of the phonetic correspondences that 
appear in our resemblant forms, assumes that the phonemes of a 
language are subject to historical change. This change may be limited 
to certain phonetic conditions; thus, in pre-Germanic, [p, t, k] 
did not change to [f, 6, h] when another unvoiced consonant 
immediately preceded, as in *[kaptos] > Gothic [hafts]; in pre- 
Greek, [ph, th, kh] became [p, t, k] only when the next syllable 
began with an aspirate. This type of linguistic change is known as 
phonetic change (or sound change). In modem terminology, the 
assumption of sound-change can be stated in the sentence: Pho- 
nemes change. 

20. 6. When we have gathered the resemblant forms which show 
the recognized correlations, the remainders will offer two self- 
evident possibilities. We may have stated a correlation too 
narrowly or too widely: a more careful survey or the arrival of new 
data may show the correction. A notable instance of this was 
Grassmann’s discovery. The fact that residues have again and 
again revealed new correlations, is a strong confirmation of our 
method. Secondly, the resemblant forms may not be divergent 
pronunciations of the saime earlier form. Grimm, for instance, 
mentioned Latin dies : English day as an etymology which did not 
fall within his correlations, and since his time no amount of re- 
search has revealed any possibility of modifying the otherwise 
valid correlation-classes so that they may include this set. Sim- 
ilarly, Latin hab&re *to have’ : Gothic haban, Old High German 
habSn, m spite of the striking resemblance, conflicts with t3rpes of 
correlation that otherwise hold good. In such oases, we may 
attribute thb resemblance to accident, meaning by this that it is 
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not due to any historical connection; thus, Latin dies : English day 
is now regarded by everyone as a “false etymology/' Or else, the 
resemblance may be due to grammatical resemblance of forms in 
the parent language; thus, Latin habBre 'to have' and Old High 
German haben 'to have' may be descendants, respectively, of two 
stems, *[gha'bhe:-] and *[ka‘bhe>J which were morphologically 
parallel in Primitive Indo-European. Finally, our resemblant 
forms may owe their likeness to a historical connection other than 
descent from a common prototype. Thus, Latin derddlis 'pertain- 
ing to a tooth ’ and English denial resemble each other, but do not 
show the correlations (e.g. Latin d : English t) which appear in 
Latin and English reflexes of a common Primitive Indo-European 
protot 3 rpe. The reason is that dental is merely the English-speaker's 
reproduction of the Latin word. 

To sum up, then, the residual forms which do not fit into recog- 
nized types of phonetic correlation may be: 

(1) descendants of a common ancestral form, deviant only be- 
cause we have not correctly ascertsincd the phonetic cor- 
relation, e.g. Sanskrit ['bo:dha:mi] and English before 
Grassmann's discovery; 

(2) not descendants of a common ancestral form, in which case 
the resemblance may be due to 

(a) accident, e.g. Latin dies : English day; 

(b) morphologic partial resemblance in the parent language, 
e.g. Latin habere : English have; 

(c) other historical relations, e.g. Latin derddlis : English 
derdal. 

If this is correct, then the study of residual resemblant forms 
will lead us to discover new types of phonetic correlation (1), to 
weed out false etymologies (2a), to uncover the morphologic struc- 
ture of the parent speech (2b), or to recognize types of linguistic 
change other than sound-change (2c). If the study of residual 
forms does not lead to these results, then our scheme is in- 
correct. 

20. 6. During the first three quarters of the nineteenth century 
no one, so far as we know, ventured to limit the possibilities in the 
sense of our scheme. If a set of resemblant forms did not fit into 
the recognized correlations, scholars felt free to assume that these 
forms were nevertheless related in exactly the same way as the 
normal forms — namely, by way of descent from a common an- 
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oestral form. They phrased this historically by saying that a 
speech-sound might change in one way in some jformSi but might 
change in another way (or fail to change) in other forms. A 
Primitive Indo-European [d] might change to [t] in pre-Germanic 
in most forms, such as two (: Latin duo)^ ten (: Latin decern), tooth 
(: Latin dens), eat (: Latin edere), but remain unchanged in some 
other forms, such as (: Latin dies). 

On the whole, there was nothing to be said against this view — 
in fact, it embodied a commendable caution — unless and until 
an extended study of residual forms showed that possibilities 
(1) and (2a, b, c) were realized in so great a number of cases as to 
rule out the probability of sporadic sound-change. In the seventies 
of the nineteenth century, several scholars, most notably, in the 
year 1876, August Leskien (§ 1.9), concluded that exactly this had 
taken place: that the sifting of residual forms had resulted so 
often in the discovery of non-contradictory facts (1, 2b, 2c) or in 
the weeding out of false etymologies (2a), as to warrant linguists 
in supposing that the change of phonemes is absolutely regular. 
This meant, in terms of our method, that all resemblances between 
forms which do not fall into the recognized correspondence-classes 
are due to features of sound-change which we have failed to 
recognize (1), or else are not divergent forms of a single prototype, 
either because the etymology is false (2a), or because some factor 
other than sound-change has led to the existence of resemblant 
forms (2b, c). Historically interpreted, the statement means that 
sound-change is merely a change in the speakers’ manner of 
producing phonemes and accordingly affects a phoneme at every 
occurrence, regardless of the nature of any particular linguistic 
form in which the phoneme happens to occur. The change may 
concern some habit of articulation which is common to several 
phonemes, as in the unvoicing of voiced stops [b, d, g] in pre- 
Germanic. On the other hand, the change may concern some habit 
of articulating successions of phonemes, and therefore take place 
only under particular phonetic conditions, as when [p, t, k] in 
pre-Germanic became [f, 6, h] when not preceded by another 
sound of the same group or by [s]; similarly, [ph, th, kh] in pre- 
Greek became [p, t, k] only when the next pliable began with an 
aspirate. The limitations of these conditioned soundrchanges are, 
of course, purely phonetic, since the change concerns only a habit 
of articulatory movement; phonetic change is independent of 
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iM)n-phoQetic factors, such as the meaning, frequency, homonymy, 
or what not, of any particular linguistic form. In present-day 
terminology the whole assumption can be briefly put into the 
words: j^umemes change, sinoe the term ‘phoneme designates a 
meaningless minimum unit of signaling. 

The new principle was adopted by a number of linguists, who 
received the nickname of “neo-grammarians." On the other hand, 
not only scholars of the older generation, such as Georg Curtius 
(1820-1885), but also some younger men, most notably Hugo 
Schuchardt (1842-1927), rejected the new hypothesis. The dis- 
cussion of the pro’s and con’s has never ceased; linguists are as 
much divided on this point today as in the 1870 ’b. 

A great part of this dispute was due merely to bad terminology. 
In the 1870’s, when technical terms were less precise than today, 
the assumption of uniform sound-change received the obscure and 
metaphorical wording, “Phonetic laws have no exceptions.’’ It 
is evident that the term “law” has here no precise meaning, for 
a sound-change is not in any sense a law, but only a historical 
occurrence. The phrase “have no exceptions” is a very inexact 
way of saying that non-phonetic factors, such as the frequency or 
meaning of particular linguistic forms, do not interfere with the 
change of phonemes. 

The real point at issue is the scope of the phonetic correspond- 
ence-classes and the significance of the residues. The neo-gram- 
marians claimed that the results of study justified us in making 
the correspondence-classes non-contradictory and in seeking a 
complete analysis of the residues. If we say that Primitive Indo- 
European [d] appears in Germanic as [t], then, according to the 
neo-grammarians, the resemblance of Latin dies and English day 
or of Latin dentdlis and English dental, cannot be classed simply 
as “an exception” -- that is, historically, as due to the pre-Ger- 
manic speakers’ failure to make the usual change of habit — but 
presents a problem. The solution of this problem is either the 
abandonment of the etymology as due to accidental resemblance 
(Latin dies : English day), or a more exact formulation of the 
phonetic correspondence (Grassmann’s discovery), or the recog- 
nition of some other factors that produce resemblant forms (Latin 
dentdlis borrowed in English dental). The neo-grammarian insists, 
particularly, that his hypothesis is fruitful in this last direction: 
it sorts out the resemblances that are due to factors other than 
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phonetic changCi and accordingly leads us to an understanding of 
these factors. 

The actual dispute, then, concerns the weeding-out of false 
etymologies, the revision of our statements of phonetic corre- 
spondence, and the recognition of linguistic changes other than 
sound-change. 

20. 7. The opponents of the neo-grammarian hypothesis claim 
that, resemblances which do not fit into recognized types of pho- 
netic correspondence may be due merely to sporadic occurrence or 
deviation or non-occurrence of sound-change. Now, the very 
foundation of modem historical linguistics consisted in the setting 
up of phonetic correspondence-classes: in this way alone did Rask 
and Grimm bring order into the chaos of resemblances which had 
bewildered all earlier students. The advocates of sporadic sound- 
change, accordingly, agree with the neo-grammarians in discard- 
ing such etymologies as Latin dies : English day, and retain only a 
few, where the resemblance is striking, such as Latin habSre : Old 
High German haben, or Sanskrit [koikilah], Greek ['kokkuks], 
Latin cuculus : English cuckoo. They admit that this leaves us 
no criterion of decision, but insist that our inability to draw a 
line does not prove anything: exceptional sound-changes oc- 
curred, even though we have no certain way of recognizing 
them. 

The neo-grammarian sees in this a serious violation of scien- 
tific method. The beginning of our science was made by a proce- 
dure which implied regularity of phonetic change, and further 
advances, like Grassmann's discovery, were based on the same 
implicit assumption. It may be, of course, that some other as- 
sumption would lead to an even better correlation of facts, but 
the advocates of sporadic sound-change offer nothing of the kind; 
they accept the results of the actual method and yet claim to ex- 
plain some facts by a. contradictory method (or lack of method) 
which was tried and found wanting through all the centuries that 
preceded Rask and Grimm. 

In the historical interpretation, the theory of sporadic sound- 
change faces a very serious difficulty. If we suppose that a form 
like cuckoo resisted the pre-Germanic shift of [k] to [h] and still 
preserves a Primitive Indo-European [k], then we must also sup- 
pose that during many generations, when the pre-Germanic 
people had changed their way of pronouncing Primitive Indo- 
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European [k] in most words, and were working on through suc- 
cessive acoustic types such as, say, [kh — kx — x — h], they were 
still in the word cuckoo pronouncing an unchanged Primitive Indo- 
European [k]. If such things happened, then every language would 
be sp)otted over with all sorts of queer, deviant sounds, in forms 
which had resisted sound-change or deviated from ordinary 
changes. Actually, however, a language moves within a limited 
set of phonemes. Th(‘ modern English [k] m cuckoo is no different 
from the [k] in words like cote, calf^ kin, which has developed 
normally from the Primitive Indo-European [g]-type. We should 
have to suppose, therefore, that some later change brought the 
preserved Primitive Indo-European [k] in cuckoo into complete 
equality with the Germanic [kj that reflects a Primitive Indo- 
European [g], and, since every language moves within a limited 
phonetic system, we should have to suppose that in every case 
of sporadic sound-change or resistance to sound-change, the 
discrepant sound has been reduced to some ordinary phonemic 
type in time to escape the car of the observer. Otherwise we should 
find, say, in present-day standard English, a sprinkling of forms 
which preserved sounds from eightecmth-century English, early 
modern English, Middle English, Old English, Primitive Ger- 
manic, and so on — not to speak of deviant sounds resulting from 
sporadic changes in some positive direction. 

Actually, the forms which do not exhibit ordinary phonetic 
correlations, conform to the phonemic system of their language 
and are peculiar only in their correlation with other forms. For 
instance, the modern standard English correspondents of Old 
English [o:] show some decided irregularities, but these consist 
simply in the presence of unexpected phonemes, and never in 
deviation from the phonetic system. The normal representation 
seems to be: 

[d] before [s, z] plus consonant other than [t]: goshawk f gosling j 
blossom; 

[d:] before Old English consonant plus [t]: soft, sought (Old 
English sohie), brought, thought; 

[u] before [k] book, brook (noun), cook, crook, hook, look, rook, 
shook, took; 

[a] before [n] plus consonant other than [t] and before consonant 
plus [j*]: Monday, month; brother, mother, other, rudder; 

[ow] before [nt] and [rj and from the combination of Old English 
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.[o:w]: donH; floor, ore, more, toward, whore; blow {'bloom'), Jlow, 
glow, grow, low (verb), row, stow; 

[uw] otherwise: do, drew, shoe, slew, too, to, woo, brood, food, mood, 
hoof, roof, woof, cool, pool, school, stool, tool, bloom, broom, doom, 
gloom, loom, boon, moon, noon, soon, spoon, moon, whoop, goose, 
loose, boot, moot, root, soot, booth, sooth, tooth, smooth, soothe, 
hoove, prove, ooze. 

If we take the correlation of Old English [o:] with these sounds 
as normal under the phonetic conditions of each case, then we have 
the following residue of contradictory forms: 

[ 0 ] shod, fodder, foster. 

[aw] boitgh, slough; 

[ e ] Wednesday; 

[ A ] blood, flood, enough, tough, gum, done, must, doth, glove; 
[ow] woke; 

[ u ] good, hood, stood, bosom, foo% and optionally hoof, roof, 
broom, soot; 

[uw] moor, roost. 

All of these seven deviant types contain some ordinary English 
phoneme; the [a], for instance, in blood, etc., is the ordinary [a]- 
phoneme, which represents Old English [u] in words like love, 
tongue, son, sun, come. In every case, the discrepant forms show 
not queer sounds, but merely normal phonemes in a distribution 
that runs counter to the expectations of the historian. 

20. 8. As to the correction of our correspondence-groups by a 
careful survey of the residual cases, the neo-grammarians soon 
got a remarkable confirmation of their hypothesis in Verner's 
treatment of Germanic forms with discrepant [b, d, g] in place 
of [f, 6, h] (§ 18.7). Verner collected the cases like Latin pater : 
Gothic [’fadar], Old English [’feder], where Primitive Indo- 
European [t] appears in Germanic as [d, tS], instead of [6]. Now, 
the voicing of spirants between vowels is a very common form of 
sound-change, and has actually occurred at various times in the 
history of several Germanic languages. Primitive Germanic [6] 
appears as a voiced spirant, coinciding with the reflex of Primitive 
Germanic [d], in Old Norse, which says, for instance, ['bro:t5er], 
with the same consonant as [‘fatSer]. In Old English, too, the 
Primitive Germanic [6] had doubtless become voiced between 
vowels, as in ['bro:tSor], although it did not coincide with [d], 
the reflex of Primitive Germanic [d], as in ['fcder]. In both Old 
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Norse and Old English, Primitive Germanic [f] had become voiced 
[v] between vowels, as in Old English ofen ['oven] ‘oven’ (Old 
High German ofan ['ofanj), coinciding with the [v] that repre- 
sented Primitive Germanic [b], as in Old English yfel ['yvelj 
‘evil’ (Old High German vbil ['ybil]). Nothing could be more 
natural, therefore, if one admitted the possibility of irregular 
sound-change, than to suppose that the voicing of intervocalic 
spirants had begun sporadically in some words already in pre- 
Germanic time, and that a Primitive Germanic *['fader] alongside 
*['bTo:6er] represented merely the beginning of a process that was 
to find its completion in the Old Norse, Old English, and Old Saxon 
of our actual records. Yet in 1876 Vemer’s study of the deviant 
forms showed an unmistakable correlation: in a fair number of 
cases and in convincing systematic positions, the deviant [b, d, g] 
of Germanic appeared where Sanskrit and Greek (and therefore, 
presumably, Primitive Indo-European) had an unaccented vowel 
or diphthong before the [p, t, k], as in Sanskrit [pi'ta:], Greek [pa- 
'te:rl : Primitive Germanic *['fader], contrasting with Sanskrit 
['bhrarta:], Greek [•phra:te:r] : Primitive Germanic *['bro:0er]. 
Similarly, Sanskrit ['gvacurahj ‘father-in-law,’ reflecting, pre- 
sumably a Primitive Indo-European *['8wefcuros], shows in Ger- 
manic the normal reflex of [h] for [k], as in Old High German 
['sweharj, but Sanskrit [cva'grurh] ‘mother-in-law,’ reflecting a 
Primitive Indo-European ’•‘[swe'Arurs] appears in Germanic with 
[g], as in Old High German ['swigar], representing the Primitive 
Indo-European [k] after the unstressed vowel. 

A confirmation of this result was the fact that the unvoiced 
spirant [s] of Primitive Indo-European suffered the same change 
under the same conditions: it appears in Germanic as [s], except 
when the preceding syllabic was unaccented in Primitive Indo- 
European; in this case, it was voiced in pre-Germanic, and appears 
as Primitive Germanic [z], which later became [r] in Norse and in 
West Germanic. In a number of irregular verb-paradigms the 
Germanic languages have medial [f, 6, h, s] in the present 
tense and in the singular indicative-mode forms of the past 
tense, but [b, d, g, z] m the plural and subjunctive forms of 
the past tense and in the past participle, as, for instance, in Old 
English: 

['weor6an] ‘to become,’ [he: 'wearOj ‘he became,’ but [we: 
'wurdonj ‘we became’; 
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['Ae»waiil ‘to ehoooe/ the: 'ie:ae} ‘be tboee,* but [ire: IntraD} 
‘wedhoee’; 

['weean] ‘to be,’ [he: Vee] ‘he was,’ but [we: 'weutm] ‘we wne.* 

This alternation, Vemer showed, oorreqmnds to the altenudfam 
in the position of the w(nd-accent in similar Sanskrit paradigms, 
as, in the verb-forms cognate with the above: 

['vartate:] ‘he turns, becomes,’ [va>'varta] ‘he turned,’ but 
[va>vrti'ma] ‘we turned’; 

*[ijo:/ati] ‘he enjoys,’ [ju-ijo;/a] ‘he enjoyed,’ but [ju-ja/i>ma3 
‘we enjoyed'; 

[•vasati] ‘he dwells,’ [u->va‘8a] ‘he dwelt,’ but [u:/i>ma] ‘we 
dwelt.’ 

This was so striking a confirmation of the hypothesis of regular 
sound-change, that the burden of proof now fell upon the op* 
ponents of the hypothesis: if the residual forms can show such a 
correlation as this, we may well ask for very good reasons before 
we give up our separation of forms into recognized conespondences 
and remainders, and our principle of scanning residual forms for 
new correspondences. We may doubt whether an observer who 
was satisfied with a verdict of “sporadic sound-change’’ could 
ever have discovered these correlations. 

In a small way, the accidents of observation sometimes fumidi 
similar confirmations of our method. In the Central Algonquian 
languages — for which we have no older records — we find the 
following normal correspondences, which we may symbolize by 
“Primitive Central Algonquian’’ reconstructed forms: 



Fox 

Ojibwa 

Mbkomimi 

Plains 

Cbbb 

PBimnya 

Cen’tbal 

Aloonqitian 

(1) 

hk 

;k 


sk 

P 

(2) 

.Tk 

Ik 

sk 

sk 

fk 

(3) 

hk 

hk 

hk 

sk 

xk 

(4) 

hk 

hk 

hk 

hk 

hk 

(5) 

k 

ng 

hk 

hk 

nk 


Examples: 

(1) Pox [kehkje:wa] ‘he is old,’ Menomini [ke^:w], PCA 
*[ke^je:wa]. 

(3) Fox [a/kute:wi] ‘fire,’ Ojibwa [ijkude:], Menomini [e8ko:te:w], 
Cree [iBkate:w], PCA •[i/kuterwi]. 
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(3) Fox [mahkese:hi] ^moccasin/ Ojibwa [mahkizin], Menomini 
[mahkeisen], Cree [manikin], PCA ♦(maxkerini]. 

(4) Fox [no:hkumesa] ‘my grandmother/ Ojibwa [no:likumis], 
Menomini [noihkumeh], Cree [no:hkumJ, PCA *[no:hkuma], 

(6) Fox [takejkaweiwa] ‘he kicks him/ Ojibwa [tangifkawardj, 
Menomini [tahke:skawe:w], Cree [tahkiskawerw], PCA 
*[tanke/kawe:wa]. 

Now, there -is a residual morpheme in which none of these cor- 
respondences holds good,^namely the element which means ‘red': 

(6) Fox [me/kusiwa] ‘he is red,' Ojibwa [mijkuzi], Menomini 
[mchko:n], Cree [mihkusiw], PCA *[me 5 ku 8 iwa]. 

Under an assumption of sporadic sound-change, this would 
have no significance. After the sixth correspondence had been set 
up, however, it was found that in a remote dialect of Cree, which 
agrees in groups (1) to (5) with the Plains Cree scheme, the mor- 
pheme for ‘red' has the peculiar cluster [htk], as in [mihtkusiw] 
‘he is red.' In this case, then, the residual form showed a special 
phonetic unit of the parent speech. 

The assumption of regular (that is, purely phonemic) sound- 
change is justified by the correlations which it uncovers; it is in- 
consistent to accept the results which it yields and to reject it 
whenever one wants a contradictory assumption (“sporadic 
sound-change”) to “explain” difficult cases. 

20. 9. The relation of our residual forms to factors of linguistic 
history other than sound-change, is the crucial point in the dis- 
pute about the regularity of sound-change. The neo-grammariaus 
could not claim, of course, that linguistic resemblances ever run 
in regular sets. The actual data with which we work are extremely 
irregular, — so irregular that centuries of study before the days 
of Rask and Grimm had found no useful correlations. The neo- 
grammarians did claim, however, that factors of linguistic change 
other than sound-change will appear in the residual forms after 
we have ruled out the correlations that result from sound-change. 
Thus, Old English [a:] in stressed syllables appears in modem 
English normally as [ow], as in boat (from Old English [ba:!]), 
«ore, whokf oath^ snow, stone, bone, home, doiigh, goat, and many 
other forms. In the residue, we find forms like Old English [ba:t] : 
bait, Old English [ha:l] : hale, Old English [swam] ‘herdsman' : 
swam. Having found that Old English [a:] appears in modem 
standard English as [ow], we assign the forms with the discrepant 
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modem Englidi [ej] to a remdtie. The forms in this residue are 
not the results of a deviant, sporadic sound-change of Old Eng^ 
[a:] to- modem English [ej]; their deviation is due not to sound- 
change, but to another factor of linguistic change. The forms 
like bait, hale, swain are not the modern continuants of Old En^ish 
forms with [a:], but borrowings from Scandinavian. Old Scandi- 
navian had [ej] in forms where Old English had [a;]; Old Scandi- 
navian (Old Norse) said [stejnn, bejta, hejll, swejnn] where Old 
English said [sta:n, ba:t, ha:l, swa:n]. *»The regularity of corre- 
spondence is due, of course, to the common tradition from Primi- 
tive Germanic. After the Norse invasion of England, the English 
language took over these Scandinavian words, and it is the Old 
Norse diphthong [ej] which appears in the deviant forms with 
modem English [ej]. * 

In cases like these, or in cases like Latin detUSlis : English denial, 
the opponents of the neo-grammarian hypothesis raise no objec- 
tion, and agree that linguistic borrowing accounts for the resem- 
blance. In many other cases, however, they prefer to say that 
irregular sound-change was at work, and, strangely enough, they 
do this in cases where only the neo-grammarian hypothesis yields 
a significant result. 

Students of dialect geography are especially given to this con- 
fusion. In any one dialect we usually find an ancient unit phoneme 
represented by several phonemes — as in the case of Old English 
[o:] in modem English food, good, blood, and so on (§ 20.7). Often 
one of these is like the old phoneme and the others appear to em- 
body one or more phonetic changes. Thus, in Central-Western 
American English, we say gather with [e], rather with [e] or with 
[a], and father always with [a]. Some speakers have [juw] in words 
like tune, dew, stew, new; some have [uw] in the first three types, 
but keep [juw] ordinarily after [n-] ; others speak [uw] in all of them. 
Or, again, if we examine adjacent dialects in an area, we find a gra- 
dation: some have apparently carried out a sound-change, as when, 
say, in Dutch, some districts in our Figure 6 have [y:] for ancient 
[u:] in the words mouse and house; next to these we may find 
dialects which have apparently carried out the change in some of 
the forms, but not in others, as when some districts in our Figure 6 
say [hy:s] with the changed vowel, but [mu:s] with the unchanged; 
fiinally, we reach a district where the changed forms are lacking, 
such as, in Figure 6, the area where the old forms [md:s, huis] are 
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Btill heiog spoketi. Under a hypothesis of sporadic sound-ehange^ 
no definite oonclhsions could he drawn, but under the assumption 
of regular sound-change, distributions of this sort can at once be 
interpreted; an Irregular distribution shows that the new forms, 
in a part or in all of the area, are duo not to sound-change, but to 
borrowing. The sound-change took place in some one center and, 
after this, forms which had undergone the change spread from this 
center by linguistic borrowing. In other cases, a community may 
have made a sound-change, but the changed forms may in part be 
superseded by unchanged forms which spread from a center which 
has not made the change. Students of dialect geography make this 
inference and base on it their reconstruction of linguistic and 
cultural movements, but many of these students at the same time 
profess to reject the assumption of regular phonetic change. If 
they stopped to examine the implications of this, they would soon 
see that their work is based on the supposition that sound-change 
is regular, for, if we admit the possibility of irregular sound-change, 
then the use of [hy:s] beside [mu:s] in a Dutch dialect, or of ['roJSo] 
rather beside [‘getJg] gather in standard English, would justify no 
deductions about linguistic borrowing. 

20. 10. Another phase of the dispute about the regularity of 
sound-change concerns residual forms whose deviation is connected 
with features of meaning. Often enough, the forms that deviate 
from ordinary phonetic correlation belong to some clearly marked 
semantic group. 

In ancient Greek, Primitive Indo-European [s] between vowels 
had been lost by sound-change. Thus, Primitive Indo-European 
•['flrewso:] ‘I taste’ (Gothic [’kiwsa] ‘I choose’) appears in Greek 
as ['gewo:] 'I give a taste’; Primitive Indo-European *['^enesos] 
*of the kin’ (Sanskrit ['janasah]) appears as Greek ['geneos], later 
['genows]; Primitive Indo-European ♦['eisip] ‘I was’ (Sanskrit 
['a:sam]) appears in Greek as re:a], later [''e:]. 

Over against cases like these, there is a considerable residue of 
forms in which an old intervocalic [s] seems to be preserved in 
ancient Greek. The principal type of this residue consists of aorist- 
tense (that is, past punctual) verb-forms, in which the suflSx [-S-] of 
this tense occurs after the final vowel of a root or verb-stem. Thus, 
the Greek root [plew-] ‘sail’ (present tense ['plewo:] ‘I sail,’ paral- 
leled by Sanskrit ['plavate:] ‘ he saib ’) has the aorist form ['epiewsa] 
‘I sailed’; the Greek aorist ['etejsa] 'I paid a penalty’ parallels 
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Sanskrit ['aca:jSam] ‘I collected’; the Greek root [ste:-] 'stand' 
(presoat tense ['histermi] 'I cause to stand’) has the aorist form 
['estersa] ‘I caused to stand,’ parallel with Old Bulgarian [staxu] 
‘I stood up,’ Primitive Indo-European type '*'['esta:sip]; a Prim- 
itive Indo-European aorist type *l'ebhu:sip] (Old Bulgarian 
[byxu] 'I became’) is apparently represented by Greek ['ephuisa] 
‘I caused to grow.’ Opponents of the neo-grammarian method 
suppose that when intervocalic [s] was weakened and finally lost 
during the pre-Greek period, the [s] of these forms resisted the 
change, because it expressed an important meaning, namely that 
of the aorist tense. A sound-change, they claim, can be checked in 
forms where it threatens to remove some semantically important 
feature. 

The neo-grammarian hypothesis implies that sound-change is 
unaffected by semantic features and concerns merely the habits of 
articulating speech-sounds. If residual forms are characterized 
by some semantic feature, then their deviation must be due not 
to sound-change, but to some other factor of linguistic change — 
to some factor which is connected with meanings. In our example, 
the sound-change which led to the loss of intervocalic [s] destroyed 
every intervocalic (s); forms like Greek festeisa] cannot be con- 
tinuants of forms that existed before that sound-change. They 
were created after the sound-change was past, as new combinations 
of morphemes in a complex form, by a process which we call 
analogic new comhinalion or analogic change. In many forms where 
the aorist-suffix was not between vowels, it bad come unscathed 
through the sound-change. Thus, a Primitive Indo-European 
aorist *['ele:jk’'sip] ‘I left’ (Sanskrit ['ara:jkjam]) appears in 
Greek, by normal phonetic development, as ['elejpsa]; Primitive 
Indo-European *[eje:wksipl 'I joined’ (Sanskrit ['aja:wkfam]) 
appears as Greek I'ezewksa]; the Primitive Indo-European root 
*[ffews-] ‘taste’ (Greek present [’gewo:], cited above), combining 
with the aorist-suffix, would give a stem *[9e:ws-s-]: as double 
[ss] was not lost in pre-Greek, but merely at a later date simplified 
to [s], the Greek aorist ['egewsa] 'I gave a taste’ is the normal 
phonetic type. Accordingly, the Greek language possessed the 
aorist sufiOx [-s-]; at all times this suffix was doubtless combined 
with ail manner of verbal stems, and our aorists with the [-S-] be- 
tween vowels are merely combinations which were made after the 
sound-change which affected [-s-] had ceased to work. On models 
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like the inherited present-tense ['gewo:] with aorist ['egewsa], one 
formed, for the present-tense [’plewo:], a new aorist ['eplewsaj. In 
sum, the residual forms are not due to deflections of the process of 
soundrchange, but reveal to us, rather, a different factor of lin- 
guistic chtmge — namely, analogic change. 

In much the same way, some students believe that sounds which 
bear no important meaning are subject to excess weakening and 
to loss by irregular sound-change. In this way they explain, for 
instance, the weakening of will to [1] in forms like I’U go. The neo- 
grammarian would attribute the weakening rather to the fact that 
the verb-form in phrases like these is atonic: in English, unstressed 
phonemes have been subjected to a series of weakenings and losses. 

20. 11. The neo-grammarians define sound-change as a purely 
phonetic process; it affects a phoneme or a type of phonemes either 
universally or under certain strictly phonetic conditions, and is 
neither favored nor impeded by the semantic character of the forms 
which happen to contain the phoneme. The effect of sound-change, 
then, as it presents itself to the comparatist, will be a set of r^;ular 
phonemic correspondences, such as Old English [sta:n, ba:n, 
ba:t, ga:t, raid, ha:l]: modem English [stown, bown, bowt, gowt, 
rowd, howl] stone, bone, boat, goat, road (rode), whole. However, 
these correspondences will almost always be opposed by sets or 
scatterings of deviant forms, such as Old English [ba:t, swam, 
ha:l] versus modem English [bejt, swejn, hejl] bait, swain, hole, 
because phonetic change is only one of several factors of linguistic 
change. We must suppose that, no matter how minute and accurate 
our observation, we should always find deviant forms, because, 
frcnn the veiy outset of a sound-change, and during its entire 
course, and after it is over, the forms of the language are subject to 
the incessant working of other factors of change, such as, especialty, 
borrowing and analogic combination of new complex forms. The 
occurrence of sound-change, as defined by the neo-grammarians, 
is not a fact of direct observation, but an assumption. The neo- 
grammarians believe that this assumption is correct, because it 
alone has enabled linguists to find order in the factual data, and 
because it alone has led to a plausible formulation of other factors 
of linguistic change. 

Theoretically, we can understand the regular change of pho- 
nemes, if we suppose that language consists of two layers of habit. 
One layer is phonemic: the speakers have certain habits of voio- 
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ing, tongue-movement, and so <m. These habits make up Ibe pho- 
netic eyvtem of the language. Ibe otiier layer obnrists of formali- 
sonantic habits: the speakers habitually utter certain (Knnbinations 
of phonemes in response to certain types of stinAili, and respond 
appropriately when they hear these same combinatums. These 
hatnts make up the grammar and lexicon of the language. 

One may conceivably acquire the phonetic habits of a lang nags 
without using any of its significant forms; this may be the case of 
a singer who has been taught to render a French song in correct 
pronunciation, or of a mimic who, knowing no French, can yet 
imitate a Frenchman's English. On the other hand, if the pho- 
nemes of a foreign language are not completely incommensurable 
with ours, we may utter significant forms in this language without 
acquiring its phonetic habits; this is the case of some speakers Of 
French and English, who converse freely in each others’ lang uages, 
but, as we say, with an abominable pronunciation. 

Historically, we picture phonetic change as a gradual favoring 
of some non-distinctive variants and a disfavoring of others. It 
could be observed only by means of an enormous mass of mechan- 
ical records, reaching through several generations of speakers. The 
hypothesis supposes that such a collection — provided that we 
could rule out the effects of borrowing and analogic change — 
would show a progressive favoring of variants in some one direc- 
tion, coupled with the obsolescence of variants at the other ex- 
treme. Thus, Old English and Middle English spoke a long mid 
vowel in forms like gos ‘goose’ and ges ‘geese.’ We suppose that 
during a long period of time, higher variants were favored and 
lower variants went out of use, until, in the eighteenth century, the 
range of surviving variants could be described as a high-vowd 
type [u:, i:]; since then, the more diphthongal variants have been 
favored, and the simple-vowel types have gone out of use. 

The non-distinctive acoustic features of a language are at all 
times highly variable. Even the most accurate phonetic record 
of a language at any one time could not tell us which phonemes 
were changing. Moreover, it is certain that these non-distinctive, 
sub-phonemic variants are subject to lii^istic borrowing (imi- 
tation) and to analogic change (systematization). This appears 
from the fact that whenever the linguist deals with a sound-change 
— and certainly in some cases his documents or his observations 
must date from a time very shortly after the occurrence of the 
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change — he finds the results of the sound-change disturbed by 
these othor factors. Indeed, when we observe sub-phonemic vari- 
ants, we sometimes find them distributed among speakers or 
systematised among forms, quite in the manner of linguistic 
borrowing and of analogic change. In the Central-Westem type 
of American English, vowel-quantities are not distinctive, but 
some speakers habitually (though perhaps not invariably) use 
a shorter variant of the phoneme [a] before the clusters [rk, rp], 
as in dark, sharp, and before the clusters [rd, rt] followed by a 
primary suffix [-r, n-], as in barter. Carter, garden, marten (Martin). 
Before a secondary sufiix, [-f, -9], however, the longer variant is 
used, as in starter, carter ('one who carts’), harden; here the exist- 
ence of the ^ple words (Hart, cart, hard), whose [a] is not sub- 
ject to shortening, has led to the favoring of the normal, longer 
variant. The word larder (not part of the colloquial vocabulary) 
could be read with the shorter variant, but the agent-noun larder 
(‘one who lards’) could be formed only with the longer type of 
the [a]-phoneme. This distribution of the sub-phonemic variants 
is quite like the results of analogic change, and, whatever its 
origin, the distribution of this habit among speakers is doubtless 
effected by a process of imitation which we could identify with 
linguistic borrowing. If the difference between the two variants 
should become distinctive, then the comparatist would say that 
a sound-change had occurred, but he would find the results of 
this sound-change overlaid, from the very start, by the effects 
of borrowing and of analogic change. 

We can often observe that a non-distinctive variant has become 
entirely obsolete. In eighteenth-century English, forms like geese, 
eight, goose, goat had long vowels of the types [i:, e:, u:, o:], 
which since then have changed to the diphthongal types [ij, ej, 
uw, ow]. This displacement has had no bearing on the structure 
of the language; a transcription of present-day standard English 
which used the symbols [i:, e:, u:, o;] would be perfectly ade- 
quate. It is only the phonetician or acoustician who tells us that 
there has been a displacement in the absolute physiologic and 
acoustic configuration of these phonemes. Nevertheless, we can 
see that the non-diphthongal variants, which at first were the 
predominant ones, are today obsolete. The speaker of present- 
day standard Engli^ who tries to speak a language like German 
or French which has undiphthongized long vowels, has a hard 
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time teaming to produce these types. It is as hard for him to artic- 
ulate these acoustic types (which existed in English not so many 
generations ago) as it is for the IVenchman or the Gterman to 
produce the English diphthongal types. The speaker teams only 
with difficulty to produce speech-sounds that do not occur in 
his native language, even though the historian, irrelevantly, may 
assure him that an earlier stage of his language possessed these 
very sounds. 

We can apeak of sound-change only when the displacement of 
habit has ted to some alteration in the structure of the language. 
Most types of American English speak a low vowel [a] in forms 
like got, rod, not, where British English has kept an older mid-vowel 
type [a]. In some types of American standard English, this [a] 
is distinct from the [a] of forms like calm, far, pa — so that 
bother does not time with father, and bomb, is not homonymous 
with balm: there has been no displacement of the phonemic 
system. In other types of American standard English, however, 
the two phonemes have coincided: pot, rod, bother, bomb, calm, 
far, pa, father, balm all have one and the same low vowel [a], and 
we say, accordingly, that a sound-change has taken place. Some 
speakers of this (as well as some of the other) type pronounce 
bomb as [bom] : this form is due to some sort of linguistic borrowing 
and accordingly cannot exhibit the normal correlation. 

The initial clusters [kn-, gn-j, as in knee, gnat, lost their stop 
sound early in the eighteenth century: hereby Arnot and not, knight 
and night, gnash and Nash became homonymous. English-speakers 
of today team only with difficulty to produce initial clusters like 
these, as, say, in German Knie [kni:] ‘knee.’ 

In Dutch-German area, the Primitive Germanic phoneme [6] 
changed toward [b] and then toward [d]; by the end of the Middle 
Ages this [d] coincided, in the northern part of the area, with 
Primitive Germanic [d]. Hence modem standard Dutch has ini- 
tial [d] uniformly, both in words like dag [dax] ‘day,’ doen [du:n] 
‘do,’ droom [dro:m] ‘dream,’ where English has [d], and in words 
like dik [dik] ‘thick,’ doom [do:m] ‘thorn,’ drie [dri:] ‘three,’ where 
English has [0]. The distinction has been entirely obliterated, 
and could be re-introduced only by borrowing from a language 
in which it has been preserved. Needless to say, the Dutchman 
or North German has as hard a time learning to utter an Eng- 
lish [0] as though this sound had never existed in his language. 
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The favoring of variants which leads to sound-change is a 
historical occurrence; once it is past, we have no guarantee oil 
its happening again. A later process may end by favoring the very 
same acoustic types as were eliminated by an earlier change. 
The Old and Middle Engli^ long vowels [i:, u:], as in [wi;n, hu:s], 
were eliminated, in the early modem period, by change toward 
the diphthongal types of the present-day mine, house. At about 
the same time, however, the Old and Middle English long mid 
vowels, as in [ge:8, go:s], were being raised, so that eighteenth- 
century English again had the types [it, u:] in words like geese, 
goose. The new [i:, u:] arrived too late to suffer the change to 
[aj, aw] which had overtaken the Middle English high vowels. 
Similarly, we must suppose that the pre-Greek speakers of the 
generations that were weakening the phoneme [s] between vowels, 
could leam only with difficulty to utter such a thing as a distinct 
simple [s] in intervocalic position, but, after the change was over, 
the simplification of long [ss] re-introduced this phonetic type, and 
(doubtless independently of this) new combinations of the type 
['este:sa] (§ 20.10) were again fully pronounceable. In this way, 
we can often determine the succession {relative chronology) of 
changes. Thus, it is clear that in pre-Germanic time, the Primi- 
tive Indo-European (b, d, g] can have reached the types of Prim- 
itive Germanic [p, t, k] only after Primitive Indo-European [p, t, k] 
had already been changed somewhat in the direction of the types 
of Primitive Germanic (f, 6, h] — for the actual Germanic forms 
show that these two series of phonemes did not coincide (§ 20.2). 
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TYPES OF PHONETIC CHANGE 

21. 1. Phonetic change, as defined in the last chapter, is a change 
in the habits of performing sound-producing movements. Strictly 
^Ksaking, a change of this kind has no importance so long as it 
does not affect the phonemic system of the language; in fact, 
even with perfect records at our command, we should probably 
be unable to determine the exact point where a favoring of certain 
variants began to deserve the name of a historical change. At 
the time when speakers of English began to favor the variants 
with higher tongue-position of the vowels in words like gos ‘goose’ 
and gSs ‘geese,’ the dislocation was entirely without significance. 
The speakers had no way of comparing the acoustic qualities of 
their vowels with the acoustic qualities of the vowels which their 
predecessors, a few generations back, had spoken in the same lin- 
guistic forms. When they heard a dialect which had not made 
the change, they may have noticed a difference, but they could 
have had no assurance as to how this difference had arisen. Pho- 
netic change acquires significance only if it results in a change of 
the phonemic pattern. For instance, in the early modem period, 
the Middle English vowel [c;], as in sed [serd] ‘seed,’ was raised 
until it coincided with the [e;] in ges [ge:s] ‘geese,’ and this coin- 
cidence for all time changed the distribution of phonemes in the 
forms of the language. Again, the Middle English short [e] in a 
so-called “open” syllable — that is, before a single consonant fol- 
lowed by another vowel, as in ete ['ete] ‘eat’ — was lengthened 
and ultimately coincided with the long vowels just mentioned. 
Accordingly, the phonemic structure of modem English is differ- 
ent from that of medieval English. Our phoneme [ij] continues, 
among others, these three older phonemes; we may note, espe- 
cially, that this coincidence has given rise to a number of 
homonyms. 

Old and Middle English [e:] has changed to modem [ij] in hed, 
ded, geese, queen, green, meet (verb), need, keep. 

Old and Middle English [e:] has changed to modem [ij] in h&d, 

m 
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meal (taking of food’)» cheese, leave, clean, lean (adiectiv^)i street, 
mead (‘meadow'), meet (adjective). 

Old and Middle English [e] has changed to modern [ij] in steal, 
meal (‘flour'), Iveave, lean (verb), quean, speak, meat, mete, eat, 
mead (‘fermented drink 0- 

On the other hand, the restriction of this last change to a 
limited phonetic position, has produced different phonemes in 
forms that used to have the same phoneme: the old [e] was length^ 
ened in Middle English weve > weave, but not in Middle English 
weft > weft. In the same way, a phonetic change which consisted 
of shortening long vowels before certain consonant-clusters has 
produced the difference of vowel between meadow ( < Old English 
['merdwe]) and mead, or between kept ( < Old English ['ke:pte]) 
and keep. 

A few hundred years ago, initial [k] was lost before [n]: the 
result was a change in the phonemic system, which included such 
features as the homonymy of knot and not, or of knight and night, 
and the alternation of [n-] and [-kn-] in know, knowledge : ac^ 
knowledge. 

21.2. The general direction of a great deal of sound-change 
is toward a simplification of the movements which make Up the 
utterance of any given linguistic form. Thus, consonant-groups 
are often simplified. The Old English initial clusters [hr, hi, hn, 
kn, gn, wr] have lost their initial consonants, as in Old English 
hring > ring, hleapan > leap, hnecca > neck, cneow > knee, gnon 
gan > gnaw, wringan > wring. The loss of the [h] in these groups 
occurred in the later Middle Ages, that of the other consonants 
in early modem time; we do not know what new factor intervened 
at these times to destroy the clusters which for many centuries 
had been spoken without change. The [h]-clusters are still spoken 
in Icelandic; initial [kn] remains not only in the other Germanic 
languages (as, Dutch knie [kni:], German Knie [kni:], Danish 
[kne:j^], Swedish [kne:]), but also in the English dialects of the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands and northeastern Scotland. The 
(gnj persists almost as widely — in English, more widely; [wr-j, 
in the shape of [vr-], remains in Scandinavian, the northern part 
of the Dutch-German area, including standard Dutch, and in 
several scattered dialects of English. As long as we do not know 
what factors led to these changes at one time and place but not 
at another, we cannot claim to know the causes of the change — 
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that is, to predict its occurrence. The greater simplicity of the 
favored variants is a permanent factor; it can offer no possibil- 
ities of correlation. * 

Simplification of final consonant-clusters is even* more common. 
A Primitive Indo-European *[pe:t8l 'foot' (nominative singular) 
appears in Sanskrit as [pa:t] and in Latin as pes [pe:s]; a Primitive 
Indo-European *['bheronts] ‘bearing’ (nominative singular mas- 
culine) appears in Sanskrit as [’bharan], and in Latin as ferens 
['ferens], later ['fere:s]. It is this type of change which leads to 
habits of permitted final (§ 8.4) and to morphologic alternations 
of the type described in § 13.9. Thus, a Primitive Central Al- 
gonquian '"[axkehkwa] ‘kettle,’ plural *[axkehkwaki], reflected in 
Fox [ahko'.hkwa, ahko:hko:ki], loses its final vowel and part of 
the consonant-cluster in Crce [askihk, askihkwak] and in Men- 
omini [ahke:h, ahke:hkuk], so that the plural-form in these lan- 
guages contains a consonant-cluster that cannot be determined 
by inspection of the singular form. In English, final [qg] and 
[mb] have lost their stop; hence the contrast of long : longer [bq — 
'bqgol, climb : clamber [klajm — ’klemba]. 

Sometimes even single final consonants are weakened or dis- 
appear. In pre-Greek, final [t, d] were lost, as in Primitive Indo- 
European *[tod] ‘that,’ Sanskrit [tat] : Greek [to]; final [m] became 
[n], as in Primitive Indo-European *[ju'gom] ‘yoke,’ Sanskrit 
[ju'gam] : Greek [zu'gon]. The same changes seem to have occurred 
in pre-Germanic. Sometimes all final consonants are lost and 
there results a phonetic pattern in which every word ends in a 
vowel. This happened in pre-Slavic, witness forms like Old Bul- 
garian [to] ‘that,’ [igo] ‘yoke.’ It is a change of this sort that 
accounts for morphologic situations like that of Samoan (§ 13.9) ; 
a Samoan form like [inu] ‘drink’ is the descendant of an older 
*[inum], whose final consonant has been kept in Tagalog [i'num]. 

When changes of this sort appear at the beginning or, more often, 
at the end of words, we have to suppose that the languages in which 
they took place had, at the time, some phonetic marking of the 
word-unit. If there were any forms in which the beginning or the 
end of a word had not the characteristic initial or final pronuncia- 
tion, these forms would not suffer the change, and would survive 
as sandhi-forms. Thus, in Middle English, final [n] was lost, as in 
eten > ele ‘eat,’ but the article an before vowels must have been 
pronounced as if it were part of the following word — that is, 
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without the phonetic peculiarities of final position — so that tiie 
[n] in this ease was not lost (like a final [n]), but preserved (like a 
medial [n]) : a house but an arm. Latin vds ‘ye' gives French sous 
[vu], but Latin'phrase-types like vSs amOiis ‘ye love’ are reflected 
in the French sandhi-habit of saying vous aimez [vuz eme]. Latin 
ssf ‘he is’ gave French est [e] ‘is,’ but the phrase-type of Latin 
est iUe? 'is that one?’ appears in the French sandhi-form in esi-ilf 
[et i?] ‘is he?’ In the same way, a Primitive Indo-European 
*['bheronts] is reflected not only in Sai^krit ['bharan], above dted, 
but also in the Sanskrit habit of adding a sandhi [s] when the next 
word began with [t], as in ['bhnrSs 'tatra] ‘carrying there.’ 

21. 3. Simplification of consonant-clusters is a frequent result 
of sound-change. Thus, a pre-Latin *['fulgmcn] ‘flash (of light- 
ning) ’ gives a Latin ftdmen. Here the group [Igm] was simplified 
by the change to [Im], but the group [Ig], as in fuigur ‘flash,’ was 
not changed, and neither was the group [gm], as in agmen ‘army.’ 
In describing such changes, we speak of the conditions as con- 
ditioning factors (or causing factors) and say, for instance, that one 
of these was absent in cases like fuigur and agmen, where the 
[g], accordingly, was preserved. This form of speech is inaccurate, 
since the change was really one of [Igm] to [Imj, and cases like 
fuigur, agmen are irrelevant, but it is often convenient to use these 
terms. The result of a conditioned change is often a morphologic 
alternation. Thus, in Latin, we have the suffix ~men in agere ‘to 
lead’: agmen ‘army’ but fulgere ‘to flash’: fulmen ‘flash (of light- 
ning).’ Similarly, pre-Latin [rkn] became [m]; beside pater ‘father’: 
patemus ‘paternal,’ we have quercus ‘oak’ : quemus ‘oaken.’ 

Quite commonly, clusters change by way of assimikdion: the 
position of the vocal organs for the production of one phoneme is 
altered to a position more like that of the other phoneme. The 
commoner case is regressive assimilation, change of the prior 
phoneme. 

Thus, the voicing or unvoicing of a consonant is often altered 
into agreement with that of a following consonant; the [s] of 
goose and hovoe has been voiced to [z] in the combinations gosling, 
husband. This, again, may give rise to morphologic alternations. 
In the history of Russian the loss of two short vowels (I shall 
transtiribe them as [i] and [u]) produced consonant-clusters; in 
these clusters a stop or spirant was then assimUated, as to voicing, 
to a following stop or spirant. The old forms can be seen in Old 
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Bidgamn,. wl}idi did not make the chattgea in qumtion. Thu$ 
*['svatiba] 'marriage' gives Russian ['sva^]; ccHnpare Russian 
[svat] 'arranger of a marriage.’ Old Bulgarian [otobeijati] 'to 
run away ’ appears in Russian as [odbe'sat] ; compare the simple Old 
Bulgarian [otu] 'from, away from’ : Russian [ot]. On the other 
hand, Old Bulgarian [podukopati] 'to i ndermine’ appears in 
Russian as [potko'pat]; contrast Old Bulgarian [podu igo] 'under 
the yoke’ : Russian ['pod igo]. 

The assimilation may affect the action of the velum, tongue, or 
lips. If some difference between the consonants is kept, the assim- 
ilation is partial; thus in pre-Latin [pn] was assimilated to [mn], as 
in Primitive Indo-European "‘['swcpnos] 'sleep,' Sanskrit ['svap- 
nah] : Latin somnus. If the difference entirely disappears, the 
assimilation is total, and the result is a long consonant, as in 
Italian sonno ['sanno]. Similarly, Latin oct6 ‘eight’ > Italiim otto 
['ottoj; Latin ruptum ‘broken’ > Italian r<Mo ['rottoj. 

In progressive assimilation the latter consonant is altered. Thus, 
pre-Latin '^[kolnis] ‘hill’ gives Latin coUis; compare Lithuanian 
I'karlnas] ‘mountain.’ Our word hiU underwent the same change 
[In] > [11] in pre-Germanic; witness Primitive Indo-European 
"■[plr'nos] ‘full,’ Sanskrit [pux'Nah], Lithuanian ['pilnas] : Prim- 
itive Germanic *[‘follaz], Gothic /alls, Old English /uU, or Primitive 
Indo-European ‘"['wkna;] ‘wool,’ Sanskrit ['u:rNa:], Lithuanian 
[’vilna] : Primitive Germanic '"['wollo:]. Gothic wuUa, Old English 
vyuU. 

21. 4. A great many other changes of consonants can be viewed 
as assimilative in character. Thus, the unvoicing of final con- 
sonants, which has occurred in the history of various languages, 
can be viewed as a sort of regressive assimilation: the open position 
of the vocal chords which follows upon the end of speech, is antic- 
ipated during the utterance of the final consonant. Thus, many 
dialects of the Dutch-German area, including the standard lan- 
guages, have unvoiced all final stops and spirants; the result is an 
alternation of unvoiced finals with voiced medials (§ 13.9) : 

Old High German lag ‘day’ > New High German Tag [ta:k], 
but, plural, toga ‘days’ > Tage ['ta:ge], with unchanged [g]; 

Old High German had ‘bath’ > New High German Bad (ba:t], 
but» genitive case, hades > Bodes [’batdes] ; 

Old High German gab '(he) gave’ >New High German gab 
[ga:pj, but, plural, gedmn ‘ (they) gave’ > gaben ['ga;ben]. 
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Tbe voiced consoBaat may be preserved in sandhi — that is, in 
traditipnal phrase>types where it did not come at the end dS 
qieech. This does not happen in standard German; here the final- 
lonn has been Carried out for every word<unit. In Russian, how- 
ever, we have not only the final-form, by which an old [podu], 
after loss of the vowel’, became [pot], but also phrasal types lilm 
['pod igo] 'under the yoke.’ There is a type of Dutch pronunciation 
where an old Ae&6e ‘ (I) have ’ appears, after loss of the final vowel, 
not only in the final-form with [-p], as in keb [ek 'hep], but also 
in the phrasal s^dhi-type, Aeb ek? ['heb ek?] ‘have I?’ 'This is the 
origin of reminiscent sandhi (§ 12.5). 

A very common type of change is the weakening of consonants 
between vowels or other open sounds. This, too, is akin to assim- 
ilation, since, when the preceding and following soimds are open 
and voiced, the less marked closure or the voicing of a stop or 
spirant represents an economy Qf movement. The change which 
gave rise to the American English voiced tongue-flip variety of 
[t], as in wat&r, butter, at aU (§ 6.7), was surely of this sort. Latin 
[p, t, k] between vowels are largely weakened in the Romance 
languages: Latin ripam ‘bank, shore,’ setam ‘silk,’ /ocum ‘hearth’ 
appear in Spanish as nba, seda, fuego ‘fire,’ where the [b, d, g] are 
largely spirant in character, and in French as rive, soie, feu [ri:v, 
swa, f0]. Some languages, such as pre-Greek, lose sounds like 
[s, j, w] between vowels. The Polynesian languages and, to some 
extent, the medieval Indo-Aryan languages, show a loss of the old 
structure of medial consonants, much like that in the French forms 
just cited. In the history of English, loss of [v] is notable, as in 
Old English ['hevde, 'havok, 'hla:vord, ’hla:vdije, 'he:avod, 
'navoga:r] > modem had, hawk, lord, lady, head, auger; this change 
seems to have occurred in the thirteenth century. 

If the conditioning factors arc removed by subsequent change, 
the result is an irregular alternation. In this way, arose, for ex- 
ample, the sandhi-altemation of initial consonants in Irish (§ 12.4). 
In the history of this language, stops between vowels were weak- 
ened to spirants, as in Primitive Indo-European *['pibo:mi] ‘I 
drink,’ Sanskrit ['piba:mi]: Old Irish ebaim ['eviwi]. Apparently 
the language at this stage gave little phonetic recognition to the 
word-unit, and carried out this change in close-knit phrasM, 
changing, for instance, an "'[eso bowes] ‘his cows’ (compare 
SSfOskrit [a'eja 'ga:vah]) to what is now [a va:], in contrast with 
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the absolute form [ba:] ‘cows.’ This type of sandhi is preserved in 
a limited number of cases, as, in our instance, after the pronoun 
[a] ‘his.’ In the same way, [s] between vowels was weakened to 
[h] and then lost: a Primitive Indo-European *['6weso:r] ‘sister,’ 
Sanskrit ['svasa:], giving first, presumably, *['sweho:rI, and then 
Old Irish star. Final [s] similarly was lost: a Gallic Garbos ‘bull’ 
appears in Old Irish as tarb. We have to suppose, now, that the 
change [s > h] between vowels took place also in close-knit phrases, 
so that an *[csa:8 o:wjo] ‘her egg’ (compare Sanskrit [a'sja:hj 
‘her,* with [-h] from [-s]) resulted in a modem huv] ‘her egg,' 
in contrast with the independent [uv] ‘egg’ — again, a habit pre- 
served only in certain combinations, as after the word for ‘her.’ 
Similarly, [m] was first changed to [n] and then lost at the end of 
words, but between vowels was preserved; both treatments appear 
in *[neme:tom] ‘holy place,’ Old Gallic [nemetton]. Old Irish 
nemed. At the stage where [-m] had become [-n], an old *[sen-to:m 
o:wjo:m] ‘of these eggs’ (compare the Greek genitive plural 
[''to:n]) gave what is now [na nuv], in contrast with the absolute 
[uv] ‘egg.’ To a similar, but more complicated development we owe 
the sandhi-alternant with initial [t], as in [an tuv] ‘the egg’; 
ultimately this is due to the fact that the Primitive Indo-European 
nominative-accusative singular neuter pronoun-forms ended in 
[d], as Sanskrit [tat] ‘that,’ Latin id 'it.’ 

We may interpret the pre-Germanic change discovered by 
Verner (§§ 18.7 ; 20.8) as a weakening of unvoiced spirants [f, 6, 
h, s] between musical sounds to voiced [v, tSj y, z]; then the re- 
striction of the change to cases where the preceding vowel or 
diphthong was unstressed is subject to a further interpretation 
of the same sort: after a loudly stressed vowel there is a great 
amount of breath stored up behind the vocal chords, so that their 
opening for an unvoiced spirant is easier than their closure for a 
voiced. We cannot view these interpretations as correlating 
(“causal”) explanations, however, for enough languages keep 
unvoiced spirants intact between vowels, while others change 
them to voiced regardless of high stress on a preceding vowel. 
Here, too, the conditioning factor was afterwards removed by other 
changes: in an early pre-Germanic *[‘wer6onon] ‘to become’ ^ver- 
sus *[wur?Su'me] ‘we became,’ the alternation [6:tS] depended on 
the place of the stress; later, when the stress had changed to the 
first syllable of all words, the alternation in Primitive Germanic 
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*['wer9aiian — 'wurdume], Old English ['weorSan — 'wurdon], was 
an arbitrary irregularity, just as is the parallel was : were, from 
Primitive Germanic ♦['wasc — 'we:zume], in modem English. 
A similar change occurred much later in the history of Eng* 
lish; it accounts far such differences as luxury : luxurious ['lAkJ- 
ari — lAg'3UDri9s] in a common type of pronunciation, and for the 
two treatments of French [s] in forms like possessor [po'zesa]. 
This change involved the voicing of old [s] after an unstressed 
vowel in suf&xes, as in glasses, misses, Bess's; a few forms like 
dice (plural of die) and pence show the preservation of [s] after 
a stressed vowel. Immediately after this change the stressed 
forms must have been off [of], with [wie], is [is], his [his], and the 
atonic forms of [ov] and [wi6, iz, hiz,] but this alternation has 
been destroyed: off and of have been redistributed by analogic 
change, [wi0] survives as a variant of [wi?S], and the [s]-forms of 
is and his have fallen into disuse. 

21* 6. Consonants are often assimilated to the tongue-position 
of preceding or following vowels. The commonest case is the as- 
similation especially of dentals and velars to a following front 
vowel; this is known as palatalization. A change of this kind which 
did not cause phonemic alterations, must have occurred not too 
long ago in English, for phoneticians assure us that we make the 
tongue-contact of [k, g] farther forward before a front vowel, as 
in kin, keep, kept, give, geese, get, than before a back vowel, as in 
cook, good. In pre-English there occurred a change of the same 
sort which led to alteration of the phonemic structure. To begin 
with, the palatalized form of [g] — presumably this phoneme had 
a spirant character — coincided with another phoneme, [}]. The 
change in phonemic distribution appears plainly when we compare 
the cognate forms from North German (Old Saxon), where the 
old phonemic distribution remained intact: 


North 

German 

Pre-English 

> Old English > 

Modern 

English 

gold 

♦[gold] 

gold 

[gold] 

gold 

god 

*[go:dj 

god 

[go:d] 

good 

geldan 

*['^ldan] 

gieldan ['jeldan] 

yield 

gam 

•[ffEm] 

gearn 

[jarn] 

yam 

jok 

*[jok] 

geoc 

[jok] 

yoke 

jar 

*[je:r] 

gear 

[je;ar] 

year 
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Another way in which the pre>Engliah palatalization in time 
affected the structure of the language, was by the obscuration of 
the conditioning factor. The back vowels [o, u], which did not 
affect a preceding velar, were changed, under certain conditions, 
to front vowels [0, y] and later to [e, i], which coincided with old 
front vowels that had effected palatalization. Hence, in the 
later stages of English, both palatalized and unpalatalized velars 
occurred before front vowels. 

. Palatalized velars, before old front vowels; 


PbB-EnOU8H 

> Old English > 

Modbhn £] 

*Cifce;sil 

ciese [’A:i:ese] 

cheese 

•[fcinn] 

cinn [fcin] 

chin 

*['fleldan] 

{'jeldan] 

yield 


geam [jam] 

yam 


Unpalatalized velars, before new front vowels: 


Pre-English > 

Old English > 

Modern Enoush 

*['ko:ni > 'k0:ni] 

cene ['ke:nel 

keen 

•['kunni > 'kynni] 

eynn [k 3 Ti] 

kin 

*['go:si > 'g0:8i] 

ges [ge:s] 

geese 

*['guldjan > 'gyldjan] 

gyldan ['gyldan] 

gild 

third factor of the same 

kind was the loss, by later sound- 


change, of the conditioning feature, — that is, of the front vowel 
[e, i, j] which had caused the palatalization: 


Palatalized velars, 
vowel: 

followed, at the critical 

time, by a front 

Pre-English 

> Old English > 

Modern Enoush 

*['drenA:ian] 

drencean ['drenfcan] 

drench 

*['8tifci] 

slice [‘stifce] 

stitch 

*['senffjan] 

sengan [’sengan] 

singe 

•I'brypwu] 

brycg [brygg] 

bridge 

latalized velars, not followed by front vowel: 

Pre-English 

> Old English > Modern Enoush 

*['drinkan] 

drincan ['drinkan] 

drink 

"'['stikka] 

sticca ['stikka] 

stidc 

*['singan] 

singan ['singan] 

sing 

♦[’frogga] 

frogga ['froggaj 

frog 
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The 8ound*ohange which we call palataliaation changes con- 
sonants at first to varieties which the phonetician calls palatalised; 
the modem English forms in our pi^ceding examples, with their 
[tf, j], show us that these palatalized types may undergo further 
changes. These, in fact, are extremely common, altuough their 
direction varies. In the case of both velars and dentals, affricate 
types [f , (^] and sibilant types, both abnormal [J, 3] and normal [s, z], 
arc fairly frequent. In modern English we have a development 
of [tj > ^, dj > (%, sj > /, zj > 3I, as in viVtwe, Indian, session^ 
vision [‘vai^uw, *in(^n, isejn, *vi3nj; more formal variants, such as 
[*v3:tjuw, hndjn], have arisen by later changes. The Bomance 
languages exhibit a great variety of development of palatalized 
velars : 



Latin > 

Itauan 

French 

Spanish 

‘hundred* 

centum 

cento 

cent 

ciento 


[•kcntum] 

[•^cnto] 

[83] 

[*0jento] 

‘nation* 

gentem 

genie 

gens 

genie 


[•gentemj 

['(^cnte] 

'm 

[xeiite] 


Part of the French area has a palatalization of [k] before [al; 
in the Middle Ages, when English borrowed many French words, 
this had reached the stage of [^], so that a Latin type like carUare 
[kan*ta:re] ‘to sing' > Old French chanter [fan>te:r] appears in 
English as chant; similarly, Latin caihedram [^katedramj appears 
as chair; Latin catenam [ka^temam] as chain; Latin cameram [‘kam- 
eram] as chamber. In modem standard French, further change 
of this has led to [J] : chanter , chaire, chaine, chambre [Jdte, /E:r, 
Je:n, fdbr]. 

Palatalization has played a great part in the history of the 
Slavic languages; it has occurred at different times with different 
results, and has affected eveiy type of consonant, including even 
labials. 

A case of palatalization whose causing factor was obscured by 
later change, played an important part in the development of 
Indo-European studies. In the Indo-Iranian languages a single 
vowel-type [a] corresponds to the three types [a, e, o] of the other 
Indo-European languages. Thus, Latin ager 'field,' eqwa 'horse,' 
oM 'eight' are cognate with Sanskrit ['ajrah, 'a^vah, af'Tarwj. 
For a long time students believed that the Indo-Iranian languages 
had here preserved the Primitive Indo-European state of affairs, 
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and that the diverse vowels of the European languages were due 
to later change, made during a common pre>European period. 
Before the [a] of the Indo^Iranian languages, Primitive Indo- 
European, velars [k, g] appeared sometimee unchanged and some- 
times as [c, j]. In the 1870’s several students independently saw 
that these latter refilexee are probably due to palatalization, and, 
in fact, correlate fairly well with the cases where the European 
languages'have [c]. Thus we find, with back vowels in the lan- 
guages of Europe and velar stops in Indo-Iranian, correspondences 
like 

Primitive Indo-European *(k"od], Latin quod [kwod] ‘what’: 
Sanskrit kat- (as first member in compounds) ; 

Primitive Indo-European '‘[g"o:w8], Old English cm [ku:] ‘cow’: 
Sanskrit [ga:wh]. 

On the other hand, with the front vowel [e] in the languages of 
Europe and affricates instead of velar stops in Indo-Iranian, we 
find correspondences like 

Primitive Indo-European *[k"e], Latin que [kwe] ‘and’ : San- 
skrit lea]; 

Primitive Indo-European *(g"e:nis]. Gothic gens [kwetns] ‘wife’: ' 
Sanskrit |•}a:nih] (final member in compounds). 

From cases like these we conclude that the uniform [a] of Indo- 
Iranian is due to a later development: in pre-Indo-Iranian there 
must have been an [e] distinct from the other vowels, and this 
[e] must have caused palatalization of preceding velar stops. Since 
this [e], moreover, agrees with the [e] of the European languages, 
the distinction must have existed in Primitive Indo-European, and 
cannot be due to a joint innovation by the languages of Europe. 
This discovery put an end to the notion of a common parent speech 
intermediate between Primitive Indo-European and the-European 
(as opposed to the Indo-Iranian) languages. 

21. 6. The weakening or loss of consonants is sometimes ac- 
companied by compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel. The 
Old English combination [ht], preserved to this day in northern 
dialects, has lost the [h] and lengthened the preceding vowel in 
most of the area. Thus, Old English niht [niht, nixt] ‘ night,’ modem 
Scotch [nixt, next], became [ni:t], whence modem night [najt]. 
Loss of a sibilant before voiced non-^llabics with compcnsatoiy 
lengthening of a vowel is quite common, as in pre-Latin "‘['dis-lego:] 
‘I pick out, I like’ > Latin dlligd (compare dts- in dispendo ‘I 
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weigh out,’ and UgH ‘I pick, gather’); early Latin cosmia ’kind’ 
> Latin comis; pre-Latin *['kaznos] ‘gray-haired’ > Latin edmts 
(compuo, in Paelignian, a neighbormg Italic dialect, casnar ‘old 
man’); Primitive Indo-European *[ni8dos] ‘nest’ (compare English 
nast) > Latin nidus. 

If the lost consonant is a nasal, the preceding vowel is often 
nasalized, with or without compensatory lengthening and other 
changes. This is the origin of the nasalized vowels of many lan- 
guages, as of French: Latin caviare > French ckanier ijfite], 
Latin centum > French cent [s5], and so on. The morpholt^ ol 
Old Germanic shows parallel forms with and without nasal, such 
as Gothic ['bringan — 'bra:hta] ‘bring, brought,’ ['6ankjan — 
'6a:hta] ‘think, thought.’ The fonns without [n] all have an [h] 
immediately following a long vowel. The suspicion that in these 
forms an [n] has been lost with compensatory lengthening, is 
confirmed by a few comparisons with other Indo-European lan- 
guages, such as Latin vincere ‘to conquer’ : Gothic ['wi:han] ‘to 
fight.’ Further, we have a twelfth-century Icelandic grammarian’s 
statement that in his language forms like [9e:l] ‘file’ (from *['6in- 
hlo:]) had a nasalized vowel. In Old English, the [a:] of the other 
Germanic languages, in forms like these, is represented by [o:], 
as in ['bro:hte] ‘brought,’ ['6o:hte] ‘thought.’ We have reason to 
believe that this divergent vowel quality is a reflex of older na- 
salization, because in other cases also. Old English shows us an 
[o:] as a reflex of an earlier nasalized [a]. The loss of [n] before [h] 
occurred in pre-Gennanic; before the other unvoiced spirants 
[f, s, 0] an [n] remained in most Germanic dialects, but was lost, 
with compensatory lengthening, in English, Frisian, and some of 
the adjacent dialects. In these cases, too, we find an [o:] in Old 
English as the reflex of a lengthened and nasalized [a] Thus, the 
words Jfee, us, mouth, soft, goose, edher appear in the oldest German 
documents as [finf, uns, mund, sanfio, gans, 'ander] (with [d] as 
reflex of an old [6]), but in Old English as [fi:f, u:s, mu:6, 'so:fte, 
go:s, ’ortSer]. 

When a consonant has been lost between vowels, the resulting 
succession of vowels often suffers contraction into a single vowel or 
diphthongal combination. Our earliest English records still show 
us an [h] between vowels, but very soon afterward this h disappears 
from the texts, and single vowels are written. Thus, the word toe 
appears first as tahse, presumably ['ta:he], but soon as to [ta:]; 
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a pre-English type *['0anbo:nj ‘clay’ appears first as thohat 
I'6o:he], then as [6o:]; Gothic ['ahwa] ‘river’ (cognate with TAtin 
aqua ‘water’) is paralleled , by Old English eo [era], from pre- 
English *['ahwu]; Gothic ['sehwanj ‘to see’ is nuitched by Old 
English aeon [seron], 

21. 7. Vowels are often assimilated to vowels that precede or 
follow in the next eyllable. During the early Middle Ages, changes 
of this kind occurred in several Germanic dialects. These changes 
in the Germanic languages are known by the name of umlaut; some- 
what confusingly, this term is applied also to the resultant gram- 
matical alternations. The commonest type of umlaut is the putial 
assimilation of a stressed back vowel to a following [i, j]. The 
resulting alternations, after the loss of the conditioning [i, j], be- 
came purely grammatical: 


Pre-Enolibh 

> Old Enoush > 

Modxrn Engush 

•[gold] 

gold 


gold 

•[’guldjan] * 

gyldan 


gild 

•[murs] 

mti8 

[murs] 

mouse 

•['mursi] 

mys 

[myrs] 

mice 

•[fort] 

fot 

[fort] 

foot 

•[■forti] 

fet 

[fert] 

feet 

•[gans] 

go8 

[gors] 

goose 

•[’gansi] 

ges 

[gers] 

geese 

•[drank] 

dram 

[drank] 

drank 

•['drankjan] 

drencean 

['drenkan] 

drench 


Old Norse had also other types of umlaut, such as assimilation 
of [a] toward the back-vowel quality of a following [u], as in 
*['8aku] ‘accusation’ (compare Old English sacu ‘dispute’) > Old 
Norse [sakj. Similar changes, supplemented, no doubt by regular- 
izing new-formations, must have led to the vowel-harmony that 
prevails in Turco-Tartar and some other languages (§ 11.7). 

The effect of simplification appears most plainly in shortening 
and loss of vowels. In the final syllables of words, and especially 
in final position, this occurs in all manner of languages. Among the 
Central Algonquian languages. Fox alone has kept the final vow^: 
Primitive Central Algonquian *[eleniwaj ‘man’ > Fox [neniwa], 
Ojibwa [inini], Menomini [eneaiiw]. Plains Cree [ijiniw]. Certain 

^ The [u] in this form is due to an earlier assimilation of [o] to the high-vowel 
position of the following U). 
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types of two-syllable words are exempt from this shortening: 
♦[ehkwa] ^ louse' > Fox [ehkwa], Ojibwa [ihkwa]| Menomini 
[ehkuah], Cree [ihkwa]. 

Languages with strong word-stress often weaken or lose their 
unstressed vowels. The loss of final vowels, as in Old English 
(ic) singe > (/) sing, is known as apocope; that of medial vowels, 
as in Old English stdnas > stones [stownz], as syncope. The con- 
trast between the long forms of Primitive Germanic, the shorter 
foflrms of Old English, and the greatly reduced words of modem 
English, is due to a succession of such changes. Thus, a Primitive 
Indo-European *['bheronom] ‘act of bearing,' Sanskrit f'bhara- 
Naml, Primitive Germanic *[‘beranan], gives Old English heran, 
Middle English here, and then modern {to) bear. The habit of 
treating certain words in the phrase as if they were part of the 
preceding or follow’ing word, was inherited from Primitive Indo- 
European; when, in pre-Germanic time, a single high stress was 
placed on each w’ord, these atonic forms received none; later, the 
weakening of unstressed vowels led to sandhi-variants, stressed 
and unstressed, of such words. Weakenings of this kind have 
occurred over and over again in the history of English, but the 
resultant alternations have been largely removed by re-formations 
which consisted either of using the full forms in unstressed posi- 
tions, or of using the weakened forms in stressed positions. Our 
on, for instance, was in the medieval period the un weakened form; 
the weakened form of this word was a, as in away, from Old 
English on weg [on ’wej]; this weakened form survives only in a 
limited number of combinations, such as away, ashore, aground, 
aloft, and the unweakened on is now used in atonic position, as in 
on the table, but has here been subjected to a new weakening, which 
has resulted in unstressinl [on] beside stressed [on], as in go on 
[gow bn]. In contrast with this, our pronoun 7, which we use in 
both stressed and unstressed positions, reflects an old unstressed 
form, in which the final consonant of Old English ic has been lost; 
the old stressed form survives in the [i^j ‘1 ’ of a few local dialects. 
These changes have left their mark in the unstressed sandhi- 
vaj-iants of many words, such as is, but [z] in he's here; wiU, but 
[1] in ril go; not, but [nt] in isnH; and in the weakened forms of 
some unstressed compound members: man, but [-man] in gendeman; 
swain but [-sn] in boatswain. The same factor accounts for the 
shortness of French words compared to Latin ; as in centum > cent 
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[sS]; since the time of these shortenings, however, FVench bus lost 
the strong word-stress and ceased shortening its forms. 

If a language goes through this kind of change at a time when 
morphologically related forms stress different syllables, the re- 
sult may be an extremely irregular morphology. We can see the 
beginnings of this in our foreign-learned vocabulary, which stresses 
different eyllables in different derivatives: angd {'ejnc^l], but 
angelic [en'(%elik]. In Primitive Germanic the prefixes were un- 
stressed in verb-forms but stressed in most other words; the 
weakenings that ensued broke up some morphologic sets, such as 
pre-En^ish *[bi-'ha:tan] *to threaten' > Old English behatan 
[be'ha:tan], but 

pre-English *['bi-ha:t] 'a threat’ > Old English beU [beiot]. 
A similar process rendered the morphology and, as to sandhi, 
tlm e 3 mtax of Old Irish extremely irregular: 
pre-Irish. *['bereti] ‘he bears’ > Old Irish berid ['beri?]; 
pre-Irish *[eks ’beret] ‘he bears out, brings forth’ > Old Iridi 
asbeir [as'ber] ‘he 8 a 3 rs’; 

pre-Irish *[ne esti 'eks beret] ‘not it-is that-he-forth-brings’ 
(that is, ‘he does not bring forth’) > Old Irish nl epir (ni: ’epir] 
'he does not say.’ 

21. 8. Some changes which superficially do not seem like weaken- 
ings or abbreviations of movement, may yet involve a simplifi- 
cation. In a good many languages we find an intermediate con- 
sonant arising in a cluster. A Primitive Indo-European [sr] appears 
as [str] in Germanic and in Slavic; thus, Primitive Indo-European 
*[srow-] (compare Sanskrit [’sravati] ‘it fiows’) is reflected in 
Primitive Germanic *['strawmaz] ‘stream,’ Old Norse [strawmr], 
Old English [streiam], and in Old Bulgarian [struja] ‘stream.’ 
English, at more than one time, has inserted a [d] in the groups 
[ru-, nl] and a [b] in the groups [mr, ml]: Old English [’Ounrian] 
> (to) thunder; Old English [’alre] (accusative case) > alder; 
Gothic has ['tinarjan] ‘to construct’ as well as [’timbrjan], but 
Old English has only [’timbrian] and [je'timbre] ‘carpentry-work,’ 
whence modem timber; Old English [’Qymle] > thimble. These 
changes involve no additional movement, but merely rep]^ 
simultaneous movements by successive. To pass from [n] to [r], 
for instance, the speaker must simultaneously raise his velum 
and move bis tongue from the closure position to the trill posi- 
tion: 
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[n] [r] 

velum lowered W — ► velum raised 

dental closure W h > ■ trill position 

If, with a less delicate co-ordination, tne velum is raised before 
the change of tongue-position, there results a moment of un- 
nasalized closure, equivalent to the phoneme [d]: 

[n] [d] [r] 

velum lowered » ■ ■ velum raised 

dental closure M ► trill position 

The second of these performances is evidently easier than the 
first. 

tn other cases, too, an apparent lengthening of a form may be 
viewed as lessening the difficulty of utterance. When a relatively 
sonorous phoneme is non-syllabic, it often acquires syllabic func- 
tion; this change is known by the Sanskrit name of samprdsarana. 
Thus, in sub-standard English, elm [elm] has changed to ['elipj. 
This is often followed by another change, known as anaptyxis, 
the rise of a vowel beside the sonant, which becomes non-syllabic. 
Primitive Indo-European *[agros] 'field^ gives pre-Latin *[agr]; 
in this the [r] must have become syllabic, and then an anaptyctic 
vowel must have arisen, for in the historical Latin form ager 
['agerj the e represents a fully formed vowel. Similarly, Primi- 
tive Germanic forms like *['akraz] Afield,' ’*'['foglaz] ‘bird,' ^['tajk- 
nan] ‘sign,' *['mai0maz] ‘precious object' lost their unstressed 
vowels in all the old Germanic dialects. The Gothic forms [akrs, 
fugls, tajkn, maj6ms] may have been monosyllabic or may have 
had syllabic sonants; anaptyxis has taken place in the Old Eng- 
lish forms ['eker, 'fugol, 'tarken, ’ma:t5om], though even here 
spellings like fugl are not uncommon. 

Another change which may be regarded as a simplification 
occurs in the history of some stress-using languages: the quanti- 
ties of stressed vowels are regulated according to the character 
of the following phonemes. Generally, long vowels remain long 
and short vowels are lengthened in “open” syllables, that is, be- 
fore a single consonant that is followed by another vowel; in other 
positions, long vowels are shortened and short ones kept short. 
Thus, Middle English long vowels remained long in forms like 
dene [*kle.Tie] > clean, kepe ['ke:pe] > keep, mone [‘mo:ne] > 
moon, but were shortened in forms like dense > cleanse, kepte 
> kept, mon{en)dai > Monday: and short vowels were length- 
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ened in forms like weve [’weve] > weaoe, aide ['stele] > ahetA, 
Tum [’nose] > rum, but stayed short in forms like mft, > 
atealtk, nos(e)thirl > nostrU. In some languages, such as Menomiiti, 
we find a very complicated regulation of long alhd short vowels 
according to the preceding and following consonants and accord> 
ing to the number of syllables intervening after the last preceding 
long vowel. 

The complete loss of quantitative differences, which occurred, 
for instance, in medieval Greek and in some of the modem Slavic 
languages, makes articulation more uniform. The same can be 
said of the abandonment of distinctions of syllable>pitch, which 
has occurred in these same languors; similarly, the removal'of 
word-accent uniformly to some one position such as the first 
syllable, in pre-Germanic and in Bohemian, or the next-to-last, 
in Polish, probably involves a facilitation. 

In the same sense, the loss of a phonemic unit may be viewed 
as a simplification. Except for English and Icelandic, the Germanic 
languages have lost the phoneme [6] and its voiced development 
[6]; the reflexes coincide in Frisian and in Scandinavian largely 
with [t], as in Swedish tom [to;m] : tkom, with the same initial 
as tio ['ti:e] ; ten, and in the northern part of the Dutch-German 
area with [d], as in Dutch doom [do:m] : thorn, with the same ini- 
tial as doen [du:n] : do. Old English [h] bc'fore a consonant, as in 
niht 'night,' or in final position, as in seah ‘(I) saw,’ was acousti- 
cally doubtless an unvoiced velar or palatal spirant; in most of 
the English area this sound has been lost or has coincided with 
other phonemes. 

21. 9. Although many sound-changes shorten linguistic forms, 
simplify the phonetic system, or in some other way lessen the la- 
bor of utterance, yet no student has succeeded in establish- 
ing a correlation between sound-change and any antecedent 
phenomenon: the causes of sound-change are unknown. When 
we find a large-scale shortening and loss of vowels, we feel safe 
in assuming that the language had a strong word-stress, but many 
languages with strong word-stress do not weaken the unstressed 
vowels; examples ate Italian, Spanish, Bohemian, Polish. The 
English change of [kn-, gn-] to [n-] seems natural, after it has 
occurred, but why did it not occur before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and why has it not occurred in the other Germanic 
languages? 
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Every conceivable cause has been alleged: "race,” climate, 
topographic conditions, diet, occupation and general mode of 
life, and so on. Wundt attributed sound-^ange to increase in the 
rapidity of speech, and this, in turn, to the community’s advance 
in culture and general intelligence. It is safe to say that we speak 
as rapidly and with as little effort as powible, approaching always 
the limit where our interlocutors ask us to repeat our utterance, 
and that a great deal of sound-change is in some way connected 
with this factor. No permanent factor, however, can account for 
specific changes which occur at one time and place and not at 
another. The same consideration holds good i^ainst the themy 
that sound-change arises froth imperfections in children’s learn- 
ing of language. On the other hand, temporary operation of factors 
like the above, such as change of habitat, occupation, or diet, is 
ruled out by the fact that sound-changes occur too often and 
exhibit too great a variety. 

The mhstratum theory attributes sound-change to transference 
of language: a community which adopts a new language will 
speak it imperfectly and with the phonetics of its mother-tongue. 
The transference of language will concern us later; in the present 
connection it is important to see that the substratum theory can 
account for changes only during the time when the language 
is spoken by persons who have acquired it as a second language. 
There is no sense in the mystical version of the substratum theory, 
which attributes changes, say, in modem Germanic languages, 
to a “Celtic substratum’’ — that is, to the fact that many cen- 
turies ago, some adult Celtic-speakers acquired Germanic speech. 
Moreover, the Celtic speech which preceded Germanic in southern 
Germany, the Netherlands, and England, was itself an invading 
language: the theory directs us back into time, from “race” to 
“race,” to account for vague “tendencies” that manifest them- 
selves in the actual historical occurrence of sound-change. 

Aside from their failure to establish correlations, theories of 
this kind are confuted by the fact that when sound-change has 
removed some phonetic feature, later sound-change may result 
in the renewal of just this feature. If we attribute some particular 
duuacter to the Primitive Indo-European unvr^ced stops [p, t, k] 
— supposing, for the sake of illustration, that they were unaspi- 
rated fortes — then the pre-Germanic speakers who had begun 
to change these sounds in the direction of spirants [f, 0, h], were 
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doubtless incapable of pronouncing tbe original sounds, just as 
the EngUsh-^iealcer of today is incapable of pronouncing the 
French unaspirated [p, t, k]. At a later time, however. Primitive 
Indo-European [b, d, g] were changed in pre-Oermanic to un- 
voiced stops [p, t, k]. These sounds did not coincide with those 
of the first group: the sounds of the first group had no longer the 
(p, t, k] character, having changed to aspirates or affricates or 
perhaps already to spirants; the sounds of the second group, on 
the other hand, were not subjected to the same change as those 
of the first 8roup, because, as we say, the sound-change of [p, t, k] 
to (f, 0, h] was post. More accurately, we should say that the sound- 
change of [p, t, k] was already under way: the new [p, t, k] consti- 
tuted a different habit, which did not take part in the displace- 
ment of the old habit. In time, the new [p, t, k] became aspirated, 
as they are in present-day English; so that, once more, we are in- 
capable of pronouncing unaspirated unvoiced stops. 

Hie Eni^sh sound-changes that are known under the name of 
“the great vowel-shift,” are of a type that has little effect beyond 
altering the acoustic shape of each phoneme; the long vowels 
were progressively shifted upward and into diphthongal types: 


Middlb English 

> Early Modern 

> Present-Day 

['na:me] 

[ne:m] 

[nejm] name 

[de:d] 

ldi:d] 

[dijd] deed 

[ge:s] 

[gi:8] 

[gijs] geese 

[wi:nj 

[wejn] 

[wajn] wine 

[sto:n] 

[sto:n] 

[stown] stone 

lgo:8l 

[gu:s] 

[guws] goose 

[hu:s] 

[hows] 

[haws] home 


Another theory seeks the cause of some sound-changes in formal 
conditions of a language, supposing that forms of weak meaning 
are slurred in pronunciation and thereby permanently weaken^ 
or lost. We have met this doctrine as one of those which deny 
the occurrence of purely phonemic changes (§ 20.10). We have 
no gauge by which we could mark some formal features of a lan- 
guage as semantically weak or superfluous. If we condemn idl 
features of meaning except business-like denotations of the kind 
that could figure in scientific discourse, we should have to expect, 
on this theory, the disappearance of a great many forms in almost 
every language. For instance, the inflectional endings of adjeo- 
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tives in modem German are logically superfluous; the use of ad- 
jectives is quite like the English, and a text in which these end- 
ings are covered up is intelligible. 

In fact, sound-changes often obliterate features whose meaning 
is highly important. No grammatical difference could be more 
essential than is that of actor and verbal goal, in an Indo-European 
language. Yet the difference between the Primitive Indo-European 
nominative in ’*'[-os], as in Sanskrit [’vfkah], Greek ['lukos], Latin 
lupns, Primitive Germanic ’•'['wolfaz], Gothic wulfsy and the ac- 
cusative in *[-om], as in Sanskrit ['v^kam], Greek ['lukon], Latin 
lujmrn^ Primitive Germanic *['wolfan], Gothic wulfy had been 
obliterated by the weakening of the word-final in pre-English, 
so that the two cases were merged, even in our earliest records, 
in the form wulf Volf’. In Old English a few noun-types, such 
as nominative caru : accusative care ‘care,’ still had the distinction; 
by the year 1000 these were probably merged in the form ['karej, 
thanks to the weakening of unstressed vowels. In the same way, 
sound-change leads to all manner of homonymies, such as meet : 
meat; meed : mead (‘meadow’): mead (‘drink’), knight : night 
The classical instance of this is Chinese, for it can be shown that 
the vast homonymy of the present-day languages, especially of 
North Chinese, is due to phonetic changes. Homonymy and 
synctetism, the merging of inflectional categories, are normal re- 
sults of sound-change. 

The theory of semantic weakness does seem to apply, however, 
to fixed formulas with excess slurring (§9.7). Historically, these 
formulas can be explained only as weakenings far in excess of 
normal sound-change. Thus, good-bye represents an older God be 
with ye, ma^m an older madam, Spanish listed fu'sted] an older 
vwestra merced [‘vwestra mer'Oed], and Russian [s], as in [da s] 
‘yes, sir,’ an older ['sudarj ‘lord.’ In these cases, however, the 
normal speech-form exists by the side of the slurred form. The 
excess weakening in these forms has not been explained and doubt- 
less is connected in some way with what we may call the sub- 
linguistic status of these conventional formulae. In any event, their 
excess weakening differs very much from ordinary phonetic change. 

Since a sound-change is a historical happening, with a beginning 
and an end, limited to a definite time and to a definite body of 
speakers, its cause cannot be found in universal considerations 
or by observing speakers at other times and places. A phoneti- 
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ciati tried to establish the cause of a change of the type [azna > 
asna], which occurred in the pre-history of the Avesta language>* 
by observing in the laboratory a number of persons who were 
directed to pronounce the sequence [azna] many times in succes- 
sion. Most of the persons — they were Frenchmen — yielded 
no result, but at last came one who ended by saying [asna]. The 
phonetician's joy was not clouded by the fact that this last person 
was a German, in whose native language [z] occurs only before 
syllabics. 

It has been suggested that if a phoneme occurs in a language 
with more than a certain relative frequency (§ 8.7), this phoneme 
wiD be slurred in articulation and subjected to change. The upper 
limit of tolerable frequency, it is supposed, varies for different 
types of phonemes; thus, [t] represents in English more than 7 
per cent of the total of uttered phonemes, and in several other 
languages (Russian, Hungarian, Swedish, Italian) the unvoiced 
dental stop runs to a similar pcTcentage, while the type [d], on the 
other hand, with a lower relative frequency (in English it is less 
than 5 per cent) would in any language suffer sound-change, 
according to this theory, before it reached a relative frequency 
like that of English [tj. The relative frequency of a phoneme is 
governed by the frequency of the significant forms that contain 
it ; thus, [S] in English is evidently favored by the high frequency 
of the word Ihe. The frequency of significant forms is subject, as 
we shall see, to unceasing fluctuation, in accordance with changes 
in practical life. This theory, therefore, has the merit of correlat- 
ing sound-change with an ever present and yet highly variable 
factor. It could be tested if we could determine the absolute upper 
limit for types of phonemes, and the actual frequency of a phoneme 
at a stage of a language just before this phoneme was changed 
as, say, of [v] in English just before the change havok > hawk. 
We should then still have to account for the specific nature of the 
change, since phonemes of any one general type have changed in 
different ways in the history of various languages. Against the 
theory we must weigh the great phonetic difference between lan- 
guages and the high frequency, in some languages, of what we may 
call unusual phonetic types; [C], which plays such a great part 
in English, was at one tune eliminated (by a pre-West-Gemanic 
change to [d]) and has remained so in Dutch-German; later it was 
re-introduced into English by a change from [6] to [tS]. 
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21. 10. Certain linguistic changes which are usually described 
as sound*change, do not come under the definition of phonetic 
change as a gradual alteration of phonemic units. In various parts 
of Europe, for instance, the old tongue-tip trill [r] has been replaced, 
in modem times, by a uvular trill. This has happened in Norths 
Umbrian English, in Danish and southern Norwegian and Swed- 
ish, rad in the more citified types of French (especially in Paris) 
and Dutch-German. Aside from its spread by borrowing, the new 
habit, in whatever times and places it may first have arisen, could 
have originated only as a sudden replacement of one trill by an* 
other. A replacement of this sort is surely different from the grad- 
uid rad imperceptible alterations of phonetic change. 

Some changes consist in a redistribution of phonemes. The 
commonest of these seems to be dissimilation: when a phonhme or 
type of phoneme recurs within a form, one of the occurrences is 
sometimes replaced by a different sound. Thus, Latin peregrlnus 
‘foreigner, stranger’ is replaced in the Romance l a ngu ag es by a 
type *pelegnnu8, as in Italian peUegrino, and in English pilgrim, 
borrowed from Romance; the first of the two [r]’s has been re- 
placed by [1]. In the languages of Europe, the sounds [r, 1, n] are 
especially subject to this replacement; the replacing sound is 
usually one of the same group. Where the replacement occurs, it 
follows quite definite rules, but we cannot predict its occurrence. 
The change, if carried out, would produce a state of affairs where 
recurrence of certain sounds, such as [r] and [1], was not allowed 
within a word — the state of affairs which actually prevails in 
the modem English derivation of symbolic words, where we have 
clatter, bltibber, but rattle, crackle (§ 14.9). Probably this type of 
change is entirely different from ordinary phonetic change. 

There is also a type of dissimilation in which one of the like 
phonemes is dropped, as when Latin quingue ['kwi:nkwe] ‘five’ 
is replaced, in Romance, by a tyi>e *['ki:nkwe], Italian cinqae 
I'^inkwe], French cinq [sSk]. 

There are several other kinds of phonetic replacement whidi 
cannot properly be put on a level with ordinary sound-change. 
In distant assimilation a phoneme is replaced by another of re- 
lated acoustic type which occurs elsewhere in the same word. 
Thus, Primitive Indo-European '*('penk''el ‘five,’ Sanskrit [’panca], 
Greek ['pente] appears in Latin not as *[pinkwe], but as quinque. 
In pre-Germanic this word seems to have suffered the reverse as- 
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similation, to *('pempe], for we have Ihimitive Germanic *['fimfe] 
in Gothic and Old Hi^ German fitnf, Old EngUrh fif, and so om 
Sanskrit has [5 — 5] in words where we expect (s — 5]. 

MekAhem is the interchange of two phonemes' within a word. 
Beade the expected dacian ‘ask,’ Old English has also dcaian. In 
Tagalog some morphologic alternations seem to be due to changes 
of this kind; thus, the suffix [-an], as in [a'sin] ‘salt’ : [as'nanj ‘what 
is to be salted,’ is sometimes accompanied by interchange of two 
consonants, that come together: [a'tip] ‘roofing’ :[ap'tan] ‘what is 
to be roofed’; [ta'nim] ‘that planted’ : [tam'nan] ‘what is to have 
plants put into it.’ In the languages of Europe distant metathesis 
of [r- 1 ] is fairly common. To Old English oior ‘alder’ there cor- 
responds in Old High German not only dira but also erUa ( > mod- 
em Erkt). For Gothic ['werilo:s] ‘lips,’ Old English has weleraa. 
Latin parabola ‘word’ (a borrowing from Greek) appears in 
Spanish as palabra. 

When a phoneme or group of phonemes recurs within a word, 
one occurrence together with the intervening sounds, may be 
dropped: this change is known as haplohgy. Thus, from Latin 
nfifriS ‘I nourish’ the regular feminine agent-noun would be 
^nitn-lnx ‘nurse,’ but the form is actually nutnx. Similarly, the 
compound which would normally have the form *dipirpendium 
‘wage-payment’ appears actually as stipendium. Ancient Greek 
[amphi-pbo'rews] ‘both-side-carrier’ appears also as [ampho'rews] 
‘amphora.’ Changes like these are very different from those which 
are covered by the assumption of sound-change; it is possible that 
they are akin rather to the types of linguistic change which we have 
still to consider — analogic change and borrowing. 



CHAPTER 22 


FLUCTUATION IN THE FREQUENCY OF 
FORMS 

22. 1. The assumption of phonetic change divides linguistic 
changes into two principal types. Phonetic change affects only the 
phonemes, and alters linguistic forms only by altering their pho- 
netic shape. The English form wolf is the modem pronunciation of 
Primitive Germanic nominative ^['wolfaz], accusative *['wolfan], 
and several other case-forms, and the merging of these (syncretism) 
is merely the result of the phonetic change. English [mijd] meed, 
mead is the modern pronunciation of Old English [me:d] ^meadow,' 
[me:d] ^reward,’ and ['medu] ‘honey-drink^; the homonymy results 
simply from the change in habits of articulation. When we have 
listed the phonetic correlations, there remain a great many dis- 
crepancies. Thus, having found that Old English [a:] appears in 
modern standard English as [ow], as in [ba:t] > boat, and so on, 
we see a discrepancy in the parallelism of Old English [ba:t] ‘bait' 
with the modern bait. Seeing Old English initial [f] preserved in 
father, five, foot, and so on, we find a discrepancy in the sets Old 
English [fct] : modem vat and Old English ['fyksen] : modem vixen. 
While the modern form cow stands in a normal phonetic correlation 
with Old English [ku:], just as house, mouse, out correspond to 
Old English [hu:s, mu:s, u:t], the plural cows cannot be the mod- 
em form of the Old English plural [ky:] ‘cowsV in view of cases 
like Old English [hwy:] > why, [fy:r] > fire, [my:8] > mice. If we 
adhere to the assumption of regular phonetic change, we cannot 
class forms like bait, vat, vixen, coivs as modem pronunciations of 
Old English forms, but must view them as the products of factors 
other than simple tradition. Our problem, therefore, is to find 
among these residual forms some uniformity or correlation; to the 
extent that we succeed in this, we shall have confirmed the value 
of the assumption of phonetic change and of the particular phonetic 
correspondences we have set up. The neo-grammarians claim that 
the assumption of phonetic change leaves residues which show 
striking correlations and allow us to understand the factors of 
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linguistic change other than sound-change. The opponents of the 
neo-grammarian hjrpothesis imply that a different assumption 
concerning sound-change will leave a more intelligible residue, but 
they have never tested this by re-classifying the d&ta. 

If the residual forms are not continuants of ancient forms with 
only the alterations of sound^hange, then they must have come 
into the language as innovations. We shall see that two kinds of 
innovation account for the residual forms — namely, the adoption 
of forms from other languages Q>aii from Old Norse) or other 
dialects (vo/, vixen from southem-English local dialects) and the 
combining of new complex forms (coic?-s on the pattern singular 
noun plus plural-suffix gives plural noun*'). These two kinds of 
innovation, borrowing and analogic change, will occupy us in the 
following chapters; now we are concerned merely with the claim 
that the forms which are not accounted for by phonetic correlation, 
got into the language at various points in time. 

22. 2. If a form which has been introduced into a language pre- 
vails in general usage — as, for instance, cows prevails as the ordi- 
nary plural of cow — we have to suppose that it has gained in 
popularity since its first introduction. Conversely, if an old form 
— such as the Old English plural [ky:], which, by phonetic develoi>- 
ment, would today be pronounced *[kaj] — has disappeared, we 
must suppose that it went through a period of decline, during 
which it was used less and leas as the years went by. Fluctuation in 
the frequency of speech-forms is a factor in all non-phonetic changes. 
This fluctuation can l)e observed, to some extent, both at first 
hand and in our written lecords. For instance, since the introduc- 
tion of the automobile, the word garage, borrowed from French, 
has become very common. We can actually name the speakers 
who first used the words chortle, kodak, and blurb; since the moment 
of that first use, each of these words has become common. The 
disappearance of a form cannot be observed at first hand, since 
we can have no assurance that it will not be used again, but in 
older written records we find many speech-forms that are no 
longer in use. In Old English, [‘weor0an] 'to become^ was one of 
the commonest words; [he: 'wear0 'tom] 'he got angry,^ [he: 
je'wearO 'mcircj 'he became famous,' [he: 'wearO of'slejen] 'he 
got killed,' [heo 'wea^ 'widuwej 'she became a widow.' In the 
Dutch-German area this verb, Dutch warden [‘wurdej, German 
werden ['verdenj, is still so used. The ordinary Old English word 
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for 'large/ mycel^ survives in Scotch mickle^ but has disappeared 
from standard English. In our fragments of the Gothic BiUe- 
translation, the word mother is entirely replaced by a term ['aj6i:], 
and the word fdlher occurs only once {Galatians 4, 6) and is in all 
other passages replaced by ['atta], a word familiar to us from the 
Gothic nickname of the king of the Huns, Attila ^little father.’ 
This, apparently in its original connotation a nurseiy-word, is 
perhaps somehow connected with the Slavic term for ‘father,’ 
Primitive Slavic *[oti'tsi], Russian [o'tets], which in pre-Slavic 
must have crowded out the reflex of Primitive Indo-European 
♦[pa'teir]. 

Most frequently we observe the complementary fluctuation of 
two forms; thus, its I and its me or rather with [e] and with [a], are 
evidently rival forms in present-day American English, The plural- 
form kine beside cows is still very rarely used as a poetic archaism. 
In Elizabethan wTitings we still find the spelling/ai for vaiy evidenc- 
ing a survival of Old English [fet], which has since been crowded 
out by vat Where a speaker knows two rival forms, they differ 
in connotation, since he has heard them from different persons and 
under different circumstances. 

^ Fluctuations in the frequency of forms could be accurately 
observed if we had a record of every utterance that was made in a 
speech-community during whatever period of time we wanted to 
study. We could then keep a tally-sheet for every form (including 
grammatical forms, such as the type he ran away; he fell down in 
contrast with away he ran; down he feU ) ; whenever an utterance 
was made, we could score a point on the tally-sheet of every form 
in this utterance. In this way we should obtain tables or graphs 
which showed the ups and downs in frequency of every form during 
the time covered by our records. Such a system of scoring will 
doubtless remain beyond our powers, but this imaginary system 
gives us a picture of what is actually going on at all times in every 
speech-community. We can observe the fluctuation with the naked 
eye when it is especially rapid, as in the sudden rise and equally 
sudden disuse of popular slangy witticisms. On a smaller scale, 
but contributing to the total fluctuations in the community, small 
groups and individuals indulge in similar whims; everyone can 
recall old favorite words and phrases which he and perhaps bis 
associates once used at every turn. Most fluctuation is less rapid 
and escapes direct observation, but reveals itself in its results — in 
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the differences of vocabulary and granmxar which appear when we 
compare different historical stages of a language, or dialects of an 
area, or related languages. 

Leaving aside the origination of new forms, which will concern 
us in the following chapters, we must now consider the factors 
which lead to the rise or to’ the decline in frequency of speech-* 
forms. Until recently this topic was neglected, and our knowledge 
is still far from satisfactory. 

22. 3. We naturally ask at once whether any linguistically de- 
finable characteristics of a form may favor or disfavor its use. 
The stylist and the rhetorician tell us that some speech-forms 
sound better than others. The only criterion of a phonetic sort 
seems to be this, that repetition of phonemes or sequences is 
often avoided; a phrase like the ohservaiion of the ayatematizoMon 
of education is disfavored. In ordinary speech, however, euphony 
seems to play no part; the stock examples of troublesome pho- 
netics are far-fetched combinations like Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers or she sells sea-shells. On the other hand, various 
patternings of recurrent phonemes, such as alliteration {hearth 
and Aome, cabbages and kings) ^ assonance (a stitch in time saves 
nine), and rime, and rhythmic repetitions {first come, first served),^ 
seem to favor many a speech-form. 

In all ordinary cases, semantic rather than formal factors con- 
tribute to the favor or disfavor of a form. It is natural to suppose, 
however, that a form which differs strikingly from the other forms 
of comparable meaning, will be disfavored. Several students 
have conjectured that certain speech-forms fell into disuse be- 
cause they were shorter than ordinary speech-forms of similar 
meaning. Gilli^ron believed that Latin apis ' bee' has died out in 
nearly all dialects of the French area because its modem pronun- 
ciation would consist of only a single phoneme [e]. It would be 
no counter-argument to say that French has grammatical and re- 
lational words of this pattern, such as et [e] 'and,' but a case like 
eau [o] 'water' ( < aquam) does militate against the theory. It 
seems that some verb-forms in the older stages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages fell into disuse because they were shorter than 
ordinary forms of the same kind. The Menomini language, like 
French and English, ^ms to tolerate words of all sizes. Menom- 
ini [o-.s] 'canoe' is shorter than ordinary nouns, and [uah] ‘he 
uses it' shorter thwi ordinary verb-forms. These forms, which 
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are ancient inheritances, have been largely replaced in the sister 
languages: Primitive Central Algonquian '*[o:Ji] ‘canoe’ by longer 
derivative nouns, such as Fox [anake:weni], Cree and Ojibwa 
[^ianam], — thdugh Cree has also [o:si| — and Primitive Central 
Algonquian *[o:wa] ‘he uses it’ by a reduplicated form. Fox [ajo:- 
wa] or by other words, such as Cree [a:pa^ihta:w]. All this, how- 
ever, is doubtful. 

The semantic factor is m re apparent in the disfavoring of 
speech-forms that are homonymous with tabu-forms. The reader 
will have no difficulty in finding speech-forms that he avoids for 
this reason. In America, knocked up is a tabu-form for ‘rendered 
pregnant’; for this reason, the phrase is not used in the British 
sense ‘tired, exhausted.’ In older French and English there was 
a word, French connil, connin, English coney, for ‘rabbit’; in both 
languages this word died out because it resembled a word that was 
under a tabu of indecency. For the same reason, rooster and don- 
key are replacing cock and ass in American English. In such cases 
there is little real ambiguity, but some hearers react nevertheless 
to the powerful stimulus of the tabu-word; having called forth 
ridicule or embarrassment, the speaker avoids the innocent homo- 
nym. It is a remarkable fact that the tabu-word itself has a much 
tougher life than the harmless homonym. 

22. 4. These cases suggest that homonymy in general may in- 
jure the frequency of a form. Many homonyms are distinguished 
by differences of grammatical function, as are leader (noun) and 
lead’er (infinitive phrase) or bear (noun), bear (verb), and bare 
(adjective); in French, [sfl] is sang ‘blood,’ cent ‘hundred,’ sans 
‘without,’ sent ‘feels, smells,’ and s’en ‘oneself of it,’ as in s’en 
aUer ‘to go away.’ Even with largely similar grammatical func- 
tions, homonymies like pear, pair or piece, peace or mead, meed 
do not seem to lessen the frequency of forms. 

Nevertheless, there is some evidence that homonymy may lead 
to troubles of communication which result in disuse of a fonn. 
The classical instance is Gilli^ron’s explanation of the disappear- 
ance of Latin gaUus ‘cock’ in southwestern France (Figure 14). 
In southern France generally this word is still in use in its modem 
forms, such as [galj or [3al]. A fair-sized area in the extreme south, 
however, uses for ‘cock’ another Latin word, puUus, modem 
[pul], which originally meant ‘chick.’ Now, the southwestern 
comer the French area has made a sound-change by which 
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Latin pi] at, the end of a word has Income [t]; thus, Latin beUua 
'pretty,’ modem [bel],* appears in the southwestern comer as 
[bet]. The isogloss of this sound-change cuts the puZfus-district 
into an eastern part, where one says [pul] and* a western part 
where <H)e says [put]. Outside the ptdliis-district we should ao> 
oordingly expect to find a form *[gat] ‘cock,’ corresponding to the 



FtaCRE 14. The southwestern part of the French dialect-area. — South- 
west of the heavy line •— » Latin [ll] appears in final position as [t]. 

The unshaded part of the area uses modem forms of Latin gallus "cock." 
The shaded areas use other words for “cock." — After Dauzat. 


[gal] of ordinary southern French, but actually this form nowhere 
appears: the entire [-t]-area, in so far as it does not say [put], 
calls the cock by queer and apparently slangy names, either 
by local forms of the word pheasant, such as [az3], from Latin 
ph&si&nus, or by a word [begej] which means ‘farm-helper, handy- 
man’ and is thought to represent Latin vic&rius ‘deputy, proxy, 
vicar.' 

Now, Gil]i4ron points out, the form *[gat] ‘cock’ in this dis- 
trict would be homonymous with the word ‘cat,’ namely [gat]. 


^ Standard French bel [bcl] before vowels, beau [bo] before consonants. 
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from Latin gaUua. This homonymy must have caused trouble 
in practical Me; therefore *[gat] 'cock' was avoided and replaced 
by makeshift words. 

What lends weight to this theory is the remarkable fact that 
the isogloss which Separates the queer words [azS] and [be- 
gej] from the ordinaiy [gal], coincides exactly with the isogloss 
betwe^ [-t] and [-1]; this is highly significant, because isoglosses 
— even isoglosses representing closely related features — very 
rarely coincide for any considerable distance. 

Adjoining this stretch, the isogloss between [-t] and [-1] coin- 
cides for a ways with the isogloss between [put] and [gal]. This 
too is striking and seems to be explicable only if we suppose that 
this part of the [-t]-region formerly used gaUus and, when the 
change of [-11] to [-t] had occurred, replaced the troublesome *[gat] 
by borrowing [put] from the neighboring pullus-district. 

On the rest of its course, the isogloss between [-t] and [-1] cuts 
through the puUus-district, and merely separates western [put] 
from eastern [pul]; in the puUus-district the sound-change caused 
no homonymy and left the lexicon undisturbed. 

One may ask why ’"[gat] ‘cock’ rather than [gat] ‘cat’ was af- 
fected by the homonymy. Dauzat points out that the morpheme 
'"[gat] ‘cock’ occurred only in this one word, since the derived 
form, Latin gaUlna ‘hen’ was subject to a different change, giving 
[garina], while [gat] ‘cat,’ on the other hand, was backed by a 
number of unambiguous derivatives, such as the equivalents of 
standard French chaite ‘she-cat,’ chaton ‘kitten,’ chaiHre ‘cat- 
hol4.’ 

While few instances are as cogent as this, it is likely that homon- 
ymy plays more than an occasional part in the obsolescence of 
forms. A few centuries ago, English had not only our present-day 
verb let (which represents the paradigm of Old English ['lF;tan]), 
but also a homonymous verb which meant ‘ to hinder’ (represent- 
ing Old English [’lettan]) ; we still have the phrases vnthoiU let or 
hindrance and a let baU, at tennis. When S^kspere has Hamlet 
say rU make a ghost of him that lets me, he means ‘of him that 
hinders me.’ After it had become homonymous with let ‘permit,’ 
this word must have been singularly ineffective. A speaker who 
wanted his hearers to stop someone — say, a child that was run- 
ning into danger, or a thief — and cried Ld him! might find his 
hearers standing aside to make way. Then he would have to add 
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Stop him! or Hold him! After a few such experiences he would 
use one of the effective forms at the first trial. 

22. 6. We frequently find regular, or at least more regular, 
combinations by the side of irregular complex forms, as, roofs, 
hoofs, dwarfs by the side of rooves, hooves, dwarves, or dreamed, 
learned by the side of dreamt, learnt, or you aught to by the side of 
you had better. In some cases the irregular form is decidedly in- 
frequent, as in cows, eyes, shoes, brothers versus kine, eyne, shoon, 
brethren. Other examples are, regular forehead L*fDQ-|hed], goose- 
berry 1 *guws-|beri], seamstress f*sijm8tris] against irregular [*forid, 
*guzbri, isemstris]. History shows us that in such cases the ir- 
regular form frequently dies out, or survives only in special senses, 
as when sodden, the old participle of seethe, survives only in a 
transferred meaning. The plurals of goat, book, cow, if we continued 
using the Old English forms [ge:t, he:k, ky:] would be today 
“^[giit, bij^, kaj]. Whenever we know the history of a language 
through any considerable period, we find many cases of this kind, 
but the operation of this factor is obscure, because in many cases 
the regular form makes no headway at all. The utterance of a reg- 
ular foots instead of feet, or brin^^ed instead of brought is so rare 
as to be ela.ssed as a childish ‘‘mistake’’ or, in older people, as a 
“slip of the tongue.” Languages seem to differ in toleration of 
irregular forms, but in general it would seem that a regular rival, 
given a good start, has much the better chance. Very common 
forms, such as in English the paradigm of the verb be and the 
pronouns /, we, he, she, they, with their over-differentiation, per- 
sist in spite of great irregularity. 

22. 6. For the most part, fluctuation does not depend upon 
formal features, but upon meaning, and accordingly escapes a 
purely linguistic investigation. The changes which are always 
going on in the practical life of a community, are bound to affect 
the relative frequencies of speech-forms. The introduction of 
railways, street-cars, and motor-cars has lessened the frequency 
of many terms relating to horses, wagons, and harness, and in- 
creased that of terms relating to machinery. Even in- the most 
remote and conservative community there is a constant displace- 
ment of things talked about; if nothing else should alter, there is 
at least the change of birth and death. 

A new object or practice which gains in vogue, carries a speech- 
form, old or new, into increased frequency; examples are many 
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in modem life, euch as the terms of motoring, flying, and wit^ 
less, li the practical situation ceases to exist, the forms which 
are used in this situation are bound to become leas common and 
may die out. The terms of falconry, for instance, have suffered 
this fate. Though we still hear beauty in Othello’s words, we do 
not uncterstand them; 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her jeeses were my dear heartstrings, 

I’d whistle her off, and let her doom the wind. 

To prey at fortune. 

The word haggard was used of a wild-caught, unreclaimed mature 
hawk; jesses were leather stcaps fastened to the legs of a hawk, 
and were not removed when the hawk was unleashed; if a hawk 
flew with the wind behind her, she seldom returned. 

In the early centuries of our era, some of the Germanic tribes 
contained a class of people called [la:t], South-German [la:ts], 
who were intermediate m rank between freemen and serfs. The 
English form of this word, [le:t], occurs only once in our records, 
in the oldest English law-code, and even here the word is explained 
— incorrectly, at that — by the word [6e:ow] ‘serf’ written above 
the line. The new social organization of the English-speaking 
tribes in Britain contained no such class of people, and the word 
went out of use along with the institution. 

22. 7. Words that are under a ritual or ill-omened tabu, are 
lik^ to disappear. The Indo-European languages use the most 
varied words for ‘moon’; it is notable that Russian has borrowed 
Latin ['lu:na] as [lu'na], though otherwise it makes scarcely any 
but highly learned borrowings from Latin. It may be due to a 
ritual or hunters’ tabu that the Primitive Indo-European word 
for ‘bear,’ surviving in, Sanskrit ('fk/ah], Greek [’arktos], Latin 
ursus, has disappeared in Germanic and in Balto-Slavic. In Slavic 
it has been replaced by the type of Russian [med'vet], originally 
a traniq)arent compound meaning ‘honey-eater.’ The like of this 
seems to have happened in Menomini, where the old word for 
‘bear,’ preserved in Fox [mahkwa], Cree [maskwa], has been re- 
placed by [awerhseh], a diminutive formation that seems to have 
meant originally ‘little what-you-may-call-him.’ Cree [’mar^hw] 
‘be goes hunting’ originally meant simply ‘he goes away’ — pre- 
sumably there was danger of being overheard by the game or by 
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Its qrfritual lepresentatiTeB. The tetin for the ‘left’ side appears 
to have been replaced in various languages; the Indo-European 
languages use many words, among which Ancient Greek [ew-'o:- 
numos], literally ‘of good name,’ is evidently euphemistic. One 
can often observe people avoiding unpleasaiit words, such as dU, 
death — these words in pre-Germanic replaced the Primitive Indo- 
European term represented by Latin mofl ‘to die’ — or names of 
serious diseases. The term undertaker was, to begin with, vaguely 
evasive, but the undertakers are now trying to replace it by morti- 
cian. In cases like these, where the unpleasantness inheres in 
the practical situation, the speech-form becomes undesirable as 
soon as it is too specifically tied up with the painful meaning. 

Tabus of indecency do not seem jbo lead to obsolescence; the 
tabu-forms are excluded in many or most social situations, but 
by no means avoided in others. The substitutes may in time be- 
come too closely associated with the meaning and in turn become 
tabu. Our word whore, cognate with Latin cdrua ‘dear,’ must have 
been at one time a polite substitute for some word now lost to us. 
On the whole, however, words of this type do not seem especially 
given to obsolescence. 

The practical situation works in favor of words that call forth 
a good response. In commerce, the seller finds advantage in label- 
ing his goods attractively. This is probably why terms for the 
young of animals sometimes replace the more general name of 
the sp)ecie8, as when we say chicken for ‘hen.’ French poule [pul] 
‘hen’ and dialectal [pul] ‘cock’ continue a Latin word for ‘chick.’ 
The word home for ‘house’ has doubtless been favored by specu- 
lative builders. In Germany, an express train has come to mean 
a slow train, as has SchneUeug ['Jnel-|tBu:k], literally ‘fast-train’; 
a really fast train is Blitzzug ['blits-|tsu:k], literally ‘lightning- 
train’ — just as in the United States first class on a railroad means 
the ordinary day-coach accommodation. 

There is an advantage, often, in applying well-favored terms to 
one’s hearer. The habit of using the plural pronoun ‘ye’ instead 
of the singular ‘thou,’ spread over Europe during the Middle 
Ages. In English, you (the old dative-accusative case-form of ye) 
has crowded thou into archaic use; in Dutch, jij [jej] has led to 
the entire obsolescence of thou, and has in turn become the in- 
timate form, imder the encroachment of an originally still more 
honorific u [y:], representing Uwe EdeUieid ['y:we 'e:delhejt] ‘Your 
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Nobility/ Honorifics of this sort often replace the ordinary second- 
person substitutes (§ 15.7). Similarly, one speaks in honorific 
terms of whiit pertains to the hearer. In Italian, ^my wife^ is 
mia moglie [mia‘'mojCe], but for ‘your wife^ one says rather la 
sua signora [la sua si'jiora] ‘your lady.’ In French and in German 
one prefixes ‘Mr., Mrs., Miss’ to the mention of the hearer’s 
relatives, as, madan e votre mire [madam votr me:r] ‘your mother’; 
in Gennan, moreover, one likes to use for the hearer's husband 
or wife archaic terms of distinguished flavor: meine Frau [majne 
'fraw] ‘my wife,’ but Ihre Frau Gemahlin [‘i:re fraw ge'mailin] 
‘your Mrs. consort,’ and mem Mann [majn ‘man] ‘my husband’, 
but Ihr Herr Gernahl [i:r her ge'ma.l] ‘your Mr. consort,’ In the 
Central Algonquian languages the literal terms for both ‘my wife’ 
and ‘thy wife’ are tabu — ogres use them in fairy-tales — and 
one says rather ‘the old woman’ or ‘the one I live with’ or even 
‘my cook.’ 

In general, honorific terms for persons spread at the cost of 
plain ones; gentleman and lady are more genteel than man and 
woman. 

22. 8. General effectiveness, in the shape of violence or wit, is 
a powerful factor in fluctuation, which unfortunately quite escapes 
the linguist’s control. It leads, for instance, to the sudden rise and 
fall of slang expressions. Round 1896 or so, a transferred use of 
the word rubber in the sens(‘ of ‘stare, pry’ played a great part in 
slang; ten years Itder it w^as obsolescent, and only rubberneck- 
wa^on ‘sight-seeing omnibus’ has now any great frequency. Then, 
round 1905, an interjection skidoo*\)G off’ and, in the same mean- 
ing, an interjectional use of twenty-three, came into fashion and as 
suddenly died out. The rist‘ of such forms is due, apparently, to 
their effectiveness in producing a resfionse from the hearer. At 
first they owe this to their novelty and apt yet violent transfer- 
ence of meaning; later, the hearer responds well because he has 
heard them in favorable situations and from attractive people. 
All these favorable factors disappear from sheer repetition; the 
novelty wears off, the violent metaphor lapses when the transferred 
meaning becomes more familiar than the centra! meaning; the 
average of situations and speakers associated with the form be- 
comes indifferent. Thereupon the slang form dies out. In some 
cases, however, the older form has meanwhile gone out of use or 
become archaic or specialized ; the witticism, having lost its point, 
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remains in use as a normal form, lliius, Latin caput ‘head’ sur* 
vives in Italian and French in specialized and transferred senses, 
but in the central meaning has been displaced by reflexes of Latin 
testa ‘potsherd, pot,’ Italian tesla [’testa], French' [te:t]. Sim- 
ilarly, in German, the cognate of our head, namely Haupt [hawpt], 
survives in transferred uses and as a poetic archaism, but has 
been replaced, in the sense of ‘head’ by Kopf, cognate with Eng- 
lish cup. The forceful or witty term, weakened through frequency, 
may suffer encroachment by new rivals, as in the countless slang 
words for ‘head 'or ‘man’ or ‘girl’ or ‘kill,’ or in a set like avtfuUy, 
terribly, frightfully (glad to see you). 

This factor is easily recognized in extreme cases, but figures 
doubtless in many more which elude our grasp, especially when 
the fluctuation is observable only from far-off time. 

22. 9. The most powerful force of all in fluctuation works quite 
outside the linguist’s reach: the speaker favors the forms which 
he has heard from certain other speakers who, for some reason of 
prestige, influence his habits of speech. This is what decides, in 
countless instances, whether one says it’s me or it's I, rather with 
[c] or with [a], either and neither with [ij] or with [aj], roofs or 
rooves, you ought to or you’d better, and so on, through an endless 
list of variants and nearly synonymous forms. Dialect geography 
and the history of standard languages show us how the speech of 
important communities is constantly imitated, now in one feature 
and now in another, by groups and persons of less prestige. The 
more striking phases of this leveling process will concern us in 
connection with linguistic borrowing. We may suppose that many 
features of lexicon and grammar, and some features of phonetics, 
have a social connotation, different for different groups and even 
for individual speakers. In the ideal diagram of density of com- 
munication (§ 3.4) we should have to distinguish the arrows that 
lead from each speaker to his hearers by gradations representing 
the prestige of the speaker with reference to each hearer. If we 
had a diagram with the arrows thus- weighted, we could doubtless 
predict, to a large extent, the future frequencies of linguistic forms. 
It is in childhood, of course, that the speaker is most affected by 
the authority of older speakers, but all through life he goes on 
adapting his speech to the speech of the persons whom he strives to 
resemble or to please. 
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ANALOGIC CHANGE 

23 . 1 . Many speech-forms are not continuants of forms that 
existed in an older stage of the same language. This is obvious in 
the case of borrowings: a word like toboggan, taken over from an 
American Indian language, cannot have been used in English 
before the colonization of America, and, of course, we do not find it 
in documents of the English language which date from before that 
time. In very many instances, however, the new form is not 
borrowed from a foreign language. Thus, the plural-form cows 
does not appear in Old and Middle English. The Old English 
plural of cu [ku:] (whence modem cow) is cy [ky:], which survives, 
as [kaj], in a number of modem English dialects. Round the year 
1300 there appears in our records a form kyn, which survives in the 
modem archaic-poetic form kine. Only some centuries later do we 
meet the form cows; the New English Dictionary's first reference, 
from the year 1607, has it as an alternative of the older form: 
Kine or Cows. Evidently cows is not the continuant, with only 
phonetic change, of kine, any more than kine bears this relation to 
kye: in both cases a new speech-form has come into the language. 

The fact that the form cows is not the continuant, with only 
alterations of sound-change, of the older forms; is self-evident. 
Strictly speaking, however, this is only an inference which we 
make from the primary fact of phonetic discrepancy. We know 
that Old English [y:] appears in modem standard English as [aj], 
e.g. in why, mice, bride from Old English [hwy:, my:s, bry:d], and 
that modem [aw], as in cows, represents an Old English [u:], as in 
cow, how, mouse, out from Old English [ku:, hu:, mu:s, u:t]. Further, 
we know that modern [z], as in cotes, is not added by any sound- 
change, but represents Old English [s], as in stones from Old 
English ['sta:nas]. In many cases, however, the novelty of a speech- 
form is not so apparent and is revealed only by a systematic 
comparison of sounds. The form days superficially resembles the 
Old English plural-form dagas, which we interpret as ['dagasj, pre- 
sumably with a spirant [g], but the phonetic development oi the 
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Old Eog^iah l9ound-gn>up [ag] appeaiti rather in forms like ['sage] 
> sow (implement), ['saguj > sow ‘saying,’ ['hagu-'eomj > haw- 
thorn, ['draganj > draw. . 'This is confirmed by the fact that in 
earlier Middle English we find fallings like douse, dawea for the 
plural of det ‘day,’ and that spellings which agree with the modern 
form days appear only round the year 1200. If our statements of 
phonetic correspondence are correct, the residues will contain the 
new forms. One of the strongest reasons for adopting the assump- 
tion of regular phonetic change is the fact that the constitution of 
the residues (aside from linguistic borrowings, which we shall con- 
sider in later chapters) throws a great deal of light upon the origin 
of new forms. Most of the word-forms which arise in the course of 
time and reveal themselves by their deviation from normal phonetic 
correspondence, belong to a single well-defined type. This cannot 
be due to accident: it confirms the assumption of phonetic change, 
and, on the other hand allows us to study the process of new- 
formation. 

The great mass of word-forms that arise in the course of history 
consists in new combinations of complex forms. The form cows, 
arising by the side of kye, kins, consists of the singular cow ( < Old 
English [ku:]) plus the plural-suffix [-z] ( < Old English [-as]); 
similarly, days, arising by the side of older daws, consists of the 
singular day ( < Old English [dej]) plus the same suffix. A vast 
number of such instances, from the history of the most diverse 
languages, leads us to believe that the analogic habits (§ 16.6) are 
subject to displacement — that at a time when the plural of 
cow was the irregular form kine, the speakers might create a 
regular form cows, which then entered into rivalry with the old 
form. Accordingly, this type of innovation is called analogic 
change. Ordinarily, linguists use this term to include both the 
original creation of the new form and its subsequent rivalry with 
the old form. Strictly speaking, we should distinguish between 
these two events. After a speaker has heard or uttered the new 
form (say, cows), his subsequent utterance of this form or of the 
older form {kine) is a matter of fluctuation, such as we considered 
in the last chapter; what we did not there consider and what con- 
cerns us now, is the utterance, by someone who has never heard it, 
of a new combination, such as cow-s instead of kine. 

23. 2. In most cases — and these are the ones we come nearest 
to understanding — the process of uttering a new form is quite 
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like that of ordinary grammatical analogy. The speaker who, 
without having heard it, produced the form cows, uttered this 
form just as he uttered any other regular plural noun, on the 
scheme 

sow : sows = cow : x. 

The model set {sow : sows) in this diagram represents a series 
of models (e.g. bough : boughs, heifer : heifers, stone : stones, etc., 
etc.), which, in our instance, includes all the regular noun-parar 
digms in the language. Moreover, the sets at either side of the 
sign of equality are not limited to two members. The independent 
utterance of a form like dreamed instead of dreamt [dremt], could 
be depicted by the diagram: 

scream : screams : screaming : screamer : screamed 
= dream : dreams : dreaming : dreamer : x 

Psychologists sometimes object to this formula, on the ground 
that the speaker is not capable of the reasoning which the pro- 
portional pattern implies. If this objection held good, linguists 
would be debarred from making almost any grammatical state- 
ment, since the normal speaker, who is not a linguist, does not 
describe his speech-habits, and, if we are foolish enough to ask him, 
fails utterly to make a correct formulation. Educated persons, who 
have had training in school grammar, overestimate their own 
ability in the way of formulating speech-habits, and, what is 
worse, forget that they owe this ability to a sophisticated philo- 
sophical tradition. They view it, instead, as a natural gift which 
they expect to find in all people, and feel free to deny the truth of 
any linguistic statement which the normal speaker is incapable of 
making. We have to remember at all times that the speaker, 
short of a highly specialized training, is incapable of describing his 
speech-habits. Our proportional formula of analogy and analogic 
change, like all other statements in linguistics, describes the action 
of the speaker and does not imply that the speaker himself could 
give a similar description. 

In studying the records of past spefjch or in comparing related 
languages and dialects, the linguist will recognize many differences 
of word-form, such as the emergence of cows beside older kiv/e. 
The habits of morphology are fairly rigid; word-lists and tables of 
inflection are relatively easy to prepare and help us to detect inno- 
vations. It is otherwise with phrasal forms. Aside from the imper- 
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fection of oar descriptive technique in tyntox, retarded, as it has 
been, by philosophic habits of approach, the syntactic positions of 
a language can te filled 1:^ so many different forms that a sarvqy 
is hard to make. The linguist who suspects that a certain {dirase 
departs from the oldm* syntactic habits of its languhge, may yet 
find it difficult or impossible to make sure that this older usage 
really excluded the phrase, or to determine the exact boundary 
between the older and the newer usage. Nevertheless, we can 
sometimes recognize syntactic iimovations on the proportional 
pattern. From the sixteenth century on, we find Eng lish sub* 
ordinate clauses introduced by the word like, yfe can picture the 
irmovation in this way : 

to do better than Judith : todo better than Judith did 
*= to do like Judith : x, 

where the outcome is the construction to do like Judith did. 

A phrasal irmovation which does not disturb the syntactic habit 
may involve a new lexical use. In this case, our lack of control over 
meanings, especially, of course, where the speech of past times is 
concerned, acts as an almost insuperable hindrance. The practical 
situations which make up the meaning of a speech-form are not 
strictly definable: one could say that every utterance of a speech- 
form involves a minute semantic irmovation. In older English, as 
in some modem dialects, the word meat had a meaning close to 
that of food, and the word JfesA was used freely in cormection with 
eating, as in this passage (from the year 1693) : who flesh of animals 
refused to eat, nor held all sorts of pulse for lawful meat. A compound 
fleshmeat served, for a while, as a compromise. The prevalence of 
food and fodder where at an earlier time the word meat was com- 
mon, and the prevalence of flesh-Tneat and meat where at an earlier 
timejfesk would have been the normal term, must be attributed to 
a gradual shifting of usage. The difficulty of tracing this has led 
linguists to view the process as a kind of whimsical misapplication 
of speech-forms. If we remember that the meaning of a speech- 
form for any speaker is a product of the situations and contexts 
in which he has heard this form, we can see that here too a dis- 
plaoement must be merely an extension of some pattern: 

leaaeOtebonesandbrinuthefle^: leave thebonesandbringthemeat 

give us bread and flesh : x, 
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resulting in give us bread and meal. Doubtless we have to do, in 
both grammatical and lexical displacements, with one general type 
of innovation; we may call it analogic^semantic change. We shall 
leave the lexical phase of this, semantic change, for the next chapter, 
and consider first the more manageable phase which involves 
grammatical habits. 

23. 3. We can distinguish only in theory between the actual 
innovation, in which a speaker uses a form he has not heard, and 
the subsequent rivaliy between this new form and some older form. 
An observer who, a few years ago, heard the form radios, might 
suspect that the speaker had never heard it and was creating it on 
the analogy of ordinary noun-plurals; the observer could have no 
assurance of this, however, since the form could be equally well 
uttered by speakers who had and by those who had not heard it 
before. Both kinds of speakers, knowing the singular radio, 
would be capable of uttering the plural in the appropriate situa- 
tion. 

It may be worth noticing that in a case like this, which involves 
clear-cut grammatical categories, our inability to define meanings 
need give us no pause. A formula like 

Singular Plural 
piano : pianos 
= radio : x 

will hold good even if our definitions of the meanings of these 
categories (e.g. 'one’ and 'more than one’) should turn out to be 
inexact. 

The form radios did not conflict with any older form. The diffi- 
culty about most cases of analogic change is the existence of an 
older form. An observer round the year 1600 who heard, let us 
suppose, the earliest utterances of the form cows, could probably 
have made the same observations as we, a few years ago, could 
make about the form radios: doubtless many speakers uttered it 
independently, and could not be distinguished from speakers who 
had already heard it. However, the utterances of the form cows 
must have been more thinly sown, since there was also the tradi- 
tional form kine. In the ensuing rivalry, the new form had the 
advantage of regular formation. It is safe to say that the factors 
which lead to the origination of a form are the same as those which 
favor the frequency of an existing form. 
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We do not know why speakers sometimes utter new combina- 
tions instead of traditional forms, and why the new oomlnnationB 
sometimes rise in frequency. A form like foots, instead of feet, is 
occasionally uttered by children; we call it a '^childish error” 
and expect the child soon to acquire the traditional halnt. A 
grown person may say foots when he is tired or flustered, but he 
does not repeat the form and no one adopts it; we call it a “slip of 
the tongue.” 

It seems that at any one stage of a language, certain features 
are relatively stable and others relatively unstable. We must 
suppose that in the sixteenth century, owing to antecedent de- 
velopments, there were enough alternative plural-forms (say, 
epen ; eyes, shoon : shoes, brethren : brothers) to make an innovation 
like cows relatively inconspicuous and acceptable. At present, an 
innovation like foots seems to have no chance at survival when 
it is produced from time to time; we may suppose that inno- 
vation and fluctuation are at work rather in the sphere of 
plurals with spirant-voicing: hooves : hoofs, laths [I'cuSz : l0:6s], 
and so on. 

The creation of a form like cow-s is only an episode in the rise 
in frequency of the regular plural-suflSx [-iz, -z, -s]. Analogic- 
semantic change is merely fluctuation in frequency, in so far as 
it displaces grammatical and lexical types. The extension of a 
form into a new combination with a new acoompan 3 ring form is 
probably favored by its earlier occurrence with phonetically or 
semantically related forms. Thus, the use of [-z] with cow was 
probably favored by the existence of other plurals in [-aw-z], such 
as sows, brows. Similarity of meaning plays a part: sows, heifers, 
ewes will attract cows. Frequent occurrence in context probably 
increases the attraction of a model. The Latin noun senatus 
[se'na:tus] ‘senate’ had an irregular inflection, including a geni- 
tive senaius [8e'na:tu:sl ; by the side of this there arose a new geni- 
tive on the regular model, senati [se'na;ti:]. It has been suggested 
that the chief model for this innovation was the r^lar noun 
popuhts Cpopulus] ‘people,’ genitive poptdi ['populi:], for the two 
words were habitually used together in the phrase senaius popu- 
lusque [se'nartus popu'lus kwe] ‘the Senate and Pec^le.’ The most 
powerful factor is surely that of numbers and frequent^. On the , 
one hand, regular form-classes increase at the cost of smaller 
groups, and, on the other hand, irregular forms of very high fre- 
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quency resist innovation. 'Irregular forms appear chiefly among 
the commonest words and phrases of a language. 

23* 4 . The regularizing trend of analogic change appears plainly 
in inflectional paradigms. The history of the regular plural-for- 
mation of English is a long series of extensions. The su^ [-iz, ~z, 
-s] is the modem form of an Old English suflix [-as], as in stan 
[sta:n] 'stone,’ plural stanas ['sta;nas] 'stones.’ This suffix in Old 
English belonged only to the nominative and accusative cases of 
the plural; the genitive plural stana ['stamaj and the dative plural 
stanum ['stamumj would both be represented today by the form 
atone* The replacement of this form by the nominative-accusative 
form stoneSj which is now used for the whole plural, regardless of 
syntactic position, is part of a larger process, the loss of case- 
inflection in the noun, which involved both phonetic and analogic 
changes. 

The Old English nominative-accusative plural in -os occurred 
with only one type (the largest, to be sure) of masculine nouns. 
There were some classes of masculine nouns which formed the 
plural differently, as, ['sunu] 'son,’ plural ['sunaj; among these was 
a large class of n-plurals, such as ['steorraj 'star,’ plural ['steorran]. 
Some nouns fluctuated: [feld] 'field,’ plural ['feldaj or ['feldasj. 
We do not know the origin of this fluctuation, but, once granted 
its existence, we can see in it a favoring condition for the spread 
of the [-as]-plural. A neologism like ['sunas] instead of older ['suna] 
'sons’ would perhaps have had no better chance of success than 
a modem foota, had it not been for the familiar fluctuation in cases 
like the word 'field.’ 

Neuter and feminine nouns in Old English had not the s-plural. 
Examples of neuter types are [word] 'word,’ with homonymous 
plural, ['spere] 'spear,’ plural ['speru], ['e:aje] 'eye,’ plural ['e:agan]; 
feminine iypeSf ['karu] 'care,’ plural ['kara], ['tunge] ‘tongue,’ 
plural ['tunganj, [bo:k] 'book,’ plural [be:A:]. 

Even where the ^-plural was traditional, sound-change led to 
divergent forms. Thus an early voicing of spirants between vow- 
els led to the type knife : knives. Other irregularities of this sort 
have been overlaid by new-formations. In pre-English, [a] became 
[e] in monosyllables and before [e] of a following syllable; after 
this change, [g] became [j] before a front vowel and in final po- 
sition after a front vowel. The result was a set of alternations, as 
in the paradigm of 'day’: 
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SntaniiiUt ' Plusai. 
nom.-aoc. [dej] [’dagas] 

dat. ['deje] ['dagum] 

geo. [’dejee] I'daga] 

Later, there came a change of [g] to [w], whence the Middle Eng* 
liah irregularity of del, plural dawes; the latter form, as we have 
seen, was superseded by the regular new combination of day plus 

w. 

The early Old English loss of (h] between vowels with contrao* 
tion (§21.6), led to paradigms like that of ‘shoe,’ which were 
regular in Old English, but by subsequent phonetic change, would 
have led to highly irregular modem sets: 



Old Enolibb 

Modbbk 

PHOKSnC Rsbult 

singular 

nom.-acc. 

[sko:h] 

*[jAf] 

dat. 

[sko:] 

[Juw] 

gen. 

[8ko:s] 

*[/AS] 

plural 

nom.-acc. 

[sA;o:sl 

n/As] 

dat. 

[sfcorm] 

"‘[/uwm, Jum] 

gen. 

[sfco:] 

[/uw] 


Among the Old English paradigms of other types, that of ‘foot’ 
shows us an interesting redistribution of forms: 


Sjnqulab Plural 

nom.-acc. {fo:t] [fe:t] 

dat, [fe:t] [’fo:tum] 

gen. i'fo-.tes] I‘fo:ta] 


Here the form with [o:], modem foot, has been generalized in 
the singular, crowding out the old dative, and the form with [e:], 
modem feet, in the plural, crowding out the old dative and geni- 
tive forms. 

In a few cases, two forms have survived with a lexical difference. 
Our words shade and shadow are reflexes of different forms of a 
single Old English paradigm: 
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Bmgular 
nominative 
other cases 

plural 
dative 
other cases 


Modurn 

Om> Ekoubh Pbondtio Equivalidmt 


['sl»du] Lfejd] shade 

['sladwe] ['fedow] shadow 


['sAsulwum] ['/edow] shadow 

['sliadwa] ['/edov] shadow 


Both forms, shade and shadow, have been generalized for the 
whole singular, and have served as underlying forms for new 
regular plurals, shades, shadows; the rivalry of the two resulting 
paradigms has ended in a lexical differentiation. The words mead 
and meadow arose in the same way, but in this case the fluctuation 
seems to be ending in the obsolescence of the form mead. 

The word ‘gate’ had in Old English the nominative-accusative 
singular geat [jat], plural gatu ['gatu). The old singular, which would 
give a modem *yai, has died out; the modern form gate repre- 
sents the old plural, and the new plural gates has been formed on 
the regular model. 

Analogic creation is not limited to complex forms. A simple 
form may be created on the analogy of cases where a complex form 
and a simple form exist side by side. The Middle English noun 
redels ‘riddle,’ with homonymous plural, was subjected to ana- 
logic change of the pattern 

Plubal Singular 

stones : stone 

= redels : x, 

whence the modem singular form nddle. This creation of shorter 
or underlying forms is called back-formation. Another example 
is Old English ['pise] ‘pea,’ plural ['pisanj; all the forms of the 
paradigm lead to modem peaee, peas [pijz], and the singular pea 
is a back-formation. Similarly, Old French chertse ‘cherry’ was 
borrowed in Middle English as cherts, whence modem cherries; 
the singular cherry is an analogic creation. 

23. 6. In word-formation, the most favorable ground for ana- 
logic forms is a derivative type which bears some clear-cut mean- 
ing. Thus, we form all manner of new agent-nouns in -er, on what 
is at present a normal grammatical analogy. This sufiBx was boiv 
rowed in pre-English time from Latin, and has replaced a number 
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of native types. In Old English, the agent of I'huntian] ^to hunt’ 
was ['hunta], which has been replaced by hunter. At a later time, 
Webster was replaced by weaver ^ and survives only as a family- 
name. In boot-blacky chimney-sweep old foilns survive as compound- 
members. We not only form new agent-nouns, such as camovr 
flageTf debunker , chartestoner, but also make back-formations, such 
as the verb chauffe [Jowf] * drive (someone) about in a motor- 
car' from chauffeur ['JowfaJ. An analogy that permits of new for- 
mations is said to be ''living." 

The old suffix -ster in webster is an example of a type which 
perhaps never could have been described as "regular” or "living” 
and ^t had its period of expansion. It seems to have denoted 
(as is still the case in Dutch) a female agent. The female meaning 
survives in spinster y originally 'spinneress.' Apparently, the fe- 
male meaning was not obvious in all the words: the suffix became 
indifferent as to sex and appears in tapster y huckstery ieamstery 
maltster y webster 'weaver,' dunster ‘dunner, bailiff.’ The action was 
not necessarily useful, witness songster, rimester, trickster, game- 
ster, punster. A non-human agent appears in lobster, which prob- 
ably represents Old English hppestre, originally 'jumper.' An 
inanimate object is roadster. An adjective, instead of verb or 
noun, underlies youngster. After the restriction to females was 
lost, words in -ster combined with -ess: huckstress, songstress, seam- 
stress. This last, by the shortening of vowels before clusters, be- 
came ['semstris]; the more regular rival form ['sijmstris] is ana- 
logic, with the vowel of the underl3dng seam. In cases like -ster 
we see a formation spreading from form to form without ever at- 
taining to the free expansion of "living" types. 

Some formations become widely usable without pre-empting 
a domain of meaning. In English, the sufiixeB -y, -ish, -ly, which 
derive adjectives, have all remained quite "alive” through the 
historical period, spreading from word to word, and settling in 
various semantic patches. Thus, with the suffix -y (from Old Eng- 
lish -ig), some words appear in our Old English records (e.g. 
mighty, misty, moody, bloody, speedy), while others appear only 
later (e.g. earthy, wealthy, hasty, hearty, fiery). When the suffix is 
added to words of foreign origin, the date of the borrowing gives 
us a limit of age ("terminus post quern ”) for the new combination: 
swyary, flowery, creamy. At present, this suffix is expanding in 
certain zones of meaning, such as 'arch, affected': summery (e.g. 
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of clothes), Sporty, tminky\ arty ('pretendedly artistic’), booXy 
Cpietendedly bookish’). In the same way, ■48k, in some combU 
nations a mere adjective-former (Jboyish, gtrliah), has staked a 
claim in the zone of 'undesirably, inappropriately resembling,’ as 
in mannish, womanish (contrast mardy, womanly), childish (con- 
trast childlike). The starting-point of semantic specialization is 
to be sought in forms where the underlying word has the special 
value; thus, the unpleasant flavor of 48h comes from words like 
loutish, boorish, swinish, hoggish. 

The shape of morphologic constituents is subject to analogic 
change, especially in the way of enlargement. In Latin, the set 
argentum [ar'gentum] 'silver’ : argentarius [argen'ta:rius] 'sQver- 
smith’ represents a regular type of derivation. In the history of 
French there was repeated losses of final nhonemes; the modem 
forms are argent [arsfl] ; argentier [ar 3 atje]. The formula of deri- 
vatioii has become: add the suffix [-tje]. This suffix, accordingly, 
appears in words which (as the historian, quite irrelevantly, re- 
marks) never contained a [t] in the critical position : French fer- 
blanc [fer-bla] ‘tin’ (Latin type *ferrum htankum ‘white iron,’ 
with the Germanic adjective blank) underlies ferUarUier [ferblatje] 
‘tinsmith’; bijou [bi 3 u] ‘jewel’ (from Breton bizun) imderlies 
bijoutier [bi 3 utje] ‘jeweler,’ and so on. 

In time, an affix may consist entirely of accretive elements, wiUi 
no trace of its original shape. In Old English, verb-paradigms 
were derived from nouns on the pattern [wund] 'a wound’: ['wun- 
dian] 'to wound,’ and this is still the living type, as in wound : 
to wound, radio : to radio. In a few instances, however, the undeiv 
lying noun was itself derived, by means of a suffix [-en-], from an 
adjective, as in the set [fest] ‘finn, strong’ : ['festen] 'strong place, 
fortress’ : ['festenian] ‘to make firm, to fortify,’ Th anka to some 
fluctuation in frequency or meaning — such, perhaps, as a decline 
or specialization of the noun [’festen] — the pair [fest] ‘firm’ : 
[’festenian] 'to make firm’ served as a model for new-fommtions 
on the scheme 

fast ; fasten hard : x, 

with the result of forms like harden, sharpen, sweeten, fatten, 
gladden, in which a suffix -en derives verbs from adjectives. 

Less often, a relatively independent form is reduced to affixal 
status. Compound-members are occasionally reduced, by sound- 
change, to suflbces; thus, the suflSx Ay (mardy) is a weakened form 
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of Wee, and the suffix -dom {kingdom) bf the woi^ doom. This hap- 
pens especially when the independent word goes out of use, as 
in the case of -hood {childhood), which is a relic of an Old English 
word [ha:d] ‘person, rank.’ German Messer ['iheser] ‘knife’ is 
the modem form, with analogic as well as phonetic shortening, 
of Old High German ['meMi-rahs] originally ‘food-knife,’ in which 
the second member, [sahs] ‘knife,’ had been disfigured by Vemer’s 
change (§ 20.8} and the subsequent change of [z] to [r]. In German 
Schuster [/u:ster] ‘shoemaker’ the unique suffix [-ster] reflects 
an old compound-member [su'te:re] ‘cobbler.’ Merging of two 
words into one is excessively rare; the best-known instance is 
the origin of the future tense-forms in the Romance languages 
from phrases of infinitive plus ‘have’: Latin arruxre habeo [a'ma:re' 
'habeo:] ‘I have to, am to love’ > French aimerai [emre] ‘(I) 
shall love ’; Latin amare habet [a'maire 'habet] ‘he has to, is to love’ 
> French aimera [emra] ‘ (he) will love,’ and so on. This develop- 
ment must have taken place under very unusual- conditions; 
above all, we must remember that Latin and Romance have a 
complicated set of verb-inflections which se^ 'ed as a model for 
one-word tense-forms. 

Back-formations in word-structure are by no means uncommon, 
though often bard to recognize. Many verbs in the foreign- 
learned vocabulary of English resemble Latin past participles; 
this is all the more striking since English has borrowed these 
words from French, and in French the Latin past participles have 
been obscured by sound-change or replaced by new-formations: 
Latin agcre f'agere] ‘to lead, carry on, do,’ past participle actus 
[•aktus] ‘led, done’ ; French agir [a 3 i:rj ‘to act,’ participle (new- 
formation) agi [ay] ‘acted’ : English to ad; Latin affligere [af- 
2i:gere] ‘to strike down, afflict,’ participle affiidus [af'fliktus] 
‘stricken, afilicted’ ; French affiiger [aflije], participle affiigi 
[aflije] : English to qfflid; Latin separare [Be:paira:re] ‘ to separate,’ 
participle Kparatus [se:pa'ra:tus] : French slparer [separe], par- 
ticiple sipart [separe] : English to separate. The starting-point 
for this habit of English seems to have been back-formation from 
nouns in -iion: Eng' sh verbs like act, qfflict, separate are based on 
nouns like action, etffliction, separation, from Latin adionem, a^- 
flidionem, separationem [akti'ornem. afflikti'ornem, se:para;ti'o:- 
nem] via French action, affliction, separation in modem pro- 
nunciation [aksj6, afliksjd, separasjS]. The immediate models 
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must have been cases like communion: to commune (Old Frendi 
communion : comuner); the general background was the English 
homonymy of adjective and verb in cases like toarm : to vmrm » 
separate : to separate. This supposition is confirmed by the fact 
that the nouns in Aion appear in our records at an earlier time, 
on the whole, than the verbs in -f. Of the 108 pairs with initial 
A in the New English Dictionary^ the noun appears earlier than 
the verb in 74 cases, as, action in 1330, but to act in 1384; affliction^ 
in 1303, but to afflict in 1393. Moreover, we sometimes see the 
late rise of the verb with 4: in the case of aspiration : to aspire 
we have stuck to the Latin-French scheme, but round 1700 there 
appears the new-formation to aspirate. Modem formations of this 
sort are eoolvte, based on evolution, as a rival of the older evoloef 
and elocute based on elocution. 

23. 6. The task of tracing analogy in word-composition has 
scarcely been undertaken. The present-day habits of word-com- 
position in English produce the illusion that compounds arise 
by a simple juxtaposition of words. The reader need scarcely be 
told that the modern English pattern, in which the compound 
word equals the independent forms of the members, with modi- 
fication only of word-stress, is the product of a long series of 
regularizing analogic changes. Thus, [<fD9-|hed] forehead, as 
a rival of [*forid], which has been irregularized by sound-change, 
is due to analogic re-formation: 

fore, arm : fore-arm [•fD9r-|a:m] 

= fore, head : x. 

The relation of the compound to independent words often suf- 
fers displacement. Primitive Indo-European did not use verb- 
stems as compound-members; to this day, English lacks a verbal 
type, *to meat-eat, which would match the noun and adjective 
types meat-eater and meat-eating (§ 14.3). Several Indo-European 
languages, however, have developed compounds with verbal mem- 
bers. In English we have a few irregular forms like housekeep, 
dressmake, backbite. From a compound noun like whitewash we 
derive, with a zero-element, a verb to whitewash, and from this 
an agent-noun whitewasher. The irregular type to housekeep is 
probably a back-formation on this model: 

whitewasher : to whitewash 
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In a now elaesical investigation, Hermann Osthoff showed how 
forms of this kind arose in several of the Indo-European l angu a ges. 
In Old High German, abstract nouns like [’beta] 'prayer' were 
used, in the normal inherited fashion, as priae members of com- 
pounds: ['beta-ihurs] 'prayer-house, house for prayer.' The mor- 
phologically connected verb ['beto:n] 'to pray’ had a different 
suffijcal vowel and did not interfere with the oompoimd. During 
the Middle Ages, however, unstressed vowels were weakened to 
a uniform {e] and in part lost; hence in Middle Hi^ German 
(round the year 1200), in a set like ['beten] 'to pray' : ['bete] 
'prayer' : ['bete-|hu:s] 'house for prayer,’ the compound-member 
resembled the verb as much as it resembled the noun. If the noun 
lost in frequency or was specialised in meaning, the compound- 
member became equivalent to the verb-stem. Thus ['bete] 'prayer' 
lost in frequency — the modem language uses a different deriva- 
tive, Gd>et [ge'be:t] 'prayer' — and, for the rest, was specialised 
in a meaning of 'contribution, tax.’ As a result of this, compounds 
like Bethaua ['be:t-|haws] ‘house for praying,’ Bettag ['be:t-|ta:k] 
'day of pras^r,’ Belschwester, ['be;t-i/vester] 'praying-sister,' that 
is ‘nun ’ or ‘over-pious woman,' can be described only as containing 
the verb-stem [te:t-] of beten [beiten] ‘to pray.’ Accordin^y, 
ever since the Middle Ages, new compounds of this sort have been 
formed with verbal prior members, as Schreibtisch ['/rajp-iti/] 
‘writing-table,’ from schreiben ‘to write,’ or Lesdntch ['le:ze-|bu:x] 
‘reading-book’ from leeen ‘to read.’ 

The fluctuation between irregular compounds, such as [iforid] 
forehead, and analogically formed regular variants, such as , ['foa- 
ihed], serves as a model for new-formations which replace an ob- 
scure form by a compound-member. Thus, inmost, northmod, ut- 
most (and, with regularization of the first member, outmost), with 
the word most as second member, are analogic formations which 
replace the Old English type ['innemest, 'norOmest, 'uitemestj; 
the [-mest] in these words was a special form (with accretion) 
of the superlative sufiQx [-est]. Regularizing new-formations like 
this, which (as the historian finds) disagree with the earlier struc- 
ture of the form, are sometimes called popular etymologies. 

23. 7. Analogic innovation in the phrase is most easfly seal 
when it affects the shape of single words. Conditioned sound- 
changes may produce diffoent forms of a word according to its 
phonetic pontions in the phrase. In the types of Engl ish which 
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lost [r] in final position and before consonants, but kept it before 
vowels, there resulted sandhi-alternants of words like water: in 
final position and before consonants this became ['worts], but be- 
fore a vowel in a close-knit phrase it kept its [r]: the water ie ['woitar 
is], the water of ['wo:tor ov]. The final vowel of water was no^ like 
that of a word like idea [aj'dia], which had never had final [rj. 
This led to a new-formation: 

water ['wo:to] : the water ie ['wottor iz] 

= idea [aj'dio] : 

which resulted in the sandhi-form the idea-r is [aj'diar iz]. 

In a language like modern English, which gives special phonetic 
treatment to the beginning and end of a word, the phonemes in 
these positions rarely fulfil the terms of an ordinary conditioned 
sound-change, but are subject rather to conditioned changes of their 
own. Only phrases with atonic words parallel the conditions which 
exist within a word. Hence English sandhi-alternation is limited 
largely to cases like the above {... of, .. . is) or to such as don’t, 
at you {'etfuw], did you ('dic^uw].Moreover,the plain phonetic mark- 
ing of most words, and in some positions even of ordinarily atonic 
words, favors the survival or new-formation of variants that agree 
with the absolute form: do not, at you ['ct juw], did you ['did juw]. 

In languages which give a less specialized treatment to word- 
boundaries, sandhi-alternants arise in great numbers and give rise 
to irregularities which are in turn leveled out by new-formations. 
We saw in § 21.4 the origin of the initial-sandhi of Irish. In French, 
the noun is on the whole free from sandhi-alternation: words like 
pot [po] ‘pot’ or pied [pje] ‘foot’ are invariable in the phrase. 
However, we need only look to phrase-like compounds (§ 14.2), 
such as potrouffeu [pot o f0] ‘pot-on-the-fire,’ that is ‘broth,’ 
or piedrd-terre [pjet a te:r] ‘foot-on-ground,’ that is ‘lodgings,’ 
to see that the apparent stability is due to analogic regularization. 
Third-person singular verbs which were monosyllabic in the early 
Middle Ages, have, by regular phonetic development, a final 
[t] in sandhi before a vowel: Latin est > French est [e] ‘is,’ but 
Latin est iUe > French est-il [et i] ‘is he?’ On the other hand, 
verb-forms of more than one syllable had not this [t]; Latin amat 
‘he loves’ gives French aime [em] ‘loves’ even before a voweL 
However, the pattern 


[e] : [et i] >■ [em] : x 
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resulted in a modem sandhi-form* aime-t^ [emt i] 'does be 
love?’ 

In the later Old English period, final [n] after an unstressed vowel 
was lost, except in sandhi before a vowel. Thus, eten 'to eat’ 
became ete, an hand became a hand, but an arm remained. In 
the case of the article a : an the resulting alternation has survived; 
in early modem English one still said my friend : mine enemy. One 
must suppose that at the time of the loss of -n, the language did not 
distinguish word-boundaries in the manner of present-day English. 
The sandhi [n] was generalized in a few cases as a word-initial. Old 
English e/eta ['eveta] ‘lizard’ appears in Middle English as ewte and 
neui<e, whence modem newt. A phrase like an ewte must have been 
pronounced [a'newte] and (doubtless under some special conditions 
of frequency or meaning) subjected to the new-formation 
[a'na.-me] 'a name’ : ['na:me] ‘name’ 

= [a'newte] ‘a lizard’ ; x, 

with the result that one said newte. Similarly, eke-name ‘supple- 
mentary name’ gave rise to a by-form with n-, modem nickname; 
for then anes is now for the nonce. On the other hand, an initial 
[n] was in some forms treated as a sandhi [n]. Thus, Old English 
nafogar ['navo-iga:r], literally ‘nave-lance,’ Middle English now- 
gar, has been replaced by aitger; Old English [‘ne:dre] gives Middle 
English naddere and addere, whence modem adder; Old French 
naperon, borrowed as napron, has been replaced by apron. 

After this loss of final [n], another sound-change led to the loss 
of certain final vowels, through which many hitherto medial [n]’8 
got into final position, as in oxena > oxen. These new final [nj’s 
came into final position too late to suffer the dropping; hence the 
language had now, beside the sandhi |n], which appeared only be- 
fore vowels, also a stable final [nj. This led to some complicated 
relations: 

Old English > Early Middle English 




before vowel 

otherwise 

singular 

nominative 

oxa 

OX 

oxe 

other cases 

oxan 

oxen 

oxe 

plural 

nom.-acc. 

oxan 

oxen 

oxe 

dat. 

oxum 

oxen 

oxe 

gen. 

oxena 

oxen 

oxen 
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This complicated habit was re-ehaped into our present distribution 
of singular ox, plural oxen. 

In most cases, a phrasal innovation results not in a new word- 
form, but in a new syntactic or lexical usage, such as the use of 
like as a conjunction (§ 23.2). In German we find such apposi- 
tional groups as ein Trunk Wc^ser [ajn 'tniQk 'vaser] *a drink of 
water,’ where the related languages would lead us to expect the 
second noun in genitive case-form, Wassers ‘of water.’ The geni- 
tive case-ending in feminine and plural nouns has been reduced 
to zero by phonetic change: the genitive of Milch [milx] ‘ milk ' 
(feminine noun) is homonymous with the nominative and accusa- 
tive. The old locution ein Trunk Wassere has been replaced by 
the present one, which arose on the scheme 

Milch trinken ‘to drink milk’ : ein Trunk Milch ‘a drink 

of milk’ 

•=^Wa88er trinken ‘to drink water’ : x. 

This was favored, no doubt, by the existence of nouns whose geni- 
tive wavered between zero and -es, and by the circumstance that 
the genitive case was declining in frequency. It seems likely, in 
spite of the obvious difficulties, that further research will find 
many examples of analogic innovation in the phrase, both B 3 m- 
tactic and lexical. Our philosophic prepossessions have led us too 
often to seek the motives of change in the individual word and in 
the meaning of the individual word. 

23. 8. For many new-formations we are not able to give a pro- 
portional model. We believe that this is not always due to our in- 
ability to find the model sets, and that there is really a type of 
linguistic change which resembles analogic change, but goes on 
without model sets. These adaptive new-formations resemble an 
old form with some change in the direction of semantically related 
forms. For instance, of the two slang forms actorinc ‘actress’ and 
chorine ‘chorus-girl,’ only the former can be described as the re- 
sult of a proportional analogy {Paul : Pauline * actor : x). Now, 
chorine seems to be. based in some way on actorinc^ but the set 
ehorue : chorine is not parallel with actor : actorinc either in form 
or in meaning. The set Joeephvc : Josephine [jow'sijfos, 'jowz<i- 
fijn] is uncommon, remote in meaning, and phonetically irregular. 
We c^n say only that many nouns have a sufiSx [-ijn], e.g. chUh 
rinCf colleen; that this suffix derives some women’s names and 
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especially the noun adorine; and that the of chonui is plainly 
suffixali in view of the adjective choral. This general background 
must have sufficed to make someone utter the form chorine^ even 
though there was no exact analogy for this form. 

A new form (such as chorine)^ which is based on a traditional 
form {chorus, chorus-girl), but departs from it in the direction <rf 
a series of semantically related forms (chlorine, colleen, Pauline, 
etc., including especially adorine), is said to originate by odap- 
UAim. Adaptation seems to be favored by more than one factor, 
but all the factors taken together would not allow us to predict 
the new fonn. Often, as in our example, the new form has a face- 
tious connotation; this connotation is probably connected with 
the unpredictable, far-fetched shape of the new word. This is true 
of mock-leamed words, like scrumptious, rarribundious, absquat- 
ulate. It seems unlikely that more than one speaker hit upon 
these forms: we suspect them of being individual creations, de- 
termined by the linguistic and practical peculiarities of some one 
speaker. They must have agreed to some extent, however, with 
the general habits of the community, since they were taken up 
by other speakers. 

Some adaptations are less far-fetched and merely produce a 
new form which agrees better with semantically related forms. 
English has borrowed many French words with a suffix -ure, 
such as measure, censure, fracture. The Old French words plaisir, 
loisir, tresor, which contain other suffixes, have in English been 
adapted to the -ure type, for the [-33] of pleasure, leisure, treasure 
reflects an old [-zju:r]. Among our foreign-learned words, egoism 
follows the French model, but egotism is an adaptive formation 
in the direction of despotism, nepotism. 

In the Romance languages, Latin reddere [‘recldere] ‘to give 
back’ has been largely replaced by a type *rendere, as in Italian 
rendere [irenderej, French rendre [rddr], whence English render. 
This *rendere is an adaptation of reddere in the direction of the 
series Latin prehendere [pre^hendere, ‘prendere] ‘to take’ > Italian 
prendere [iprendere], French prendre [prddr] ; Latin attendere 
[atitendere] ‘to pay attention’ > Italian attendere [at^tendcre] 
‘to wait,’ French attendre [atddr] (and other compoimds of Latin 
tendere); Latin vendere [*we:ndere] ‘to sell’ > Italian venders 
[‘vendere], French vendre [vfldrj ; here the word for ‘take,’ with its 
close kinship of meaning, was doubtless the main factor. 
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Sometimes it is a single fom which exercises the attraction. 
Beside the old word grcmis ‘heavy,’ later Latin has also a foim 
ffrem, whose vowel seems to be due to the influence of leoi» 'light 
(in height).’ Formations of this sort are known as blending^ or 
eontamnationa. We cannot always be sure that the attraction was 
exercised by only a single form; in our example, the word brevia 
‘short’ may have helped toward the oimation of grevia. 

The paradigm of the word for ‘foot,’ Primitive Indo>European 
'''[po:ds], genitive *[po'dos], Sanskrit [pa:t], genitive [pa'dah], ap- 
pears in one ancient Greek dialect in the expected shape, ['pon], 
genitive [po'dos], but in the Attic dialect has the unexpected 
nominative form ['pows] ; this has been explained ,as a contamina- 
tion with the word for ‘tooth,’ [o'dows], genitive [o'dontos], which 
is a phonetically normal reflex of a Primitive Indo-European type 
•[o'donts]. 

In the earlier stages of the Germanic languages, the personal 
pronouns must have been in a state of instability. The old form 
for ‘ye’ seems to have been a Primitive Germanic type *Iju: 2 , juz], 
which appears in Gothic as jua [juzs] qr [jus]. The other Germanic 
dialects reflect a Primitive Germanic type *[]«]: Old Norse [e:r]. 
Old English [je:j. Old High German [ir]. This form has been ex- 
plained as a contamination of *[juz] ‘ye’ with the word for ‘we,’ 
Primitive Germanic •[wi:z, wiz], reflected in Gothic [wi:s], Old 
Norse [ve:r]. Old English [we:]. Old High German [wirj. 

Similarly, in Gothic the accusative case of ‘ thou ’ is [9uk] and the 
dative case [6us]. These forms disagree with the other dialects, 
which reflect the Primitive Germanic types accusative *['8iki]. 
Old Norse [6ik], Old English [6ek], Old High German [dih], and 
dative *[6iz]. Old Norse [0e:r], Old English [Oe:], Old High German 
[dir]. The Gothic forms have been explained as contaminations 
with the nominative •[9u:], Gothic, Old Norse, Old Eitglish 
[9u:], Old High German [du:]. For this, the word ‘I,’ which had 
the same vowel in all three forms. Gothic [ik, mik, mis], may have 
served as a kind of model, but there is no exact analogy covering the 
two paradigms, and we might equally well expect [mik, mis] to work 
in favor of *[6ik, Ois]. 

Numerals seem to have been contaminated in the history of 
various languages. In Primitive Indo-European, ‘four’ was 
*[k’'e‘two:res], and ‘five’ *['penk*ej; witness Sanskrit [ca'tva:rah, 
'panca] or Lithuanian [ketu'ri, pen'ki]. In the Germanic languages 
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both words begin with [f], which reflects a Primitive IndcnEuropean 
[p], as in English /our, Jwe; and five, moreovefi has an [f] for the 
[kT of the second syllable, as in Gothic [fimf]. In Latin, on the 
other hand, both words begin with [kw]: quaUiLor, qutnqtie [*kwat- 
tuor, ‘kwimkwe]. All of these deviant forms could be explained 
as due to ''distant assimilation^’; it seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the changes described under this and similar terms 
(§21.10) are in reality contaminative or adaptive. Ancient 
Greek [hep'ta] 'seven’ and [ok’to:] 'eight’ led in one dialect to 
a contaminative [op'to:] 'eight,’ and in others to [hok'to:]. The 
words 'nine’ and 'ten,’ Primitive Indo-European *['newu, 
'deAip], as in Sanskrit ['nava, ’da^a], Latin novem, decern, both 
have initial [d] in Slavic and Baltic, as in Old Bulgarian [devSti, 
deseti]. 

Psychologists have ascertained that under laboratory conditions, 
the stimulus of hearing a word like 'four’ often leads to the utter- 
ance of a word like 'five’ — but this, after all, does not account for 
contamination. There is perhaps more relevance in the fact that 
contaminative "slips of the tongue” are not infrequent, e.g. "I’ll 
just grun [go plus run) over and get it.” 

Innovations in syntax sometimes have a contaminative aspect. 
The type I am friends with him has been explained as due to 
contamination of I am friendly with him and we are friends. Ir- 
regularities such as the "attraction” of relative pronouns (§ 16.11) 
seem to be of this nature. 

So-called popular et 3 rmologies (§ 23.6) are largely adaptive and 
contaminative. An irregular or ^mantically obscure form is re- 
placed by a new form of more normal structure and some seman- 
tic content — though the latter is often far-fetched. Thus, an old 
sham-fast 'shame-fast,’ that is, 'modest,’ has given way to the 
regular, but semantically queer compound shame-faced. Old 
English samMind, containing an otherwise obsolete first member 
which meant 'half,’ was replaced by the Elizabethan sandrblind. 
Old English bryd-guma ['bry:d-iguma] ‘bride-man’ was replaced 
by bride-groom, thanks to the obsolescence of guma 'man.’ Foreign 
words are especially subject to this kind of adaptation. Old 
French crevisse, Middle English crevise has been replaced by cray- 
fish, craw-fieh: mandragora by manrdraJce; asparagus in older sub- 
standard speech by sparrow-grass. Our gooseberry seems to be 
a replacement of an older *groze-berry, to judge by dialect forms 
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such as grozd, groser; these forms reflect a borrowed French form 
akin to modem French groseiUe [grazeij] ‘currant; goosebeny.’ 

Probably forms like our symbolic words, nursery words, and 
short-names are created on general formal patterns, rather than on 
exact analogic models. It seems, however, that forms like Bob, Dick 
existed as common nouns, perhaps with symbolic connotation, 
before they were specialized as hypochoristic forms of Robert, 
Richard. It is a great mistake to think that one can account for 
the origin of forms like these by merely stating their connotation. 

In some instances we know that a certain person invented a 
form. The most famous instance is gas, invented in the seventeenth 
century by the Dutch chemist van Helmont. In the passage 
where he introduces the word, van Helmont points out its resem- 
blance to the word chaos, which, in Dutch pronunciation, is not 
far removed (though phonemically quite distinct) from gas. More- 
over, van Helmont used also a technical term bias, a regular deriva- 
tive, in Dutch, of the verb blazen ‘to blow.’ 

It is evident that in such cases we cannot reconstruct the in- 
ventor’s private and personal world of connotations; we can only 
guess at the general linguistic background. Charles Dodgson 
(“Lewis Carroll”) in his famous poem, “The Jabberwocky” (in 
Through the Looking-Glass), uses a number of new-formations of 
this sort and, later m the book, explains the connotative signifi- 
cance they had for him. At least one of them, chortle, has come 
into wide use. More recent examples arc the mercantile term 
kodak, invented by George Eastman, and blurb, a creation of 
Gelett Burgess. 
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24. 1. Innovations which change the lexical meaning rather 
than the grammatical function of a form, are classed as change of 
meaning or semantic change. 

The contexts and phrasal combinations of a form in our older 
written records often show that it once had a differmit meaning. 
The King James translation of the Bible (1611) says, of the herbs ' 
and trees {Genesis 1, 29) to you Oiey skaU be far meat. Similarly, the 
Old English translation in this passage used the word mete. We 
infer that the word meat used to mean 'food,’ and we may assure 
ourselves of this by looking into the foreign texts from which these 
English translations were made. Sometimes the anci^ts tell us 
meanings outright, chiefly in the form of glosses; thus, an Old 
English glossary uses the word mete to translate the Latin cibus, 
which we know to mean 'food.’ 

In other instances the comparison of related languages shows 
different meanings in forms that we feel justified in viewing as 
cognate. Thus, chin agrees in meaning with German Kinn and 
Dutch kin, but Gothic kinnus and the Scandinavian forms, from 
Old Norse kinn to the present, mean 'cheek.' In other Indo- 
Europeati languages we find Greek ['genus] 'chin’ agreeing with 
West Germanic, but Latin gena ‘cheek’ agreeing with Gothic and 
Scandinavian, while Sanskrit ['hanuhj ‘jaw’ shows us a third 
meaning. We conclude that the old meaning, whatever it was, has 
changed in some or all of these languages. 

A third, but much less certain indication of semantic change, 
appears in the structural analysis of forms. Thus, understand 
had in Old English time the same meaning as now, but since the 
word is a compound of stand and under, we infer that at tiie time 
the compound was first formed (as an artalogic new-formation) 
it must ^ve meant ‘stand under’; this ^ins in probability from 
the fact that under once meant also ‘among,’ for the cognates, 
German unter and Latin inter, have this meaning. Thus, 7 under- 
stand these things may have meant, at first, ‘I stand among these 
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thiogB.’ In other cases, a* form whose structure in the present 
state of the language does not imply anything as to meaning, 
may have been semantically analyzable in an earlier stage. The 
#ord ready has the adjective-forming suffix -y added to a unique 
root, but the Old English form [je're:de], which, but for an ana- 
logic re-formation of the suffix, can be viewed as the ancestor 0 / 
ready, meant ‘swift, suited, skilled’ and was a derivative of the 
verb ['ri:dan] ‘to ride,’ past tense [ra:d] ‘rode,’ derived noun [ra:d] 
‘a riding, a road.’ We infer that when [je'reide] was first formed, 
it meant ‘suitable or prepared for riding.’ 

Inferences like these are sometimes wrong, because the make-up 
of a form may be of later date than its meaning. Thus, crawfish 
and gooseberry, adaptations of crevise and *groze-berry (§ 23.8), 
can tell us nothing about any older meanings. 

24 . 2 . We can easily see today that a change in the meaning 
of a speech-form is merely the result of a change in the use of it 
and other, semantically related speech-forms. Earlier students, 
however, went at this problem as if the speech-form were a rela- 
tively permanent object to which the meaning was attached as 
a kind of changeable satellite. They hoped by studying the suc- 
cessive meanings of a single form, such as meat ‘food’ > ‘flesh- 
food,’ to find the reason for this change. This led them to classify 
semantic .changes according to the logical relations that comiect 
the successive meanings. They set up such classes as the fol- 
lowing: 

Narrowing: 

Old English mete ‘food’ > meat ‘edible flesh’ 

Old English dior ‘ beast ’ > deer ‘ wild ruminant of a particular 
species’ 

Old English hund ‘dog’ > hound ‘bunting-dog of a particular 
breed’ 

Widening: 

Middle English bridde ‘young birdling’ > bird 

Middle English dogge ‘dog of a particular (ancient) breed’ > 
dog 

Latin inrtis ‘quality of a man (vtr), manliness’ > French vertu 
(> English virtue) ‘good quality’ 

Metaphor: 

Primitive Germanic "'['bitraz] ‘biting’ (derivative of '''['bi:to:] 
‘I bite’) > bitter ‘harsh of taste’ 
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Mdonymy — tiie meanings are ne&r each other in space or 
time: 

Old English cSace 'jaw* > cheek 

Old French jouc ‘cheek’ > yow ’ * 

Synecdoche — the meanings are related as whole and part: 

Primitive Germanic *[‘tu:naz] ‘fence’ (so still German Zattn) > 
town 

pre-English *['stobo:] ‘heated room’ (compare German Stidte, 
formerly ‘heated room,’ now ‘living-room’) > stove 

Hyperbole — from stronger to weaker meaning: 

pre-French *ex~tondre ‘to strike with thunder’ > French itonner 
‘to astonish’ (fnnn Old French, English borrowed astound, as- 
tonish) 

LiUdes — from weaker to stronger meaning: 

pre-English *['kwalljan] ‘to torment' (so still German qttOlen) > 
Old English cweUan ‘to kill’ 

Degeneration: 

Old English cnafa ‘boy, servant’ > knave 

Elevation: 

Old English cniht ‘boy, servant’ (compare German Kneeht 
‘servant’) > knight. 

Collections of examples arranged in classes like these are use- 
ful in showing us what changes are likely to occur. The meanings 
‘jaw,’ ‘cheek,’ and ‘chin,’ which we found in the cognates of our 
word chin, are found to fluctuate in other cases, such as that of 
cheek from ‘jaw’ (Old English meaning) to the present meaning; 
jaw, from French joue ‘cheek,’ has changed in the opposite direc- 
tion. Latin maxiUa ‘jaw’ has shifted to ‘cheek’ in most modem 
dialects, as in Italian masceUa [ma'Jella] ‘cheek.’ We suspect 
that the word chin may have meant ‘jaw’ before it meant ‘cheek’ 
and ‘chin.’ In this case we have the confirmation of a few Old 
High German glosses which translate Latin molae and maxillae 
(plural forms in the sense ‘jaw’ or ‘jaws’) by the plural fctnne. 
Old English [’weorOan] ‘to become’ and its cognates in the other 
Germanic languages (such as German werden, §22.2) agree in 
form with Sanskrit [‘vartate:] ‘he turns,’ Latin vertS ‘I turn,’ 
Old Bulgarian [vTte:ti] 'to turn,’ Lithuanian [ver'^u] ‘I turn’; 
we accept this et 3 nnology because the Sanskrit word has a mar- 
ginal meaning ‘to become,’ and because Elnglish turn shows a 
parallel development, as in turn sour, turn traitor. 
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34. 8. 'N^eved on this plane, a change of meaning may imply 
a connection between practical things and thereby throw light on 
the life of older times. English fee is the modem form of the para- 
dise of Old English /eoh, which meant ‘live-stock, cattle, property, 
money.’ Among the Germanic cognates, only Gothic fai^u ['fehuj 
means ‘property’; all the others, such as German Vuh [fi:] or 
Swedish /d [fe:], have meanings like ‘(head of) cattle, (head of) 
live-stock.’ The same is true of the cognates in the other Indo- 
European languages, such as Sanskrit ['paQu] or Latin pecu; but 
Latin has the derived words peeunia ‘money’ and peculium ‘sav- 
ings, property.’ This confirms our belief that live-stock served 
in ancient times as a medium of exchange. 

English hose corresponds formally to Dutch hooa [ho:s], German 
Hose ['ho:ze], but these words, usually in plural form, mean not 
‘stockings’ but ‘trousers.’ The Scandinavian forms, such as 
Old Norse hosa, mean ‘stocking’ or ‘legging.’ An ancient form, 
presumably West Germanic, came into Latin in the early centuries 
of our era, doubtless through the mediation of Roman soldiers, 
for the Romance languages have a type *hosa (as, Italian uosa 
['wosa]) in the sense ‘legging.’ We conclude that in old Germanic 
our word meant a covering for the leg, either including the foot or 
ending at the ankle. Round his waist a man wore another gar- 
ment, the brakes (Old English brdc). The English and Scandi- 
navian terminology indicates no change, but the German develop- 
ment seems to indicate that on the Continent the hose were later 
joined at the top into a trouser-like garment. 

In this way, a semantically peculiar etymology and cultural 
traces may confirm each other. The German word Wand [vant] 
denotes the wall of a room, but not a thick masonry wall; the 
latter is Mauer ['mawer], a loan from Latin. The German word 
sounds like a derivative of the verb to toind, German winden (past 
tense wand), but etymologists were at loss as to the connection of 
these meanings, until Meringer showed that the derivative noun 
must have applied at first to wattled walls, which were made of 
twisted withes covered with mud. In the same way. Primitive 
Germanic *(’wajjus] ‘wall,’ in Gothic vniddjus, Old Norse veggr, 
Old English woor, is now taken to have originated as a derivative 
of'a verb that meant ‘wind, twist.’ We have seen that scholars 
tiy, by a combination of semantic and archaeologic data, to throw 
li^t on prehistoric conditions, such as those of the Primitive Indo- 
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European parent community (§ 18.14). The mairim Words and 
Things" has -been used as the title of a journal devoted to this 
aspect of etymology. 

Just as formal features may arise from highly specific and vari- 
able factors (§ 23.8), so the meaning of a form may be due to situa- 
tions that we cannot reconstruct and can know only if historical 
tradition is kind to us. The German Kaiser ['kajzer] ‘emperor' 
and the Russian [tsar] are offshoots, by borrowing, of the Latin 
caesar ['kajsar], which was generalized from the name of a par- 
ticular Roman, Gaius Julias Caesar. This name is said to te a 
derivative of the verb atedo ‘I cut’; the man to whom it was first 
given was bom by the aid of the surgical operation which, on 
account of this same tradition, is called the caesarian <^ration. 
Aside from this tradition, if we had not the historical knowledge 
about Caesar and the Roman Empire, we could not guess that 
the word for ‘emperor’ had begun as a family-name. The now ob- 
solescent verb burke ‘suppress’ (as, to burke opposition) was 
derived from the name of one Burke, a murderer in Edinburgh 
who smothered his victims. The word pander comes from the 
name of Pandarus; in Chaucer’s version of the ancient story of 
Troilus and Cressida, Pandarus acts as a go-between. Buncombe 
comes from the name of a county in North Carolina, thanks to 
the antics of a congressman. Tavodry comes from St. Audrey; 
at St. Audrey’s fair one bought tawdry lace. Terms like landau 
and wiener come from the original place of manufacture. The word 
dollar is borrowed ultimately from German Taler, short for Joa- 
chimstaler, derived from Joachimstal (‘Joachim’s Dale’), a place 
in Bohemia where silver was minted in the sixteenth century. 
The Roman mint was in the temple of Jund MonSta ‘Juno the 
Warner’; hence the Romans used the word monSta both for ‘mint’ 
and for ‘coin, money.’ English mint is a pre-English borrowing 
from this Latin word, and English money is a medieval borrowing 
from the Old French continuation of the Latin word. 

The surface study of semantic change indicates that refined and 
abstract meanings largely grow out of more concrete meanings. 
Meanings of the type ‘respond accurately to (things or speech)’ 
develop again and again from meanings like ‘be near to’ or ‘get 
hold of.’ Thus, understand, as we saw, seems to have meant ‘stand 
close to’ or ‘stand among.’ German verstehen [fer'jfteai] ‘under- 
stand’ seems to have meant ‘stand round’ or ‘stand before’; the 
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Old English equivalent farsiandan appears both fott ^understand’ 
and for ‘protect, defend/ Ancient Greek fe'pistamaj] ‘I under- 
stand’ is literally ‘I stand upon,’ and Sanskrit [ava'gacchati] is 
both ‘he goes down into’ and ‘he understands.’ Italian capire 
[ka'pire] ‘to understand’ is an analogic, new-formation based on 
Latin capere ‘to seize, grasp.’ Latin comprehendere ‘to under- 
stand’ means also ‘to take hold of.’ The Slavic word for ‘under- 
stand, as in Russian [po'na^], is a compound of an old verb that 
meant 'seize, take.’ A marginal meaning of ‘understand’ appears in 
our words ffrasp, catch on, get (as in I donH get that). Most of our ab- 
stract vocabulary consists of borrowings from Latin, through French 
or in gallicized form; the Latin originals can largely be traced to 
concrete meanings. Thus Latin dsfinlre ‘to define’ is literally ‘to 
set bounds to’ {finis ‘end, boundary’). Our eliminate has in Latin 
only the concrete meaning ‘put out of the house,’ in accordance 
with its derivative character, since Latin eUmindre is structurally a 
synthetic compound of ex ‘out of, out from’ and Ilmen ‘threshold.’ 

24. 4. All this, aside from its extra-linguistic interest, gives us 
some measure of probability by which we can judge of etymologic 
comparisons, but it does not tell us how the meaning of a linguistic 
form can change in the course of time. When we find a form used 
at one time in a meaning A and at a later time in a meaning B, 
what we see is evidently the result of at least two shifts, namely, 
an expansion of the form from use in situations of type A to use in 
situations of a wider type A-B, and then a partial obsolescence by 
which the form ceases to be used in situations which approximate 
the old t3rpe A, so that finally the form is used only in situations 
of type B. In ordinary cases, the first process involves the obsoles- 
cence or restriction of some rival form that gets crowded out of 
use in the B-situations, and the second process involves the en- 
croachment of some rival form into the A-situations. We can sym- 
bolize this diagrammatically as follows: 


meaning: ‘nourish- 

‘edible 

‘edible 

‘muscular 

ment’ 

thing’ 

part of 

part of 



animal 

animal 



body’ 

body’ 

first stage: food 

meat 

flesh 

Jlesh 

second stage: food 

meat Wh 

— ► meat 

fleah 

third stage: food • ► 

food 

meat 

fieah 
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In the normal case, therefore, we have to deal heie with fluc- 
tuations of frequency like those of analogic change; the difference 
is only that the fluctuations result in lexical instead of grammati- 
cal displacements, and therefore largely elude the grasp of the 
linguist. The first student, probably, to see that semantic change 
consists of expansion and obsolescence, was Hermann Paul. Paul 
saw that the meaning of a form in the habit of any speaker, is 
merely the result of the utterances in which he has heard it. Some- 
times, to be sure, we use a form in situations that fairly well cover 
its range of meaning, as in a definition (^'a town is a large settle- 
ment of people”) or in a very general statement (''vertebrate 
animals have a Acad”). In such cases a form appears in its general 
meaning. Ordinarily, however, a form in any one utterance rep-^ 
resents a far more specific practical feature. When we say that 
John Smith bumped his head, the word head is used of one partic* 
ular man’s head. When a speaker in the neighborhood of a city 
says Pm going to town, the word town means this particular city. 
In such cases the form appears in an occasional meaning. In eat 
an apple a day the word apple has its general meaning; in some one 
utterance of the phrase eal this apple, the word apple has an oc- 
casional meaning: the apple, let us say, is a large baked apple. 
All marginal meanings are occasional, for — as Paul showed — 
marginal meanings differ from central meanings precisely « by the 
fact that we respond to a marginal meaning only when some spe- 
.cial circumstance makes the central meaning impossible (§ 9.8). 
Central meanings are occasional whenever the situation differs 
from the ideal situation that matches the whole extent of a form’s 
meaning. 

Accordingly, if a speaker has heard a form only in an occasional 
meaning or in a series of occasional meanings, he will utter the 
form only in similar situations: his habit may differ from that of 
other speakers. The word meat was used of all manner of dishes; 
there must have come a time when, owing to the encroachment of 
some other word (say, food or dish), many speakers had heard the 
word meat only (or very predominantly) in situations where the 
actual dish in question consisted of flesh; in their own utterances 
these speakers, accordingly, used the word meat only when flesh- 
food was involved. If a speaker has heard a form only in some 
marginal meaning, he will use this form with this same uieaning as 
a central meaning — that is, he will use the form for a meaning in 
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which other speakers use it* only under very special conditions — 
like the city child who concluded that pififs were very properly 
called pigSf on account of their unclean habits. In the later Middle 
Ages, the German word Kopf, cognate with English cup, had the 
central meaning ‘cup, bowl, pot' and the^marginal meaning ‘head'; 
there must have come a time when many speakers had heard this 
word only in its marginal meaning, for in modern German Kopf 
means only ‘ head. ' * 

24. 6. Paul's explanation of semantic change takes for granted 
the occurrence of marginal meanings and of obsolescence, and 
views these processes as adventures of individual speech-forms, 
without reference to the rival forms which, in the one case, yield 
ground to the form under consideration, and, in the other case, 
encroach upon its domain. This view, nevertheless, represents a 
groat advance over the mere classification of differences of mean- 
ing. In particular, it enabled Paul to show in detail some of the 
ways in which obsolescence breaks up a unitary domain of meaning 
— a process which he called isolation. 

Thus, beside the present central meaning of the word meat 
‘flesh-food,' we have today the strange marginal (apparently, 
widened) uses in meat and drink and in sweetmeats; for dishes other 
than flesh, the word Tneat went out of use, except in these two 
expressions, which are detached from what is now the central 
meaning of the word: we may say that these two expressions have 
been isolated by the invasion of the intermediate semantic domain, 
which is now covered by food, dish. In the same way, knewe has 
been shifted from ‘boy, young man, servant' to ‘scoundrel,' but 
the card-player's use of knave as a name for the lowest of the three 
picture-cards (‘jack') is an isolated remnant of the older meaning. 
The word charge is a loan from Old French charger which meant 
originally ‘to load a wagon.' Its present multiplicity of meanings 
is evidently due to expansion into marginal spheres followed by 
obsolescence of intermediate meanings. Thus, the agent-noun 
charger is no longer used for ‘load-bearer, beast of burden,' but 
only in the special sense ‘war-horse'; the meaning charge ‘make a 
swift attack (on)' is a back-formation from charger ‘war-horse.' 
The word board had in Old English apparently the same central 
meaning as today, ‘flat piece of wood,' and, in addition to this, 
several specialized meanings. One of these, ‘shield,' has died out 
entirely. Another, ‘side of a ship,' has led to some isolated forms, 
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such as (m hoards aboard^ to hoard (a 'ship), and these have been 
extended to use in connection with other vehicles, such as railway 
cars. A third marginal meaning, Hable,^ survives, again, in ele- 
vated turns of speech, such as festive board. Before its general 
obsolescence, however, board Hable^ underwent a further trans- 
ference to ‘regular meals,' which is still current, as in bed and board, 
board and lodging, to board {at a boarding-house), and so on. This 
use of board is so widely •isolated today from board ‘plank' that we 
should perhaps speak of the two as homonymous words. 

In Old Germanic the adjective *['hajlaz] meant ‘unharmed, well, 
prosperous,' as heil still does in German; this meaning remains in 
our verb to heal In modern English we have only a transferred 
meaning in whole. Derived from *['hailaz] there was another ad- 
jective *[‘hajlagaz] which meant ‘conducive to welfare, health, or 
prosperity.' This word seems to have been used in a religious or 
superstitious sense. It occurs in a Gothic inscription in runes, but 
as Bishop Ulfila did not use it in his Bible, we may suspect that it 
had heathen associations. In (he other Germanic languages it 
appears, from the beginning of our records, only as an equivalent 
of Latin sanctus ‘holy.' Thus, the semantic connection between 
whole and holy has been completely wiped out in English; even in 
German heil ‘unharmed, prosperous' and heilig ‘holy' lie on the 
border-line between distant semantic connection and mere ho- 
monymy of roots. 

The Old English adjective heard ‘hard' underlay two adverbs, 
hearde and heardlice; the former survives in its old relation, as 
hard, but the latter, hardly, has been isolated in the remotely 
transferred meaning of ‘barely, scarcely,' through loss of inter- 
mediate meanings such as ‘only with difficulty.' 

Isolation may be furthered by the obsolescence of some con- 
struction. We find it hard to connect the meaning of understand 
with the meanings of under and stand, not only because the mean- 
ing ‘stand close to' or ‘stand among,' which must have been central 
at the time the compound was formed, has been obsolete since 
prehistoric time, but also because the construction of the com*- 
pound, preposition plus verb, with stress on the latter, has died out 
except for traditional forms, which survive as irregularities, such 
as undertake, undergo, underlie, overthrow, overcome, oveiiake, for- 
give, forget, forbid. The words straw (Old English strSaw) and to 
strew (Old English strewian) were in prehistoric time morphologi- 
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cally connected; the Primitive Germanic tsrpes are *['8trawwan] 'a 
Btrewing, that strewn,’ and *['8trawjo:] ‘I strew.' At that time 
Strceuiberry (Old .English dreaw-berige) ‘strewn-berry' must have 
described the strawberry-plant as it lies along the ground; as 
draw became specialized to ‘dried stalk, dried stalks,’ and the 
morphologic connection with drew disappeared, the prior member 
of dratd>erry was isolated, with a deviant meaning, as a homonym 
of draw. • 

Phonetic change may prompt or aid isolation. A clear case of 
this is ready, which has diverged too far from ride and road; other 
examples are holiday and holy, sorry and sore, dear and dearth, and 
especially, with old umlaut (§ 21.7) whole and heal, dole and deal. 
The word lord (Old English hlsford) was at the time of its forma- 
tion ‘loaf-ward,’ doubtless in a sense like ‘bread-giver’; lady 
(Old English hldfdige) seems to have been ‘bread-shaper.’ The 
word disease was formerly ‘lack of ease, un-ease’; in the present 
specialized meaning ‘sickness’ it is all the better isolated from 
dt»- and ease through the deviant form of the prefix, with [z] for 
[s] after unstressed vowel (§ 21.4). 

Another contributoiy factor is the intrusion of analogic new- 
formations. Usually these overrun the central meaning and leave 
only some marginal meanings to the old form. Thus, sloth ‘laziness’ 
was originally the quality-noun of slow, just as tnUh is still that of 
true, but the decline of the -th derivation of quality-nouns and the 
rise of slowness, formed by the now regular -ness derivation, has 
isolated shth. An Old English compound *h‘Us-vnf ‘housewife’ 
through various phonetic changes reached a form which survives 
today only in a transferred meaning as hussy ['luzi] ‘rude, pCTt 
woman.’ In the central meaning it was replaced by an analogic 
new composition of has and vnf. This, in its turn, through phonetic 
change reached a form nussif ['hAzif] which survives, though now 
obsolescent, in the transferred meaning ‘sewing-bag,’ but has been 
crowded out, in the central meaning, by a still newer compounding, 
housewife [’haws-iwajf]. In medieval German, some adjectives with 
an umlaut vowel had derivative adverbs without umlaut: schoene 
[’ 10 : 06 ] ‘beautiful,’ but schone ['fome] ‘ beautifully ’;/esfe ‘firm’ but 
fade ‘firmly.’ In the modem period, these adverbs have been 
crowded out by regularly formed adverbs, homonymous with the 
adjective: today sehSn [[0:n] is both ‘beautiful’ and, as an adverb, 
‘b^utifully,’ soAfed both ‘firm, vigorous’ and 'firmly, vigorously,’ 
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but the old adverbs have survived in remotely marginal uses, 
sdvm ‘already’ and ‘never fear,’ and/ost ‘almost,’ 

Finally, we may be able to recognize a change in the practical 
world as a factor in isolation. Thus, the isolation of German Wand 
‘wall’ from winden ‘to wind’ is due to the disuse of wattled walls. 
Latin penna ‘feather’ ( > Old French penne) was borrowed in 
Dutch and in English as a designation of the pen for writing. In 
French plume [plym] and German Feder {'fe:der], the vernacular 
word for ‘feather’ is used also for ‘pen.’ The disuse of the goose- 
quill pen has isolated these meanings. 

24. 6. Paul’s explanation of semantic change does not account 
for the rise of marginal meanings and for the obsolescence of 
forms in a part of their semantic domain. The same is true of so-' 
called psychological explanations, such as Wundt’s, which merely 
paraphrase the outcome of the change. Wundt defines the cen- 
tral meaning as the dominant element of meaning, and shows how 
the dominant element may shift when a form occurs in new typ- 
ical contexts. Thus, when meat had been heard predominantly 
in situations where flesh-food was concerned, the dominant element 
became for more and more speakers, not ‘food’ but ‘flesh-food.’ 
This statement leaves the matter exactly where it was. 

The obsolescence which plays a part in many semantic changes, 
need not present any characteristics other than those of ordinary 
loss of frequency; what little we know of fluctuations in this di- 
rection (Chapter 22) will apply here. The expansion of a form 
into new meanings, however, is a special case of rise in frequency, 
and a very difficult one, since, strictly speaking, almost any utter- 
ance of a form is prompted by a novel situation, and the degree 
of novelty is not subject to precise measurement. Older students 
accepted the rise of marginal meanings without seeking specific 
factors. Probably they took for granted the particular trans- 
ferences which had occurred in languages familiar to them {foot 
of a mountain, neck of a Iwttle, and the like, § 9.8). Actually, 
languages differ in this respect, and it is precisely the spread of 
a form into a new meaning that concerns us in the study of semantic 
change. 

The shift into a new meaning is intelligible when it merely 
reproduces a shift in the practical world. A form like ship or hai 
or hose designates a shifting series of objects because of changes 
in the practical world. If cattle were used as a medium of exchange. 
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the word fee 'cattle’ would naturally be used in the meaning 
‘money,’ and if one wrote with a goose-feather, the word for ‘feather* 
would naturally be used of this writing-implement. At this point, 
however, there has been no shift in the lexical structure of the 
language. This comes only when a learned loan-word pen is dis- 
tinct from feather, or when fee on the one hand is no longer used 
of cattle and, on the other hand, loses ground in the domain of 
‘money’ until it retains only the specialized value of ‘sum of 
money paid for a service or privilege.’ 

The only type of semantic expansion that is relatively well 
understood, is what we may call the accidental type: some formal 
change — sound-change, analogic re-shaping, or borrowing — 
results in a locution which coincides with some old form of not 
too remote meaning. Thus, Primitive Germanic *['awzo:] de- 
noted the ‘ear’ of a person or animal; it appears as Gothic ['awso:J, 
Old Norse eyra, Old German dra ( > modem Dutch oor [o:r]). 
Old En gl i sh ['e:are], and is cognate with Latin auris, Old Bulga- 
rian [uxo], in the same meaning. Primitive Germanic "‘[’ahuz] 
denoted the grain of a plant with the husk on it; it appears in 
Gothic ahs, Old Norse ax, Old German ah and, with an analogic 
nominative form due to oblique case-forms. Old German ahir 
( > modem Dutch oar [a:r]). Old English [’ehher] and l'e:ar], 
and is cognate with Latin acus ‘husk of grain, chaff.’ The loss of 
[h] and of unstressed vowels in English has made the two forms 
phonetically alike, and, since the meanings have some resem- 
blance, ear of grain has become a marginal (transferred) meaning 
of ear of an animal. Since Old English [we:od] ‘weed’ and 
[we:d] ‘garment’ have coincided through sound-change, the sur- 
viving use of the latter, in widow’s weeds, is now a marginal meaning 
of the former. Of course, the degree of nearness of the meanings 
is not subject to precise measurement; the lexicographer or his- 
torian who knows the origins will insist on describing such forms 
as pairs of homonyms. Nevertheless, for many speakers, doubt- 
less, a corn on the foot represents merely a marginal meaning of 
cam ‘grain.’ The latter is a continuation of an old native word; 
the former a borrowing from Old French com { < Latin cornu 
‘bom,’ cognate with English ham). In French, allwre is an ab- 
stract noun derived from oiler ‘to walk, to go,’ and means ‘maimer 
of walking, carriage,’ and in a specialized meaning ‘good manner 
of walking, good carriage.’ In English we have borrowed this air 
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lure; since it coincides formally with the verb to allure (a loan from 
Old French aleurer)^ we use it in the meaning 'charm/ It may be 
that let in let or hindrance and a lei ball is for some speakers a queer 
marginal use of let 'permit/ and that even the Elizabethan let 
'hinder' (§ 22.4) had this value; we have no standard for answer- 
ing such questions. 

Phonetic discrepancies in such cases may be removed by new- 
formation. Thus, the Scandinavian loan-word buertn 'equipped, 
ready' would give a modern English *[bawn]. This form was pho- 
netically and in meaning so close to the reflex of Old English 
bundeUf past participle of bindan 'to bind/ (> modern bound 
[bawnd], past participle of bind), that a new-formation bound 
[bawnd] replaced it; the addition of [-dj was probably favored by 
a habit of sandhi. The result is that bou id in such phrases as 
bound for England, bound to see it figures as a marginal meaning 
of the past participle bound. Both the word law and its compound 
by-law are loan-words from Scandinavian. The first member of 
the latter was Old Norse [by:r] 'manor, town' — witness the 
older English forms bir-law, bur-law — but the re-shaping by-law 
turned it into a marginal use of the preposition and adverb by. 

Beside the central meaning please 'to give pleasure or satis- 
faction,' we have the marginal meaning ' be willing'’' in if you please. 
This phrase meant in Middle English ‘if it pleases you.' The ob- 
solescence of the use of finite verbs without actors, and of the post- 
ponement of the finite verb in clauses, the near-obsolescence of 
the subjunctive {if it please you), and the analogic loss of case- 
distinction (nominative ye : dative-accusative you), have left if 
you please as an actor-action clause with you as the actor and an 
anomalous marginal use of please. The same factors, acting in 
phrases of the type if you like, seem to have led to a complete 
turn-about in the meaning of the verb like, which used to mean 
'suit, please,' e.g. Old English [he: me: 'wel 'li:ka6] 'he pleases 
me well, I like him.' 

Partial obsolescence of a form may leave a queer marginal mean- 
ing. To the examples already given (e.g. meat, board) we may add 
a few where this feature has led to further shifts. The Latin- 
French loan-word favor had formerly in English two well-separated 
meanings. The more original one, 'kindly attitude, inclination,' 
with its offshoot, 'kindly action,' is still central; the other, 'cast 
of countenance/ is in general obsolete, but survives as a marginal 
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meaning in illrfavored *ugly/ In the aphoristic sentence Kissing 
goes by favor, our word had formerly this marginal value (that is, 
‘one prefers to kiss good-looking people*), but now has the central 
value (‘is a matter of inclination*). Similarly, prove, proof had 
a central meaning ‘test* which survives in the aphorism The 
proof of the padding is in the eating; this was the meaning also in 
The exception proves the rule, but now that prove, proof have been 
shifted to the meaning ‘(give) conclusive evidence (for),* the 
latter phrase has become a paradox. 

The old Indo-European and Germanic negative adverb •[ne] 
‘not* has left a trace in words like no, not, never, which reflect 
old phrasal combinations, but has been supplanted in independent 
use. Its loss in the various Germanic languages was due partly 
to sound-change and led to some peculiar semantic situations. 
In Norse it left a trace in a form which, owing to its original phrasal 
make-up, was not negative: *[ne 'wajt ek hwerr] ‘not know I who,* 
that is, ‘I don*t know who,* resulted, by phonetic change, in Old 
Norse ('n0kurr, 'nekkwer] ‘someone, anyone.* In other phonetic 
surroundings, in pre-Norse, *[ne] was entirely lost. Some forms 
which were habitually used with the negation must have got in 
this way two opposite meaning: thus, an *['ajnan] ‘once’ and a 
"^[ne 'ajnan] ‘not once, not* must have led to the same phonetic 
result. Actually, in Old Norse, various such expressions have 
survived in the negative value: ♦[ne 'ajnan] gives Old Norse a 
‘not*; ♦[ne 'ajnato:n] ‘not one thing* gives Old Norse at ‘not*; 
*(ne 'ajnaz ge] ‘not even one* gives Old Norse einge ‘no one*; 
♦[ne 'ajnatoin ge] ‘not even one thing* gives etke, ekke ‘nothing*; 
♦[ne 'ajwan ge] ‘not at any time* gives eige ‘not*; ♦[ne 'mannz ge] 
‘not even a man* gives mannge ‘nobody.* In German, where ne 
has been replaced by nicht [nixt], originally ‘not a whit,* the double 
meanings due to its loss in some phonetic surroundings, still appear 
in our records. At the end of the Middle Ages we find clauses of 
exception (‘unless . . . *) with a subjunctive verb formed both 
with and without the adverb ne, en, n in apparently the same 
meaning: 

with ne: ez en mac mih nieman troesten, si en tuo z ‘there may 
no one console me, unless she do it* 

without ne: nieman kan hie frdude finden, si zergS ‘no one can 
find joy here, that does not vanish.* 

The first example here is reasonable; the second contains a 
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whimsical use of the subjunctive that 'owes its existence 6 nly to 
the phonetic disappearance of m in similar contexts. We observe 
in our examples abo a plus-or-minus of nc, en in the main clause 
along with nieman 'nobody.' This, too, left an ambiguous type: 
both an old dehein 'any' and an old ne dehein 'not any' must 
have led, in certain phonetic contexts, to dehein 'any; not any.' 
Both these meanings of dehein appear in our older texts, as well 
as a ns dehein 'not any'; of the three possibilities, only dehein 'not 
any' (> kein) survives in modem standard German. 

In French, certain words that are widely used with a verb and 
the negative adverb, have also a negative meaning when used 
without a verb. Thus, pas [pa] 'step' (< Latin possum) has the 
two uses in je ne vais pas [59 n ve pa] ‘I don’t go' (originally ‘I 
go not a step’) and in pas mol [pa mal] ‘not badly, not so bad’; 
personne [person] ‘person’ (< Latin personam) appears also in 
je ve vois personne [33 n vwa person] '1 don’t see anyone,’ and in 
personne ‘nobody*; rien [rjg] (<Lafcin rem 'a thing’) has lost or- 
dinary noun values, and occurs in je ne vois rien [39 n vwa rj§] 
‘I don’t see an 3 ^hing’ and in rien 'nothing.' This development 
has been described as contagion or condensation. It can be better 
understood if we suppose that, during the medieval period of 
high stress and vowel-weakening, French ne (< Latin non) was 
phonetically lost in certain contexts. 

The reverse of this process is a loss of content. Latin forms like 
canto ‘I-sing,’ canids ‘thou-singest,’ cavtat ‘ he-she-it-sings ' (to 
^hich more specific mention of an actor was added by cross- 
reference, § 12.9), appear in French as ckanfe(s) [Jdt] ‘smg(s),’ 
used only with an actor, or, rarely, in completive speech, just 
like an English verb-form. This loss of the pronominal actor- 
meaning is evidently the result of an analogic change which re- 
placed the type cantat ‘he-sings’ by a type ille cantat ‘that-one 
sings’ (> French ?7 chavte [i fdt] ‘he sings’). This latter change 
has been explained, in the case of French, as a result of the ho- 
monymy, due to sound-change, of the various Latin inflections; 
however, in English and in CJerman, forms like singy singest, singeth 
have come to demand an actor, although there is no homonymy, 

24. 7. Special factors like these will account for only a small 
proportion of the \vealth of marginal meanings that faces us in 
every language. It remained for a modem scholar, H, Sperber, 
to point out that extensions of meaning are by no means to be 
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taken for granted, and thdt the first step toward understanding 
them must be to find, if we can, the context in which the pew mean- 
ing first appears. This will always be difficult, 'because it demands 
that the student observe very closely the meanings of the form 
in all older occurrences; it is especially hard to make sure of nega- 
tive features, such as the abs'^nce, up to a certain date, of a cer- 
tain shade of meaning. In most cases, moreover, the attempt is 
bound to fail l)ecause the records do not contain the critical locu- 
tions. Nevertheless, Sperber succeeded in finding the critical con- 
text for the extension of older German kopf ‘cup, bowl, pot’ to 
the meaning ‘head’: the new value first appeiM-s in our texts at 
the end of the Middle Ages, in battle-scenes, where the matter 
is one of smashing someone’s head. An hmglish example of the 
same sort is the extension of bede ‘prayer’ to the present mean- 
ing of bead: the extension is known to have occurred in connection 
with tlie use of the rosary, w^hcre one counted one's bedes (originally 
‘prayers,’ then ‘little spheres on a string’). 

In the ordinary case of semantic e.vtension we must look for a 
context in winch our form can 1x5 applied to both the old and the 
new meanings The obsolescence of other contexts — m our ex- 
amples, of (hTinnn hopf applied to earthen vessels and of bead 
‘prayer’ — will then leave the new" value as an unambiguous 
central moaning The reason tor the extension, however, is another 
matter. We still ask why tlie medi(*val German poet should speak 
of a warrior smashing In'- fiirmy’s ‘bowl’ or ‘pot,’ or the pious 
Englishman of counting ‘prayers’ rather than ‘pearls.’ Sperl>er 
supposes that intense emotion (that is, a powerful stimulus) leads 
to huch transferences. Strong stimuli lead to the favoring of novel 
speech-forms at the cost of forms that have Ixjen heard in indif- 
ferent contexts (§ 22.8 j, but this general tendency cannot account 
for the rise oi specific marginal meanings. 

The m(*thodical error w’hich has held back this phase of our work, 
is our habit of putting the question in non-linguistic terms r- in 
tenns of meaning and not of form. When we say that the word 
meat has changed from the meaning ‘food’ to the meaning ‘edible 
flesh,’ we are merely stating the practical result of a linguistic 
process. In situations where both words were applicable, the word 
meat w as favored at the cost of the word^sA, and, on the model of 
such cases, it came to be used also in situations where formerly the 
w'ord flesh alone would have been applicable. In the same way. 
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words like food and dish encroached ut>on the word meal. This 
second displacement may have resulted from the first because the 
ambiguity of meat ‘food * and meat ‘flesh-food ' was .troublesome in 
practical kitchen life. We may some day find out why flesh wbs 
disfavored in culinary situations. 

Once we put the question into these terms, we see that la normal 
extension of meaning is the same process as an extension of gram- 
matical function. When meaty for whatever reason, was being 
favored, and fleshy for whatever reason, was on the decline, there 
must have occurred proportional extensions of the pattern (§ 23.2) : 

leave the bones and bring the flesh : leajve the bones and bring the meat 
= give us bread and flesh : x, 

resulting in a new phrase, give us bread and meat. The forms at the 
left, containing the word fleshy must have borne an unfavorable 
connotation which was absent from the forms at the right, with the 
word meat. 

A semantic change, then, is a complex process. It involves favor- 
ings and disfavorings, and, as its crucial point, the extension of a 
favored form into practical applications which hitherto belonged to 
the disfavored form. This crucial extension can be observed only 
if we succeed in finding the locutions in which it was made, and in 
finding or reconstructing the model locutions in which both forms 
were used alternatively. Our records give us only an infinitesimal 
fraction of what was spoken, and this fraction consists nearly 
always of elevated speech, which avoids new locutions. In Sperber's 
example of German kopf ‘pot’ > ‘head,’ we know the context 
(head-smashing in battle) where the innovation was made; there 
remains the problem of finding the model. One might surmise, for 
instance, that the innovation was made by Germans who, from 
warfare and chivalry, were familiar with the Romance speaker’s 
use of the type of Latin iestam, testum ‘potsherd, pot’ > ‘head,’ 
which in French and Italian has crowded the type of Latin caput 
‘head’ out of all but transferred meanings. We confront this com- 
plex problem in all semantic changes except the fortuitous ones like 
English lety boundy ear, which are due to some phonetic accident. 

We can best understand the shift in modern cases, where the 
connotative values and the practical background are known. 
During the last generations the growth of cities has led to a lively 
trade in city lots and houses, “development” of outlying land into 
residence districts, and speculative building. At the same time, the 
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prestige of the persons who live by these thing? has risen to tiie 
point where styles pass from them to the working msin, y^o in 
language is imitative but has the force of numbers, and to the 
“educated” pciwn, who enjoys a fictitious leadership. Now, the 
speculative builder has learned to appeal to every weakness, in- 
cluding the sentimentality, of the prospective buyer; he uses the 
speech-forms whose content will turn the hearer in the right direc- 
tion. In many locutions house is the colorless, and home the senti- 
mental word: 

Sentimental, 

CoLORLFSfi yLBASANT CONNOTATION 

Rmiih has a lovely house : Smith has a lovely home 
= a lot^ely new eight-room house : x. 

Thus, the salesman comes to- use the word home of an empty 
shell that has never IxHin inhabited, and the rest of us copy his 
style. It may ho too, that, the word house ^ especially in the sub- 
standard sphere of the salesman, suffers from some ambiguity, on 
'account of meanings such as ‘commercial establishment^ (a 
reliable house) j ‘hotel,* ‘brothel,* ‘audience* (a half-empty house). 

The learned word transpire in its Latin-French use, meant ‘to 
breathe or ooze (Latin spirdre) through (Latin trans),* and thus, as 
in French transpirer [truspire], ‘to exhale, exude, perspire, ooze 
out,* and with a transfer of meaning, ‘to become public (of news).* 
The old usage would be to say of what really happened^ very little 
transpired. The ambiguous case is it transpired that the president 
was out of town. On the pattern 

Colorless Elboant-learnbd 

it happened that the president was : it transpired that the 
out of town president . . . 

= what happened^ remains a secret : x, 

we now get the formerly impossible type what transpired^ remains 
a secret, where transpire figures as an elegant ssmonym of happen, 
occur. 

This parallelism of transference accounts for successive en- 
croachments in a semantic sphere. As soon as some form like 
terribly, which means ‘in a way that arouses fear,* has been ex- 
tended into use as a stronger synonsrm of very, the road is clear for 
a similar transference of words like awfully, frightfully, horribly. 

Even when the birth of the marginal meaning is recent^ we shall 
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not always be able to trace jts origin.’ It may have arisen under 
some very special practical circumstances that are unknown to us, 
or, what comes to the same thing, it may be the successful coinage 
of some one speaker and owe its shape to his individual circum- 
stances. One suspects that the queer slang use, a quarter of a 
century ago, of tWeniy-three for ‘get out' arose in a chance situation 
of sportsmanship, gambling, crime, or some other rakish environ- 
ment; within this sphere, it may have started as some one person’s 
witticism. Since every practical situation is in reality unprece- 
dented, the apt response of a good speaker may always border on 
semantic innovation. Both the wit and the poet often cross this 
border, and their innovations may become popular. To a large 
extent, however, these personal innovations are modeled on current 
forms. Poetic metaphor is largely an outgrowth of the transferred 
uses of ordinary speech. To quote a very well chosen example, when 
Wordsworth wrote 

The gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 

he was only continuing the metaphoric use current in such ex- 
pressions as deep, ruffled, or stormy feelings. By making a new 
transference on the model of these old ones, he revived the “pic- 
ture.” The picturesque saying that “language is a book of faded 
metaphors” is the reverse of the truth, for poetry is rather a 
blazoned book of language. 
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CULTURAL BORROWING 

26. 1. The child who is learning to speak may get most of his 
habits from some one person — say, his mother — but he will also 
hear other speakers and take some of his habits from them. Even 
the, basic vocabulary and the grammatical features which he ac- 
quires at this time do not reproduce exactly the habits of any one 
older person. Throughout his life, the speaker continues to adopt 
features from his fellows, and these adoptions, though less funda- 
mental, are very copious and come from all manner of sources. 
Some of them are incidents in large-scale levelings that affect the 
whole community. 

Accordingly, the comparatist or historian, if he could discount all 
analogic-semantic changes, should still expect to find the phonetic 
correlations disturbed by the transfer of speech-forms from person 
to person or from group to group. The actual tradition, could we 
trace it, of the various features in the language of any one speaker, 
runs back through entirely diverse persons and communities. The 
historian can recognize this in cases of formal discrepancy. He sees, 
for instance, that forms which in older English contained a short 
[a] in certain phonetic surroundings, appear in Central-Western 
American English as [e] in man, hat, bath, gather, lather, etc. This 
represents the basic tradition, even though the individual forms 
may have had very different adventures. Accordingly, when the 
speaker uses an fa] for the same old phoneme in the word father and 
in the more elegant variant of the word rather, the historian infers 
that somewhere along the line of transmission these forms must 
have come in from speakers of a different habit. The adoption of 
features which differ from those of the main tradition, is linguistic 
borrowing. 

Within the sphere of borrowing, we distinguish between dia- 
lect borrowing, where the borrowed features come from within the 
same speech-area (as, father, rather with [a] in an fcj-dialect), and 
cultural borrowing, where the borrowed features come from a dif- 
ferent language. This distinction cannot always be carried out, 
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since there is no absolute distinction to be made between dialect 
boundaries and language boundaries (§ 3.8). In this chapter and 
the next we shall speak of borrowing from foreign languages, and 
in Chapter 27 of borrowing between the dialects of an area. 

26. 2. Every speech-community learns from its neighbors. Ob- 
jects, both natural and manufactured, pass from one community 
to the other, and so do patterns of action, such as technical pro- 
cedures, warlike practices, religious rites, or fashions of individ- 
ual conduct. This spread of things and habits is studied by eth- 
nologists, who call it cultural diffusion. One can plot on a map 
the diffusion of a cultural feature, such as, say, the growinj^ of 
maize in pre-Columbian North America. In general, the areas 
of diffusion of different cultural features do not coincide. Along 
with objects or practices, the speech-forms by which these are 
named often pass from people to people. For instance, an Eng- 
lish-speaker, either bilingual or with some foreign knowledge of 
French, introducing a French article to his countrymen, will des- 
ignate it by its French name, as: rouge [ru: 3 ], jabot [ 3 abo], chauf- 
feur [/ofoB:r], garage [gara: 3 ], camouflage [kamufla- 3 ]. In most in- 
stances we cannot ascertain the moment of actual innovation: 
the speaker himself probably could not be sure whether he had 
ever before heard or used the foreign form in his native language. 
Several speakers may independently, none having heard the 
others, make the same introduction. In theory, of course, we must 
distinguish between this actual introduction and the ensuing rep- 
etitions by the same and other speakers; the new form embarks 
upon a career of fluctuation in frequency. The historian finds, 
how^ever, that some of the later adventures of the borrowed form 
are due to its foreign character. 

If the original introducer or a later user has good command of 
the foreign language, he may speak the foreign form in foreign 
phonetics, even in its native context. More often, however, he 
will save himself a twofold muscular adjustment, replacing some 
of the foreign speech-movements by speech-movements of the 
native language; for example, in an English sentence he will speak 
his French rouge with an English [r] in place of the French uvular 
trill, and an English [uw] in place of the French tense, non-diph- 
thongal [u:]. This phonetic substitution will vary in degree for dif- 
ferent speakers and on different occasions; speakers who have 
not learned to produce French phonemes are certain to make it. 
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The historian will class it as a type of adaptation (§ 23.8), in which 
the foreign form is altered to meet the fundamental phonetic 
habits of the language. 

In phonetic substitution the speakers replace the foreign sounds 
by the phonemes of their langtiage. In so far as the phonetic sys- 
tems are parallel, this involves only the ignoring of minor differ- 
ences. Thus, we replace the various [r] and [1] types of European 
languages by our [r] and [1], the French unaspirated stops by our 
aspirated, the French postdentals by our gingivaJs (as, say, in 
tite-d-tH€)j and long vowels by our diphthongal types [ij, uw, ej, 
ow]. When the phonetic systems are less alike, the substitutions 
may seem surprising to members of the lending community. Thus, 
the older Menomini speakers, who knew no English, reproduced 
mdomohile as [atamo:pen]: Menomini has only one, unvoiced 
series of stops, and no lateral or trill. Tagalog, having no [fj-type, 
replaced Spanish [f] by [p], as in [pi'jesta] from Spanish jmta 
['fjesta] ‘celebration.' 

In the case of ancient speech, phonetic substitutions may in- 
form us as to the acoustic relation between the phonemes of two 
languages. The Latin name of the Greek nation, Graed [’grajki:], 
later [‘grc:ki:],was borrowed, early in the Christian Era, into the 
Germanic languages, and appears here with an initial [k], as in 
Gothic kr^kosj Old English crecasy Old High German kriahha 
'Greeks.' Evidently the Latin voiced stop [g] was acoustically 
closer to the Germanic unvoiced stop [k] than to the Germanic 
phoneme which we transcribe as [g], say, in Old English grene 
'green'; presumably, at the time the old word for 'Greek' was bor- 
rowed, this Germanic [g] was a spirant. Latin [w] at this early 
time was reproduced by Germanic [w], as in Latin vinum ['wi:- 
num] *wine' > Old English win {wi:n), and similarly in Gothic 
and in German. In the early Middle Ages, the Latin [w] changed 
to a voiced .spirant of the type [v]; accordingly, this Latin phoneme 
in loan-words of the missionary period, from the seventh century 
on, was no longer reproduced by Germanic [w], but by Germanic 
[f]. Thus, Latin versus ['versus] Verse,' from older ['wersusj, appears 
in Old English and in Old High German as fers, A third stage ap- 
pears in modem time: German, having changed its old [w] to a 
spirant type, and Engli.sh, having in another way acquired a pho- 
neme of the [v]-type, now give a fairly accurate reproduction of 
Latin [v], Jis in French vision [vizju] (from Latin visionem [wi:- 
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Bi*o:nem] : > German [vi* 2 jo:n], English [^vijn].^ In Bohemian, 
where every word is stressed on the first syllable, this accentua- 
tion is given to foreign words, such as [‘akvarijum] ‘aquarium,* 
[*konstelatse] ‘constellation,* [*/ofe:r] ‘chauJSem.’ * 

25. 3. If the borrowing peopW is relatively familiar with the 
lending language, or if the borrowed words are fairly numerous, 
then foreign sounds which are acoustically remote from any na- 
tive phoneme, may be preserved in a more or less accurate render- 
ing that violates the native phonetic system. In this respect, there 
are many local and social difierenoes. Thus, the French uasal- 
ized vowels are very widely kept in English, even by people who 
do not speak French, as in French salon [salSj > English fisoild, 
*sel6], French rendez-vous [rflde-vu] > English [hdrdivuw], I^nch 
restaurant [restord] > English [*restor5]. Some speakers, however, 
substitute vowel plus [g], as in [^rogdivuw], and others vowel 
plus [n], as in [hondivuwj. The Germans do the like ; the 
Swedes always replace French nasalized vowels by vowel plus 
[q]. In some forms English does not reproduce the nasalized 
vowel, as in French chiffon [Jif6] > English [^Jifon], and in the 
more urbane variant [‘envilowpj envelope. 

This adoption of foreign sounds may become quite fixed. In 
English the cluster [sk] is due to Scandinavian loan-words; the 
[sk] of Old English had changed in later Old English time to [/], 
as in Old English [sko.h] > modem shoe. The Scandinavian 
cluster occurs not only in borrowed words, such as shy, skin, 
skirt (beside native shirt), but also in new-formations, such as 
scatter, scrawl, scream; it has become an integral part of the pho- 
netic system. The initials [v-, z-, (%-] came into English in French 
words, such as very, zest, just; all three are quite at home now, and 
tl^e last two occur in new-formations, such as zip, zoom, jab, jounce. 
Thus, the phonetic system has been permanently altered by bor- 
rowing. 

Where phonetic substitution has occuiTed, increased famih- 
arity with the foreign language may lead to a newer, more cor- 
rect version of a foreign form. Thus, the Menomim who knows 
a little English no longer says [atamorpen] ‘automobile,* but [ata- 
morpil], and the modem Tagalog speaker says [fi'jesta] ‘celebr^ 
tion.* The old form of the borrowing may survive, however, in 

' The discrepanoiee in this and similar examples are due to changes which the 
various lA.rtg ; n)n^^ have made since the time of borrowing. 
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special uses, such as derivatives: thus, even the modem Tagalog 
speaker says (kapijcs'taihan] ‘day of a festival,’ where the prefix, 
suffix, and accentuation are native, and in English the derived 
verb is always envelop [inVelop], with vowel plus [n] in the first 
syllable. 

A similar adjustment may take place, at a longer interval of 
time, if the borrowing language has developed a new phoneme 
that docs Ixittcr justice to the foreign form. Thus, English Greeks 
German Grieche [‘gri:xe] embody corrections made after these 
languages had developed a voiced stop [g]. Similarly, English 
verse is a revision of the old fers; German has stuck to the old form 
Vers [fc:rs]. In revisions of this sort, especially where literary 
terms arc concerned, learned persons may exert some influence: 
thus, the replacement of the older form with [kr-] by the later 
form Greek was surely due to educated people. 

For the most part, however, the influence of literate persons 
works also against a faithful rendering. In the first place, the lit- 
erate person who knows nothing of the foreign language but has 
seen the written notation of the foreign form, interprets the latter 
in terms of native orthography. Thus, French forms like puce, 
ruche, wenu, Victor Hugo [pys, ryj, mony, viktor ygo] would doubt- 
less be reproduced in English with [ij] for French [y], were it not 
for the spelling with the letter w, which leads the literate English- 
speaker to pronounce [(j)uwj, as in [pjuws, ruwj, *menjuw, •vikta 
•hjuwgowj. Spanish Mexico, older [*meJiko|, modern ['mexiko], 
has [ksj in English because of literate people’s interpretation 
of the symbol x ; similarly, the older English rendering of Don 
Quixote (Spanish [don kiixotej) is [don ikwiksot]. The latter has 
been revised, ceilainly under learned influence, to [don ki'howti], 
but the older version has been retained in the English derivative 
quixotic [kwik'sDtik]. We reproduce initial [ts] in tsar or tse-tse-flyy 
but not in German forms like Zeitgeist [itsajt-igajst] > English 
[•zajtgajst], or Zwieback [•tsvib:ak] > English [izwijbek], where 
the letter z suggests only [z]. Even where there is no phonetic diffi- 
culty, as in German Dachshund [*daks-|hunt], Wagner [•va:gner], 
Wiener [*vi:ner], the spelling leads to such reproductions as [*dej- 
ihawnd, *WEgno, *wijn9, *wijnij. 

This relation is further complicated by literate persons who 
know something of the foreign pronunciation and orthography. 
A speaker who knows the spelling jabot and the English form 
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[i3ebow] (for French [3abo]), may Revise tete-d-tite [*tejta,tejt] 
(from French [te:t a te:t]) to s.4iyper-forei^n [*tejt9tej], without the 
final [t]. The literate person who known parl^-was frangais? 
[iparlej 'vuw *fra:sej?] (for French [parle vu frflsE?]), may decide to 
join the Alliance Frangaise [ali‘ja:s *frfi:8ej], although the Frenchman 
here has a final [z]: [aljfls frdserz]. 

25. 4. The borrowed word, aside from foreign sounds, often 
violates the phonetic pattern. Thus, a German initial [ts], even 
aside from the orthography, may be troublesome to many English- 
speakers. Generally, adaptation of the phonetic pattern takes 
place together with adapt«ation of morphologic structure. Thus, 
the final [3I of garage, which violates the English pattern, is re- 
placed by [c^J and the accent shifted in the form ['geri(^], which 
conforms to the suffixal t3rpe of cabbage, baggage, carriage. Like- 
wise, beside chauffeur [Jow^fo:] with normal phonetic substitution, 
we have a more fully adapted [ijowfa]. 

The description of a language will thus recognize a layer of for- 
eign forms, such as salon [so‘l6], rouge [ruw3], garage [ga*ra:3], 
w'hich deviate from the normal phonetics. In some languages a 
descriptive analysis wdll recognize, further, a layer of semi-foreign 
forms, wdiich have been adapted up to a conventional point, but 
retain certain conventionally determined foreign characteristics. 
The foreign-learned vocabulary of English is of this type. Thus, 
a French preciosiie [presiosite] was anglicized only to the point 
where it became preciosity [presibsiti, pre/ibsiti] ; the unstressed 
prefix, the suffix -ity (with presuffixal stress), and the formally and 
semantically peculiar relation to precious ['prejos], do not lead to 
further adaptation. The English-speakers (a minority) who use 
the word at all, include it in a set of habits that deviates from 
the structure of our commonest words. This secondary layer of 
speech-habit owes its existence, historically, to old waves of 
borrowing, which will concern us in the sequel. 

When the adaptation is completed, as in cluiir (anciently bor- 
rowed from Old French) or in [•Jow’’f9] chauffeur, the foreign origin 
of the form has disappeared, and neither the speaker nor, conse- 
quently, a relevant description can distinguish it from native 
forms. The historian, however, who is concerned with origins, 
will class it as a loan-form. Thus, chair and [i/owfa] chauffeur^ in 
the present state of the language, are ordinary English words, but 
the historian, taking the past into view, classes them as loanrword8>> 
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At all Btagps, Ifio assimilation of foreign words presents many 
problems. The phenomena of the type of phonetic dissimilation 
(1 21.10), as in JFrench marhre > English marble, are fairly fre- 
quent. We probably have to reckon here with highly variable 
factors, including adaptations based on the habits of individual 
speakers. Both during the progress toward the status of a loan- 
form, and after this status has been reached, the structure is 
likely to be unintelligible. The languages and, within a language, 
the groups of speakers that are familiar with foreign and semi- 
foreign forms, will tolerate this .state of affairs; in other cases, 
a further adaptation, in the sense of popular etymology, may 
render the form structurally or lexically more intelligible, as in 
*groee > *groze-herry > gooseberry; asparagus > sparrow-grass; 
(revise > trayfish > crawfish (§ 23.8). The classical instance is the 
replacement, in medieval Gennan, of Old French arbaleste ‘cross- 
bow’ by an adaptive new-fonnation Armbrust ['arm-|brust], lit- 
erally ‘arm-breast.’ 

The borrowed form is subject to the phonetic changes that 
occur after its adoption. This factor is distinct from phonetic 
substitution and other adaptive changes. Thus, we must suppose 
that an Old French form like vision [vi'zjom] (reflecting a Latin 
[wi:si'o:nem]) was taken into medieval English with some slight 
amount of no longer traceable phonetic substitution, and that 
it gave rise to a successful adaptive variant, with stress on the 
first syllable. The further changes, however, which led to the 
modem English ['vijn] are merely the phonetic changes which 
have occurred in English since the time when this word was bor- 
rowed. These two factors, however, cannot always be distin- 
guished. After a number of borrowings, there arose a fairly regular 
relation of adapted English forms to French originals; a new 
borrowing from French could be adapted on the model of the 
older loans. Thus, the discrepancy between French priciosiU 
[presiosite] and English preciosity [presi'ositi, prejiasiti] is not 
due to sound-changes that occurred in English after the time of 
borrowing, but merely reflects a usual relation between French 
and English types — a relation which has set up in the English- 
speakers who know French a habit of adapting forms along certain 
lines. 

2S. S. Where we can allow for this adaptive factor, the phonetic 
development of borrowed forms often shows us the phonetic form 
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at the time of borrowing and accordingly the approximate date 
of various sound-changes. The name of Caesar appears in Greek 
in a spelling (with the letters k, a, i) which for earlier' time we can 
interpret as [''kajsar] and for later as [‘ke:sar], and it appears in 
a similar spelling in Gothic, where the value of the digraph at 
is uncertain and the form may have been, accordingly, either 
['kajsar] or [‘kEisar), These forms assure us that at the time of 
these borrowings, Latin still spoke an initial [k] and had not yet 
gone far in the direction of modem forms like Italian cesare ['^e- 
zare] (§ 21.5). In West Germanic, the foreign word appears as 
Old High German ketsur, Old Saxon kesur. Old English casere, 
this last representing presumably something like [‘ka;se;re]. These 
forms confirm the Latin [k]-pronunciation; moreover, they guaiv 
antee a Latin diphthong of the type [aj] for the first syllable, since 
the correspondence of southern German ei, northern [e:], and Eng- 
lish [a:] is the ordinary reflex of a Primitive Germanic diphthong, 
as in *['stajnaz] ^ stone' > Old High German stein, Old Saxon 
[stern], Old English [starnj. Thus, for the time of the early con- 
tact of Rome with Germanic peoples, we are assured of [kaj-j 
as the value of the first syllable of Latin caesar. On the other hand, 
the West Germanic forms show us that the various changes of 
the diphthong [aj], in Old Saxon to [er] and in Old English to [a:] 
occurred after the early contact with the Romans. The vowel of 
the second syllable, and the addition of a third syllable in Old 
English, are surely due to some kind of an adaptation; the English 
form, especially, suggests that the Roman word was taken up 
as though it were *[kaj'so:rius] > pre-English *['kajso:rjaz]. The 
word was borrowed from a Germanic language, doubtless from 
Gothic, by the Slavs; it appears in Old Bulgarian as [tsersari]. 
Now, in pre-Slavic time, as we know from the correspondences 
of native words, [aj] was monophthongized to [e:], and then a [k] 
before such an [e:] changed to [ts]. Thus, Primitive Indo-European 
*[k^oj‘na:] ‘penalty,’ Avestan [kaena:], Greek [poj'ne:] appears 
in Old Bulgarian as [tse:na] ‘price.’ The Slavic borrowing, ac- 
cordingly, in spite of its actual deviation, confirms our reconstruc- 
tion of the old Germanic form, and, in addition to this, enables 
us to date the pre-Slavic changes of [kaj] to [tse;] after the time 
of early borrowing from Germanic, which, history tells us, occurred 
from round 250 to round 450 a.d. Moreover, the second and third 
syllables of the Slavic form show the same adaptation as the Old 
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English, to a Germanic type *['kajso:rjas}; we may conclude that 
this adapted form c^ted also among the Goths, although our 
Gothic Bible, representing a more learned stratum of speech, has 
the correctly Latin kaiaar. 

Latin strSto (via) ‘paved road ’ appears in Old Saxon as ['stra:ta], 
in Old High German as ['strarssa], and in Old English as [stre:t]. 
We infer that this te'm, like caeaar, was borrowed before the emi- 
gration of the English. The correspondence of German [a:] Eng- 
lish [e] : reflects, in native words, a Primitive Germanic [e:], as in 
"'['deidiz] ‘deed,’ Gothic [ga-'de;6s]. Old Saxon [da:d], Old High 
German [ta:t]. Old English [de:d]; accordingly we conclude that 
at the time when Latin strata was borrowed, West Germanic 
speakers had already made the change from [e:] to [a:], since they 
used this vowel-phoneme to reproduce the Latin [a:]. On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Frisian change of this [a:] toward a front vowel. 
Old English [e;], must be later than the borrowing of the word 
street; this is confirmed by the Old Frisian form (of much later 
documentation, to be sure), namely strete. The medial [t] of the 
Germanic words shows us that, at the time of borrowing, Latin 
still said ['straita] and not yet ['strada] (Italian strada). This 
contrasts with later borrowings, such as Old High German ['si:da] 
‘silk,’ ['kri:da] ‘chalk,’ which have [d] in accordance with later 
Latin pronunciation ['se:da, 'kre:da] from earlier Latin ['se:ta, 
'kre:ta} (§ 21.4). Finally, the [ss] of the High German form shows 
us that the South-German shift of Germanic medial [t] to affricate 
and sibilant types (§ 19.8) occurred after the adoption of the Latin 
sirSto. In the same way, Latin ['te;gula] ‘tile’ appears in Old £!ng- 
lish as ['ti:gol] (whence the modem UU), but in Old High German 
as [’tsiagal] (whence modem German Ziegel ['tsi:gel]): the borrow- 
ing occurred before the South-German consonant-shift, and this 
is the case with a whole series of borrowings in the sphere of use- 
ful objects and techniques. In contrast with this, Latin words in the 
literary and scientific domains, which were borrowed presumably 
in the missionary period, from the seventh century onward, came 
too late for the South-German consonant-shift: Latin templum 
‘temple’ appears ill Old High German as ['tempal], Latin tineta 
‘colored stuff, ink’ as ['tinkta], and Latin tSgula was borrowed 
over again as Old High German [’tegal] ‘pot, retort’ (> modem 
German Tiegel ['ti:gcl]). The same re-borrowing of this last 
word appears in Old English [’tijelc]; but here we have no striking 
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sound-change to distinguish the two chronological layers ' of 
borrowing. 

The South-German change of [t] to affricate and sibilant tjrpes 
shows us, in fact, a remarkable instance of dating by means of 
borrowed forms. A Primitive Germanic type *['mo:to:] is rep- 
resented by the Gothic word ['mo;ta] which translates the Greek 
words for ‘tax' and for ‘toll-station' (e.g. in Rormns 13, 7 and 
Matthew 9, 9-10); there is also a derivative ['mo:ta:ri:8] ‘tax- 
gatherer, publican.’ The Old English cognate [mo:t] occurs once, 
in the meaning ‘ tribute money' {Matthew 22, 19) ; the Middle High 
German ['rnuossc] ‘miller's fee' shows us the regular High German 
shift of [tj to a sibilant and an equally regular shift of [o:] to [uo]. 
Now, in the southeastern part of the German area we find also 
an Old High German ['mu:ta] ‘toll' (> modem Maui) and the 
place-name ['mu:ta:run] (literally, ‘at the toll-takers") of a town 
on the Danube (> modern Mautem). These forms not only lack 
the shift of [t] but also have an altogether unparalleled [u:] in place 
of Germanic [o:]. We have reason to believe that Gothic [o:] was 
close to [u;] and in later time perhaps coincided with it. History 
tells us that in the first half of the sbeth century, Theodoric the 
Great, the Gothic emperor of Italy, extended his rule to the 
Danube. We conclude that the German word is a borrowing from 
Gothic, and, accordingly, that at the time of borrowing, Primitive 
Germanic [t] in Bavarian German had already changed toward 
a sibilant: the [t] of the Gothic word was reproduced by the Ger- 
man reflex of Primitive Germanic [d], as in Old High German 
[hlu:t] ‘loud' (> modem layt) from Primitive Germanic *['hlu;- 
daz]; compare Old English [hlu:d]. The spread of the Gothic 
['mo:ta] or rather *['mu:ta] is confirmed by the borrowing into 
Primitive Slavic *['myto, 'mytari], e.g. Old Bulgarian [myto] 
'pay, gift,' [mytari] ‘publican.' 

26. 6. Grammatically, the borrowed form is subjected to the 
system of the borrowing language, both as to syntax {sorm rouget 
this roug^ and as to the indispensable inflections {garages) and 
the fully current, “living" constmetions of composition {rouge^pot) 
and word-formation {to rouge; she is rouging her face). Less often, 
a simultaneous borrowing of several foreign forms saves this adap- 
tation; thus, from Russian we get not only bolshevik but also 
the Russian plural bolshevikif which we use alongside the English 
plural-derivation bolsheviks. On the other hand, native gram- 
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matical constructions which occur, at the time of borrowing, 
only in a few traditional forms, will scarcely be extended to cover 
the foreign word. After complete adaptation, the loan-word is 
subject to the same analogies as any similar native word. Thus, 
from the completely nativized ['Jowf9] chauffeur^ we have the 
back-formation to chauffe [Jowf], as in / had to chauffe my mother 
around all day. 

When many forms are borrowed from one language, the foreign 
forms may exhibit their own grammatical relations. Thus, the 
Latin-French semi-learned vocabulary of English has its own 
morphologic system (§ 9.9). The analogies of this system may lead 
to new-formations. Thus, mutinous^ mutiny ^ mutineer are derived, 
in English, according to Latin-French morphology, from an old 
mviiney a loan from French mutin; French has not these derivatives. 
Similarly, due is a loan from French, but dutyy duteous, dutiable 
(and, with a native English suffix, dutiful) probably had no French 
source, but were formed, with French-borrowed suffixes, in English. 
The back-formation of pseudo-French verbs in -ate (§ 23.5) is a case 
m point. 

When an affix occurs in enough foreign words, it may be ex- 
tended to new-formations with native material. Thus, the Latin- 
French suffix -ible, -able, as in agreeable, excusable, variable, has 
been extended to forms like bearable, eatable, drinkable, where the 
underlying verb is native. Other examples of French suffixes with 
native English underlying forms are breakage, hindrance, murderous, 
bakery. In Latin, nouns for ‘a man occupied with such-and-such 
things' were derived from other nouns by means of a suffix 
-driu-, as monetdrius ‘coiner; money-changer' from monita ‘mint; 
coin'; gemmdrius ‘jeweler' from gemma ‘jewel'; teldndrius *tax- 
gatherer, publican' from telonium ‘toll-house.' Many of these 
were borrowed into the old Germanic languages; thus, in Old 
English we have myntere, tolnere, and in Old High German 
gimmdri. Already in our earliest records, however, we find 
this Latin suffix extended to native Germanic underlying nouns. 
Latin hlna ‘wool' : landrius ‘wool-carder' is matched in Gothic by 
wulla ‘wool' : wullareis ['wulla:ri:s] ‘wool-carder’; similarly, bdka 
‘book' : bokdreis ‘scribe,' mota ‘toll' : m5<dms ‘toll-gatherer,' or, 
in Old English, [wejn] ‘wagon’ : ['wrjnere] ‘wagoner.' Cases like 
Old English [re:af] ‘spoils, booty' : [‘reravere] ^robber,' where there 
was a morphologically related verb, ['reiavian] ‘to despoil, rob,' 
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led to new-fonnations on the model ('reiavian: 're:averej even in 
cases where there was no underlying noun, such as [’rc:dan] ‘to 
read’ : ['re:dere] ‘reader’ or [‘wrirtan) ‘to write’ : [’wri:terej ‘writer.’ 
Thus arose our suffix -cr ‘agent,’ which appears in all the Gcnnanic 
languages. Quite similarly, at a much later time, the same suffix 
in Spanish pairs Jike banco [’banko] ‘bank’ ; banquero [ban’kero] 
‘banker,’ was added to native words in Tagalog, as ['si:pa?] ‘foot- 
ball’ : [si'pe:ro] ‘football-player,’ beside the native derivation 
[ma:ni'ni:pa?] ‘football-player.’ 

If many loans have been made from some one language, the 
foreign structure may even attract native words in the way of 
adaptation. In some German dialects, including the standard 
language, we find native words assimilated to Latm-French ac- 
centuation: Old High German ['forhana] ‘brook-trout,’ ['holuntar] 
‘elder, lilac,’ ['wexxolter] ‘juniper’ are represented in modem 
standard German by Forelle [fo'rele], Holunder [ho'lunder], War 
cholder [va'xolder]. 

26. 7. The speakers who introduce foreign things may call them 
by the native name of some related object. In adopting Christian- 
ity, the Germanic peoples kept some of the heathen religious 
terms: godj heaven^ hell were merely transferred to the new religion. 
Needless to say, the leveling to which these terms owe their uniform 
selection in various Germanic languages, is only another instance of 
borrowing. The pagan term Easter is used in English and German; 
Dutch and Scandinavian adopted the Hebrew-Greek-Latin term 
pascha (Danish paaske, etc.). 

If there is no closely equivalent native term, one may yet 
describe the foreign object in native words. Thus the Greek-Latin 
technical tenn baptize was not borrowed but paraphrased in older 
Germanic: Gothic said daupjan and (perhaps under Gothic in- 
fluerce) German taufen ‘to dip, to duck’; Old English said ['full- 
jan], apparently from *['full-wi:hjan] ‘to make fully sacred’; Old 
Norse said ['ski:rja] ‘to make bright or pure.’ This involves a 
semantic extension of the native terra. American Indian languages 
resort to descriptive forms more often than to borrowing. Thus, 
they render whiskey as ‘fire-water,’ or railroad as ‘fire-wagon,’ 
Menomini uses [ri:tewew] ‘he reads,’ from English read, less often 
than the native description [wa:pahtam], literally ‘he looks at it.’ 
For electricity the Menomini says ‘his glance’ (meaning the Thun- 
derer’s) and telephoning is rendered as ‘little-wire speech’ rather 
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th»n by [telefo:newew] ‘he telephoDfis’; a compound ‘rubbeiv 
wagon’ is commoner than the borrowed [atamoipen]. Tools and 
kitchen-utensils are designated by native descriptive terms. 

if the foreign term itself is descriptive, the borrower may re- 
produce the description; this occurs especially in the abstract 
domain. Many of our abstract technical terms a^ merely transla- 
tions of Latin and Greek descriptive terms. Thus, Greek [sun- 
'ejdeisis] ‘joint knowledge, consciousness, conscience’ is a deriva- 
tive of the verb [ej'denaj] ‘to know’ with the preposition [sun] 
‘with.’ The Romans translated this philosophical term by con- 
sctentia, a compound of scientia ‘knowledge’ and con- ‘with.’ The 
Germanic languages, in turn, reproduced this. In Gothic ['mi6- 
wissi:] ‘conscience’ the first member means ‘with’ and the second 
is an abstract noun derived from the verb ‘to know,’ on the Greek 
model. In Old English [je-'wit] and Old High German [gi-'wissida] 
the prefix had the old meaning ‘with’; in North-German and 
Scandinavian forms, such as Old Norse ['sam-vit], the prefix is the 
regular replacer of an old [ga-]. Finally, the Slavic languages 
translate the term by ‘with’ and ‘knowledge,’ as in Russian 
['so-»es<] ‘conscience.’ This process, called loan-translation, in- 
volves a semantic change: the native terms or the components 
which are united to create native terms, evidently undergo an 
extension of meaning. The more literate and elevated style in all 
the languages of Europe is full of semantic extensions of this sort, 
chiefly on ancient Greek models, with Latin, and often also French 
or German, as intermediaries. The Stoic philosophers viewed all 
deeper emotion as morbid and applied to it the term ['pathos] 
‘suffering, disease,’ abstract noun of the verb ['paskho:] ‘I suffer’ 
(aorist tense ['epathon] ‘I suffered’). The Romans translated this 
by passid ‘suffering,’ abstract of potior ‘I suffer,' and it is in this 
meaning that we ordinarily use the borrowed passion. German 
writers, in the seventeenth century, imitated the Latin use, or that 
of French passion, in Leidenschaft ‘passion,’ abstract of leiden ‘to 
suffer,’ and the Slavic languages followed the same model, as, for 
instance, in Russian [strast] ‘passion,’ abstract of [stra'dat] ‘to 
suffer.’ Ancient Greek [pro-'ballo:] ‘I throw (something) before 
(someone) ’ had also a transferred use of the middle-voice forms, 
[pro-'ballomaj] ‘I accuse (someone) of (something).’ The Latin 
usage of a similar compound may be a loan-transUltion: one said 
not only canibus cibum ob-jicere ‘to throw food to the dogs,’ but also 
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alicul prdbra ohjicere ‘to reproach someone for his bad actions.’ 
This was imitated in German: er wirft den Hunden FuUer vor ‘he 
throws food before the dogs/ and er wirft mir meine Mieeetaien wr 
‘he reproaches me for my misdeeds/ The use of terms like coK, 
calling for ‘professional occupation/ derives from a familiar notion 
of Christian theology. Our terms imitate the late Latin use in this 
sense of vocdtid, abstract noun of vocdre ‘ to call * ; similarly, German 
Beruf ‘calling, vocation, profession’ is derived from rufen ‘to call,’ 
and Russian [’zvanije] ‘calling, vocation’ is the abstract of [zva^] 
‘to call.’ A great deal of our grammatical terminology has gone 
through this process. With a very peculiar extension, the ancient 
Greek grammarians used the term [''pto:sis] ‘a fall’ at first for ‘in- 
flectional form’ and then especially for ‘case-form.’ This was im-* 
itated in Latin where, casus, literally ‘a fall,’ was used in the same 
way (whence our borrowed case); this, in turn, is reproduced in 
the German Fall ‘fall; case,' and in Slavic, where Russian [pa'dej] 
‘case’ is the learned-foreign (Old Bulgarian) variant of [pa'doj] ‘a 
fall.’ In English the loan-translations have been lar^ly replaced, 
as in these examples, by Latin-French semi-leamed borrowings; 
thus, the complex semantic sphere of Latin communis, now covered 
by the borrowed common, was in Old English imitated by exten- 
sions of the native word [je-'me:ne], of parallel formation, just as it 
still is in German by the native forms gemein and gemeinsam. In 
Russian, the loan-translations are often in Old Bulgarian form, 
because this language served as the medium of theological writing. 

In a less elevated sphere, we have Gallicisms, such as a marriage 
of convenience or it goes without saying, or Vve told him I don't know 
how many times, word-for-word imitations of French phrases. The 
term superman is a translation of the German term coined by 
Nietzsche. For ‘conventionalized,’ French and German use a 
derivative of the noun style, as, French stylish [stilize]; one oc- 
casionally hears this imitated in English in the form stylized. 

These transferences are sometimes so clumsily made that we 
may say they involve a misunderstanding of the imitated form. 
The ancient Greek grammarians called the case of the verbal goal 
(the “direct object”) by the term [ajtiarti'ke: '"ptorsis] ‘the case 
pertaining to what is effected,’ employing an adjective derived 
from [ajtiai'tos] ‘effected,’ with an ultimately underlying noun 
[aj'tia:] ‘cause.’ This term was chosen, evidently, on account of 
constructions like ‘he built a house,’ where ‘house’ in Indo- 
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European qmtax has the position of a verbal goal. The word 
[aj'tia:], however, had also the transferred meaning ‘fault, blame,’ 
and the derived verb [ajti'aomaj] had come to mean 'I charge, 
accuse.’ Accordingly, the Roman grammarians mistranslated the 
Greek grammatical term by acciUdffvus, derived from accSsS 'I 
accuse.’ This uiiintelligible term, accusative, was in turn translated 
into Russian, where the name of the direct-object case is [tti'nitel- 
noj], derived from [ti'nil] ‘to accuse.’ The Menomini, having only 
one (unvoiced) series of stops, interpreted the English term Swede 
as sweet, and, by mistaken loan-translation, designate the Swedish 
lumber-workers by the term [saje:wenet] literally ‘he who is sweet.’ 
Having neither the types [1, r] nor a voiced [z], they interpreted 
the name of the town Phlox (Wisconsin) as frogs and translated it 
as [uma:hkahkow-meni:ka:n] ‘frog-town.’ 

86. 8. Cultural loans show us what one nation has taught an- 
other. The recent borrow^gs of English from French are largely 
in the sphere of women’s clothes, cosmetics, and luxuries. From 
German we get coarser articles of food (frankfurter, wiener, ham- 
burger, sauerkraut, pretzel, lager-beer) and some philosophical and 
scientific terms (Zeitgeist, wanderlust, umlaut ) ; from Italian, musi- 
cal terms (piano, sonata, scherzo, virtuoso). From India we have 
pundit, thug, curry, calico; from American Indian languages, tom- 
ahawk, wampum, toboggan, moccasin. English has given roast 
beef and beefsteak to other languages, (as, French bifteck [biftek], 
Russian [6if ' Jteks]) ; also some terms of elegant life, such as club, 
high life, five-o’clodk (tea), smoking (for ‘dinner-jacket’), fashion- 
able, and, above all, terms of sport, such as match, golf, football, 
baseball, rugby. Cultural loans of this sort may spread over a vast 
territory, from language to language, along with articles of com- 
merce. Words like sugar, -pepper, camphor, coffee, tea, tobacco have 
spread all over the world. The ultimate source of sugar is prob- 
ably Sanskrit ['carkara:] ‘gritty substance; brown sugar’; the va- 
rious shapes of such words, such as French sucre [sykr], Italian 
zucchero ['tsukkero] (whence German Zucker ['tsuker]), Greek 
['sakkbaron] (whence Russian ['saxar]), are due to substitutions 
and adaptations which took place under the most varied condi- 
tions in the borrowing and lending languages; Spanish azucar 
[a'6ukar}, for instance, is a borrowing from an Arabic form with 
the definite article, [as sokkar] ‘the sugar’ — just as algsbra, al- 
cohol, alchemy contain the Arabic article [al] ‘the.’ It is this same 
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factor of widespread cultural borrowing which interferes with 
our reconstruction of the Primitive Indo*European vocabulary, 
in cases like that of the word hemp (§ 18.14). Wo]xls like axe, sack, 
eiJeer occur in various Indo-European lAngimgaff, but with pho- 
netic discrepancies that mm-k them as ancient loans, presumably 
from the Orient. The word saddle occurs in all the Germanic lan- 
guages in a uniform type. Primitive Germanic *['Badulas], but, as 
it contains the root of sii with Primitive Indo-European [d] (as 
in Latin neded ‘I sit’) unshifted, we must suppose saddle to have 
been borrowed into pre-Germanic, too late for the shift [d > t], 
from some other Indo-European language — presumably from 
some equestrian nation of the Southeast. The Slavic word for 
‘hundred,’ Old Bulgarian [suto], phonetically marked as a loah- 
word from a similar source, perhaps Iranian, belonp to the same 
geographic sphere. The early contact of the Germanic-speaking 
peoples with the Romans appears in a layer of cultural loan-words 
that antedates the emigration of the English: Latin vtnum > 
Old English [wi:n] > wine; Latin sfrdto (via) > Old English 
[street] > street; Latin caupo ‘wine-dealer’ is reflected in Old Eng- 
lish ['keiapian] ‘to buy’ (German kaufen) and in modem cheap, 
chapman; Latin mango ‘slave-dealer, peddler’ > Old English 
[’mangere] ‘trader’ (still in fishmonger)) Latin monSta ‘mint, coin’ 
> Old English mynet ‘coin.’ Other words of this layer are pound, 
inch, mile; Old English [fcirs] ‘cherry,’ [’persok] ‘peach,’ ['pise] 
‘pea.’ On the other hand, the Roman soldiers and merchants 
learned no less from the Germanic peoples. This is attested not 
only by Roman writers’ occasional use of Germanic words, but, 
far more cogently, by the presence of very old Germanic loan- 
words in the Romance languages. Thus, an old Germanic *['werro:] 
‘confusion, turmoil’ (Old High German [’werra]) appears, with 
a usual substitution of [gw-] for Germanic [w-], as Latin "‘[’gwerra] 
‘war’ in Italian guerra [’gwerra], French guerre [ge:r] (in Eng- 
lish war, we have, as often, a borrowing back from French into 
English); Old Germanic *['wi:so:] ‘wise, manner’ (Old English 
[wi:s]) appears as Latin *['gwi:sa] in Italian and Spanish guisa, 
French guise [gi:z]; English guise is a loan from French, alongside 
the native wise. Germanic *['wantuz] ‘mitten’ (Dutch want, Swe- 
dish vante) appears as Latin ^['gwantus] in Italian guanto ‘glove,’ 
IVench pant [ga]; English gauntlet is a loan from French. Other 
C^ennaoio words which passed into Latin in the early centuries 
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of our era are hm ( > Italian uosa ‘legging’; cf. above, § 24.3), 
«oap ( > Latin s&pd), *['dwahIjo:l ‘towel’ ( > French touoiUe, 
whence, in turn,, English toweOi ^oast ( >French r6tir, whence, in 
turn, English roast), hdmd ( > French keaum), crib ( > French 
crkhe), flask ( > Italian flasca), karp ( > French harpe). An ex> 
ample of a loan-translation is Lat|n cmpanid ‘companion,’ a syn- 
thetic compound of con- ‘with, along’ and pSnis ‘bread,’ on the 
model of Germanic *[ga-'hlajbo:]. Gothic [ga'hlajba] ‘companion,’ 
a diaracteristically Germanic formation containing the prefix "tga-] 
‘along, with’ and *['hlaibaz] ‘bread’ ( > English loqf). 



CHAPTER 26 


INTIMATE BORROWING 

26. 1. Cultural borrowing of speech'forms is ordinarily mutual; 
it is one-sided only to the extent that one nation has more to 
give than the other. Thus, in the missionary period, from the 
seventh century onward, Old English borrowed Latin terms re- 
lating to Christianity, such as church, minister, angel, devil, apostle, 
bishop, prie^, monk, nun, shrine, cowl, mass, and imitated Latin 
semantics in the way of loan-translation, but Old English gave 
nothing, at this time, in return. The Scandinavian languages 
contain a range of commercial and nautical terms from Low Ger- 
man, which date from the trading supremacy of the Hanseatic 
cities in the late Middle Ages; similarly, Russian contains many 
nautical terms from Low German and Dutch. 

In spite of cases like these, we can usually distinguish between 
ordinary cultural borrowing and the intimate borrowing which 
occurs when two languages are spoken in what is topographically 
and politically a single community. This situation arises for the 
most part by conquest, less often in the way of peaceful mi- 
gration. Intimate borrowing is one-sided: we distinguish between 
the upper or dominant language, spoken by the conquering or 
otherwise more privileged group, and the lower language, spoken 
by the subject people, or, as in the United States, by bumble 
immigrants. The borrowing goes predominantly from the upper 
language to the lower, and it very often extends to speech-forms 
that are not connected with cultural novelties. 

We see an extreme tjrpe of intimate borrowing in the contact 
of immigrants’ languages with English in the United States. 
English, the upper language, makes only the most obvious cul- 
tural loans from the languages of immigrants, as spaghetti from 
Italian, delicatessen, hamburger, and so on (or, by way of loan- 
translation, liver-sausage) from German. The immigrant, to 
begin with, makes far more cultural loans. In speaking his native 
language, he has occasion to designate by their English names 
any number of things which he has learned to know since coming 
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to America: basehally alderman, boss, ticket, and so on* At the 
very least, he makes loan-translations, such as German erste 
Papiere 'first papers’ (for naturalization). The cultural reason 
is loss evident in easels like policeman, conductor, street^r, depot, 
roadf fence, saloon, but we can say at least that the American vari- 
eties of these things arc somewhat different from the European. 
In very many cases, however, not even this explanation will 
hold. Soon after the German gets here, we find him using in his 
German speech, a host of English forms, such as coat, bottle, kick, 
change. He will say, for instance, ich hoffe, Sie werden^s enjoyen 
[ix 'hofe, zi; 'verden s en'tjojen] 'I hope you’ll enjoy it,’ or ich 
hab^ einen halt gecatched (ix ha:p ajnen 'kalt ge'ketft] 'I’ve caught 
a cold.’ He makes loan-translations, such as ich gleich! das nicht 
(ix 'glajx das 'nixt] 'I don’t like that,’ where, on the model of 
English like, a verb with the meaning 'be fond of’ is derived from 
the adjective gleich 'equal, rcsemblant.’ Some of these locutions, 
like this last, have become conventionally established in Ameri- 
can immigrant German. The phonetic, grammatical, and lexical 
phases of these borrowings deserve far more study than they have 
received. The assignment of genders to English words in German 
or Scandinavian has proved a fruitful topic of observation. 

The practical background of this process is evident. The up- 
per language is spoken by the dominant and privileged group; 
many kinds of pressure drive the speaker of the lower language 
to use the upper language. Ridicule and serious disadvantages 
punish his imperfections. In speaking the lower language to his 
fellows, he may go so far as to take pride in garnishing it with 
borrowings from the dominant speech. 

In most instances of intimate contact, the lower language is 
indigenous and the upper language is introduced by a body of 
conquerors. The latter are often in a minority; the borrowing 
rarely goes on at such headlong speed as in our American instance. 
Its speed seems to depend upon a number of factors. If the speak- 
ers of the lower language stay in touch with speech-fellows in 
an unconquered region, their language will change less rapidly. 
The fewer the invaders, the slower the pace of borrowing. Another 
retarding factor is cultural superiority, real or conventionally as- 
serted, of the dominated people. Even among our immigrants, 
educated families may keep their language for generations with 
little admixture of English. 
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The same factors, apparently, but with some difiference of 
weight, may finally lead to the disme (extinction) of one or the 
other language. Numbers count for more here tljan in the matter 
of borrowing. Among immigrants in America, extinction, like 
borrowing, goes on at great speed. If the immigrant is linguistically 
isolated, if his cultural level is low, and, above all, if he marries 
a person of different speech, he may cease entirely to use his na- 
tive language and even lose the power of speaking it intelligibly. 
English becomes his only language, though he may speak it very 
imperfectly; it becomes the native language of his children. They 
may speak it at first with foreign features, but outside contacts 
soon bring about a complete or nearly complete correction. In 
other cases the immigrant continues to speak his native language 
in the home; it is the native language of his children, but at school 
age, or even earlier, they cease using it, and English becomes their 
only adult language. Even if their English keeps some foreign 
coloring, they have little or no command of the parental language; 
bilingualism is not frequent. In the situation of conquest the 
process of extinction may be long delayed. One or more genera- 
tions of bilingual speakers may intervene; then, at some point, 
there may come a generation which does not use the lower language 
in adult life and transmits only the upper language to its chil- 
dren. 

The lower language may survive^ and the upper language die 
out. If the conquerors are not numerous, or, especially, if they 
do not bring their own women, this outcome is likely. In less ex- 
treme cases the conquerors continue, for generations, to speak 
their own language, but find it more and more necessary to use 
also that of the conquered. Once they form merely a bilingual 
upper class, the loss of the less useful upper language can easily 
take place; this was the end of Norman-French in England. 

26. 2. The conflict of languages, then, may take many different 
turns. The whole territory may end by speaking the upper lan- 
guage: Latin, brought into Gaul round the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era by the Roman conquerors, in a few centuries crowded out 
the Celtic speech of the Gauls. The whole territory may end by 
speaking the lower language: Norman-French, brought into Eng- 
land by the Conquest (1066), was crowded out by English in 
three hundred years. There may be a territorial distribution: 
when English was brought into Britain in the fifth century of our 
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era, it crowded the native tJeltic speech into the remoter parts 
of the island. In such cases there follows a geographic struggle 
along the border, In England, Cornish died out round the year 
1800, and Welsh, until quite recently, was losing ground. 

In all cases, however, it is the lower lartguage which borrows pre- 
dominantly from the upper. Accordingly, if the upper language 
survives, it remains as it was, except for a few cultural loans, 
such as it might take from any neighbor. The Romance languages 
contain only a few cultural loan-words from the languages that 
were spoken in their territory before the Roman conquest ; Eng- 
lish has only a few cultural loan-words from the Celtic languages 
of Britain, and American English only a few from American In- 
dian languages or from the languages of nineteenth-century im- 
migrants. In the case of conquest, the cultural loans which remain 
in the surviving upper language are chiefly place-names; witness, 
for example, American Indian place-names such as Massachusetts^ 
Wisconsin^ Michigan, Illinois, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Shd}oygan, Waukegan, Muskegon. It is interesting to see that 
where English in North America has superseded Dutch, French, 
or Spanish as a colonial language, the latter has left much the same 
traces as any other lower language. Thus, from Dutch we have 
cultural loan-words like cold-slaw, cookie, cruller, spree, scow, boss, 
and, especially, place-names, such as Schuylkill, Cotskill, Harlem, 
the Bowery. Place-names give valuable testimony of extinct lan- 
guages. Thus, a broad band of Celtic place-names stretches across 
Europe from Bohemia to England; Vienna, Paris, London are 
Celtic names. Slavic place-names cover eastern Germany: Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Breslau. 

On the other hand, if the lower language survives, it bears the 
marks of the struggle in the shape ^f copious borrowings. English, 
with its loan-words from Norman-French and its enormous layer 
of semi-leamed (Latin-French) vocabulary, is the classical instance 
of this. The Battle of Hastings, in 1066, marks the beginning. The 
first appearances of French words in written records of English fall 
predominantly into the period from 1250 to 1400; this means 
probably that the actual borrowing in each case occurred some 
decades earlier. Round 1300 the upper-class Englishman, whatever 
his descent, was either bilingual or had at least a good foreign- 
speaker’s command of French. The mass of the people spoke only 
J^glish. In 1362 the use of English was prescribed for law-courts; 
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in the same year Parliament was opened in English. The conflict 
between the two languages, lasting, say, from 1100 to 1360, seems 
not to have affected the phonetic or grammatical structure of Eng-* 
lish, except in the sense that a few phonemic features, such as the 
initials [v-, s-,^-],and many features of the morphologic system of 
French were kept in the borrowed forms. The lexical effect, 
however, was tremendous. English borrowed terms of government 
(stote, crovm^ reigrif power, country, people, prince, duke, duchese, 
peer, court), of law (J'^dge, jury, just, sue, plea, cause, accuse, crime, 
marry, prove, false, heir), of warfare {war, battle, arms, soldier, 
officer, navy, siege, danger, enemy, march, force, guard), of religion 
and morals (religion, virgin, angel, saint, preach, pray, rule, save, 
tempt, blame, order, nature, virtue, vice, science, grace, cruel, pity, 
mercy), of hunting and sport (leash, falcon, quarry, scent, track, 
sport, cards, dice, ace, suit, trump, partner), many terms of general 
cultural import (honor, glory, fine, noble, art, beauty, color, figure, 
paint, arch, tower, column, palace, castle), and terms relating to the 
household, such as servants might learn from master and mistress 
(chair, table, furniture, serve, soup, fruit, jelly, boil, fry, roast, toast ) ; 
in this last sphere we find the oft-cited contrast between the native 
English names of animals on the hoof (ox, calf, swine, sheep), and 
the French loan-word names for their flesh {beef, veal, pork, mutton). 
It is worth noting that our personal names are largely French, as 
John, James, Frances, Helen, including even those which ulti- 
mately are of Germanic origin, such as Richard, Roger, Henry, 

26. 3. The presence of loan- words in a wider semantic sphere 
than that of cultural novelties enables us to recognize a surviving 
lower language, and this recognition throws light not only upon 
historical situations, but also, thanks to the evidence of the loan- 
words themselves, upon the linguistic features of an ancient time. 
Much of our information about older stages of Germanic speech 
comes from loan-words in languages that once were under the 
domination of Germanic-spen,king tribes. 

Finnish, Lappish, and Esthonian contain hundreds of words 
that are plainly Germanic in origin, such as, Finnish kuningas 
‘king,' lammas ‘sheep,' rengas ‘ring,' niekla ‘needle,' napakaira 
‘auger,' pelto ‘field' (§ 18.6). These loan-words occur not only in 
such semantic spheres as political institutions, weapons, tools, and 
garments, but also in such as animals, plants, parts of the body, 
minerals, abstract relations, and adjective qualities. Since the 
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BGuttd^anges which have boouned in FiniuBh differ from those 
which have occurred in the Germanic languages, these loan-words 
supplement the results of the oomi>arative method, especially as 
the oldest of these borrowings must have been made round the 
beginning of the ChristianEhi, centuries before our earliest written 
records of Germanic speech. 

ha all the Slavic languages we find a set of Germanic loan-words 
that must have been taken, accordingly, into pre-Slavic. There is 
an older lajrer which resembles the Germanic loan-words in Fin- 
nidi, as, Old Bulgarian [kun^dsi] ‘prince’ < "'['kuninga-]. Old 
Bulgarian [xle:bu] ‘grain, bread’ < *['hlaiba-] (Gothic hlaifa 
‘bread,’ English loaf), Old Bohemian [neboze;z] ‘auger’ < "'['naba- 
gajza-]. A later stratum, which includes cultural terms of Greco- 
Roman origin, shows some specifically Gothic traits; to this layer 
belong terms like Old Bulgarian [kotilu] ‘kettle’ < '"['katilar]. 
Old Bulgarian [myto] ‘toU’ < *['mo:ta]. Old Bulgarian [tseisari] 
‘emperor’ < •['kaj8o:rja-] (§ 25.6), Old Bulgarian [usergdzi] ‘ear- 
ring’ < •('awsa-hringa-J. We infer that the earlier stratum is pre- 
Gothic and dates from the beginning of the Christian Era, and that 
the later stratum comes from the st^ of Gothic that is repre- 
sented in our written documents of the fourth century. 

. In what is known as the Great Migrations, Germanic tribes 
conquered various parts of the Roman Empire. At this time Latin 
already contained a number of old cultural loan-words from Ger- 
manic (§ 25.8) ; the new loans of the Migration Period can be 
distinguished, in part, either by their geographic distribution, or 
by formal characteristics that point to the dialect of the conquerors. 
Thus, the vowel of Italian elmo ['elmo] ‘helmet’ refiects an old 
[i], and the Germanic [e] of a word like '"['helmaz] (Old English' 
hdm) appears as [i] only in Gothic; the Goths ruled Italy in the 
sixth century. On the other hand, a layer of Germanic words with 
a consonant-shift like that of South German, represents the Lom- 
bard invasion and rule. Thus, Italian tattera ['tattera] ‘trash’ is 
presumably a loan from Gothic, but zaztera ['tsattsera] ‘long hair’ 
represents the Lombard form of the same Germanic word. Italian 
ricco ‘rich,’ elto ‘hilt,’ tuffare 'to plunge’ are similarly marked as 
loans from Lombard. 

The most extensive borrowing in Romanco from Germanic 
appears in French. Hie French borrowings from the Frankisb 
r^ers, beginning with the name of the country France, pervade 
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the vocabulary. Examples are FraoMdi *[helml ‘helmet’ > Old 
French heXme (modem heaume [o:m]); Frankidi *['falda-|Bto:li] 
‘folding-stool’ > Old Ftenoh faldestod (modsra iauteuU [fotceij]); 
Frankish *(bru:n] ‘brown’ > French brun; Frankish •[bla:wl 
‘blue’ > Ft^cb bleu; Frankish *['hatjan] ‘to hate’ > ^n<^ 
hair; Frankudi *['waidano:nl ‘to gain’ > Old French gaagnier 
(modem gagner; English gain from French). This last Example 
illustrates the fact that many of the French loan-words in Enj^sh 
are ultimately of Germanic origin. Thus, English ward is a native 
form and represents Old English ['weardjan]; the cognate Frankish 
*['wardo:n] appears in Frendi as garden [garde], whence English has 
borrowed guard. 

It is not surprising that personal names in the Romance lam 
guages are largely of Germanic origin, as French Louis, Charles, 
Henri, Robert, Roger, Richard, or Spanish Alfonso (presumably 

< Gothic *['lia6u-fun8l ‘eager for fray’), Adolfo (presumably 

< Gothic *['a6al-ulf8] ‘wolf of the land’). The uppeiHilass style 
of name-giving survives even when the upper language is otherwise 
extinct. 

Repeated domination may swamp a language with loan-words. 
Albanese is said to contain a ground-stock of only a few hundred 
native words; all the rest are dominance-loans from Latin, Ro- 
mance, Greek, Slavic, and Turkish. The European Gipsies speak 
an Indo-Aryan language: it seems that in their various abodes they 
have been sufficiently segregated to keep their language, but that 
this language figured always as a lower language and taker of 
loan-words. All the Gipsy dialects, in particular, contain loan- 
words from Greek. F. N. Finck defines German Gipsy simply as 
that dialect of the Gipsy language in which “any expression lacking 
in the vocabulary ’’ is replaced by a German word, as ['flikerwa: waj 
‘I patch’ from German Jftcftcn ‘to patch,' or ['Jtu:lo] ‘chair’ from 
German <SfuU. The infiectional system, however, is intact, and the 
phonetics apparently differ from those of German. 

The model of the upper language may affect even the gram- 
matical forms of the lower. The anglicisms, say, in the American 
German of immigrants, find many a parallel in the languages of 
dominated peoples; thtis, Ladin is said to have largely the ^mtax 
of the neighboring German, though the morphemes are Iiatin. 
In English we have not only Latin-French a^es, as in eatable, 
murderous, (§ 25.6), but also a few foreign features of phonetic 
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pattern, as in zoom^ jounce. * Non-distinctive traits of phonemes do 
not seem to be borrowed* When we observe the American of 
German parentage (whose English, at the same time, may show 
sortie German traits) using an American-English [1] or [r] in his 
German, we may account for this by saying thjCt German is for 
him a foreign language. 

With a change of political or cultural conditions, the speakers 
of the lower language may make an effort to cease and even to 
undo the borrowing. Thus, the Germans have waged a long and 
largely successful campaign against Latin-French loan-words, 
and the Slavic nations against German. In Bohemian one avoids 
even loan-translations; thus, [zanarfka] 'entry (as, in a ledger),' 
abstract of a verb meaning 'to carry in,' a loan-translation of Ger- 
man Eintragung 'a carrying in, an entry,' is being replaced by a 
genuinely native [za:pis] 'writing in, notation.' 

26 . 4 . Beside the normal conflict, with the upper language, if it 
survives, remaining intact, and the lower language, if it survives, 
bearing off a mass of loan-words and loan-translations, or even 
syntactic habits, we find a number of cases where something else 
must have occurred. Theoretically, there would seem to be many 
possibilities of an eccentric outcome. Aside from the mystic ver- 
sion of the substratum theory (§ 21.9), it seems possible that a 
large population, having imperfectly acquired an upper language, 
might perpetuate its version and even crowd out the more orig- 
inal type spoken by the upper class. On the other hand, we do not 
know the limit to which a lower language may be altered and yet 
survive. Finally, it is conceivable that a conflict might end in the 
survival of a mixture so evenly balanced that the historian could 
not decide which phase to regard as the main stock of habit and 
which as the borrowed admixture. However, we do not know 
which of these or of other imaginable complications have ac- 
tually occurred, and no one, apparently, has succeeded in explain- 
ing the concrete cases of aberrant mixture. 

From the end of the eighth century on, Danish and Norwegian 
Vikings raided and settled in England; from 1013 to 1042 England 
was ruled by Danish kings. The Scandinavian elements in Eng- 
lish, however, do not conform to the type which an upper lan- 
guage leaves behind. They are restricted to the intimate part of 
the vocabulary: egg, sky, oar, skin, gate, huU, bait, skirt, fellow, 
husband, sister, law, wrong, loose, low, meek, weak, give, take, call 
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castf hit. The adverb and conjunction though is Scandinavian, 
and so are the pronoun forms they, their, them; the native form 
[ip], as in 7 saw 'em ( < Old English him, dative plural), is now 
treated as an unstressed variant of the loan-form them. Scandi- 
navian place-names abound in northern England. We do not know 
what circumstances led to this peculiar result. The languages at 
the time of contact were in all likelihood mutually intelligible. 
Perhaps their relation as to number of speakers and as to domi- 
nance differed in different localities and shifted variously in the 
course of time. 

Most instances of aberrant borrowing look as though an upper 
language had been affected by a lower. The clearest case is that 
of Chilean Spanish. In Chile, the prowess of the natives led to 
an unusually great influx of Spanish soldiers, who settled in the 
country and married native women. In contrast with the rest of 
Latin America, Chile has lost its Indian languages and speaks 
only Spanish, and this Spanish differs phonetically from the Span- 
ish that is spoken (by the domintot upper class) in the rest of 
Spanish America. The differences run in the direction of the in- 
digenous languages that were replaced by Spanish; it has been 
surmised that the children of the first mixed marriages acquired 
the phonetic imperfections of their mothers. 

Some features of the normal type of the Romance languages 
have been explained as reflections of the languages that were 
superseded by Latin. It would have to be shown that the features 
in question actually date from the time when speakers of the ear- 
lier languages, having imperfectly acquired Latin, transmitted 
it in this shape to their children. If this were granted, we should 
have to suppose that the official and colonizing class of native 
Latin-speakers was not large enough to provide an ever-present 
model, such as would have led to the leveling^out of these imper- 
fections. Actually, the peculiar traits of the Romance languages 
appear at so late a date that this explanation seems improbable, 
unless one resorts to the mystical (atavistic) version of the sub- 
stratum theory (§21.9). 

Indo-Aryan speech must have been brought into India by a 
relatively small group of invaders and imposed, in a long pro- 
gression of dominance, by a ruling caste. Some, at least, of the 
languages which were superseded must have been kin to the pres- 
ent-day non-Aryan linguistic stocks of India. The principal one 
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of these stocks, Dravidian,‘uses a domal series of stops (t, d, n] 
alongside the dental [t, d, n]; among the Indo-European lan- 
guages, only the Jndo-Aryan have the two series, and in their his- 
tory the domals have become more numerous in the course of time. 
The Indo-Aryan languages exhibit also an ancient confusion of 
[1] and [r] which has been explained as due to substrata that pos- 
sessed only one or neither of these sounds. The noun-declension 
of later Indo-Aiyan shows a re-formation, by which the same 
case-endings are added to distinct stems for the singular and plural, 
os in Dravidian; this replaced the characteristic Indo-European 
habit of different sots of case-endings, as the sole distinction be- 
tween singular and plural, added to one and the same stem. 

In Slavic, especially in Russian and Polish, the impersonal 
and partitive constructions closely parallel the Finnish habit. 
The languages of the Balkan peninsula show various resemblances, 
although they represent four branches of Indo-European: Greek, 
Albanese, Slavic (Bulgarian, Serbian), and Latin (Roumanian). 
Thus, Albanese, Bulgarian, and Roumanian, all use a definite ar- 
ticle that is placed after the noun; the Balkan languages generally 
lack an infinitive. In other parts of the world, too, we find pho- 
netic or grammatical features prevailing in unrelated languages. 
This is the case with some phonetic features in the Caucasus, 
which are common both to the several non-Indo-European stocks 
and to Armenian and to the Iranian Ossete. On the Northwest 
Coast of North America, phonetic and morphologic peculiarities 
appear in similar extensions. Thus, Quilleute, Kwakiutl, and 
Tsimshian all have different articles for common nouns and for 
names, and distinguish between visibility and invisibility in de- 
monstrative pronouns; the latter peculiarity appears also in the 
neighboring Chinook and Salish dialects, but not in those of the 
interior. The suggestion has been made that different tribes cap- 
tured women from one another, who transmitted their speech, 
with traces of their native idiom, to the next generation. 

Where we can observe the historical process, we occasionally 
find phonetic and grammatical habits passing from language to 
language without actual dominance. In the modem period the 
uvular-trill [r] has spread over large parts of western Europe as 
a replacement of the tongue-tip [r]; today, in France and in the 
Dutch-German area the former is citified and the latter rustic or 
old-fashioned. At the end of the Middle Ages, large parts of the 
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English, Dutch, and German areas, including the socially favored 
dialects, diphthongized the long hi^ vowels. The rise of the ar- 
ticles and of phrasal verb-forms consisting of 'haye,' ‘be,' or ‘be- 
come’ plus past participle, in perfectic and passive values, to<rfc 
place in both the Latin and the Germanic areas during the early 
Middle Ages. 

26. 6. There remains a type of aberrant borrowing in which we 
have at least the assurance that an upper language has been modi- 
fied, though the details of the process are no less obscure. 

The English (now largely American) Gipsies have lost their 
language and speak a phonetically and grammatically normal 
variety of sub-standard English; among themselves, however, 
they use anywhere from a few dozen to several hundred words of 
the old Gipsy language. These words are spoken with English pho- 
nemes and English inflection and syntax. They are terms for the 
very commonest things, and include grammatical words, such as 
pronouns. They are used interchangeably with the English equiv- 
alents. Older recordings show grCat numbers of these words; 
apparently a long speech could be made almost entirely in Gipsy 
words with English phonetics and grammar. Modem examples 
are: [»racndi] ‘I,’ [fledi] ‘you,’ [sd:! ‘all,’ [kejk] ‘not,’ [pAnJ ‘say,’ 
[igrajo] ‘horse,’ [aj *dow nt *ka:m tu idik o •mu/ o-*^um9ron o •gruvn] 
‘I don’t like to see a man a-kissin’ a cow.’ Occasionally one hears 
a Gipsy inflection, such as [•rukja], plural of [ruk] ‘tree.’ The 
phonetics and grammar of the Gipsy words mark them unmistak- 
ably as borrowings by native speakers of English from a foreign 
language. Presumably they passed from native speakers of the 
Gipsy language, or from bilinguals, into the English of their chil- 
dren or other persons for whom Gipsy was no longer a native 
language. It is remarkable, however, that speakers of the latter 
sort should have interlarded their English with borrowings from 
the senescent lower language. Under the general circumstances 
of segregation, these borrowings had perhaps a facetious value; 
certainly they had the merit of making one’s speech unintelli- 
gible to outsiders. Americans of non-English parentage who do 
not speak their parents’ language, sometimes, by way of jest, 
use words of this language, speaking them with English sounds 
and inflections. Thus, German-Americans will occasionally use 
forms like [Jwits] ‘to sweat’ (from Grerman schwitzen), or [kla^ 
^to gossip’ (from German klatscken). This trick seems to be com- 
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rnonest among Jews, who* live under a measure of segregation, 
and the borrowings, moreover, are to a large extent the very words 
which in German also ai^ peculiarly Jewish, namely, semi-learned 
words of literary Hebrew origin, such as ['ganef] 'thief,' [goj] 
'gentile,' [me'Juga] 'crazy,' [me'zuma] 'money,' or dialect-forms 
of Judeo-German, such as ['nebbc] 'poor fellow' ( < Middle High 
German [*n eb ix] 'may I not have the like'). It seems likely that 
the Gipsy forms in English represent merely an extension of this 
habit under conditions that made it especially useful. 

Speakers of a lower language may make so little progress in 
learning the dominant speech, that the masters, in communi- 
cating with them resort to "baby-talk." This "baby-talk" is 
the masters' imitation of the subjects' incorrect speech. There 
is reason to believe that it is by no means an exact imitation, and 
that some of its features are based not upon the subjects' mis- 
takes but upon grammatical relations that exist within the upper 
language itself. The subjects, in turn, deprived of the correct 
model, can do no better now than to acquire the simplified "baby- 
talk" version of the upper language. The result may be a con- 
ventionalized jargon. During the colonization of the last few 
centuries, Europeans have repeatedly given jargonized versions 
of their language to slaves and tributary peoples. Portuguese 
jargons are found at various places in Africa, India, and the Far 
East; French jargons exist in Mauritius and in Annam; a Spanish 
jargon was formerly spoken in the Philippines; English jargons 
are spoken in the western islands of the South Seas (here known 
as Beach-lorMar), in Chinese ports {Pidgin English) , and in Si- 
erra Leone and Liberia. Unfortunately, these jargons have not 
been well recorded. Examples from Beach-la-Mar are: 

Whol for you 'put diss helonga master in fire? Him cost plenty 
money and that fellow kai-kai him, ‘Why did you put the master's 
dishes into the fire? They cost a lot of money and it has destroyed 
them' — spoken to a cook who had put silverware into the oven. 

What for you mpe hands helonga you on clothes helonga essep- 
poon? ‘Why did you wipe your hands on the napkin?' 

Kai-kai he finish? ‘Is dinner ready?' 

You not like soup? He plenty good kai^kai, ‘ Don't you like the 
soup? It's very good.’ 

What man you give him stick? 'To whom did you give the stick?' 

Me savey go. 'I can go there,’ 
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In spite of the poor recording, we may perhaps reconstruct the 
creation of speech-forms likb these. The basis is the foreigner's 
desperate attempt at English. Then comes the English-speaker's 
contemptuous imitation of this, which he tries in the hope of 
making himself understood. This stage is represented, for instance, 
by the lingo which the American, in slumming or when traveling 
abroad, substitutes for English, to make the foreigner understand. 
In our examples we notice, especially, that the English-speaker 
introduces such foreign words as he has managed to learn (kai^ 
kai *eat' from some Polynesian language), and that he does not 
discriminate between foreign languages {savey ^know,' from Span- 
ish, figures in all English jargons). The third layer of alteration 
is due to the foreigner's in^pcrfect reproduction of the English- 
speaker's simplified talk, and will differ according to the phonetic 
and grammatical habit of the foreigner's language. Even the 
poor orthography of our examples shows us substitution of [s] 
for [J] in dish and failure to use final [q], in belonga, and initial 
[sp], in ess^ppoon for spoon, 

A jargon may pass into general commercial use between persons 
of various nationality; we then call it a lingua franca^ using a term 
which seems to have been applied to an Italian jargon in the eastern 
Mediterranean region in the early modern period. Pidgin English, 
for instance, is used quite generally in commerce between Chinese 
and Europeans of other than English speech. In Washington and 
Oregon, Indians of various tribes, as well as French and English- 
speaking traders, formerly used a lingua franca known as “Chinook 
Jargon,” which was based, strangely enough, on a jargonized form 
of the Chinook language, with admixtures from other Indian 
languages and from English. 

It is important to keep in view the fact, often neglected, that a 
jargon or a lingua franca is nobody's native language but only a 
compromise between a foreign speaker's version of a language and 
a native speaker's version of the foreign speaker's version, and so 
on, in which each party imperfectly reproduces the other's repro- 
duction. In many cases the jargon or lingua franca dies out, like 
Chinook Jargon, without ever becoming native to any group of 
speakers. 

In some cases, however, a subject group gives up its native 
language in favor of a jargon. This happens especially when the 
subject group is made up of persons from different speech-oom- 
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munities, who can communicate among themselves only by means 
of the jargon. This was the case, presumably, among Negro slaves 
in many parts of America. When the jargon has become the on^ 
language of the subject group, it is a creolized language. The creo- 
liaed language has the status of an inferior dialect of the masters' 
speech. It is subject to constant leveling-out and improvement m 
the direction of the latter. The various types of “Negro dialect’’ 
which we observe in the United States show us some of the last 
stages of this leveling. With an improvement of social conditions, 
this leveling is accelerated; the result is a caste-dialect whose 
speakers, so far as linguistic factors are concerned, have no more 
difficulty than other sub-standard speakers in acquiring the stand- 
ard language. 

It is a question whether during this process the dialect that is 
being dc-creolized may not influence the speech of the community 
— whether the creolized English of the southern slaves, for in- 
stance, may not have influenced local types of sub-standard or 
even of standard English. The Dutch of ^uth Africa, known as 
Afrikaans, shows some features that remind one of creolized lan- 
guages — such, for instance, as extreme inflectional simplification. 
Since it is spoken by the whole community, one would have to 
suppose that the Dutch settlers developed a jargonized form of 
Dutch in communication with native Africans, and that this 
jargon, through the medium of native servants (especially, of 
nurses) then influenced the language of the masters. 

In the very unusual case where the subject group, after losing 
its native language or languages and speaking only a creolized 
language, is removed from the dominance of the model language, 
the creolized language escapes assimilation and embarks upon an 
independent career. A few such cases have been observed. Thus, 
the descendants of runaway slaves who settled on the island of 
San Tbom4 off the coast of West Africa, spoke a creolized Portu- 
guese. A creolized Dutch was long spoken on the Virgin Islands. 
Two creolized forms of English are spoken in Suriname (Dutch 
Guiana). One of these, known as Ningre Tango or taki-taki, is 
spoken by the descendants of slaves along the coast. The other, 
more divergent from ordinary types of English, is known as Jeu^■ 
Tango; it is spoken by the Bush Negroes on the Saramakka River, 
descendants of e^ves who won their fiberty in the eighteenth 
century by rebellion and flight. It owes its name to the fact that 
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some of daves were owned by Portuguese Jews. The remark* 
able feature of Bush-Negro English is its extreme adaptation to the 
phonetics and structure of West African languages, and the reten- 
tion of much West African vocabulary: if the slaves still spoke w 
African language, it is a puzzle why they should have abandoned it 
in favor of Englidi jargon. 

The following examples of ^ingre-Tongo are taken from texts 
recorded by M. J. Herskovits: 

['kom na 'ini:-8ej. mi: se 'gi: ju wan 'sani: fo: ju: de 'njam.] 
*Come inside. I shall give you something to eat.’ 

[a 'taki: , 'gran 'taggi: fo: ’ju:] 'He said, “Thank you very 
much.” ' 

(mi: 'njam mi: 'here ’furu.] *I have eaten my belly full.’ 

In the first of the following Bush-Negro English proverbs, kindly 
supplied by Professor Herskovits, the tones are indicated by 
numbers: ‘rising, ‘level, ‘falling, and by combinations of numbers, 
such as “rising then falling, “level then falling, and so on. 

[fu“ kri“ ki“ a“‘ tag“ hog* wi*‘] ‘full creek not stand uproot 
weeds,’ that is, ‘A full creek doesn’t uproot any weeds’ — said 
when a person boasts of what he is going to accomplish. 

[efi: ju: sei: ju: hcdc, te ju: baj hati:, pe ju: poti: eg] ‘If you sell 
your head, then you buy W, where you put him?’ that is, ‘If you 
sell your head to buy a hat, where will you put it?’ 

[pi:ki; ma^aw faa g3 paw] ‘Small axe fell great stick,’ that is, 
‘ A small axe can cut down a large tree.’ 
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DIALECT BORROWING 

27. 1. The infant begins by acquiring the speech-habits of the 
people who take care of him. He gets most of his habits from some 
one person, usually from his mother, but he does not reproduce this 
person’s speech exactly, because he takes some forms from other 
persons. It is a matter of dispute whether any permanent habits, 
in the normal case, arise as mere inaccuracies of imitation. Later 
on, the child acquires speech-forms from more people; children are 
especially imitative in their first contacts outside the immediate 
family circle. As time goes on, the range of imitated persons be- 
comes wider; throughout his life, the speaker continues to adopt 
speech-habits from his fellows. At any moment, his language is a 
unique composite of habits acquired from various people. 

Very often whole groups of speakers agree in adopting or favoring 
or disfavoring a speech-form. Within an age-group, an occupational 
group, or a neighborhood group, a turn of speech will pass from 
person to person. The borrowing of speech-habits within a com- 
munity is largely one-sided; the speaker adopts new forms and 
favoritisms from some people more than from others. In any 
group, some persons receive more imitation than others; they are 
the leaders in power and prestige. Vaguely defined as they are, the 
different groups make similarly one-sided adoptions. Every person 
belongs to more than one minor speech-group; a group is influ- 
enced by the persons who, along some other line of division, belong 
to a dominant class. Among his occupational companions, for 
example, a speaker will imitate those whom he believes to have the 
highest ‘‘social” standing. To take the extreme case, when a 
speaker comes in contact with persons who enjoy much greater 
prestige, he eagerly imitates not only their general conduct, but 
also their speech. Here the direction of leveling is most plainly 
apparent. The humble person is not imitated ; the lord or leader is 
a model to most of those who hear him. In conversation with him, 
the common man avoids giving offense or cause for ridicule; he 
suppresses such of his habits as might seem peculiar, and tries to 
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ingratiate himself by talking as he heats. Having conversed with 
the great, he himself may become a model in his own group for 
those who have not had that privilege. Every speaker is a mediator 
between various groups. 

The adjustments are largely minute and consist in the favoring 
of speech-forms more often than in the adoption of wholly new ones. 
A great deal of adjustment probably concerns non-distinctive 
variants of sound. On the other hand, when rival forms enjoy 
something like equality, the choice may be actually discussed: a 
speaker deliberates whether he will say I or iVa me, or speak 
either, neither with [ij] or with [aj]. In our community, with its 
tradition about the correctness’^ of speech-forms, the speaker 
asks “Which form is better?” instead of asking “With which 
persons shall I agree in speech?” In the main, however, the process 
does not rise to the level of discussion. 

Every speaker, and, on a larger scale, every local or social group, 
acts as an imitator and as a model — as an agent in the leveling 
process. No person and no group acts always in one or the other 
capacity, but the privileged castes and the central and dominating 
communities act more often as models, and the humblest classes 
and most remote localities more often as imitators. 

27. 2. The important historical process in this leveling is the 
growth of central speech-forms that spread over wider and wider 
areas. Suppose, for instance, that in a locally differentiated area, 
some one town, thanks to personalities that live in it or thanks 
to a favorable topographic situation, becomes the seat of a re- 
current religious rite or political gathering or market. The in- 
habitants of the villages round about now resort at intervals 
to this central town. On these visits they learn to avoid the strik- 
ingly divergent forms of their domestic speech, replacing them 
by forms that do not call forth misunderstanding or mockery. 
These favored speech-forms will be such as are current in all or 
most of the local groups; if no one form is predominant, the choice 
will fall usually upon the form that is used in the central town. 
When the villager goes home, he continues to use one or another 
of these new locutions, and his neighbors will imitate it, both be- 
cause they know its source and because the speaker who has visited 
the central town has gained in prestige at home. At second, third, 
and later hand, these locutions may pass to still more remote 
persons and places. The central town becomes a speechrcenier^ 
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whoee forms of speech, when there is not too much weight against 
them, become the “ better” forms for a whole area of the surround- 
ing country. 

As commerce and social organization improve, this process 
repeats itself on a larger and larger scale. Each center is imitated 
over a certain area. A new concentration of political power ele- 
vates some of these centers to a hi^er rank; the lesser centers 
themselves now imitate this main center, and continue to spread 
both its forms and their own over their petty spheres. This de- 
velopment took place in the Middle Agee in Europe. At the end 
of the medieval period, countrira like England, France, and 
Germany contained a number of provincial speech-centers, though 
even by that time, in England and in France, the capital city 
was taking the rank of a supreme speech-center for the whole area. 
These levelings, where they occurred on a large scale, are reflected 
in the great isogloss-bundles that mark the conflict of cultural 
systems, such as the bundles which separate Low German and 
High German or Northern and Southern I^ench. The lesser provin- 
cial and parochial levelings appear as minor isc^losses; thus, we saw 
that the boundaries of the petty states along the lower Rhine 
that were swamped by the French invasion of 1789 are reflected 
in lesser isogloss-bundles of today. All this would be plainer, 
were it not for the frequent shifting both of political boundaries 
and of the relative influence of centers. The most variable 
factor, however, is the difference between the speech-forms 
themselves, since some will spread more vigorously than others, 
either for semantic reasons or, less often, for reasons of formal 
structure. 

A similarity of speech in a district of any size may date from 
the time when the speech-community first spread over this dis- 
trict. The word h<mse, for example, spread over England with the 
entrance of the English language, at the time of the Saxon con- 
quest. It then had the form [hu:s], and in the northern dialects 
which still speak so, the modem form may be a direct continoar 
tion of the old form. 

In very many instanj^s, however, we know that a uniformity 
does not date from the time of settlement. Thus, we know that 
the diphthong [aw] in house, mortse, etc., arose from older [u:] long 
after the settlement of England. In these cases, older students 
took for granted a uniform linguistic change over a large area. 
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supposing, for instance, that a large part of the English area made 
a phonetic change of [u:] to [aw]. At present, we believe rather 
that the actual change occurred among a relatiyely small group 
of speakers, and that after this, the new form spread by linguistic 
borrowing over the large area. We are led to this opinion by the 
fact that isoglossos for parallel forms do not coincide. A diver* 
gence like that of the isoglosscs of the vowels in mouse and house 
in the Netherlands (§ 19.4) fits into our classification of linguistic 
borrowing, but not into our classification of phonetic change. Some 
students see in this a reason for giving up our classifications, and 
insist that a '^phonetic change’’ spreads in this irregular fashion. 
This statement, however, is inconsistent with the original applica- 
tion of the term “phonetic change” to phonemic parallelism in 
cognate speech-forms (§ 20.4). Accordingly, we should have to 
devise a new classification or else to find some way of reconciling 
the two kinds of phenomena that are included in the new use of 
the term “phonetic change” — and no one has even attempted to 
do either of these things. The method which distinguishes be- 
tween a uniform phonetic change arfd the spread by borrowing of 
resultant variants, is the only formula that has so far been de- 
vised to fit the facts. 

Even when a uniform feature could represent the type that 
was imported in the original settlement, we may find upon closer 
investigation that this feature has merely overlaid an older di- 
versity. This may be disclosed by isolated relic forms (§ 19.5), 
or by the characteristic phenomenon of hyper-forms. Of these, 
Gamillscheg gives a beautiful example. In the Ladin of the Dolo- 
mite Mountains, Latin [wi-j has become [u-j: a Latin [wi'kirnum] 

‘ neighbour/ for instance, appears as [u3ip]. In one corner of this 
district, however, the Rau Valley, this change apparently did 
not take place : Latin fwi-] is represented by [vi-], as in [vijin] 
‘neighbour.’ However, there is a queer discrepancy. The Latin 
type [awikellum] ‘bird,’ which appears in Italian as [ut*^sllo] 
and in the Ladin of the Dolomites as [u^el], and did not have ini- 
tial [wi-], has in the Rau valley the form [vi^el] ‘bird.’ If the Rau 
valley had really preserved Latin [wi-] as [vi-], the form [vi^el] 
‘bird’ would be inexplicable. It can be understood only if we sup- 
pose that the Rau dialect, like the other Dolomite dialects, changed 
[wi-] to [u-], and afterwards took to borrowing the more urbane 
Italian [vi-] as a replacement for the native [u-]. In domg this, 
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the Rail speakers went too •far, and substituted [vi-] for [u-] even 
in the word *[u^el] ‘bird,* where Italian has [u-] and not [vi-]. 

An isogloss tells us only that there has occurred somewhere and 
at some time a sound-change, an analogic-semantic change, or a 
cultural loan, but the isogloss does not tell us where or when this 
change occurred. The form which resulted from the change w^as 
spread abroad and perhaps pushed back, we know not with what 
vicissitudes, in a process of dialect borrowing whose outcome is 
represented by the isogloss. The present area of a form may even 
fail to include the point at which this form originated. It is a very 
naive error to mistake isoglosses for the limits of simple linguis- 
tic changes. The results of dialect geography tell us of linguistic 
borrowing. 

27. 3. If the geographic domain of a linguistic form is due to 
borrowing, wo face the problem of determining who made the 
original change. A cultural loan or an analogic-semantic innova* 
tion may be due to a single speaker; more often, doubtless, it is 
made mdep>endently by more than one. Perhaps the same is 
true of the non-distinctive deviations which ultimately lead to 
a sound-change, but this matter is more obscure, since the actual, 
linguistically observable change is here the result of a cumula- 
tion of minute variants. The speaker who favors or exaggerates 
some acoustic variant, as well as the speaker w^ho adopts such a 
variant, has merely altered a non-distinctive feature. By the time 
a succession of such favorings has resulted in a change of phone- 
mic structure, the borrowing process has doubtless long been at 
work. There must have been a time, for instance, when some parts 
of the American English spe^ech-community favored the lower and 
less rounded variants of the vowel in words like hot^ cod^ bother. 
It is useless to ask what person or set of persons first favored these 
variants; we must suppose only that he or they enjoyed prestige 
within some group of speakers, and that this group, in turn, in- 
fluenced other groups, and so on, in the manner of widening cir- 
cles: the new variants were fortunate enough through some time 
and in repeated situations, to belong to the more dominant speak- 
ers and groups. This favoring went on until, over a large part of 
the area, and doubtless not everywhere at the same time, the vowel 
of hot, cod, bother coincided with that of far, palm, father. Only 
at this moment could an observer say that a sound-change had 
occurred; by this time, however, the distribution of the variants 
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among speakers, groups, and localities, was a result of borrowing. 
The moment of the coincidence of the two former phonemes into 
one could not be determined; doubtless even one speaker might 
at one time make a difference and at another time speak the two 
alike. By the time a sound-change becomes observable, its effect 
has been distributed by the leveling process that goes on within 
each community. 

The linguist’s classification of changes into the three great 
t 3 Tpes of phonetic change, analogic-semantic change, and borrow- 
ing, is a classification of facts which result from minute and com- 
plicated processes. The processes themselves largely escape our 
observation; we have only the assurance that a simple statement 
of their results will bear some relation to the factors that created 
these results. 

Since every speaker acts as an intermedidry between the groups 
to which he belongs, differences of speech within a dialect area 
are due merely to a lack of mediatory speakers. The influence of a 
speech-center will cause a speech-form to spread in any direction 
until, at some line of weakness in the density of communication, 
it ceases to find adopters. Different speech-forms, with differ- 
ent semantic values, different formal qualifications, and different- 
rival forms to conquer, will spread at different speeds and over 
different distances. The advance of the new form may be stopped, 
moreover, by the advance of a rival form from a neighboring 
speech-center, or, perhaps, merely by the fact that a neighboring 
speech-center uses an unchanged form. 

One other possible source of differentiation must be reckoMd 
with: absorption of a foreign area, whose inhabitants speak ihw 
new language with peculiar traits. We have seen (§ 26.4) that this 
is entirely problematic, since no certain example has been found. 
For the most part, then, differentiation within a dialect area is 
merely a result of imperfect leveling. 

27. 4. Increases in the area and intensity of unification are due 
to a number of factors which we sum up by saying that the eco- 
nomic and poUtical units grow larger and that the means 
munication improve. We know little" about the details of 
process of centralization, because our evidence consists almost en- 
tirely of written documents, and written documents are in this 
matter especially misleading; to begin with, they are in urope 
mostly couched in Latin and not in the language of the country. 
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In the non-Latin (vernacular) records of the EJnglish and Datoh- 
German areas, we find at the outset, — tiiat is, from the eighth 
century on, — provincial dialects. Internal evidence shows that 
even these have arisen through some degree of unification, but 
we do not know how much of this unification existed in actual 
speech. In the later Middle Ages we find beginnings of greater cen^ 
tndization. In the Dutch-German area, especially, we find three 
fairly uniform types of language: a Flemish (“Middle Dutch”) 
type, a decidedly uniform North German (“ Middle Low German ”) 
type in the Hanseatic area, and a South German (“Middle High 
Geiman”) type in the aristocratic literature of the southern 
states. The language of these documents is fairly uniform over 
wide geographic areas. In some respects, we can see how local 
peculiarities are excluded. The North German type is based pre- 
dominantly on the speech of the city of Lfibeck. The souttem 
type strikes a kind of average between provincial dialects, ex- 
cluding some of the localisms that appear in present-day dialect. 
In old Germanic the personal pimiouns had separate forms for 
the dual and plural numbers; in general, the distinction was re- 
moved by an extension of the plural forms to the case where only 
two persons were involved, but in some regions the old dual forms 
were extended to plural ,use. In most of the German area the old 
plural forms. Middle High German ir 'ye' (dative iu; accusative 
tuch), survived, but certain districts, notably Bavaria and Aus- 
tria, took the second alternative: the modem local dialects use 
the old dual form esa ‘ye’ (dative and accusative enk). Now, our 
Middle High German documents from the latter region scarcely 
ever show us these provincial forms, but write only the gener- 
ally German ir ‘ye.’ On the other hand, careful study of a text 
will usually show in what part of southern Germany it originated, 
because many details had not been standardized. Poets’ rimes, 
especially, conform, on the one hand, to certain conventions, 
but, on the other hand, betray each poet’s provincial phonetics. 
It is remarkable that at the beginning of the modem period, in 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, this South German 
oonvmition had broken down and our documents are again de- 
cidedly provincial, until the emning of the modem nationiJ stand- 
ard language. 

The modem standard languagces, which prevail within the 
bounds of an entire nation, supersede the provincial types. These 
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standard languages become more and* more uniform as time goo^ 
on* In most instances they have grown out of the provincial type 
that prevailed in the upper cla^ of the urban center that became 
the capital of the unified nation; modem standard English is based 
on the London tsrpe, and modem standard French on that of 
Paris. In ot|ier instances even the center of origin is obscure. 
Modem standard German is not based on any one provincial dia- 
lect, but seems to have crystallized out of an official and commer- 
cial type of speech that developed in the eastern frontier region. 
It was not created, but only helped toward supremacy, by Luther's 
use in his Bible-translation. This origin is reflected in the fact 
that the documents of standard German until well into the eight- 
eenth century are far less uniform and show many more provin- 
cial traits than do those of English or French; the same can be 
said of the standard language as it is spoken today. 

The modem state, then, possesses a standard language, which 
is used in all oflSicial discourse, in churches and schools, and in all 
written notation. As soon as a speech-group attains or seeks 
political independence, or even asserts its cultural peculiarity, it 
works at setting up a standard language. Thus, the Serbo-Croa- 
tians, emerging from Turkish rule, possessed no standard language; 
a scholar, Vuk Stefanovich Karadjich (1787-1864) made one on 
the basis of his local dialect, writing a grammar and lexicon. Bo- 
hemia, governed from German-speaking centers, had nevertheless 
developed something like a standard language at the time of the 
Reformation. The ^eat reformer, Jan Hus (1369-1415), in par- 
ticular, had devised an excellent system of spelling. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries this movement died down, but, 
with the national revival at the end of this period, a new standard 
language, based on the old, was created largely by the efforts of a 
philologian, Josef Dobrowsky (1753-1829). Within the memory of 
persons now living, the Lithuanian standard language, today 
official and fully current in the confines of its nation, arose from 
out of a welter of local dialects. Groups that have not gained 
political independence, such as the Slovaks, the Catalans, and the 
Frisians, have developed standard languages.^ The case of Norway 
is especially interesting. For some centuries Norway belonged 
politically to Denmark and *used standard Danish as its national 
language. The latter was similar enough to Norwegian speech- 
forms to make thia possible for persons who got school training. 
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The Norwegians modified their standard Danish in the direction cS 
Norwegian speech-forms. This Dano-Norwegian Rikmaal (‘na- 
tional language'), became the native speech of the educated upper 
class; for the uneducated majority, who spoke local dialects, it 
was almost a foreign language, even though after the political 
seiuration from Denmark in 1813, it was more and more assim- 
ilated to the general type of the native dialects. In the 1840’s a 
language-student, Ivar Aasen (1813-1896) constructed a standard 
language on the basis of Norwegian local dialects and proposed its 
adoption in place of Dano-Norwegian. With many changes and 
variations, this new standard language, known as Landmaal 
(‘native language’), has been widely adopted, so that Norway has 
today two officially recognized standard languages. The advocates 
of the two are often in earnest conflict; the two standard languages, 
by concessions on either side, are growing more and more alike. 

27. 6. The details of the rise of the great standard languages, 
such as standard English, are not known, because written sources 
do not give us a close enough picture. In its early stages, as a local 
dialect and later as a provincial type, the speech which latw 
became a standard language, may have borrowed widely. Even 
after that, before its supremacy has been decided, it is subject to 
infiltration of outside forms. The native London development of 
Old English [y] is probably [i], as in fill, kiss, sin, hill, bridge; the 
[o] which appears in bundle, thrush, seems to represent a West-of- 
England type, and the [e] in knell, merry an eastern type. In bury 
('berij, the spelling implies the western development, but the 
actual pronunciation has the eastern [e]; in busy ['bizi] the spelling 
is western, but the actual spoken form indigenous. The foreign 
[o] and [e] must have come at a very early time into the official 
London speech. The change of old [er] into [oi], as in heart, parson, 
far, dark, ’varsity, or clerk in British pronunciation (contrasting 
with the development in earth, learn, person, university, or derk 
in American pronunciation) seems to have been provincial; the 
[a:]- forms filtered into upper-class London speech, from the four^ 
teenth century on. Chaucer uses -th as the third-person singular 
present-tense ending of verbs {hath, giveth, etc.); our [-iz, -z, -s] 
ending was provincial (northern) until well into the sixteenth 
century. Especially the East Midlands influenced London English 
during the early centuries of the latter’s pre-eminence. In later 
times, the standard language borrows from other dialects only 
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technical terms, such as mt, vixen (§*19.1), or laird, cairn (from 
Scotch), or else facetiously, as in hoss, cuss as jesting^forms for 
horse, curse; here bass (‘species of fish') for *ber^se, (Old English 
bears) represents a more serious borrowing of earlier date. 

The standard language influences the surrounding dialects at 
wider range and more pervasively as it gains in prestige. It 
affects especially provincial centers and, through them, their 
satellite dialects. This action is relatively slow. We have seen 
that a feature of the standard language may reach outlying dialects 
long after it has been superseded at home (§ 19.4). In the imme- 
diate surroundings of the capital, the standard language acts very 
strongly; the neighboring dialects may be so permeated with 
standard forms as to lose all their individuality. We are told that 
within thirty miles of London there is no speech-form that could 
be described as local dialect. 

The standard language takes speakers from the provincial and 
local dialects. The humblest people make no pretense at acquiring 
it, but with the spread of prosperity and education, it becomes 
familiar to a larger and larger stratum. In western European 
countries today most people possess at least a good smattering of 
the standard language. The person who rises in the world speaks 
it as his adult language and transmits only it to his children: it 
comes to be the native dialect of a growing upper layer of the 
population. 

Both in the gradual assimilation of lesser dialects and in the 
conversion of individuals and families to standard speech, the 
result is usually imperfect and is to be described as sub-standard or, 
in the favorable case, as provincially colored standard (§ 3.5). 
The evaluation of these types varies in different countries: in 
England they are counted inferior and their speakers are driven 
toward a more rigid standardization, but in the United States or 
in Germany, where the standard language belongs to no one local 
group, the standard is less rigid and a vaguely-defined range of 
varieties enjoys equal prestige. The English which the first settlers 
brought to America consisted, apparently, of provincialized types 
of the standard language and of sub-standard, rather than of local 
dialects. The characteristic features of sub-standard American 
English seem to be general features of dialectal and sub-standard 
British English, rather than importations from any special British 
local dialects. 
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27. 6. The study of written records tells us little about the 
centralization of speech and the rise of standard languages, not 
only because the. conventions of writing develop to a large extent 
indepc'ndently of actual speech, but also because they are more 
rapidly standardized and then actually influence the standardizing 
of speech. We have seen that even the early written notations of a 
language tend to use uniform graphs which soon become traditional 
(1 17.7). The spellings of medieval manuscripts seem very diverse 
to the modern student, yet closer inspection shows thkt they are 
largely conventional. At the end of the Middle Ages, as the use of 
writing increases, the provincial types of orthography become more 
and more fixed. After the invention of printing and with the 
spread of literacy, the convention grows both more unified and 
more rigid; at last come grammars and dictionaries whose teachings 
supplerneni the example that everyone has before him in the shape 
of printed books. Schooling becomes more common, and insists 
upon conventional style. 

This development conceals from us the actual centralization of 
the spoken language. The historian has to deal constantly with 
two opposite possibilities. The written convention, at bottom, 
reflects the forms that have prestige in actual speech; on the other 
hand, it conventionalizes much more rapidly and affects the pres- 
tige of rival spoken forms. The decisive events occur in the spoken 
language, yet the written style, once it has seized upon a form, 
retains it more exclusively, and may then weight the scales in its 
favor. We get a glimpse of the state of affairs in the spoken lan- 
guage from occasional aberrant spellings or from rimes. Thus, occa- 
sional spellings and rimes show us a rivalry in standard English 
between pronunciations with [aj] and with [jj] in words like oil, 
bail, join; the decisive victory, in the last two centuries, of the 
latter type is doubtless due to its agreement with the spelling; we 
may contrast the still unsettled fluctuation in similar matters 
where the spelling does not exert pressure, such as [a] versus [e] in 
American rather, [o/^ versus [e] m British lather , 

In syntax and vocabulary the message of the written record 
is unmistakable, and it exerts a tremendous effect upon the stand- 
ard language. In Old English and to this day in sub-sfandard 
English, certain negative forms require a negative adverb with 
a finite verb; I donH ward none; the habit of the standard lan- 
guage seems to have arisen first in writing, as an imitation of 
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Latin i^ntax. Everyone hw had the experience of starting 
speak a word and then realising that he does not know how 
say it, because he has seen it only in writing. Spme words have 
become obsolete in actual speech and have then been restoied, 
from written sources: thus, sooth, guise, prowess, paramour, he 
hest, caitiff, meed, affray were revived by eighteenth-centuiy 
poets. 

We get a clearer notion of the influence of written notation in 
cases where it leads to actual changes in the language. Now and 
then a reviver of ancient forms misunderstands his text and pro- 
duces a ghost-word. Thus, anigh 'near’ and idlesse 'idleness' are 
pseudo-antique formations made by nineteenth-centuiy poets. In 
Hamlet's famous speech, bourne means 'limit,' but modems, mis-' 
understanding this passage, use bourne in the sense of 'realm.' 
Chaucer's phrase in derring do that longeth to a knight 'in daring 
to do what is proper for a knight,' was misunderstood by Spenser, 
who took derring-do to be a compound meaning 'brave actions' 
and succeeded in introducing this ghost-form into our elevated 
language. Misinterpretation of an old letter has led to the ghost- 
form ye for the (§ 17.7). 

It is not only archaic writings, however, that lead to change in 
actual speech. If there is any rivalry between speech-forms, the 
chances are weighted in favor of the form that is represented by 
the written convention; consequently, if the written convention 
deviates from the spoken form, people are likely to infer that there 
exists a preferable variant that matches the written form. Espe- 
cially, it would seem, in the last centuries, with the spread of liter- 
acy and the great influx of dialect-speakers and sub-standard 
speakers into the ranks of standard-speakers, the influence of 
the written form has grown — for these speakers, unsure of them- 
selves in what is, after all, a foreign dialect, look to the written 
convention for guidance. The school-teacher, coming usually 
from a humble class and unfamiliar with the actual upper-class 
style, is forced to the pretense of knowing it, and exerts authority 
over a rising generation of new standard-speakers. A great deal of 
speUing-pronundation that has become prevalent in English and 
in French, is due to this source. In a standard language like the 
German, which belongs originally to no one class or district, this 
factor is even more deep-seated: the spoken standard is there 
largely derived from the written. 
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In standard English an old [sju:J developed to [JmvJ, as we see 
in the words sure [Jus] and sugar (*Jugs]. This change is reflected 
in occasional spellings since about 1600, such as shuite ‘suit,* 
shewiid ^suited.’ John Jones’ Practical Phonography in 1701 
prescribes the pronunciation with [J] for assume, assure, censure, 
conmme, ensue, insure, sue, suet, s'ugar. The modern [s] or 
[sj] in some of these wt)rds is doubtless a result of spelling- 
pronunciation. The same is probably true of [t, d] or [tj, dj] in 
words like tune, due, which replaces an authentic [^, d?] ; witness 
forms like virtue [•vo:^uw], soldier [isowl^o]. The British standard 
pronimciation [•in'^o] India is probably older than the now usual 
[*indjo]. Since old final [mb, pg], as in lamb, long have lost the 
stop, it maybe that the preservation of the stop in [nd], as in hand, 
is due to spelling-pronunciation ; in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries we find occasional spellings like blyne ‘ blind,’ 
thousan, poun. The old [t] in forms like often, soften, fasten is 
being constantly re-introduced by the lower reaches of standard- 
speakers. 

The most cogent evidence appears where purely graphic de- 
vices lead to novel speech-forms. Written abbreviations like 
prof., lab., ec. lead to spoken forms [prof, Icb, ck] in students’ 
slang for professor, laboratory, economics. These serve as models 
for further innovations, such as [kwod] for quadrangle, [doom] for 
dormitory. The forms [ej em, pij emj come from the a.m. and p.m. 
of railroad time-tables. Other examples are [juw os ej] for 
United States of America, [aj sij] for Illinois Central {Railroad), 
and [ej bij, ej em, em dij, pij ejlJ dij) for academic degrees whose 
full designations, Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor of Philosophy, are actually less current ; the abbreviations, 
moreover, have the word-order of the original Latin terms. French 
has forms like [te es ef] for telegraphe sans fil ‘wireless telegraphy, 
radio'; in Russia many new republican institutions arc known by 
names read off from graphic abbreviations, such as [komso^mol] 
for [kommuni'sti^eskoj soijus moloido 3 i] ‘communistic union of 
young people,’ or [ftsik] for [fseros*5ijskoj tsen>traZnoj ispoliniielnoj 
komi*<et] ‘all-Russian central executive committee.’ 

The influence of written notation works through the standard 
language, butf features that are thus introduced may in time seep 
down into other levels of speech. Needless to say, this influence 
can be described only in a superficial sense as conservative or 
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regularizing: the loans from, written notation deviate from the 
results of ordinary development. 

27. 7. The full effect of borrowing from writtep documents can 
be seen in the cases where written notation is carried on in some 
speech-form that deviates widely from the actual language. 

Among the Romans, the upper-class dialect of the first centiuy 
B.c. — the Latin that we find in the writings of Caesar and Cicero 
— became established as the proper style for written notation and 
for formal discourse. As the centuries passed, the real language 
came to differ more and more from this convention, but, as lit- 
erate people were few, the convention was not hard to maintain: 
whoever learned to write, learned, as part of the discipline, to 
use the forms of classical Latin. By the fifth century A.n., an 
ordinary speaker must have needed serious schooling before he 
could produce writings in the conventional form. In reading aloud 
and in formal speech, the custom apparently was to follow the 
written form', giving each letter the phonetic value that was sug- 
gested by the current forms of the language. Thus, a graph like 
centum ^hundred,' which in the classical period represent^ the 
form ['kentum], was now pronounced successively as ['fcentum, 
'^rntum, 'tsentum] and the like, in accordance with the phonetic 
development of the actual language, which spoke, in the respective 
cases, say ['Aentu, '^entu, 'tsentu]. To this day, in reading Latin, 
the different nationalities follow this practice: the Italian reads 
Latin centum as ['^rntum] because in his own language he writes 
cento and speaks ['^ento]; the Frenchman reads it as [sentom] 
because in his own language he writes cerd and speaks [sd]; the 
German got his tradition of Latin-reading from a Romance tradi- 
tion that used [ts] for c and accordingly reads Latin centum as 
[’tsentum]; in England one can stilt hear an ‘‘English” pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, which says centum ['senbvmj, because it derives from 
a French tradition. These traditional prommeiations of Latin 
are now being superseded by a i^stem which attempts to recon- 
struct the pronunciation of classical times. 

This custom of carrying on written and formal or learned dis- 
course in classical Latin passed, with Christianity, to non-Latin 
countries. Records in the actual Romance languages, or in Celtic 
or Germanic, begin round the year 700; they are scarce at first 
and become copious only in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
until some time after the invention of printing, Latin books re- 
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main in the majority. Since Latin is still the official language of 
the Roman Catholic church, we may say that its use as a written 
and formal language persists to the present day. 

As soon as classical Latin had begun to antiquate, persons who 
had not been sufficiently schooled, were sure to make mistakes in 
writing it. In the non-Latin countries this was true, of course, 
from the moment when Latin-writing was introduced. As to the 
thoroughness of the training, there were differences of time and 
place. The Latin written in Merovingian France, from the sixth 
to the eighth centuries, is decidedly unclassical, and reveals many 
characteristics of the authors’ spoken language — the language 
whose later form we call French. In the ninth century, under 
Charles the Great, there came a revival of schooling: our texts 
return to a far more conventional Latin. Needless to say that 
in the Romance countries, and to some extent, perhaps, even in 
the others, errors in Latin-writing give us information about the 
actual language spoken by the authors. We have already seen 
that earlier scholars misconstrued this situation, mistaking changes 
in Latin-writing for linguistic change and drawing the moral that 
linguistic changes were due to ignorance and carelessness and rep- 
resented a kind of decay (§ 1.4). Another error has proved more 
tenacious — namely, that of viewing the “medieval Latin” of 
our documents as an ordinary language. When we find a new form 
in these documents, there is only a remote possibility that this 
form represents an actual tradition of a classical Latin form; 
in by far the most instances, it is either a new-formation on the 
basis of classical Latin, or a latinization of some spoken form. 
Thus, the form quiditas ‘whatness, characteristic quality’ which 
appears in medieval Latin-writing, is roughly constructed on the 
analogies of classical Latin, and does not reflect any spoken form 
either of classical or of medieval times. The form mansionaticum 
‘place for a feudal lord to stop over night; domestic establishment ’ 
does not evidence the use of this form in classical Latin: it is 
merely a latinization of an actually spoken Old French masnage 
(or of its pre-French antecedent), which appears in later French 
as meanage, modem menage [mena: 3 } ‘household’; English manage 
is borrowed from a derived verb, French minager. The latinizar 
tion is correct, to be sure, in the sense that masnage is a mor- 
phologic combination whose elements, if we put them back into 
classical Latin form, would have combined as *mansiJ5nSlicum: 
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the medieval scribe hit upon the historically correct Latin equiva- 
lents, although, actually, classical Latin formed no such combinsr 
tion. When we read a perfect tense form preat^ 'he took’ in Mero- 
vingian documents, we should do wrong to call this the ancestor 
of forms like Italian preae ['prese] 'he took,' or French prit [prij; 
it is merely an error in Latin-writing, on the part of a scribe who 
was not familiar enough with the classical Latin form prehendit 
'he took,’ and wrote instead a pseudo-Latin form based on his 
spoken usage. This error tells us that the scribe’s language already 
employed the new-formation of the type Latin *prermtf which 
underlies the Romance forms and probably dates from a very early 
time, but it would be a grave methodic confusion to say that the 
Romance forms are derived from the "medieval Latin form.’* 
Again, when we find in Latin documents of German provenience 
a word muta * toll,’ it would be a naive error to see in this "medieval 
Latin” word the source of Old High German miUa ‘toll’ (§ 26.5); 
the writer merely used the German technical term in Latin- 
writing, because he knew no exact equivalent; one writer even 
speaks of nuUum tehneum neque quod lingua theodisca muta ro- 
catur 'no toll or what is in German called mutaJ Moreover, we 
find the derivatives mutorius, mutnarius 'toll-taker’ the latter 
with an analogic -n- that is peculiar to German morphology (mod- 
em Mavtner). In sum, then, the medieval Latin-writer’s devia- 
tions from classical Latin usage may throw light upon his actual 
speech, but dare not be confused with the antecedents of the lat- 
ter, even in cases where the scribe succeeded in making a correct 
latinization. 

27. 8. We find, now, that at all times, and especially with the 
modem spread of education, the Romance peoples introduced into 
their formal speech and then into ordinary levels, expressions from 
book-Latin in the phonetic form of the traditional reading- 
pronunciation. These borrowings from the written language are 
known as learned words, or, by the French term, as mots savants 
[mo sav^]. After a book-Latin word came into current spoken 
use, it was subject, of course, to the normal changes which there- 
after occurred in the language; however, these were sometimes 
followed by re-shaping in the direction of the bookish form. Many 
a Latin word appears in a Romance language both in its normally 
developed modem form, as a so-called popular word, and in a 
half-modernized Latin (or pseudo-Latin) form, as a learned word. 
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Latin redemptionem [redempti'otnem] 'redemption’ appeans, by 
normal development, as modem French ranfon [rdsS] ‘ransom’ 
(English ransom, is a loan from Old French), but, as a borrowing 
from the written form, in modem French ridemption [reddpsjd] 
'redemption/ At the time of bookish borrowings, the Frenchman, 
when reading Latin, used a pronunciation (based, as we have seen, 
upon the actual linguistic correspondences) which rendered a 
graph like redemptionem by a pronunciation, say, of [redemp* (t)sjo:- 
nem]: the differences between this and the present-day French 
[reddpsjd] are due to subsequent changes iq the French language. 
Only some — perhaps only a minority — of the learned words ac- 
tually went through this development, but on the model of those 
that did, one re-shapes any new ones that may be taken from 
the books; thus, if an educated Frenchman wanted to take up 
the Latin procrastinationem 'procrastination,’ he would render 
it, in accordance with these models, as procrastination [prokrasti- 
nosjo]. 

Other examples of twofold development are : Latin fabricam 
[•fabrikam] ‘ factory ’> French forge [f3r3j ‘forge/ learned fab- 
nque [fabrik] ‘factory’; fragile [ifragile] ‘ fragile ’> French 

frele [fre.l] ‘frail,’ learned fragile [fra 3 ill ‘fragile’; Latin securum 
[se:'ku:mm] ‘secure’ > French sfCir [syrr] ‘sure,’ Latin securitatem 
[ae:ku:ri'ta;tem] > French sureti [syrte] 'sureness, guarantee,’ 
learned s^unti [sekyrite] ‘security.’ 

Sometimes the book-word got into the language early enough 
to undergo some sound-change which gives it a superficially nor- 
mal look. Thus Latin capitulum [ka'pitulum] ‘heading’ was taken 
into French speech early enough to share in the development 
[ka > /a], and appears in modern French as chapitre [fa- 
pitr] ‘chapter.’ The [r] for Latin [1] is due apparently to an adapta- 
tion of the type usually classed as aberrant sound-change (§ 21.10); 
doubtless quite a few such changes are really due to re-shapings 
of bookish words that presented an unusual aspect. In other cases, 
a bookish word borrowed after a sound-change, is still, by way of 
adaptation, put into a form that partly or wholly imitates the 
effects of this change. Thus, a Latin discipulum [dis'kipulum] 
'disciple, pupil’ would give by normal development a modem 
Italian *[de*/cppjo]; this does not exist, but the learned loan in 
Italian partly apes these vowel-changes ; it is not ’*‘[di*JipuloJ, 
but discepolo [di*Jepolo]. The number of learned and semi-learned 
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forms in the western Romance languages is very large, especially 
as the standard languages have extended the analogy to the point 
where almost any Latin or Greco-Latin word cap be modernised. 

Among the French forms that were borrowed by English dur- 
ing the period after the Norman Conquest, there 'were many of 
these learned French borrowings from the Latin of books. The 
literate Englishman, familiar with both French and Latin, got 
into the habit of using Latin words in the form they had as French 
mots savants. We have seen how the Englishman made his own 
adaptations (§ 25.4)., In later time, the English writer continued 
to use Latin words. In making these loans, we alter the Latin 
graph and pronounce it in accordance with a fairly well-fixed set 
of habits; these habits are composed of (1) the adaptations and 
phonetic renderings that were conventional in the French use of 
book-Latin words round the year 1200, (2) adaptations that have 
become conventional in the English usage of Latin-French forms, 
and (3) phonetic renderings due to English sound-changes that 
have occurred since the Norman time. Thus, the Latin procras- 
tinationemf which is not current in French, is borrowed from Latin 
books into English as procrastination [prO|kresti'nejfn], in accord- 
ance with the above set of analogies. Under (1) we have the fact 
that French borrows its Latin words not in nominative singular 
form (Latin procrastinaiio), but in accusative or ablative form, 
with loss of ending: had the word been used, as a bookish loan, 
in the Old French of 1200 to 1300, it would have appeared as 
'^^procrastination *[prokrastina'sjo:n], with phonetic changes which, 
like the selection of the casc'-forin, are due ultimately, to the 
model of non-learned French words. The remaining deviations of 
the actual English form, namely [e] for a in the second syllable, 
[ej] for a in the third, [f] for ti before vowel, and the weakening of 
the end of the word to [-n], are modeled on the phonetic changes 
which have been undergone by words of similar structure that 
really were borrowed during the Norman period, such as Latin 
naiionem > Old French [na'sjoin] > English nation ['nejjnj. 
Finally, the shift of accent to pre-suffixal position copies an adap- 
tation which English made in its actual loans from French. In 
the same way, when we borrow from Latin books the verb pro- 
cra^tinare, we render it as procra^stinate^ adding the suffix -ate in 
accordance with an adaptation that has become habitual in Eng- 
lish (§ 23,5). 
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Both the Romance languages and English can borrow, in this 
way, not only actual Latin words, but even medieval scribal coin^ 
ages, such as En glish quiddity from scholastic quiditaa. We even 
invent new words on the general model of Latin morphology: 
eeentual, immoral, fragmentary are examples of learned words 
whose models do not occur in Latin. Since the Romans borrowed 
words from Greek, we can do the Same, altering the Greek word 
in accordance with the Roman’s habit of latinization, plus the 
Frenchman’s habit of gallicizing Latin book-words, plus the Eng- 
lish habit of anglicizing French learned words. Ancient Greek 
[phUoso'phia:] thus gives an English [fi'losafi] philosophy. As in 
Ihe case of Latin, we are free to coin Greek words: telegraphy rep- 
resents, with the same modifications, a non-existent ancient Greek 
■"[teilegra'phia:] ‘distance-writing.’ 

Needless to say, we sometimes confuse the analogies. We ren- 
der ancient Greek [th] in English, against the custom of the Ro- 
mance languages, by [6], as in [murtholo'gia:] > mythology. It 
is true that ancient Greek [th] has changed to [0] in modern Greek, 
but the English habit is probably independent of this and due 
merely to the spelling. Moreover, medieval scribes, knowing th 
as an abstruse Greek graph and pronouncing it simply as i [t], oc- 
casionally put it into words that were not Greek at all. Thus, 
the name of the Goths, old Germanic *['goto:z], appears in medi- 
eval Latin-writing not only as goti but also as gothi, and it is from 
the latter graph that we get our pronunciation of Goth, Gothic 
with [6]; the use of [0] in Lithuanian is a modern instance of the 
same pseudo-leamed pedantry. The same thing has happened in 
English to an ordinary Latin word, audorem > French autor 
(modern auteur [ot(B:rl) > Middle English autor; in English it 
was spelled author and finally got the spelling-pronunciation 
with [0]. 

The habit of learned borrowing from the classical languages 
has spread to the other languages of Europe; in each one, the 
learned borrowing is accompanied by adaptations which reflect 
the circumstances of the contact, immediate or mediate, with the 
Romance-speaker’s use of book-Latin. Thus, the German, who 
says Nation [na'tsjorn]. Station [Jta'tsjom], could conceivably bor- 
row a *Prokrastination *[proki i8tina'tsjo:nl, — and similar habits 
exist in the other languages of Europe. 

This whole history finds its parallel, including even the graphic 
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arc^tion of spoken foms (like the- medieval scribe’s mansio- 
fuUicuin, presit), in the use of Sanskrit in India. In the lan- 
guages of India, graphic loans from Sanskrit are known as 
tatsama (‘like-to-it’). Like the mote eavatUs of Europe, these 
formations show us written notation exercising an influence upon 
language. 
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APPLICATIONS AND OUTLOOK 

28. 1 . The normal speaker faces a linguistic problem whenever 
he knows variant forms which differ only in connotation — for in- 
stance, iCa I and iCs me. He states this problem in the question, 
'^How shall I talk?” In most cases he has no difficulty, because 
the social connotations are obvious, and the speaker knows that 
some of the variants, (e.g. I done it) have an undesirable con- 
notation and lead people to deal unkindly with the user. We ex- 
press this traditionally by saying that the undesirable variant is 
“incorrect” or “bad English” or even “not English” at all. 
These statements, of course, are untrue: the undesirable variants 
are not foreigners’ errors, but perfectly good English; only, they 
are not used in the speech of socially more privileged groups, and 
accordingly have failed to get into the repertory of standard speech- 
forms. Even in smaller and less stratified speech-communities, 
which have segregated no standard speech-forms, the speaker 
usually knows which variants will do him better service. 

When there is no obvious difference between the variant forms, 
there should be no problem at all, since it evidently will make no 
difference which variant the speaker uses. A speaker who is in 
doubt whether to say iVs I or iVs me, has heard these two variants 
from approximately the same kinds of fellow-speakers, since other- 
wise they would bear clear-cut connotations of desirability and 
undesirability. Since his associates, then, use both forms, his 
standing will not be affected by his use of one or the other. Never- 
theless, people devote time and energy to such problems, and 
suffer anxiety on account of them. 

The background of our popular ideas about language is the 
fanciful doctrine of the eighteenth-century “grammarians.” 
This doctrine, still prevalent in our schools, brands all manner of 
forms as “incorrect,” regardless of fact. Having heard the term 
“incorrect” applied to variants which bear no undesirable con- 
notation, the speaker grows diffident and is ready to suspect al* 
most any speech-form of “incorrectness.” 

496 
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It would not have been possible for*‘*grammarians’’ to bluff a 
large part of our speech-community, and they would not have 
undertaken to do so, if the public had not been ready for the decep- 
tion. Almost all people, including even most native speakers of 
a standard language, know that someone else's type of language 
has a higher prestige. At the top, of course, there should bo a most 
privileged group, whose members are sure of themselves in speech 
as in all other issues of mannerism; in the English-speaking com- 
munity, this should be the British upper class, which speaks the 

public schoor' variety of southern English. One may suspect, 
however, that even within this group, the model of printed books 
and the minor variations of modish cliques, make many speakers 
unsure. Snobbery, the performance of acts which belong to a more 
privileged group, often takes the shape, therefore, of unnatural 
speech; the speaker utters forms which are not current among his 
associates, because he believes (very often, mistakenly) that these 
forms are favored by some better^' class of speakers. He, of 
course, falls an easy prey to the authoritarian. 

It is no accident that the grammarians^^ arose when they did. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries our society went 
through great changes: many persons and families rose into rela- 
tively privileged positions and had to change from non-standard 
to standard speech. The problem that faces the speaker who makes 
this change, will concern us later; we see now that the authoritarian 
doctrine battened on the diffidence of speakers whose background 
was non-standard — speakers who were afraid to trust the speech- 
forms they had heard from their parents and grandparents. In the 
United States this is complicated by the fact that even many 
native speakers of standard English have a foreign background and 
are easily frightened into thinking that a speech-form which is 
natural to them is actually ‘‘not English.” 

Indeed, diffidence as to one's speech is an almost universal trait. 
The observer who sets out to study a strange language or a local 
dialect, often gets data from his informants only to find them using 
entirely different forms when they speak among themselves. They 
count these latter forms inferior and are ashamed to give them to 
the observer. An observer may thus record a language entirely 
unrelated to the one he is looking for. 

The tendency to revise one's speech is universal, but the revision 
consists normally in adopting forms which one hears from one's 
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fellows. The doctrine of our grammarians has had very little effect 
in the way of banishing or establishing specific speech-forms, but it 
has set up among literate people the notion that forms which one 
has not heard may be '^tetter'' than those which one actually 
hears and speaks. The only danger that threatens the native 
speaker of a standard language is artificiality: if he is snobbish, 
priggish, or timid, he may fill his speech (at least, when he is on 
his good behavior) with spelling-pronunciations and grotesque 
''correct” forms. The speaker to whom the standard language 
is native, will hardly ever find good reason for replacing a form 
that is natural to him. Variants such as it*s I: iVs me have been 
used for centuries in the upper levels of English speech; there is 
no reason why anyone should make himself uncomfortable about 
them. 

It is not often that a speaker has to choose between genuine and 
relatively well-defined variants within the standard language. In 
the United States, the speaker of Central-Western standard Eng- 
lish, who uses the vowel [r] indifferently in man, mad, mat and in 
laugh, hath, canH, is confronted by a higher-toned type of the 
standard language, which uses a different vowel [a] in words of the 
latter set. Whether he tries to acquire this more elegant feature, 
will depend upon how highly he values conformity with the speak- 
ers who use it. If he is placed entirely among them, say, by resi- 
dence in New England or in Great Britain, he may naturally fall 
into the new habit. One does well to remember that the change is 
not easy to make, and that a novice is likely to put the new feature 
into places where it does not belong, producing outlandish hyper- 
forms, such as [ma;n] for [men] man. Unless the speaker constantly 
bears the preferred type from his associates, he had better not 
meddle with it. Unnatural speech is not pleasing. In England, 
where provincially tinged types of the standard language are in- 
ferior to the "public-school” type, this question may wear a differ- 
ent aspect. 

As to non-distinctive features of speech, the situation is different. 
Although they are habitual, they do not form part of the signaling- 
system, and are subject to divergence and improvement. Just as 
one may be considerate and agreeable in other mannerisms, one 
may speak in a pleasant "tone of voice” — that is, with a pleasant 
regulation of non-distinctive acoustic features. The same may be 
said of the combination of non-distinctive and semantic features 
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which we call siyU; here too, oiie may, without affectation, use apt 
and agreeable forms* Unfortunately our handbooks of rhetoric 
confuse this with the silly issue of ** correctness*'' , 

For the native speaker of sub-standard or dialectal English, the 
acquisition of standard English is a real problem, akin to that of 
speaking a foreign language. To be told that one's habits are due 
to 'ignorance" or ‘'carelessness" and are "not English," is by 
no means helpful. Our schools sin greatly in this regard. The non- 
standard speaker has the task of replacing some of his forms (e.g. 
I seen it) by others (I saw it) which are current among people who 
enjoy greater privilege. An unrealistic attitude — say, of humility 
— is bound to impede his progress. The unequal distribution of 
privilege which injured him in childhood, is a fault of the society in 
which he lives. Without embarrassment, he should try to substitute 
standard forms which he knows from actual hearing, for those 
which he knows to be non-standard. In the beginning he runs a risk 
of using hyper-urbanisms; such as I have saw it (arising from the 
proportion I seen it : I saw it =* I have seen it : x). At a later stage, 
he is likely to climb into a region of stilted verbiage and over- 
involved syntax, in his effort to escape from plain dialect; he should 
rather take pride in simplicity of speech and view it as an ad- 
vantage that he gains from his non-standard background. 

28, 2. Society deals with linguistic matters through the school 
system. Whoever is accustomed to distinguish between linguistic 
and non-linguistic behavior, will agree with the criticism that our 
schools deal too much with the former, drilling the child in speech- 
response phases of arithmetic, geography, or history, and neglecting 
to train him in behavior toward his actual environment. In the 
simpler community of a few generations ago, matters of art and 
science were remote, and mechanical and social processes worked 
pn a scale which placed them (or seemed to place them) within 
direct everyday observation: the child learned practical matters 
without the help of the school, which needed to train him only in 
the three R's, The schools have clung to this pattern, in spite of 
the complexities of modern life. Attempts at improvement have 
not been encouraging: practical (that is, non-linguistic) matters 
have been introduced in the shape of ill-considered fads. In view 
of our schools’ concentration on verbal discipline, it is surprising to 
see that they are utterly benighted in linguistic matters. How 
training is best imparted must be for the pedagogue to determine, 
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but it is evident tliat no pedagogic skill will help a teacher who does 
not know the subject which is to be taught. 

Our unfortunate attitude toward matters of standard and non- 
standard speech (‘‘correct English”) is largely kept up by our 
schools. Their attitude is authoritarian; fanciful dogmas as to 
what is “good English” arc handed down by educational author- 
ities and individual teachers who are utterly ignorant of what is 
involved — dogmas such as the shall-and-will rules or the alleged 
“incorrectness” of well-established locutions (rve got it) or con- 
st met ions {the house he lived in). Meanwhile the differences between 
standard and prevalent non-standard forms (such as I saw it : I 
seen it) are made the subject not so much of rational drill as of 
preachment about “ignorance,” “carelessness,” and “bad associar 
tions.” All of this, moreover, is set in a background of pseudo- 
grammatical doctrine, which defines the categories of the English 
language as philosophical truths and in philosophical terms (“a 
noun is the name of a person, place, or thing,” “the subject is that 
talked about,” and so on). 

The chief aim, of course, is literacy. Although our writing is 
alphabetic, it contains so many deviations from the alphabetic 
principle as to present a real problem, whose solution has been in- 
definitely postponed by our educators^ ignorance of the relation of 
writing to speech. Nothing could be more discouraging than to 
read our “educationalists^ ” treatises on methods of teaching 
children to read. The size of this book does not permit a discussion 
of their varieties of confusion on this subject. The primers and 
first reading books which embody these doctrines, present the 
graphic forms in a mere hodge-podge, with no rational progression. 
At one extreme, there is the metaphysical doctrine which sets out 
to connect the graphic symbols directly with “thoughts” or 
“ideas” — as though these symbols were correlated with objects 
and situations and not with speech-sounds. At the other extreme 
are the so-called “phonic” methods, which confuse learning to 
read and write with learning to speak, and set out to train the child 
in the production of sounds — an undertaking complicated by the 
crassest ignorance of elementaiy phonetics. 

Pedagogues must determine how reading and writing are to be 
taught. Their study of eye-movements is an instance of progress 
in this direction. On the other hand, they cannot hope for suc- 
cess until they inform themselves as to the nature of writing. The 
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person who learns to read, acquires the habit of lesponding to the 
sight of letters by the utterance of phonemes. This does not mean 
that he is learning to utter phonemes; he can be taught to read 
only after his phonemic habits are thoroughly established. Of 
course, he caiinot utter phonemes in isolation; to make him re- 
spond, say, to the letter b by uttering the phoneme [b], which in 
the English phonetic pattern cannot be spoken alone, is to create 
a diflSculty. The co-ordination between letters and phonemes, 
accordingly, has to be established as an analogic process by prac- 
tice on graphs in which the symbols have a uniform value, such 
as bat, cat, fat, hat, mat, pat, rat, sat — can, Dan, fan, man, pan, ran, 
tan, van — bib, fib, rib — and so on. The real factor of difficulty is 
the host of irregular spellings which will remain, no matter what 
values are assigned as regular. Two devices obviously demand 
to be tried. One is to teach children to read a phonetic tran- 
scription, and to turn to traditional writing only after the essen- 
tial reading habit has been set up. The other is to begin with 
graphs that contain only one phonemic value for each letter — 
sets such as were illustrated above — and either to postpone other 
graphs until the elementary habit has been fixed, or else to intro- 
duce them, in some rationally planned way, at earlier points. 
The irregular graphs should be presented systematically (e.g. si- 
lent gh: fight, light, might, night, right, sight, tight; a for [an] before 
1: all, ball, call, fall, gall, hall, tall, wall, halt, malt, salt, bald, false). 
It may prove advantageous to use some distinguishing mark 
(such as different colors) for silent letters and for letters in irreg- 
ular phonemic values. The methods of procedure, the order of 
presentation, and the various minor devices can be determined 
only by experiment; from the outset, however, one must know 
what one is trying to do, 

28. 3. The difficulty of our spelling greatly delays elementary 
education, and wastes even much time of adults. When one sees 
the admirably consistent orthographies of Spanish, Bohemian, 
or Finnish, one naturally wishes that a similar system might be 
adopted for English. It is not true that to change our orthogra- 
phy would be to ** change our language ” : our language is the same, 
regardless of how we write it. In the long run, to be sure, the or- 
thography does cause some linguistic alterations (§ 27 .6) ; estheti- 
cally — and this is here the only consideration — we should 
gain by eliminating the factor of ugly spelling-pronunciations. 
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It is an error, also, to suppose that English is somehow an ^^un* 
phonetic language/' which cannot be consistently symbolized 
by alphabetic writing; like all languages, English moves within a 
precisely definable range of phonemic units. It would be neoeeh 
sary only to reach some compromise between the Regional types 
of standard English pronunciation; thus, the [r] of types like Cen* 
tral-Western American would have to be kept, because it gives 
the simplest phonemic analysis for forms like British red [red), 
Jar [fa:], bird [bo:d], hiiter ['bitdj. On the other hand, the South- 
ern British distinction of [r] as in bad and [aj as in both would evi- 
dently have to be maintained. It is wrong to suppose that writing 
would be unintelligible if homonyms (e.g. peor, pafr, pare or 
piece, peace) were spelled alike; writing which reproduces the 
phonemes of speech is as intelligible as speech. Moreover, our 
present irregular writing sins exactly in this resjiect by using iden- 
tical graphs for phonemically different forms, such as read [rijd, 
red], lead [lijd, led], or tear [tio, teo]. Literary people entertain 
the notion that graphic eccentricities, such as the spellings of 
ghost or rhyme, somehow^ contribute to the connotation of words; 
for a small minority of over-literate persons they undoubtedly 
produce the .sort of bookish connotation which good writers try 
to avoid. There would be no serious difficulty about devising a 
simple, effective orthography for all types of standard English; 
the U8(‘ of it would save an enormous amount of time and labor, 
and, far from injuring our language, would raise the general level 
of standard speech, both by reassuring native speakers of non- 
standard and by removing the tendency to spelling-pronunci- 
ations. 

The real difficulty is economic and political. A new orthography 
would within fifty years or so turn our whole present stock of 
printed texts into something difficult and antiquated; for our 
grandchildren the printed forms of today would bear the same 
quaint connotation that Chaucerian spellings bear for us. The 
confusion and expense of reproducing all the more useful texts 
would be enormous. Moreover, the change itself, extending to 
every printer and every school-teacher (not to speak of the public 
at large), would demand a uniformity of co-operation in changing 
deep-seated habits that far transcends our present political and 
administrative powers. Some years ago there was a movement 
to “reform" our spelling by a series of lesser changes. Small 
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changes have voriied well for Orthographies like the Spanish, Get^ 
mao, Dutch, Swedish, or Russiao, where the irregularities were 
few and could be removed or noticeably lessened, by a few simple 
adjustmmits. In our case, however, fragmentary chawgra^ can 
only increase^the trouble; for iostanoe, the spelling of no 
word in the present orthography ends with the letter v; to omit a 
final silent e after v in some words (writing, for instance, hm tot 
have), but not in others, is a doubtful expedient. As long as our 
main habits are kept up, minor alterations only make t.hing a 
harder. We may expect that at some time in the future our so- 
cial organism will reach a degree of co-ordination and flexibility 
where a concerted change becomes possible, or else that mechan- 
ical devices for reproducing speech will supersede our present 
habits of writing and printing. 

28. 4. At a later stage in schooling we encoimter the many- 
sided problem of foreign-language teaching. For the sake of what 
is caOed cultural tradition or continuity, some part of the popu- 
lation ought to be familiar with ancient languages, especially 
with Latin and Greek. For the sake of contact with other nations, 
and, especially, to keep up with technologic and scientific prog- 
ress, a fairly large body of persons must understand modem for- 
eign languages. The large part of the work of high schools and 
colleges that has been devoted to foreign-language study, includes 
an appalling waste of effort: not one pupil in a hundred learns to 
speak and understand, or even to read a foreign language. The 
mere disciplinary or "transfer” value of learning the arbitrary 
glossemes of a foreign language 'can be safely estimated at almost 
nil. The realization of all this has led to much dispute, particu- 
larly as to the methods of foreign-language teaching. The various 
"methods” which have been elaborated differ greatly in the mere 
exposition, but far less in actual classroom practice. The result 
depends very little upon the theoretical basis of presentation, and 
very much upon the conditions of teaching and on the competence 
of the teacher; i^ is only necessary to avoid certain errors to which 
our tradition inclines. 

A minority of the population stays in school long enough to 
reach the stage where foreign-language instruction begins. In 
the old days, this minority was condemned en bloc to study Latin 
and Greek. The bitter struggle against the abandonment of this 
custom seems unwarranted, in view of the fact that the pupils 
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teamed to read odther tboK tenguagea. Tbeie lentaiia tbe 
faifly widemraad four years’ Latin course of our hi|^ schools; 
^Mrt {tom othw factors, its ineffectiveness is es))]ained by tbe 
fact that scarcely any of the teachers have a reading knowtedge 
cS Latin. The nMtdem foreign languages are better tauid>t, be- 
cause some of the teachers know the subject; here too, howevw, 
the results are< scarcely good en<High to counter a movement for 
abolishing the instruction. Even as it is, very few persons, even 
of our middle-class population, have a useful command of any for- 
dgn language. Whether the number of such persons should be in- 
creased, and, if so, how the selection is to be made, is a lai^e-scate 
educational problem. We are far from the point where this is de- 
termined by the pupil’s aptitude rather than by his parents’ 
economic means, combined with chance or whim. In particular, 
we could gam by having children of foreign background study 
the language they had heard at home. 

Another question of general bearing is that of the student’s 
age. Our eight years’ grammar-school course represents a down- 
right waste of something like four years of every child’s time. The 
European, after four or five years of elementary schooling, enters 
upon an eight or nine years’ course in a secondary school, in which 
he obtains his general education; at the end of this, he is ready to 
take up professional studies. At about the same age, the American 
has had only four years of high-school study, and, to get a general 
education, must still go through a four years’ college course. 
In all respects except formal education, he is too mature to find 
satisfaction m general and elementary studies; acoordmgly, he 
turns, instead, to the snobberies and imbecilities which make a 
by-word of the American college. The four years’ delay which 
appears plainly in the history of the students who go on into pro- 
fessional study, is as serious, if less apparent, for the great majority 
who do not, and works most adversely upon the effectiveness of 
foreign-language study. The eight yea|rs’ grammar-school course 
has become something of a vested interest of administrators and 
educational experts; there seems to be little hope of beginning 
secondary-school studies, and foreign languages in particular, in 
the fifth or sixth year of schoohng. Yet it is probably to this 
earlier begiiming that we must attribute the vastly greater success 
of foreign-language instruction in Europe. The formal and repe- 
titious nature of this study, the necessarily simple content 
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Hie leading-matter, and the need mahe-believe, idl work in favor 
of yoong ohOdren. The pupil who takes up his fiwt fcweign lao- 
goage at high-whool age or later, is likely to substitute analyHs 
for mete repetition, and thus to meet halfway the incompetent 
teacher, who talks about the foreign language instead of iwing ft. 
Between the two, they have kept aBve the ei^teenth-oentuiy 
sdieme pseudo-grammatical doctrine and pussle-solving trans- 
lation. 

The goal to be sought in an ancient language, and, for many 
students, in a modern, is the ability to read. This circumstance 
serves too often as an excuse for slovenly teaching. A student who 
does not know the sound of a language, finds great difficulty in 
learning to read it. He cannot remember the foreign forms so 
hmg as they figure for him as a mere jumble ot lettera. Aside 
from the esthetic factor, a clear-cut set of phonetic habits, whether 
perfectly correct or not, is essential to fluent and accurate reading. 
For the students who are to speak the foreign language — and 
they should be more numerous than they are — this question 
requires no argument. 

Hie matter that is to be presented, the thousands of morphemes 
and tagmemes of the foreign language, can be mastered onb'^ 
by constant repetition. The lexical phase, being the more exten- 
sive, presents the greater difficulty. Every form that is introduced 
should be repeated many times. Many of our text-books are prof- 
ligate in their introduction of new words, and fail to let them re- 
cur in later lessons. Recent experience has shown the tremendous 
gain that results from control of the lexical matter: text-book- 
writm* and teacher should know exactly when a new lexical unit 
(in most instances, a new word) is introduced, and keep exact 
track of its recurrences, which must be frequent. Word-formation, 
the stepchild of traditional school grammar, must play an im- 
portant part in the presentation of some langu^es, such as 
Latin or German. The meaning of the foreign forms is hard to 
convey. Translation into the native language is bound to mislead 
the learner, because the semantic units of different lai^uages do 
not match, and because the student, under the practised stimulus 
ci the native form. Is almost certain to forget the foreign one. 
The nucleus cf the foreign language should be presented in con- 
nection with practical objects and situations — say, of the class- 
room or iff pictures. Much can be gathered from the contexts iff 
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reading, provided the native speech-forms are kept as remotely 
as possible in the background. 

Grammatical doctrine should be accepted only where it passes 
a test of usefulness, and even there it should be re-shaped to suit 
the actual need. In Latin or German the case-forms, and in Latin 
or French the verb-forms, are essential to understanding, but the 
traditional presentation is uneconomic and confusing. The memo- 
rizing of paradigms, especially, produces collocations of forms that 
lx‘ar so little rehtion to actual speech as to be nearly worthless. 

It is essential, in all linguistic phases of education, that the 
practical lx»aring be kept in view. The content of what is read in a 
foreign language should show the life and history of the foreign 
nation. Above all, what is mid or spoken should be well within the 
competena' of the learner; solving puzzles is not language-learning. 

28. 6. The application of linguistics to the recording and trans- 
mission of speech, as in stenography or codes, depends largely upon 
the phonemic principle and requires no special discussion. There 
is one undertaking, however, which would seem to demand all the 
resources of our knowledge, and more to boot, and that is the 
setting up of a universal language. The advantages of an inter- 
national medium of communication are self-evident. An inter- 
national language would not involve anyone^s giving up his native 
Spc^ech; it would mean only that in every nation there would be 
many foreign speakers of the international language. We should 
need to agree only upon some one language which would be studied 
in every country. It has been argued that actually existing lan- 
guages are difficult and that the adoption of any one would give 
rise to jealousy; accordingly, various artificial languages have been 
devised. The only type that has met with any success is that of 
simplified Latin or Romance, especially in the shape of Esperanto. 
Languages of this sort are semi-artificial. They retain the chief 
grammatical categories of the languages of western Europe. They 
arc morphologically simpler than actual languages; the syntax and 
the semantic pattern are taken quite naively from the western 
European type, with not enough analysis to insure uniformity. In 
the semantic sphere, especially, we can scarcely hope to set up a 
rational or stable scheme; there are no natives to whom we could go 
for decisions. The political difficulty of getting any considerable 
number of people all over the world to study, say, Esperanto, will 
probably prove so great that some natural language will outstrip it. 
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English is the most likely choice; it is handicapped chiefly by its 
irregular written notation. 

28« 6* The movement for a universal language *is an attempt to 
make language more useful extensively. One might expect the 
linguist to try also to increase the usefulness of language inten- 
sively, by working out speech-forms that will lead to valuable 
responses in practical life. However, it seems that all languages arc 
flexible enough to provide such speech-forms without artificial aid. 
We can coin and define scientific terms at will; mathematical 
reasoning can be translated into any language. The problem is 
not one of linguistic structure, but of practical application. The 
logic and dialectics of ancient and medieval times represent a 
mistaken effort to arrive at pregnantly useful formulae of discourse. 
Meanwhile, a genuine system of this kind has grown up, in the 
shape of mathematics. If we can state a situation in mathematical 
terms, mathematics enables us to re-state it in various simplified 
shapes, and these, in the end, lead to a useful practical response. 
These procedures, however, depend upon our understanding of the 
practical world. The tasks of stating a situation in mathematical 
(usually, in numerical) terms, and of deciding what types of re- 
statement are consistent (that is, lead to a correct response), are 
independent of linguistic feature?. When we have defined two 
as ‘one plus one,^ three as ‘two plus one,' and four as ‘three plus 
one,' it is not the linguist who can tell us that we shall get into 
trouble if we now act on the statement that two plus two equals 
three. All that linguistics can do is to reveal the verbal character of 
mathematics and save us from mystical aberrations on this score. 

If this is true of the relatively simple speech-forms that are 
involved in mathematical discourse, it holds good all the more of 
vaguer and more complicated forms of speech. Lexical and gram- 
matical analysis cannot reveal the truth or falsity of a doctrine; 
linguistics can merely make us critical of verbal response habits. 
Linguistics cannot tell us whether it is helpful to subject one tenth 
of the children born into the community to desperate handicaps, 
because their parents failed to go through a ceremony of marriage. 
The linguist will merely note that this matter is hardly ever dis- 
cussed and that until quite recently its mention was under a tabu. 
Assuming that certain practices are injurious, the linguist will 
observe that failure to react to them by speech {evasion) is a 
characteristic symptom. At a higher level, when such practices 
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eome into discussion, ynr often observe a (^teedbi-response tibat 
invokes some obviously valuabte but irrelsvant ssmetion, as when 
the Cree Indiamsays that he does not e|)^ his sister’s name be- 
cause he renpecta her too much. This appeal to a higher mruAim 
merges, at a later stage, into roitoncdtsation, a habit of discussing 
the practice in apparently reasonaUe (“common-sense” or “log- 
ical”) terms. 

Something more like a practicsd application of linguistics can 
be made in the analysis of popular (and philosophic-echolastio} 
beliefs that account for phenomena which in resdity are due to 
language. It is remarkable that popular belief, the world over, 
exaggerates the effect of language in superstitious ways (magic 
formulae, charms, curses, name-tabu, and the like), but at the 
same time takes no account of its obvious and normal effects. 
When one person stimulates another by speech, popular belief 
deems the speech alone insufficient, and supposes that there is 
also a transference of some non-pnysical entity, an idea or thought. 
When a person describes an act by speech before performing it, 
popular belief is not satisfied with the obvious connection, but 
views the speech as the more immediate manifestation of a meta- 
physical will or purpose, which determines the subsequent act. 
The analogy is then transferred to the conduct of inanimate ob- 
jects in the guise of tdeohgic explanations: trees strive toward 
the light; water seeks its own level; nature abhors a vacuum. 

28. 7. Although the linguist cannot go far toward the explansr 
tion of practical things, he has the task of classifying linguistic 
forms wherever their meaning has been determined by some other 
science. Thus, we can vouch for the existence, in every language 
that has been studied, of a set of cardinal numbers, and we can 
investigate the granunatical structure of these forms, finding, for 
instance, that arrangements in groups of ten, decimal systems, 
are decidedly widespread. The ant^polo^st tells us at once 
that this is due to the habit of counting on one’s fingers. Both 
the restriction of our extra-linguistic knowledge and, what con- 
oems us more, our lack of accurate and complete information 
about the languages of the world, have so far frustrated attempts 
at general grammar and lexicology. Until we can carry on this 
investigation and use its results, we cannot pretend to any sound 
knowledge of communal forms of human behavior. 

Adequate descriptive information about languages is a pro* 
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requisite for historical understanding.’ It is apparrat even now 
that we can see historical change in hunuin aftein most intimately 
in the change of language, but it is evident also, that we nhm 
have to know far more both of practical (that is, extrarlinguistic} 
evmito and of linguistic changes that have actu^y occurred, be- 
fore we can reach the level of scientific classification and pi^c- 
tion. Even now it is clear that change in language tends toward 
ahorter and more r^;ularly constructed words: sound-change 
Shortens the word, and analogic change replaces inegular deriva- 
tives by regulm’. The speed and the consistent direction of this 
process differ in different times and places. Starting from a com- 
mon parent language, we find modem English with greatly short- 
ened words and simple morphology, but Lithuanian with fairly 
long words and a complex morphology. The result of this sim- 
plification seems to be a greater number of words m response to 
like practical situations; modifying and relational features and 
substitute forms that were once expressed by affixes or other 
morphologic features, appear later in the shape of separate words. 
The ultimate outcome may be the state of affairs which we see in 
Chinese, where each word is a morpheme and every practical 
feature that receives expression receives it in the shape of a word 
or phrase. 

The methods and results of linguistics, in spite of their modest 
scope, resemble those of natural science, the domain in which 
science has been most successful. It is only a prospect, but not 
hopelessly remote, that the study of language may help us toward 
the understanding and control of human events. 




NOTES 


Full titles of books and journals will be found in the Bibliography at the 
end of these Notes. 


Chapter 1 

History of linguistic studies: Pedersen, Linguutic science. Older period: 
Benfcy. Indo-European studies: DelbrUck, Einleitung; Streitberg, Oeschichie. 
Germanic studies: Raumer; Paul, Orundriss 1.9; W. Streitberg and V. Michels 
in Streitberg, Geschichte 2.2. The history of a single scholastic tradition: 
Jellinek, Geschichte der deuischen Qtammatik, Some interesting details in the 
first cliapter of Oertel. 

1. 2. The ancients' philosophical views about language: Steinthal, Geschichte, 

The anecdote about the children in the park: Herodotus 2.2. 

The etymology of lithoa in Eymologicon magnum (ed. T. Gaisford, Oxford, 
1848) 565.50; that of lucus from Quintilian 1.6.34, and in Lactantius Placidus’ 
gloss on Statius, AchiUeis 593 (ed. R. Jahnke, Leipzig, 1898, p. 502). 

Greek grammarians: G. Uhlig, GrammcUici Graeci, Leipzig, 1883 ff.; Herodian 
edited by A. Lentz, Leipzig, 1867 ff. 

1. 3. Theories about the origin of language: Steinthal, Ursprung: Wundt, 
Sprache 2.628. 

The epigram about etymology is attributed to Voltaire by Max M Oiler, 
Lectures m the science of language: Second series (London, 1864), p. 238; I 
have sought it in vain in Voltaire’s writings. 

Latin grammarians: H. Keil, Grammatici Laliniy Leipzig, 1857 ff.; H. Fu- 
naioli, Grammaticae Romanae fragmenla, Leipzig, 1907. 

Medieval work in Latin grammar: Wackemagel, Vorlesungen 1.22; 
Thurot. 

The Port-Royal grammar was written by A. Arnauld and C. Lancelot; it 
appeared in Paris in 1660, a second edition in 1664, another in Brussels in 
1676; 1 have seen only this last (at the Newberry Library, Chicago); modem 
reprints with additions appeared at Paris in 1803 and 1810. 

Eighteenth-century normative grammar: Fries; Leonard (very full account). 
The shcdl and will doctrine: C. C. Fries in PM LA 40.963 (1925). 

Pallas, Peter Simon, Linguarum totius orbis locabidaria comparatwat 
St. Petersburg, 1786-89, two volumes (Newberry Library, Chicago). 1 have 
not seen the second edition. An alphabetical index, anonymous (according 
to the Newberry Library catalog, by Theodor Jankovic von Mirijevo) under 
the title SravniteVnyj slovar' vsex jazykov i naretijt in four volumes, appeared 
in St. Petersburg, 1790-91. Vuk Stefanovich (Karadjich) published a sup- 
plement {Dodalah) at Be^ in 1822, correcting the Serbian and adding Bulgarian 
forms (copy in Newberry Library), 

Adelung-Vater’s Mithridaies was named after the first book of its kind, an 
alphabetical list of languages, with a very few specimens, by Konrad Gessner 
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(1516-65), which appeared in Zurich in 1555; a new edition of this, with a 
commentary by Kaapar Waeer, Zuiidi, 1660 (both ediUona in Newberry 
library). 

Junius, Quaiuar D, N* Jetu Ckri^ EuangMonm vetsianet perantigtiae 
diuUf Dordrecht, 1065. 

Hickea, G., InMulianes grammoHcae An(^(HSaxon£cae el Moeeagolhicaef 
Oxford, 1669; Anliguae Uieratwrae eepienttionaHa Ubri duo (linpuarifm oetL 
ihesavrua), O^dord, 1705. 

1. 0. On the philological-ljjnguistlo work of the Ghineae, Karlgren, Pkikiogy, 
On Hindu grammar, Bdvalkar; bibliography in Lg 5.267 (1929). 

1. 6. Jones’ address appeared in AeiaUck researchee (Calcutta, 1788) 1.422; 
this volume has been reprinted, repeatedly, as volume 1 of the TranaacHona of 
the Royal AakUic society of Bengal, 

1.7. Etymology: Thumeysen; Thomas 1. 

On Brugmann: W. Streitberg in IJ 7.143 (1921). On DelbrOck: Hermann. 

1. 8. The second edition (1886) of Paul’s Prinzipien served as the basis for 
the excellent English adaptation by Strong-Logeman-Wheeler. On Paul’s life 
and work: W. Streitberg in IJ 9.280 (1924). 

1. 9. On Leskien: W. Streitberg in IJ 7.138 (1921) ; K. Brugmann in Berichte 
Leipzig (1916). On Bdhtlingk: B. DelbrUck in IF Anzeiger 17.131 (1905). 
On de Saussure: A. Meillet in BSL 18.clxv (1913). 

Chapt£E 2 

Psychologists generally treat language as a side-issue. General discussion: 
Marett 130; Boas 1.5; Wundt, Sprache; Sapir; Allport; de Laguna; and, 
especially, Weiss. 

8. 1. The term philology^ in British and in older American usage, is applied 
not only to the study of culture (especially through literary documents), but 
also to linguistics. It is important to distinguish between philology (German 
PhUologie^ French philologie) and Hnguiatice (German Sprachvnaaenaehaft, 
French linguiatique), since tlie two studies have little in common. On the 
confusion in English usage: H. Pedersen in Lilteria 5.150 (1928) ; G. M. Bolling 
in Lg 5.148 (1929). 

8. 4. The popular belief seems to be that in thinking we finally suppress 
the speech-movements altogether, like the horse in the story, that finally 
learned to go without fodder. 

The use of numbers is characteristic of speech-activity at its best. Who 
would want to live in a world of pure mathematics? Mathematics is merely 
the best that language can do. 

8. 6. The child’s learning of language: Allport 132; Weiss 310. Almost 
nothing is known because observers report what the child says, but not what 
it has heard; so Stem; Preyer; Buhler. Learning to speak is the greatest feat 
in one’s life: Jespersen, Language 103. 

8.8. Disturbances of speech: Kussmaul; Gutsmann, SprachheRkwide; 
Wilson; Head; Travis. 

8 . 9 . Gesture: Wundt, Sprache 1.143. 

The universe symbolically reduced to library dimensions: A, P. Weiss in 
Lg 1.52 (1925). 
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CnArmt 3 * 

$• SL The hugest speech-commuhitiee: Jespenen, QrowUh 252; L, Teenito 
in MelUet, Langues. For the languages of India, Tesnidre’s figures ideviate 
slightly from those of Grierson (volume 1); both estimates are bssed on the 
census of 1921. 

3. 3» Sex-differences: Jespersni, Langtioge 237; E. Sapir in Donum 
nen 79. 

8. 0, Saer discusses children’s riiift of language in Wales. Saer uses the term 
biHngual of children who have shifted frpm Welah to English — an unfortu*' 
nate extension; thus, in spite of Saer’s careful distinction (32 ff.), West, Bv> 
UnguaUsm confuses the situation of these children with genuine bilingualism, 
and both of these things with the poridon of a child who hears an entirely 
foreign language in school. 

On real bilingualism: Ronjat; a realistic fictional account, based on the au- 
thor's childhood, will be found in Geoige Du Maurier's Pelar /bheison, pub- 
lished in Harper ' 9 new monthly magazine^ volume 83 (1891) and in book form. 

Cbaftsr 4 

F. M filler surveys the languages of the world, giving grammatical sketches 
and bits of text. Finck, Sprachstamme gives a bare list. Meillet-Cohen is a 
collection of surveys by specialists; it contains maps and some bibliography. 
W- Schmidt has excellent bibliographies and, in a separate atlas, several maps. 
Useful charts also in Kroeber; for America in Wissler. India: Grierson. Af- 
rica: Meinhof, Modeme Sprachforsehung, 

4. 3. Relation of Hittite to Indo-European: E. H. Sturtevant in Lg 2.25 
(1926); TAPA 40.25 (1929); AJP 50.360 (1929); a different view: W. Peteisen 
in AJP 53.193 (1932). 

4.4. Languages now extinct: Pedersen, Linguistic science, A few legible 
but unintelligible inscriptions represent the language of the Piets in Scotland; 
it is uncertain whether Pictish was Indo-European (Celtic) or not; see Hubert 
247. 

4. 8 . Deny in Meillet-Cohen. Chinese dialects: Arendt, Handbueh 258; 
340; map. 

4.9. Papuan: S. H. Ray in Festschrift Meinhof 377. 

4. 10. On the grouping of the Algonquian languages (in the text listed geo- 
graphically) see T. Michelson in BAE Annual report 28.221 (1912). 

Chapter 5 

5. 1. SemanticBf from semantic 'pertaining to meaning.' These wortb are 
less clumsy than semasiology^ semasiological, literally, then, semantics is the 
study of meaning. If one disregards the speech-forms and tries to study mean- 
ing or meanings in the abstract, one is really trying to study the universe in 
general; the term semantics is sometimes attached to such attempts. If one 
studies speech-forms and their meanings, semantics is equivalent to the study 
of grammar and lexicon; in this sense I have defined it in the text. 

6.8. Laboratory phonetics: Rousselot, Principss; Scripture; PanoonoelU- 
CaUda, Einftihrung (excellent introductory survey); ExperimenMe Phonetsk 
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(theoretical outline); Gutsmann, Fhysiologte; Russell; Fletcher (especially 
for analysis of sound-waves and on the ear); Paget (except Chapters 7, 8, 9 
and Appendix 8, which deal inadequately with unrelated topics). 

6. 3. The phoneme; Baudouin de Courtenay 9; de Saussure 55; 63; E. Sapir 
in Lff 1.37 (1925); see also Lg 2.153 (1920); Modem philology 25.211 (1927); 
H. Pedersen in LdUeris 5.153 (1928). 

5. 8. The chief systems of phonetic transcription are assembled by Heepe. 
Visible Speech: Sweet, Primer, Analphabetic Notation: Jespersen, Lekrbuch, 
Other systems: Lepsius; Lundell; Bremer; Phonetic transcription* 

International Phonetic Association Alphabet: Sweet, Handbook; Collected 
papers 285; Passy- Jones; Jespersen-Pedersen. Discussion and texts in MaUre 
phon^tique. 

5. 10. On transliteration and the like: G. M. Bolling and L. Bloomfield in 
Lg 3.123 (1927); Palmer, Rornanization, 

Chapter 6 

6. 1. Practical phonetics: Passy, Phonctique (the best introduction); Sweet, 
Primer; Rippmann; Soames; Noi^l-Armfield. Larger works: Sievers, Grundr 
edge (the classical text); Jespersen, Lehrbitch; Victor, ElemerUe, 

American English: Krapp; Kenyon; H. Kurath in SPE 30.279 (1928); 
L. Strong in RP 5.70 (1928); Maitre phonetique 3.5.40 (1927); bibliography: 

H. Kurath in Lg 5.155 (1929). 

British English: Sweet, Sounds; Jones, Outline; Palmer, First cowrsc; Lloyd. 
Phonetic dictionaries: Michaelis-Jones; Jones, English pronouncing dictionary; 
Palmer-Martin-Blandford (the American part is inadequate). 

German: Hempl; Victor, German pronunciation; Aussprache; Ausspracke- 
wdrterbuch; Bremer; Siebs. 

French: Passy, Sons; Sounds; Passy-Rambeau ; G. G. Nicholson; Michaelis- 
Paasy; Passy-Hempl. 

Dutch: Kruisinga, Grammar; Scharp6. Danish; Jespersen, Fonetik; Forch- 
hammer. Swedish: Noreen VS, Spanish: Navarro Tom4s. Russian: Trofimov- 
Jones. North Chinese: Guernier. 

6. 2. African languages: Meinhof, Moderns Sprachforschung 57. 

6. 3. Voiced h: Broch 67; E. A. Meyer in NS 8.261 (1900). 

Resonance: Paget. 

6. 6. Domals: E. SrAmek in RP 5.206 (1928); Nocl-Armfield 99. Palatal 
stops: Nool-Armfield 91. Glottal stop: Jespersen, Fonetik 297. Glottalized 
stops: Boas 1.429; 565; 2.33. South-German stops: Winteler 20. 

6. 7. Tnlls: Jespersen, Fonetik 417; Lehrbuch 137; Bohemian; Chlumsky in 
RP 1.33 (1911). Tongue-flips: Lundell 48; Noreen 1.451. 

6. 8. German spirants; MaUre phonUiqw 3.8.27 (1930). Arabic glottal 
spirants: Gairdner 27; W. H. Worrell in Vox 24.82 (1914); G. Panooncelli- 
Calziain Fox 26.45 (1916). 

6. 10. Laterals: Sweet, Collected papers 608; Boas 1,429; 666; Broch 46. 

12. Vowels: Russell, Vowd; Paget; C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Trevifio in 
Quarterly jourryd 18.361 (1932). Vowel systems: N. Troubetzkoy in Travaux 

I. 39 (1929). For the English-speaker, study of the French vowels is especially 
enlightening: H. Pemot in RP 6.108; 289; 337 (1928). 
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Chapter 7 - 

7. 2. Mora: E. Sapir in Lg 7.33 (1931), 

7. 4. For the contrast between American and British tresj^ment of unstressed 
vowels, see the introductory remarks of Palmer-Martin*Blandford; their 
general outlook, however, will scarcely find acceptance. 

7. 6 . A name: an aim: many examples are assembled by D. Jones in Mattre 
pkonUique 3.9.60 (1931). 

7. 6. Pitch in (British) English: Jones, Curves: Palmer, InUmation; Ana-- 
Strong-Ward. German: Barker; Klinghardt. French: Klinghardt-de Fourme- 
straux. 

Eduard Sievers (1850-1932) gave many years to the study of non-distinctive 
speech-patterns; summary and bibliography: Sievers,^ Zieie; Ipsen-Karg. 

7. 7. Word-pitch in Swedish and Norwegian : Noreen VS 2.201 ; E. Selmer in 
Vox 32.124 (1922). In Japanese: K. Jimbo in BSOS 3.659 (1925). North 
Chinese: Guernier; Karlgren, Reader. Cantonese: Jones-Woo. Lithuanian: 
R. Gauthiotin Parole 1900.143; Leskien, Lesebuch 128; in Serbian: R. Gauthiot 
in MSL 11.336 (1900) ; Leskien, Grammatik 123; in African languages: E. Sapir 
in Lg 7.30 (1931); in Athabascan: E. Sapir in Journal de la SocUte 17.185 
(1925). 

7. 8. Palatalization: Broch 203; velarization: 224. 

Chapter 8 

8. 1. An example of two languages with similar sounds in entirely different 
phonemic distribution: E. Sapir in Lg 1.37 (1925). 

8. 7. Relative frequency of phonemes: Dewey; Travis 223; Zipf. The con- 
clusions of Zipf do not seem warranted by his data ; see also his essay in Harvard 
studies 40.1 (1929). 


Chapter 9 

Many of the examples in the text are taken from the excellent popular 
treatise of Greenough-Kittredge. See also Br6al; Paul, Prinzipien 74; Mc- 
Knight; Nyrop Liv; Dannesteter, Vie; Hatzfeld. For individual English words, 
see NED. Position of the study of meaning: L. Weisgerber in GRM 15.161 
(1927). The mentalistio view of meaning: Ogden-Richards. Bibliography: 
Collin; G. Stem. 

9. 1. Kinship terms: L. Spier in University of Washington publications 1.69 
(1925). Demonstration: Weiss 21. The definition of apple is taken from 
Webster's new international dictionary y Springfield, 1931. 

9.7. Facetious malformation: M. Reed in American speech 7.192 (1932). 
Over-slurred formulas: Horn, Sprachkdrper 18. 

9. 8 . See especially Collin 35. 

9.9. Examples of speech-levels: Noreen VS 1.21, with table on p. 30. 
Slang: Farmer-Henley; Mencken, The American Language. 

9. 10. Tabu: Meillet, Linguistiqw 281; G. S. Keller in SireUberg Festgabe 
182. 

9. 11. Jespersen, Language 396; Hilmer; Wheatley. Hypochoristic forms: 
Sund6n; Rotzoll; L. M tiller in Giessener BeUr&ge 1.33 (1923). 
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* Ghaftsr 10 

On the structure of languages: Sweet, Practieal $tudy; de Sauasure; Sapir; 
Hjelmdev; see also/«9 2.153 (1926). The best example of descriptive analysis 
is the Hindus’ work on Sanskrit; see note on § 1.6. English: Jespersen, 
Orammar; Philoaophy; Kruisingai Handbook; Poutsma, Grammar; German; 
Cunne; French: Beyer-Passy. Various languages are analysed in Boas and by 
Finok, HaupUypen. 

10. 1. Tte asterisk before a form (as, *cran) indicates that the writer has 
not heard the form or found it attested by other observers or in written docu- 
ments. It appears, accordingly^ before forms whose existence the writer is 
denying (as, *ran John), and before theoretically constructed forms (such as 
*cran, the theoretically posited independent word corresponding to the com- 
pound-member cron- in cranberry). Among the latter the most important are 
ancient speSch-lorms not attested in our written records, but reconstructed by 
the linguist. 

Chapter 11 

In this and the following chapters, examples from leas familiar languages 
have been taken from the following sources: Arabic, Finck, HaupUypen; Bantu 
(Subiya), same; Chinese, same, and Arendt, Einfahrung; Cree in AUi 2.427; 
Eskimo, Finck, HaupUypen and Thalbitser in Boas 1.967 ; Finnish, Rosenqvist; 
Fox, T. Miehelson in various publications listed in UAL 3.219 (1925); Geor- 
gian, Finck, HaupUypen; Gothic, Streitberg, Elementarbuek; Irish, Borthwick; 
Menomini, Proceedinge 21et 1.336; Polish, Soerensen; Russian, Bemeker, 
Orammatik; Samoan, Finck, HaupUypen; Sanskrit, Whitney, Grammar; 
Tagalog, Bloomfield; Turkish, Finck, HaupUypen, 

11. 1. Traditionally and in school grammar, the term sentence is used in a 
much narrower value, to designate the subject-and-predicate sentence-type of 
the Indo-European languages. If we adhered to this use, we should have to 
coin a new term to designate the largest form in an utterance. The older 
definitions are philosophical rather than linguistic; they are assembled by Ries, 
SaU, The definition in the text is due to Meillet, Introduction 339; compare Lg 
7.204 (1931). 

11. 8* Impersonsd sentence-types are usually cdnfused with pseudo-imper- 
sonal types, which contain a pronominal actor (as, U*s raining, § 15.6). 

11. 8. Difficulty of making word-divisions: Passy, PhonHique 21. 

11. 7. The French-speaker occasionally uses stress to mark word-divisions 
(Passy, Sons 61), but this use is not distinctive; it is comparable to our or 
the Frenchman’s occasional pause between words. The word-unit in South 
German: Wintrier 185; 187. 


Chapter 12 

On syntax: Morris; Wackemagel, Vorlesungen; Bliimel; Jespersen, Pkir 
losophy. For English, beside the books cited for Chapter 10, see Cuime-Kurath; 
for German, Paul, Grammalik. 

18. 1. Definition of syntax: Ries, Syntax, 

18. 4, Pitch and stress in Chinese sandhi: Karlgren, Reader 23; examples 
from Arendt, EinSiikr%mg 14. 
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15. 10. Ranks; Jeqienen, PhUota^y 00. 

18. 18. BiUiogrophy of writings on wOid^nder: E. Sehwradtmr in ITdrfsr 
idiif Saeken 8.179 (1923); 9.194 (1926). 

Chapter 13 

Description of a complex morphologic system (andent Greek): Debrupner. 
18s Is Classification of languages aecc^ding to their morphology: Steintfaal, 
Charaktenstik; Finck, Klaaaijikaiion; BaupUypen; Sapir. 

Chapter 14 

14. 1. Compounds: Kiinzel; DaTmesteter^ Traiti, 

14. 4. Inclusion of words between mmbers of compounds: T. Michelson 
in UAL 1.50 (1917). 

14.6. Exocentric compounds: Uhrstrom; Last; Fabian. 

14. 7. Denominative verbs: Bladin. On drunken: drunk and the like, 
M. Deutschbcin in Sireilberg Feetgabe 36. Male and female in English: 
Knutson. 

14. 8. Concrete suffixes of Algonquian in Feeleehrift Meinhnf 393. Incor- 
poration: Steinthal, Ckarakierietik 113. English flip: flap: flop, etc.: Wamke. 

Chapter 15 

16. 6. Impersonal and pseudo-impersonal types, bibliography: Ljunggren. 
16.7. Annatom Island: F. Muller 2.2.73. 

Chapter 16 

Some dictionaries: 

English: NED; Bosworth-Toller; Stratmann; German: Grimm, WUrterhuch; 
Benecke-Muller-Zarncke; I^exer; Graff; Dutch: Veiwijs-Verdam; de Vries-te 
Winkel; Danish: Dahlerup; Swedish: Ordbok; Old Norse: Cleasby-Vigfusson; 
Fritzncr; Russian: Blattner; Latin: Thesaurus: French: Hatzfeld-Darmesteter- 
Thomas; Sanskrit: Bohtlingk-Roth; Chinese: Giles. 

16. 6. English aspects. Poutsma, Characters; Jespersen, Grammar 4.164; 
Kruisinga, Handbook 2.1.340. 

16. 7. Number of ^'ords used: Jespersen, Language 126; Growth 215* 
Relative frequency of words: Zipf; Thorndike. 

16. 8. Kham Bushman numerals: F. MiUler, Grutidriss 4.12; numerals, 
bibliography: A. R. Nykl in Lg 2.165 (1926). 

Chapter 17 

linguistic change: Paul, Primipien; Sweet, History of language; Oertel; 
Sturtevant; de Saussure. 

History of various languages: 

The Indo-European family: the best introduction is Meillet, Iraroduciion; 
standard reference-book, with bibliography, Brugmann-Delbruck; summary, 
Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammaiik; recent, more speculative, Hirt, 
Indogermaniache Grammaiik; etymological dictionary, Walde-Pokomy, 

The Germanic branch: Gnmm, GrammaUk (still indispensable); Streitbeig, 
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Oramme^; Hirt, Handbuch dea Urgermaniachen; Kluge, Urgermaniach; 
etymological dictionary, Torp, Wartachatz. 

English: readable introduction, Jespersen, Growth; Sweet, Grammar; Hia^ 
tory of aaunda; H6m, Grammaiik; i^iluza; Luiok; Wyld, Hiatorical atudy; 
Hiatory; Short hiatory; Wright, Elementary; Jespersen, Progreaa; etymological 
dictionaries: NED; Skeat, Dictionary; Weekley, Dictionary, Old English: 
Sievers, Grammaiik; Sweet, Primer; Reader, 

German: readable summaries, Kluge, Sprachgeachichte; Behaghel, Sprache; 
larger works: Wilmanns; Paul, Grammaiik; SUtterlin; Behaghel, Geachichte; 
Syntax; etymological dictionary, Kluge, W&rterbuch, Old High German, 
Braune^ Old Low German (Old Saxon), Holthausen; Middle High German: 
Michels. 

Dutch: Schonfeld; van der Meer; etymological dictionary, Franck-van 
Wijk. 

Old Norse: Heusler; Noreen, Grammaiik, Danish, Dahlerup, Hiatorie. 
Dano-Norwegian: Seip; Torp-Falk, Lydhiatorie; Falk-Torp, Syntax; etymologi- 
cal dictionaries: Falk-Torp, W brtertyach; Torp, Ordbok. Swe^h: Noreen VS; 
etymological dictionary, Tamm; see also Hellquist. 

Gothic: Streitberg, Elementarhuch; Jellinek, Geachichte der gotiachen Sprache; 
etymological dictionary. Feist. 

Latin: Lindsay; Sommer; Stolz-Schmalz; Kent; etymological dictionary, 
Walde. 

Romance: introductions, Zauner; Bourciez; Meyer-LUbke, Einfiihrung; 
larger works: GrCber; Meyer-LUbke, Grammaiik; etymological dictionary, 
Meyer-Ltibke, W&rterhuch, French: Nyrop, Grammaire; Dauzat, Hiatoire; 
Meyer-LUbke, Hiatoriache Grammaiik, Italian: d'Ovidio; Grandgent. Span- 
ish: Hanssen; Men6ndez Pidal. 

Oscan and Umbrian: Buck; Conway. 

Celtic: Pedersen, Grammaiik, Old Irish: Thurneysen, Handbuch, 

Slavic: Miklosich, Grammaiik; Vondrdk; Meillet, Slave; etymological dic- 
tionaries: Miklosich, Wdrterlmch; Berneker, Worterbuch. Russian: Meyer. 
Old Bulgarian: Leskien. 

Greek: Meillet Apergu; Brugmann-Thumb; Hirt, Handbuch; etymological 
dictionary, Boisacq; ancient dialects: Buck; modern Greek: Thumb. 

Sanskrit: Wackemagel, Grammaiik; etymological dictionary, Uhlenbeok. 
Marathi: Bloch. 

Finno-Ugrian: Szinnyei. Semitic: Brockelmann. Bantu: Meinhof, Grundr 
zvge; Grundriaa, 

On writing: Sturtevant; Jensen; Pedersen, Linguiatic acience; Sprengling. 

17. 1. Picture messages: Wundt, Sprache 1.241; in America: G. Mallery in 
BAE Annual reporta 4 (1886); 10 (1893); Ojibwa song record in W. Jones, 
Ojibwa texta, Part 2^ New York, 1919 (Publicationa of the American ethnohg* 
ical aocietyf 7.2), 591. 

17.2. Egyptian writing: Erman. Chinese: Karigren, Sound. Cuneiform: 
Meissner. Runes: Wimmer; O. v. Friesen in Hoops, ReaUexikon 4.5. 

17. 9. Conventional spellings in Old English: S. Moore in Lg 4.239 (1928); 
K. Malone in Curme volume 110. Occasional spellings as indications of sound: 
Wyld, Hiatory. Inscriptions: Kent. Re-spelling of Homeric poems: J. Wacker- 
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nagd in BeUrage asur Kunde 4.250 (1878); R. Rjerzog; of Avesta: F. C. AndrefiA 
and J. Wackerna^ in Nachrichtm GdUingen 1909.42; 1911.1 (eBpectally this); 
1913.363. ' 

17. 10. Rimes: Wyld, Studies; theoretical discussion: Sdhauerhammer. Al- 
literation as evidence: Heusler 11. Inaccuracy of older English phoneticians: 
Wyld, History 115. 


Chapter 18 

Comparative method: Meillet, Linguistique 19; Mithode; K. Bnigmann in 
IZ 1.226 (1884). 

18. 4. Latin cauda, coda: Thesaurus under cauda; Schuchardt, Vokalismus 
2.302; Meyer-LUbke, Einfuhrung 121. Latin secale: same 136. Suetonius: 
Vespasian 22. 

18. 6 . Gallehus horn: Noreen, Altisldndische Grammaiik 379. Germanic 
loan-words in Finnish: see note on § 26.3. 

18. 7. On K. Vemer: H. Pedersen in IF Ameiger 8.107 (1898). Vemer’s 
discovery in ZvS 23.97; 131 (1877), 

The acoustic value of the Primitive Indo-European vowel phoneme which 
in our formulae is represented by the inverted letter c, is unknown; linguists 
sometimes speak of this phoneme by the name skwa, a term taken from He- 
brew grammar. 

Primitive Indo-European form of Latin cauda: Walde under cauda; K. Ett- 
mayer in ZrP 30.528 (1906). 

Hittite: see note on § 4.3. 

18. 8 . The Indonesian example from O. Dempwolff in ZeUsckrift fur Ein- 
g^Hjrenenspracken 15.19 (1925), supplemented by data which Professor Demp- 
wolff has kindly communicated. 

18. 11. Dialect differences in Primitive Indo-European: J. Schmidt; Meillet, 
Dialectes; Pedersen, Groupement. Figures 1 and 3 are modeled on those given 
by Schrader, Sprachvergleichung 1.59; 65. 

18. 13. Hemp: Schrader, Sprachvergleichung 2.192. Herodotus 4,74. 

18. 14. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung; Meillet, InlroducHon 364, Hirt, Indo- 
germanen; Feist, KuUwr; Hoops, Woldbaume; Hehn; Schrader, ReaUexikon, 
Germanic pre-history: Hoops, ReaUexikon, General: Ebert. 

Terms of relationship: B.* Delbruck in Abhandlungen Leipzig 11.381 (1889). 

Chapter 19 

Dialect geography: Jaberg; Dauzat, Geograpkie; Patois; Br0ndum-Nielsen; 
Gamillscheg; Millardet; Schuchardt, Klassifikation; E. C. Roedder in Ger- 
manic review 1.281 (1926). Questions of principle in special studies: L. Gauchat 
in Archiv 111.365 (1903); Terracher; Haag; Kloeke; A. Homing in ZrP 17. 
160 (1893), reprinted in Meisterwerke 2.264. 

Discussion of a single dialect: Winteler; of an area: Schmeller, Mundarten; 
Bertoni; Jutz. Dictionaries: Schmeller, Worterbuch; Feilberg. 

English dialects: Ellis, volume 5; Wright, Dictionary; Grammar; Skeat, 
Dialerts; Publications of the English dialect society; Dialect notes. On the Amer- 
ican atlas: H. Kurath in Dialect ruUes 6.65 (1930); M. L. Hanley in Dialect 
notes 0.91 (1931). 
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NOTES 


19. St. With the fifth issue (1031), the German atlas takes up some of 
the hitherto omitted parts of the area. Studies based on the German atlas: 
l^utsche fUtUektifeographic: Teuthonisla. 

19. 3. Kaldcnhaubcn: J. Riimisch in Deutsche Diakktgeograpkie 1.17; 62 
(1908). 

19.4. Every word has its own history: Jaberg 6. 

19. 3. Latin mulium in France: Gamillschcg 51;/aUtf; Jaberg 8. 

19. 6. T^itin sk- in French: Jtilierg 5; my hguros, taken directly from Gil* 
W'rDn-Edmont’s maps, differ slightly from Jaberg's. 

19. S. French and Provencal; Tourtoulon-Bringuier. Low and High German: 
\V. Braunc in Beitrnqe zur Oeachichte l.l (1874); T. Frings in Beitrdge zur 
Gcachichtc 'd0.3()2 (lOU); Behaghcl, Gesrhickte 156 and map; sec also map 3 
of Wroclo and the map given by K. Wagner in Deutsche Dialektgeograpkie 2^ 
(1027). 

19.9. Rhenish fan: J. Ramisch in Deutsche Dialektgeographie 1 (1908); 
plates 1 and 2 of Wagner’s study, cited in the preceding note; Fringa 

Chapter 20 

20. 2. Germanic consonant -shift : Russer. 

20. 3. H. Grnasmann in ZvS 12.81 (1863). 

20. 6 . The neo-grammarian hyiK)thcsis: E. Wcehssler in Festgabe Suchier 
349; E. Herzog; Delbruck, Einleitung 171; Lcskicn, Declination xxviii; 2; 
Osthoff-Brugmann, preface of volume 1 ; Brugmann, Stand; Ziemer. Against 
the hypothesis: Gurtius; Schuchardt, Lautgesetze; Jespersen, Language; Horn, 
Sprachkdrfjer; Hermann, Lnuiqcsetz, 

20. 7. Tabulations of Old English and modem English correspondences in 
Sweet, History of sounds. 

20.8. Algonquian forms: Lg 1.30 (192.'5); 4.99 (1928); E. Sapir in S. A. 
Rice 292. 

20. 9. English bait, etc.: Luick 387; Bjorkman 36. 

20. 10. Greek forms: Brugmann-Thumb 143; 362. 

20. 11. Observation of sub-phonemic variants: Passy Etude: Rousselot, 
Modifications: L. Gauchatin Festschrift Mtorf 175; E. Hermann in Nachrichten 
Gottingen 1929.195. Relative chronology: O. Bremer in IF 4.8 (1893). 

Chapter 21 

21. 1. The symbol > means * changed into' and the symbol < means ‘re- 
sulting from.' 

21. 2. Simpliffcation of final consonants: Gauthiot. 

21. 3. Latin clusters: Sommer 215. Russian assimilations: Meyer 71. 

21.4. Origin of Irish sandhi: Thurnoysen, Handbuch 138; Brugmann- 
Delbriick 1.922. English voicing of spirants: Jespersen, Grammar 1.199; 
Russer 97. 

21. 5. Palatalization in Indo-Iranian; DelbrOck, Einleitung 128; Bechtel 62; 
Wackemagel, Grammatik 1.137. 

21. 6. Nasalization in Old Norse; Noreen, AUisldndische Grammatik 39. 

21. 7. English away^ etc.: Palmgren. Irish verb-fortns: Thumeysen, Handr 
huch 62. 
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51. 8. Insertion of stops: Jesperseni Lehrbueh 62. Anaptyxis, etc.: Brug- 
mann-Ddhriick 1.819. 

81 * 9 . Causes of sound^hange: Wundt» Spracke 1.376; 622. Relative fre- 
quency: Zipf (see note on §8.7). Experiment misapplied. J. Roussclot in 
Parole 1901.641. Substratum theory: iespersen. Language 191. Homonymy 
in Chinese: Korlgren, Eiudee. 

81 . 10 . Types of r in Europe: Jespersen, Fonelik 417. Dissimilation: K. Brug- 
mann in Abhandlungen Leipzig 27.139 (1909); Qrammont; A. Meillet in 
M8L 12.14 (1903). Assimilation: J. Vendryes in MSL IG.53 (1910); M. Gram- 
mont in BSL 24.1 (1923). Metathesis: Brugmann-Delbruck 1.863; M. Gram- 
mont in MSL 13.73 (1905); in Slreilberg Festgabe 111; in FeeUchfifi Wacker<^ 
nagd 72. Haplology : Brugmann-Delbruck 1.857. 

Chapter 22 

88 . 8 . The Old English word for “become”: F. Klaeber in JEGP 18.250 
(1919). Obsolescence: Teichert. 

82 . 3 . Latin apia in France: GilliAron, Odnialogie; Meyer-LUbke» Eta- 
fahrung 103. Short verb-forms: A. Meillet in MJSL 11.16 (1900); 13.359 (1905); 
J. Wackemagel in Nachrichlen Gouingen 1906.147. English coney NED under 
coney: Jaberg 11. 

22. 4. Homonymy: E. Richter in Feetachrift Kretschmer 167. Latin gallus 
in southern France: Gilli<Sron-Roques 121; Dauzat, G4ograpkie 65; Gamill- 
scheg 40. 

22. 8. Othello’s speech (Act 3, Scene 3) explained in H. H. Furness’ New 
variorum edition, volume 6 (Philadelphia, 1886). 

22. 7. Tabu: see note on § 9.10. ^ 

Chapter 23 

Analogic change: Wheeler; Paul, Primipien 106; 242; Strong-Logeman- 
Wheeler 73; 217; de Saussure 221; Darmesteter, Creation; Qoeders. 

23 . 1. Regular versus irregular combinations: Jespersen, Philosophy 18. 

23. 2. Objections to proportional diagram of analogy: Herman, LautgeseU 86. 
23. 3. English s-plural: Roedler. Latin aenati: Hermann, Lautgeaelz 76. 
23. 6. Back-formation: Nichtenhauser; O. Jespersen in Feslaknft Thomsen 1. 

English verbs in -en; Raith. English verbs in -ate: Strong-Logeman-Wheeler 

220 . 

83 . 6. Verbal compound-members: Osthoff; de Saussure 195; 311. 

Popular etymology: A. S. Palmer; Andresen; Hasse; W. v. Wartburg in 

Homenaje Menindez Pidal 1.17; Klein 55; H. Palander in Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen 7.125 (1905); J. Hoops in Englische Sludien 36.157 (1906). 

23 . 7. Analogic change in syntax: Ziemer; Middleton. 

23 . 8 . Adaptation and contamination: M. Bloomfield in AJP 12.1 (1891); 
16.409 (1895); IF 4.66 (1894); Paul, Prinzipien 160; Strong-Logeman- 
Wheeler 140; L. Pound in Modem language review 8.324 (1913) ; Pound, Blends; 
Bergstrdm; G. H. McKnight in JEGP 12.110 (1913); bibliography: K. F. 
Johansson in ZdP 31.300 (1899). In pronouns: Brugmann-DelbrUck 3.386. 
Peychok^cal study: Thumb-Marbe; Esper; Oertel 183. Slips of the tongue: 
Meringer-Meyer. Bob, Dick, etc.: Sund6a. 
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NOTES 


Chaftsb 24 

See the referenoei to Chapter 9. 

24. 3. The wattled wall: R. Meringer in Festgabe Heinzd 173; H. CoUitz 
in (krtnaim review 1.40 (1926). Words and things: Worier und Sachen. 

24. 4. Paul, Prinzipien 74. 

24. 6. On hard : hardly, Uhler. 

24. 6 . Marginal meanings in aphoristic forms: Taylor 78. 

24.7. ^)erber; S. Kroesch in Lg 2.35 (1926); 6.322 (1930); Modem phi^ 
lology 26.433 (1929); Studies CoUitz 176; Studies Klae^ 50. Latin testa: 
A. Zauner in Romanische Forschungen 14.355 (1903). Passage from Words- 
worth: Greenough-Kittredge 9. 


Gbapter 25 

26. 2. First phonetic adaptation of borrowed words: 8. Ichikawa in Qram^ 
matiecd miscellany 179. 

26. 3. Scandinavian sk- in English: BjOrkman 10. 

26. 6. Latin Caesar in Germanic: Stender-Petersen 350. German Maul from 
Gothic: F. Kluge in Beitrage zur Geschichte 35.156 (1909). 

26. 6 . English words with foreign affixes: G. A. Nicholson; Gadde; Jesper- 
sen, Growth 106. Suffix -er: Sutterlin 77. 

26. 7. Loan-translation: K. Sandfeld Jensen in Festschrift Thomsen 166. 
Grammatical terms: Wackemagel, Vorlesungen, 

26. 8 . Early Germanic loans from Latin : Kluge, Urgermanisch 9; Jespersen, 
Growth 31. Latin loans from early Germanic: Bruch; Meyer-Lubke, Einr 
fuhrung 43, 

Chapter 26 

26. 1. Latin missionary words in English: Jespersen, Growth 41. Low Ger- 
man words in Scandinavian - Hellquist 561. Low German and Dutch in Rus- 
sian: van der Meulen; O. Schrader in WissenschafUiche Beih€fte4:M (1903). 
Gender of English words in American German: A. W. Aron in Cunne volume 
11; in American Norwegian: G. T. Flom in Dialect notes 2.257 (1902). 

West’s erroneous statement {Bilingualism 46) alx)ut the fate of immigrant 
languages in America is based on an educationist’s article (which contains a 
few figures with diametrically false interpretation) and on some haphazard 
remarks in a literary essay. 

26. 2. Conflict of languages, bibliography: Paul, Prinzipien 390; see espe- 
cially E. Windisch in Berichte Leipzig 1897.101; G. Hempl in TAP A 1898.31; 
J. Wackemagel in Nachrichten Gdttingen, GeschafUiche MiUeUungen 1904.90, 
Welsh: Parry-Williams, 

Place-names: Mawer-Stenton; Meier 145; 322; Dauzat, Nome de lieux; 
Meyer-Lubkc, Einfukrung 254; Olsen. 

Dutch words in American English: van der Meer xliv; these are not to be 
confused with the much older stratum discussed by Toll. 

French words in English: Jespersen, Growth 84; 115. 

Personal names: Barljer; Ewen; Weekley, Romance; Surnames; Bahnisch; 
Dauzat, Nome de yersonnes; Meyer-Lubke, Einfuhrung 244. 

26. 3. Germanic words in Finnish: Thomsen; E. N. SetalU in Finnisch- 
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v^grische For$chungen 13.345 (1913); later refevenoeB will be found in W. Wiget 
in Streitberg Festgabe 399; K. B. Wiklund in same, 418; Ck>Uinder. 

Germanic words in Slavic: Stender-Petersen. In ifomfnoe; Meyer*LQbke, 
Eitifukrung 43 with references. 

Gipsy: Miklosich, Mundarien; bibliography: Black; German Gipey: Finok, 
Lehrbvch, 

Ladin: Meyer-LUli^e, EinfUkrung 55. 

26 . 4 . Scandinavian elements in English: Bjdrkman; Xandry: Flom; lind- 
kvist; A. Mawer in Acta phUologica Scandinamca 7.1 (1932); E. Ekwall in 
Grammaiical miscellany 17. 

Chilean Spanish: R. Lena in ZrP 17.188 (1893); M. L. Wagner in ZrP 
40.286; 385 (1921), reprinted in Meisterwerke 2.208. Substrata in Romance 
languages: Meyer-Liibke, Einfuhrung 225. 

Dravidian traits in Indo-Aryan: S. Konow in Grierson 4.278. 

Balkan languages: Sandfeld. Northwest Coast languages: F. Boas in Lg 

I. 18 (1925); 5.1 (1929); American anthropologist 22.367 (1920). 

26 . 6 . English and American Gipsies: J. D. Prince in JAOS 28.271 (1907); 
A. T. Sinclair in Bulletin 19.727 (1915); archaic form: Sampson. 

Jargons, trade languages, creolized languages: Jespersen, Language 216. 
English: Kennedy 416; American Negro: J. A. Harrison in Anglia 7.322 (1884); 

J. P. Fruit in Dialect notes 1.196 (1892); Smith; Johnson. West African: 
P. Grade in Archw 83.261 (1889); Anglia 14.362 (1892); E. Henrici in Anglia 
20.397 (1898). Suriname: Schuchardt, Sprache; M. J. Herskovitsin Proceedings 
23d 713; West^lndische gids 12.35. Pidgin: F. P. H. Prick van Wely in Eng- 
lische Studien 44.298 (1912). Beach-la-mar: H. Schuchardt in Silzungsberichte 
Wien 105.151 (1884); Englische Studien 13.158 (1889); Churchill. India: 
H. Schuchardt in Englische Studien 15.286 (1890). 

Dutch: H. Schuchardt in Tijdschrift 33.123 (1914); Hesseling; de Josselin 
de Jong; Afrikaans: van der Meer xxxiv; cxxvi. 

For various Romance jargons, see the studies of H. Schuchardt, listed in 
Schuchardt-Brevier 22 ff, 

Chinook jargon: M. Jacobs in Lg 8.27 (1932). Slavic German and Italian: 
Schuchardt, Slawo-Deutsches. Russian-Norwegian trade language: O. Broch 
in Archw fur sUwische PhUologie 41.209 (1927). 

Chapter 27 

27 . 1 . The child: Jespersen, Language 103; J. M. Manly in Grammatical 
miscellany 287. 

27 . 2 . Gamillscheg 14. 

27 . 4 . Rise of standard languages: Morsbach; Flasdieck; Wyld, History; 
L. Morsbach in Grammatical miscellany 123. German: Behaghel, Gesckichte 
1S2; ISlugie, Luther. Dutch: van der Meer. French: Brunot. Serbian: Leskien, 
Orammatik xxxviii. Bohemian: Smetdnka 8, Lithuanian: E. Hermann in 
Nackrichlen Gdttingen 1929.25. Norw^pan: Burgun; Seip. 

27 . 6 . English busy, etc.: H. C. Wyld in Englische Studien 47.1; 145 (1913). 
English er; or, etc. : Wyld, History. 

Obsolete words revived: Jespersen, Growth 232; derringdo: Greenough- 
Kittredge 118. 
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NOTKS 


Half •learned words in Rnmiince: Zauncr 1.24; Meyer-Lubke, Eiaftikrung 30. 
S7. 7. Medieval Latin; Strecker; llonnet; C. C. Rico; ^orms in Du Cunge. 

Chapter 28 

S8*l. Siflc of new speakers to the standard language: Wyld, Historied 
Btudy 212. 

28. 2. Reading: Passy, Eimigmmcnt; Erdmnnn-Dodge; Fcrhncr. 

28.4. Foreign-language teaching: Sweet, Practical study; Jespersen, How 
to teach; Victor, Meihodik; Palmer, Language study; Coleman; McMuity. 
])il biography: Riichanan-McPhec. Vocabulary: West, L^xirning, 

28« 5s Artificial languages. R. M. Meyer in IF 12.33; 242 (1001); Oui^rard; 
R. Jones in JEGP 31.315 (1032); bibliography in Bulletin 12.G41 (1908). 
26. 6. General tendency of linguistic development: Jespersen, Progress, 




TABLE OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


The phonetic alphabet used in this book is a slightly modified 
form of the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. 
The main principle of this alphabet is the use of a single letter for 
each phoneme (distinctive sound, see Chapter 5 ) of a language. 
The symbols are used very flexibly, and represent rather different 
sounds in the transcription of different languages, but the use is 
consistent within each language. Thus, [t] represents an English 
sound in tin [tin] and a somewhat different French sound in tout 
[tu] ‘all.’ Additional s}miboIs are used only when a language dis- 
tinguishes additional phonemes; symbols such as italic [^] or capital 
[t] are used in addition to [t] only for languages like Russian or 
Sanskrit which distinguish more than one phoneme of the general 
type of [t]. 

The following indications are to be read; “The ssrmbol . . . 
represents the general type of the sound in . . 

[a] American English palm [pam], French patie [pat] 

[a] British English palm [pa;mj, American English top [tap] 

[a I English cu( [kAt] 

[b| bii [bib] 

[c] unvoiced palatal stop 
[9] unvoiced palatal spirant 

[d] did [did] 

[&J then [8en] 

[d^] ;aw[(^em] 

[e] pel [pet], French ete [etej 
[c] odd [ed], French delle [det] 

[0] bird [bsrd], hitler [ibito], /air [fea] 

[f] fat [fet] 

[gJ W [geg] 

[y] voiced velar spirant 

[h] Aid [hid] 

[1] bit [bit], French jini [finij 

[i] high unrounded back vowel 

[j] yes [jes], gay [gej] 

[kj cook [kuk] 
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TABLE OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


[l] tuK £1 a1] 

[£] Italian [ifiiCo] 

[m] mad [med] 

[nl none [nAn] 

[g] sing [sig] 

[ji] French eigne [siji] 

[o] American English cut [hot], French eau [o] 

[a] top [tap], saw [sa:] 

[ 0 ] French peu [p 0 ] 

[oe] French peuple [pcepl] 

[p] pin [pin] 

[r] red [red], French riz [ri] 

[b] see [sij] 

[/] show [/ow] 

[t] ten [ten] 

[^] chin [^in] 

[ 0 ] thin [ 6 in] 

[u] put [put], French tout [tuj 

[v] veil [vejl] 

[w] tooo [wuw] 

[xl German aah [ax] 

[y] French vu [vy] 

[q] French lui [Iqi] 

[z] zoo [zuw] 

[ 3 ] rouge [ruw 3 ] 

P] glottal stop 

Additional signs: 

When a language distinguishes more than one phoneme within 
any one of the above types, variant symbols are introduced; thus, 
capitals denote the domal sounds of Sanskrit [t, d, n], which are 
distinct from dental [t, d, n], and capital [i, u] denote opener 
varieties, distinct from [i, u], as in Old Bulgarian; italic letters are 
used for palatalized consonants, as in Russian [bif] 'to beat,' di»> 
tinct from [bit] 'way of being.’ 

A small vertical stroke under a letter means that the sound forms 
a syllable, as in britUer [<brit]3]. 

A tilde over a letter meEuis that the sound is nasalized, as in 
French bon [b5]. A small raised [*] means that the preceding 
sound is labialized. 

The mark ['] means that the next tyllaUe is accented, as be- 
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[be'najted]. The signs [" '' |] are used in the same way, 
wherever several varieties of accent are distinguished. Numbers 
[1 2 * «] indicate distinctions of pitch. 

The colon means that the preceding sound is Ibng, as in German 
Kahn [ka:n], contrasting with kann [kan]. 

Other marks of punctuation [. , ?] denote modulations in the 
sentence; [j] is used for the modulation in Who’s there? ['huw z 
'Sed/J, contrasting with Are you there? [a: ju 'tka?]. 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Pago 13* Atbanese, the form used throughout the book, should 
perhaps be replaced by the more current Albanian. 

Page 14. On Rask, see the Introduction by H. Pedersen to 
Rask, R. K., AusgewahUe Abhandlunge% Copenhagen, 1932-33. 

Page 53. In expressions like “our Southwest,” the angle of 
vision is that of the United States of North America. 

Page 59. For Faroese read Faroe. 

Page 61. Ladin is spoken also in the southern T 5 rrol and in 
north-eastern Italy. 

Page 65. The term Accadian is now preferred to Babylonian- 
Afisyrian. * 

Page 70. On the basis of an entirely new definition and theory 
of the relationship of languages, the Russian scholars N. I. Marr 
and F. Braun view the Caucasian languages as survivals of a once 
widespread Japhetic family, some features of which appear also in 
Basque, in Semitic, and even in Indo-European languages, notably 
Armenian. However, the statements of these relations and the 
evidence for them do not seem precise enough to warrant accept- 
ance. See Materialy po jafetideskomu jazykoznaniju, Leningrad, 
1910-; Marr, N. I., Der japhditische KaukasuSy Berlin, 1923 
( Japhetitische Stvdieny 2); Marr, N. I., Etapy razvitija jafetidesh^ 
teoriiy Leningrad, 1933 ( =^Izbrannyje raboty, 1). 

Page 143. Instead of “(2) are so distantly correlated,” etc., it 
would be better to say: **(2) are so variably correlated with speech- 
forms that these cannot guide us in determining the speaker’s 
situation.” 

Page 164. The example Backwater! seems to be an unusual 
speech-form; Dismount! would be better. 

Page 284. The cuneiform characters were not “scratched,” but 
pressed with a stylus into tough clay. 

Page 323. On Joseph Wright (1866-1930), see Wright, S. M., The 
Life of Joseph Wrighty London, 1932. 

Page 328. On the map, the dotted patch which represents the 
Frisian area extends too far southward ; the dots should reach only 
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INDEX 


Aasen^ L, 484 
abbreviation 288, 488 
ablative 263, 315 
abnormal 100, 378 
absolute 170, 186-189 
abstract 205, 271, 429f., 456f. 
accent 80, 82, 182, 308f., 358f., 385, 
450, see pitch, stress 
accretion 414, 417 
accusative 165, 272, 388, 392, 457f. 
Ayoka 63 

acoustic 77-79, 93, 128 
action 172-175, 267, 271 
action-goal 192, 197, 267 
action noun 236 
active, see actor-action 
actor 172-175, 267, 297 
actor-action 165-167, 172-175, 184f., 
190f., 194, 196f. 
adam's-apple 27 

adaptation 420-424, 426, 446, 449f., 
458, 492f. 

address 148, 152, 255f., 401f. 

Adelung, J. C., 7 

adjective 6, 165, 173, 188, 192, 198, 
202-206, 231, 261, 271, 387f 
adult language 55, 463, 485 
adverb 175, 177, 197f., 237, 258, 260, 
262f., 271, 433-435 
affix 218, 414, 454, 509 
affricate 120, 133, 214, 342, 378 
Afghan 62 

Africa 7, 56, 67, 87, 94, 99, 117, 472 

Afrikaans 474 

agent 221, 366, 412f., 454f. 

agglutination 207f. 

agreement 165f., 190-194 

Amu 70 

Albanese 13, 15, 62, 312, 315f,, 467, 
470 

Alfred, King, 17, 47, 281, 295 
Algonquian 72, 193, 198, 241, 256f., 
271f., 359f.. 371, 381f., 396, 402 
alliteration 296, 395 
alphabet 79, 86f., 128, 290-294, 500- 
503 

Alsatian, see German 
Altaic 68f. 

alternation 164, 210-219, 370-376, 
381f., 410f., 418f. 
alveolar 98 

American English 44, 47-52, 81, 98, 
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100. 102-106, 109f., 112, 114, 117, 
ml, 124f., 127, 129, 152, 187,325, 
361, 366f., 374, 394, 396, 401, 444, 
464^ 471, 480, 484f., 488, 498, 502 
Amencan Indian 7, 19, 42f., 71-73, 
87, 97, 102, 127, 283, 404, 465f., 
458, 464, 469, 473 
Amharic 66 
amredita 235 
anacelouthon 186 

analogic change 362-366, 376, 391, 
393, 404-424, 426, 436, 439, 509 
analogy 275-277, 454, 501 
analphabetic notation 86 
analytic 207 
anaphora 249-266 
anaptyxis 384 

Anglo-Prisian 58, 304, 31 If.. 452 
Ai^lo-Saxon, see Old Englisn 
animal 27, 155 
animate 193, 232, 262, 272 
animated 156, 197 
Annamitc 44, 71 
Annatom 257 

answer 91, 115, 159, 163, 176f., 179, 
250 

antecedent 249-263 
antepenult 182 
anticipatory 254, 258 
aorist 362-364, 456 
Apache 72 
aphasia 35f. 
aphoristic 152, 177, 438 
apical 98, 100, 102 
apocope 382 
Apollonius Dyscolus 5 
aposiopesis 186 
apposition 6, 186, 420 
apraxia 36 

Arabic 7, 10, 21, 44, 66f., 89, 99, 
101, 154, 243f., 289, 458 
Aramaic 66, 289, 294 
Arapaho 72 
Araucanian 73 
Arawak 73 

archaic 152f., 292, 331, 401-404, 487 
Aristarchus 5 

Armenian 13, 15, 62, 307, 312, 315f., 
319f., 470 

arrangement 163-168 
article 147, 192, 204, 259, 261, 371f., 
419, 458, 470f. 
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artificial language 506 
arytenoids W., 102 
aspect 270, 272f., 280 
aspiration 80-82, 84, >89, 99f., 129, 
348-351, 446 

assimilation 273-381, 390, 423 

Assiniboinc 72 

assonance 395 

Assyrian 65f., 288, 293, 320 

asterisk 516 

asyntactip 233-235 

Athabascan 72 

atonic 187, 204, 244, 247, 250, 256, 
261, 266, 364, 376, 382, 418 
attraction 263, 423 
attribute 188, 191, 194-206, 230-235, 
251-263,266-269 
Australia 71 
Austric 71 
Austronesian 71 
authority 3, 7f., 496-500 
auxiliary, see secondary phoneme 
Avesta 15, 62, 295, 315, 389, 451 
avyayibhava 237 
axis *192, 194, 199, 263, 265, 267 
ayin 101 
Azerbaijan 68 
Aztec 72f., 241, 287 

Babylonian 65, 288, 293 
baby-talk 148, 472 
back formation 412-416, 432, 454 
back vowel 103-107, 117-119, 181, 
376-381 
bahuvrihi 235 
Bali 71 

Baltic 13, 18, 60f., 312-319, 400, 423 
Baluchi 62 

Bantu 19, 67, 192, 272 
basic alternant 164, 209, 21 If., 217- 
219, 222, 231, 242-244 
basis 127 
Basque 64 
Batak 310 

Bavarian, see German 
Beach la Mar 472f. 

Beaver 72 
Bell, A. M., 86 
Bengali 44, 63 
Bennicke, V., 325 
Benrath Line 343 
Berber 65, 67 
Bihari 44, 63 
bilabial 98, 101 

bilingual 56, 290, 293f., 445, 463f., 
471,513 
Bisaya 71 
Bladkfoot 72 
blend 422-424 
Bodo 70 


Bohemian 9f., 44, 54, 61, 86f., 89, 
95, lOOf., 113, 182, 291, 385, 447, 
466, 468, 483, 501 
Bfihtlii^k, 0., 18f. 

Bopp, F., 14f. 

borrowing 298, 306f., 320-345, 361- 
367, 398, 412-416, 429, 444-495 
bounded noun 205, 265 
bound form 160, 177-184, 207-246, 
257 

Brahmana 63 
Brahui 70 
brain 36f. 

Brant 295f. 

breath 27, 31, 80, 93-102, 110, 120, 
375 

Bremer, 0., 87 
Breton 13, 60. 325, 414 
British Englisn 44, 47, 49-52, 81, 98, 
100, 102-104, 112, 114, 118, 152, 
367, 396, 484f., 488, 497f., 502 
Broca, P., 36 
Brugmann, K., 15 

Bulgarian 15, 61, 154, 290f., 306-308, 
314f., 363, 371, 373, 383, 423, 427, 
437, 451, 453, 457, 459, 466, 470 
Burgess, G., 424 
Burgundian 59 
Burmese 70 
Bushman 67, 279f. 

call 115, 164, 169, 177 
Cambogian 71 
Canareso 44, 70 
Cantonese 44, 69, 116 
Carelian 68 
Carian 65 
Carib 46, 73 
Caroline 71 
Carroll, L., 424 
Carthage 66 

case 5, 165, 192, 256, 272, 297, 388, 
392, 457, 506 
Caspian 62 
Catalan 61, 483 
category 204, 270-273, 388, 408 
Catharine, Empress, 7 
Caucasian 70 
Cayuga 72 

Celtic 12f., 16, 60f., 188, 307f., 312, 
315f., 319, 386, 463f., 489 
center 174, 195f., 202, 265 
central meaning 149, 151, 402f., 431- 
437 

centum languages 316 
Champollion, J. F., 293 
change 5, li-20, 38, 158, 208, 277, 
281-495, 509 
character 284-286, 294 
character-substance 194, 202-206 
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Chaucer 281, 205, 429, 484, 487 

CherenuBS 68 

Cherokee 72, 288 

Cheyenne 72 

Chickasaw 72 

child 28-31, 43, 46, 66f., 84, 140f., 
148, 157, 386, 399, 403, 409, 432, 
444, 476, 486, 512 

Chinese 10, 44, 67, 69, 76f., 60, 83f., 
91, 100, 109, 111, 116, 176, 182f., 
188, 199-201. ^7f., 243f., 262, 
269, 271, 278f., 296, 388, 609 
Chinese writing 21, 69, 90, 284-288 
Chinook 470, 473 
Chinook jargon 473 
Chipewyan 72 
Choctaw 72 

chronology 309, 340, 346, 368, 413, 
416, 461-463 
Chukchee 70 
circumlocution 140 
citation 89f. 

class-cleavage 204-206, 241, 251, 258- 
270 

classification 207f. 
classifier 286-288 

class-meaning 146, 166, 202-205, 247- 
251, 266-268, 271 

clause 192-194, 197, 204, 251f., 263, 
273, 407, 437f. 
click 93f. 

close transition 119f. 
closed construction 196f., 223, 268 
closed vowel 103 
closure, see stop 

cluster 131-136, 183, 219, 228, 243, 
335, 367, 370-373, 383 
collective 221 
colloquial 52, 153 
color 140, 280 
Comanche 72 

command 164, 172, 174, 176 
common noun 205, 273, 470 
comparative 215, 238f. 
comparative method 11-20, 38, 64, 
297-321,346-364,466 
compensatory 379f. 
complement 230, 254, 260, 263 
completion 224. 270, 273 
completive 176f., 262, 266, 439 
complex 160-170, 240, 244-246, 

268f., 276, 405, 412 
compounding form 225 
compound jmoneme 90f., 120, 124f., 
130-132, 135f., 167, 182 
compound word 17, 38, 180-184, 
209f., 224-237, 276, 382, 413-418 
condensation 439 

conditioned sound-change 363, 372- 
385, 417-420 


conflict 463-476 

congruence 6, 191f., 204, 224, 263, 
256, 263, 270, 273 
conjunct I79f., 1^7f., 266, 260 
conjunction 195, 198, 244, 269, 420, 
469 

connotation 161-167, 163, 197, 214. 

402f., 421, 424, 441f., 496-498, ^ 
conquest 42f., 67, 60f., 64, 66, 68-70, 
313f., 361, 386, 461-470, 472 
consonant 102, 117-121, 217, 219, 
243-246, 370-381 
constituent 160f. 

construction 169, 183-246, 407, 433, 
437, 453f. 

contamination 422-426 

context 409, 440f. 

contraction 380f., 411 

co-ordination 195, 198, 232, 236, 269 

Coptic 67 

copulative 236 

Cornish 13, 60, 307, 464 

coronal 98 

correctness 3, 21f., 48, 477, 496 
Cossean 65 
Cottian 70 
counting 28f. 

Cree 72, 136, 146, 147, 155, 176, 182, 
193f., 257-259, 288, 369f., 371, 
381f.,396, 400,608 
Creek 72 
creolized 474f. 

Cretan 65,293 
Croatian 61 

cross-reference 193f., 197, 257, 439 
Crow 72 

cuneiform 21, 64f., 284, 287f., 293f., 
309 

Curtius, G., 354 
Cushite 65,67 
Cyprian 288 
Czech 61 

Dakota 72 
Dalmatian 61 

Danish 8-10, 63f., 59, 99-101, 106, 
127, 279, 287, 299f., 314, 325, 370, 
390, 455, 468, 483f. 
Dano-Norwegian 59, 483f. 

Darius 62 
dative 272, 437 
Dauzat, A., 398 
deaf-mute 39, 144 
decay 8f., 490 

decipherment 64f., 72, 293f. 
de-compound 210, 227 
defective 223 

definite 203-206, 251-261, 266, 270 
definition 139-146, 152, 266-268, 280, 
408 
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Delaware 72 
DelbrUck, B.. 15, 18 
demonstratida 140 
demonstrative 147, « 248, 250, 258- 
200, 470 

Dempwolff, 0., 510 
denotation 146 

density of eommunication 46f., 282, 
326,328,340,345,403,481 
dental 98, 100, 102, 214, 376, 378, 
384, 470 

dependent, see anaphora, subordinate 
derived 209-227, 237-246, 412-416, 
453-458, 491 
ieriving form 225 
de Saussurc, F., 19 
descriptive adjective 202f. 
descriptive order 213 
descriptive study Ilf., 16-20, 158, 
274, 311 

determinative 240-245 
determinative compound 235 
determiner 203-206, 262, 265-269 
diacritical 86-88,289-291 
dialect 5, 47-52, 152, 314-318, 321- 
345, 476-485, 499 
dialect area 51, 477-481 
dialect atlas 51. 322-325 
dialect geography 51, 321-345, 361 f., 
480 

dictionary 3, 87, 140, 142, 152, 178, 
293, 320-323, 486 
dictionary meaning 142, 148 
Diez, F., 16 

digraph 79, 85f., 89, 291, 451 
diminutive 150, 157, 226, 400 
Dinka 67 
Dionysius Thrax 5 
diphthong 90, 124f., 131f. 
displaced speech 28, 30, 141-143, 
149f. 

dissimilation 349-351, 390, 450 

distinctive 77-80, 141, 366 

disturbance of speech 34-37 

Dobrowsky, J., 483 

Dodgson, C., 424 

Dogrib 72 

domain 247-251 

domal 98, 102, 470 

dominant 435 

Donatus 6 

dorsal 98, 101 

double consonant 110, 119, 132-134, 
181,228, 363,368,373 
Dravidian 44, 70, 470 
dual 255, 257, 482 
Du Maurier, G., 513 
duration, see quantity 
durative 272f. 

Dutch 44, 59, 328-331, passim. 


dvandva 235 
dvigu 237 

ear-drum 25, 31, 74f., 128, 514 

East Germanic 59 

Easter Island 71 

Eastern Hindi 44, 63 

Eastman, G., 424 

Edda 296 

Eklmont, E., 324 

Egyptian 21, 65, 67, 90, 283-289, 
293 

Elamitic 65 

elegant, elevated 48, 152f., 156, 330, 
402 

Ellis, A. J., 87, 323 
emphatic 111, 171, 174, 186, 197f., 
204, 261 

enclitic 187, 212 

endocentric 194-196, 199, 202, 235f., 
268 

English 43-45, 57f., passim, 
episemcme 166-168, 172 
equational 173-176, 201, 260 
Eskimo 72, 207f., 259 
Esperanto 506 
Esthonian 68, 306, 465 
Ethiopian 66f., 289 
Etruscan 64, 290, 294 
etymology 4, 6, 15, 346, 351-355, 
427-430 
euphemism 401 
euphony 395 
Ewe 67 

exclamation 6, 92, 115, 147, 156, 164, 
166-172, 176f. 
exclusive 232, 255-257 
exocentric 194-196, 199, 235-237, 
240, 268 

experiment 4, 34, 75f., 389, 423 
explicit 174 
explosive 97 
expression 196 

extinct languages 13, 57, 59-61, 63- 
66, 68,70, 72, 463f.,513 

facetious 147f., 151, 153f., 394, 402f., 
421, 443, 471 
false palate 75 
family-tree 31 If., 316, 318 
Faroese 59 

favorite sentence-form 171-177, 199, 
254, 262 

female 146, 238, 248, 253, 270 
feminine 1^, 211, 217, 253, 410, 420 
field of selection 204,2^ 

Fiji 71 

final 131-136, 181-183, 218f., 245, 
371-374, 381f.,418f. 
final-pitch 114f., 163-171, 185 
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Rnok, F. N., 19, 467 
finite 165-167, 172, 185, 190-197, 
251f.,256f.,267,270 
Finnish 19, 68, 86, 89, 106, 1091., 

175. 177. 255. 272. 291. 2981., 3061., 

4651., 470, 601 

Finno-Ugrian 19, 66, 671., 298, 306, 
319 


Germanic 57-69, 298-301, jKurim. 
gerund *269 
Oessncr, K., 6111. 

gesture 391., 111.1141., 144, 147, 176, 
250 

gho8t<form 293, 487 
Gilbert Islands 71 
Gilli^ron, J., 325, 395-397 


first person 247f., 255-258 
Fischer, H., 326 
Flemish, sec Dutch 
foreign form 131, 163f., 423fM 449, 
454 

foreign language 45, 54-56, 80-84, 
93, 142, 148, 248, 365-367, 386, 
445-475, 481, 497, 409, 503-506 
foreign-learned 153f., 220, 239, 241- 
243, 292, 3S3, 415f., 421, 449, 454- 
458, 464f. 

form-class 146, 164-167, 185, 190, 
194-196, 199-204, 210f., 247-251, 
265-276, 409 
Formosa 71 
fortis 99f., 386 

Fox 72, 136, 177, 181, 218, 232, 241, 
288, 359f.,371,396, 400 
Frankish 466f., see German 
free form 160, 178, 181-206, 209, 219, 
243 

French 43f., 61, passim. 
frequency of forms 277, 354, 389, 
392-403, 405, 408f., 414, 420, 431, 
435, 445 

fr^ucncy of phonemes 136f., 389 
friction, sec spirant 
Frisian 8, 14i., 17, 58, 303-305, 311, 
330, 380, 385, 452, 483 
front vowel 103-107, 117-119, 125, 
181,376-381,410, 452 
Ful 67 

full sentence 171-177, 252, 259, 262f. 
full word 199f. 

function 185, 194-196, 265-274 
fundamental assumption 78, 144f., 
158f., 162 
futhark 291 
future 224, 272f., 415 

von dcr Gabelentz, G., 18 
Galla 67 

Gallic 13, 60, 375, 463 
Gamillscheg, E., 479 
gender 5, 192, 211, 217, 236, 263f., 
271-273, 278, 280, 462 
general grammar 6, 20, 233, 270f., 
297, 508f. 

general meaning 431 
genitive 231, 375, 409, 420 
Georgian 70, 174 
German 43f., 58f., passim^ 


Gilyak 70 

gingival 98, 100, 102, 446 
Gipsy 63, 313, 467, 471 
Gipsy English 50, 471f. 

Glarus 331 

glide 96f., 118-120, 147 
glosseme 264, 277f., 503 
glottal 80, 82, 99, 101, 113, ll8f., 
147, 289, 299 
glottalized 99, lOlf. 
glottis 94f., 97, 101, 118 
goal 165, 173, 192, 197f., 229, 233, 
241, 257f., 265, 269, 272, 297, 457f. 
goal-action 173, 201, 316, 471 
Goropius 9 

Gothic 8, 14, 17, 59, 453, 466, passtm. 
government 6, 192f., 197, 273 
grammar 3, 7. 135, 138, 183, 266, 
274, 322f.. 365, 408, 506 
grammatical feature 35, 166-169, 209, 
214, 216, 239, 264f., 268, 275, 277, 
394, 467f. 

grammatical terms 457 
Grassmann, H., 349-355 
Grebo 67 

Greek 43, 62, passim. 

Greek alphabet 64f., 86f., 288-296 
Greek grammar 4-7, 12, 208, 457 

S eeting 148 
riera, A., 325 

Grimm, J., 347-351, 355, 360 
Grotefend, G. F., 293 
Gujerati 44, 63 
gums 96, 98, 100, 119 
guttural 98, 127 

Haag, K., 325 
Ha^a 69 
Hamitic 65, 67 
haplology 391 
Haussa 67 
Hawaiian 71 

head 195 f., 19^202, 235-237 
Head, H., 35f. ^ 

Hebrew if., 66, 89, 289, 465, 472, 
519 

Herero 67 
Hermann, G., 6 
Herodian 5 
Herodotus 4, 318 
H^^ovits, M, J., 475 
hesitation 186 
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hifttUB 134 
Htckes, G., 8 

hieroglyphs, see picture writing 
high vowel 103-107v 120 
Hincks, £., 293 
hiss 100 

historical present 156, 272 
Hittite 64f., 293, 309 
hoarse h 101 
home language 56, 60 
Homeric poems 5,62,295,319 
homonym 145, 150, 161, 179, 183 
205, 209, 214, 223-225, 232, 286 
354, 367, 369f., 388, 392, 396-399 
410, 412, 416, 420, 433f., 436, 439 
502 

Hopi 72 
Hottentot 67 
Humboldt, W. v., 18f. 

Hungarian 19, 44, 61, 68, 99, 313f. 

hunting 155, 400 
Hupa 72 
Huron 72 
Hus, J., 483 
hyperbole 426 
Hyperborean 70 

hyper-forms 302, 309, 330, 449, 479 
499 

hypochoristic 157, 424 
hypostasis 148, 1^ 

Iberian 64 

Icelandic 59, 182, 296, 314, 370, 380, 
385, see Norse 
idea 142 508 

identification 146f., 203f., 249-263 
ideogram 285 
Illinois 72 
Illyrian 64 

imitation 6, 30, 127, 148, 156f., 365f., 
403, 472, 476-478, 496-500 
immediate constituents 161, 167, 
209f., 221f. 

immigrant 43, 55f., 461-463, 467 
imperative 331 
imperfect 224, 273 
impersonal 174, 2^f., 470, 516 
implosion 97, 119 
inanimate 241, 262, 272 
included 170, 183, 186, 219, 262 
inclusive 255-257 
incoiporation 241 
ind^ite 203-206, 260-262, 270 
independent 249,255-266 
India 42, 55, 98, 102, 154, 289, 458, 
469,472,495 

Indie 62f., 296, 312, 319, 374, 467- 
469 

indicative 190, 208, 273, 358 


individual 22, 30, 45-47, 75f., 142f., 
152, 155, 157, 393, 403, 421, 424, 
431, 443, 450 

indivisibiUty 180f., 232, 240, 252 
Indo-Aryan, see Indie 
Indo-Cmnese 69f. 

Indo-European 12-19, 57-65, 306- 
321. passim, 

Indo-Iranian 62, 307f., 315-318, 351, 
378f. 

Indonesian 71, 243f., 271, 309f. 
infinitive 164-166, 172-175, 197, 210, 
215f., 252, 254, 265, 268f., 273, 470 
infix 218, 222 
infiecting languages 207f. 
inflection 5, 11, 222-232, 237f., 256, 
263, 270, 294, 387f., 406, 410-412, 
453, 470f. 

Ingrian 68 
Ingweonic 58 

initial 99, 131, 134-136, 147, 181- 
183, 188, 243-246, 296, 367, 370, 
374f., 418, 447-449, 465, 473 
inscription 60-66, 68f., 71f., 289- 
294, 302, 305f., 433 
instrument 173f. 
instrumental 315,318 
intense 156f., 198, 245 
interdental 9$ 

interjection 121, 156, I76f., 181, 198, 
250,265,402 

intermarriage 43, 343, 463, 469f. 
International Phonetic Alphabet 87- 
92, 96, 101, 103f. 
interpretation 64f., 293-296 
interrogative 171, 204, 244, 248, 252, 
260, 262, 265, 269, 315f. 
intimate 255f., 401 
intransitive 1^, 241 
invasion, see conquest 
inverse spelling 294 
inverted 98. 102f. 
inverted order 174f. 
inverted speech 156 
Iowa 72 

Iranian 13, 15, 62f., 70, 312, 320, 
459 470 

Irish 13, 15, 60, 188, 291f., 307, 315, 
319, 374f., 383, 418 
Iroquoian 72 

irregular 177, 188. 203, 207f., 213- 
217, 223, 228, 231f., 238f., 247, 256, 
269-275, 279, 309, 318f., 331, 358, 
374, 376, 383, 399, 405, 409^11, 
416-420, 423, 433, 509 
isoc^oss 51, 58, 317f., 321-345, 398, 
478-480 
isolating 207f. 
isolation 432-435 
Italian 43f., 61, passim. 
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Italic 61, 308, 312, 319, 350, 380 
iterative 221, 272f. 

Jaberg, K., 325 

Japanese 10, 21, 44, 70, 101, 116, 
256, 288 
jargon 472-474 
Javanese 44, 71, 310, 330 
jaw 25, 97, 127 
Jespersen, O., 43, 86 
Jones, D., 87 
Jones, W., 12f. 

Jud, J., 325 
Junius, F., 8 

Kabyle 67 
Kacnin 70 
Kaffir 67 
Kamchadal 70 
Kansa 72 

Karadjich, V. S., 483, 511 
kartnadharaya 235 
Kechua 73 
kernel 225 
Kickapoo 72 

King James Bible 281, 425 
Kirgiz 68 

Kloeke, G. G., 326, 329 
Koin6 62 
Korean 44, 70 
Koryak 70 
Kristensen, M., 325 
Kurath, H., 325 
Kurdish 62 
Kwakiutl 259, 470 
kymograph 76 

labial 98. 339, 378 
labialized 118, 315 
labiodental KK) 
labiovelar 118, 315f. 
laboratory 75-77, 85, 128, 137, 389, 
423 

Ladin 61, 300f., 341, 467, 479f. 
Landsmaal 59, 484 
language boundary 53f., 56, 314, 
317f., 464 

Lappish 19, 68, 306, 465 
laryngal 99, 289 
laryngoscope 75 
larynx 25, 27, 36, 43, 94f., 108 
lateral 97, lOlf., 120, 446 
Latin 43, 47, 61 f., passim. 

Latin alphabet 21, 86-90, 237, 288, 
290-292, 296, 300, 302 
Latin grammar 4-8, 237f., 296, 458 
law 354 

learned 153, 277, 400, 436, 442, 448, 
452,472,491-495 
Lemnian 65 


length, see quantity 
lenw 9df. 

Lepsius, C. R., 87 
Le Roux, P., 

Leskien, A., 18, 353 
letter 79, 284, 290-294, 300, 304, 
487, 489, 501 
Lettish 13,60 
levels 47-50, 52 

lexical form 35, 166-168, 264-269, 
277 

lexical meaning 169, 174, 271, 425 
lexicon 21, 39f., 138, 162, 269, 274- 
280, 297, 316, 319f., 365, 407f., 
431, 459, 465, 486 
liaison, see sandhi 
Libyan 67 
Ligurian 64 

limiting 202-206, 250, 252, 258-262 
lingua franca 473 

linguistic form 138, 141, 145, 158- 
162, 166, 16Sf., 208f., 265, 283-287, 
353f., 389 

linguistic meaning 141, 145, 158, 280 
lips 31, 43, 80, 86, 97-107, 117f., 123, 
373 

lisp, see stammering 
list 38, 203, 213, 219, 238, 269, 280 
literacy 21 
literary 52, 29 If. 
literature 2 If., 286 
Lithuanian 13, 15, 60, 117, 125, 307, 
309, 315, 319, 373, 422, 427, 483, 
509 

litotes 426 

living analogy 413f., 453 
Livonian 68 

loan-translation 456-458, 460-462, 
468 

loan-word 449 

local difference 47-52, 112, 114 
logogram 285-288, 293, 296 
Lo-lo 70 

Lombard 59, 466 

loose vowel 103, 107, 109, 112 

low vowel 103-107, 109, 120, 367 

lower language 461-475 

lucus a non lucendo 4 

Ludian 68 

Luganda 67 

Luudell, J. A., 87 

Lusatian 60 

Luther 483 

Lycian 65 

Lydian 65, 294 

macaronic 153 
Macedonian 64 
Maduran 71 
Malagasy 71 
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malapropiam 154 
Malay 45, 55. 71, 256, 297 
Malay alum 70 
Malayan 71 t » 

Malavo-PolvftoRian 19, 71, 297 
male 146, 238, 248, 251, 253, 270 
Manchu 69 
Mandaii 72, 2S3f. 

Mandarin 69 
Manx 60 
Maori 71 
Marathi 44, 63 

inarRinal 149-151, 254, 427, 43(M37 

Marianno Islam is 71 

inark(‘r 199f., 2.5S, 265, 2CS-271, 2S0 

MarRhall Islands 71 

Mjisai 67 

inasculiiic 102, 211, 217, 253, 280, 410 

Massa(‘hus<'ttR 72 

iikass noun 205, 214, 252, 265 

mass olwrrvat ion 37f. 

inathoinatios 29, 146f., 249, 507, 512 

Matolo 72 

Mava 72f.,293 

moaninp 27, 74-7S, S4f., 93, 128, 
13S 159, 247-251, 264, 407f., 425- 
443 

nicclianical rorord 76, 85, 87, 93, 128, 
365 

nuTlmnistir ,33, 3S, 142-144 
rmnlial 131f., 131, 136, 181f., 189, 
373f., 3S2, 452 

iiK'dirval use* of Latin 6, S, 13, 61, 
301f., 316, 346, 481, 4S9-494 
Mclamwan 71, 257 
fnomhor 195, 2(K), 227-237 
Mcnckon, 11. L., 515 
Monoinini 72, SO, 82-84, 111, 150, 
171, 175-177, 219, 244, 256, 260, 
262, 279, 359f., 371, 381f., 385, 
395, 400, 446f., 455f., 458 
inonlalism 17, 32f., 38, 142-144 
M(*ringor, R., 428 
M<‘sha 66 

Mosoi>o1amia 21, 65, 284, 287 
M(^apian 61 
metals 320 

metaphor 140, 426, 443 
metathesis 391 
metonymy 426 
Miami 72 
Micmac 72 
Micronesian 71 
mid vowel 103-109, 112 
Middle English 365, 368-371, 382, 
3H4f., 387, 4()4f., 41 If., 419, 423, 
426, 437 

middle voice 258, 456 
migration 12f., 58, 60, 64, 69, 312f., 
461-475 


Miklosich, F. v., 16 
Milton 277 

minor sentence 171f.jl76f. 
minus feature 217f., 231 
Missouri 72 
Mitanni 65 
Mithridates 7, 511 
mixed vowel 104 
Moabite 66 
mock foreign 153 
mock learnc'tl 154, 421 
motle 5, 193, 200, 224, 270, 273 
modified phoneme 117f. 
moiiilier, aee attribute 
modulation 163, 166-171, 183-186, 
207-210, 220f., 239, 263, 290 
Mohawk 72 
Mohican 72 
Mongol 69 
Mon-Klirner 70f. 

Montagnais 72 
mora 110 
Mordvine 68 

morpheme 161-168, 209, 244-246, 
264,274-278,412,509 
morpheme word 209, 218, 240, 412 
morphology 183f., 189, 207-246, 308, 
349, 352, 371, 380, 383, 391, 406, 
449, 454, 465, 506, 609 
mots savants 491-495 
mouth 97 
muffled 102 
Muller, F., 19 
Mum la 70f. 

murmur 95, 99, 101 f., 112 
musical 97, 120-126, 376 
Muskog(^an 72 
mute 130, 218f. 

Naga 70 
Nahuatl 72, 241 

name 57, 64, 131, 155, 157, 201, 206, 
288, 294, 413, 420, 429, 451, 466, 
467, 470 
Narraganset 72 
narrative 173 175f., 200f. 
narrow vowel 107 
narrowed meaning 161, 426 
nasal 96f., 101 f., 120, 130, 136, 339, 
380 

nasalized 96f., 102, 106, 110, 117, 
217. 380, 384, 447 
Natick 72 
native 43 

natural syllable 122f., 126 
Navajo 72 

negative 174-177, 197, 204, 248f., 
262, 438f., 486 

neo-grammarian 364-364, 392f. 
nervous system 26, 33f., 36, 141, 168 
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neuter 102,211,253,875,410 
new formation 214, 276, d63f., 368, 
381f., 393, 405-425, 430, 434, 437, 
447, 454f^ 490f. 

Nietzsche, F., 457 
noeme 264 

nominative 165-167, 185, 190-196, 
237f., 267, 269, 388, 392, 422 
non*diBtinctivc 77-85, 96-105, Ho- 
rn, 141, 144, 147, 365-367, 468, 
477, 480, 498f„ 516 
non-personal 146, 236, 248, 253, 260f., 
263, 273 

nonsense form 153, 157 
non-standard 48-52 
non-syllabic 120-125, ISlf., 134, 182, 
238,243,287,379,^ 

Norman Conquest 291, 463-465, 493 
Norse 15, 303-308, passim, 
Northuml)rian burr 100, 390 
Norwegian 54, 59, 100, 110, 116, 
390, 468, 483f., see Norse 
nose 95f. 

noun 166, 190, 192. 194, 198, 202- 
206, 210-216, 224f., 228-231, 236f., 
249, 251-254, 266, 269, 272, 297, 
388, 392, 406, 408-412, 418, 470 
Nuba 67 

numbr- 5, 192, 204-206, 224, 234, 
236, 254-257, 271f., 297, 320 
number of speakers 43-45, 57-73 
numeral 29, 147, 152, 206, 237, 249, 
279f., 294, 320, 422f., 508 
numeral symbol 86, 287 
numerative 200, 203, 205f., 249, 262, 
266 

nursery form 157, 394, 424 

object 146, 165, 167, 173, 198, 202, 
205, 216, 221, 232, 236, 250f,, 257f., 
260, 267f., 271f., 278 
object expression 199-201, 244, 249 
object 01 verb, see goal, of preposi- 
tion, see axis 
obscene 155, 396, 401 
obsolescence 154, 241, 321, 331-340, 
365-368, 376, 393-403, 412, 415, 
423, 430-435, 437, 440, 487 
Ob-Ugrian 68 
obviative 193f., 257 
occasional meaning 431 
occupation 50 

ofibwa 72. 283f., 359f.. 381f., 396 
Old English 8f., 15, 17, 89, 303-308, 
passim, 

/ Olonetsian 68 
Omaha 72 

ominous form 155, 400f. 

Oneida 72 


onomatopoeia 156f. 

Onondi^ 72 

onset of itress 113f., 126, 182 
open syllable 369, 384 
open transition 119 
open vowel 103 
t, J., 293 
96f. 

order m, 167f., 184f.. 197, 201, 207, 
210, 213, 222, 227, ^9f., 234, 236f., 
247, 263, 285 
origin of language 6, 40 
Onya 44, 63 
Orkhon inscriptions 293 
Osage 72 
Oscan 61 
Ossete 62. 70, 470 
Osthoff, H., 417 
Ostyak 68 
outcry 6, 147 

over-differentiation 223f., 269, 399 


Paelignian 380 
PaiQachi 63 
Paiute 72 

palatal 99, lOlf., 385 
palatalized 117-120, 315, 376-379 
palate 86, 95-103, 118 
pal^graphy 295 

Pallas, P. S., 7 
Pamir 62 


Panini 11, 19, 63 
Panjabi 44, 63 
Papuan 71 
papyrus 295 

paradigm 223-226, 229-231, 237-239, 
257, 270, 349, 358f., 399, 406, 410- 
412, 422, 506 

parataxis 171, 176f., 185f., 254, 259, 
263 

parent language 12, 14, 298-321, 350, 
352, 360, 379, 509 
parenthesis 186 
Parthian 63 


participle 197, 225, 230, 233, 237, 
252, 358, 399, 415, 437, 471 
particle 171, 173, 176, 199-201, 232, 
241, 244, 252, 269 

parts of speech 5, 17, 20, 190, 196, 
198-202, 240, 249, ,268-271, 274 
passive, see goal-action 
Passy, P., 87 

past 164, 174, 210,212,214-216,224, 
272f^316,368 

Paul, H., 16f., 19, 431f., 435 
pause 92, 114f., 171, 181, 186f. 
Pehlftvi 62 


Penobscot 72 
penult 182 
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Pporia 72 

norfcrt 224,273,316,471,491 
Pormian 6S 

norrnittcd, «ec phonetic pattern 
Persian 13f., 62, 65, 154, 288, 293 
person 5, 224, 297 

personal 146. 164, 167, 236,248, 251, 
253, 258, 260f., 263, 265, 270, 273 
personal 8ul)6tituto 255-258, 422, 
482 

pet-name 157 
phememe 264 
Philippine 7, 42, 71 
philology 21, 512 

philosophy 6, 17, 172, 201, 270, 456, 
508 

Phoenician 66, 289 
phoneme 79-138 ^ 58, 162, 166f., 179, 
264, 289-292, 300, 302 305, 308- 
310, 350-360, 389, 395, 465, 501f. 
phonemic, see alphalict, distinctive 
phonetic alphabet 85-92 
phonetic alternant 154, 211 
phonetic change 309, 329f., 335, 339, 
342, 346-393, 404, 410f., 415, 
418-420, 434, 436, 438f., 450f., 
479-481, 492, 509 

phonetic form 138, 145, 148, 159f., 
162, 164, 166, 168, 209, 223, 285, 
287 

phonetic modification 156, 163-168, 
179f., 183f., 207-218, 222, 226, 228L 
235, 238f., 242-244 
phonetic pattern 103, 124f., 128-138, 
147f., 153, 181f., 187, 214, 217- 
219, 221, 228, 250, 290, 295, 324, 
350, 369-371, 376f., 385, 395f., 
449, 467f. 

phonetic substitution 81-84, 365, 
445-449, 458f., 472 
phonetic symbol 286f. 
phonetics 74-138, 294, 328, 365 
phonic method 500 
phonogram 287,293 
phonograph 41, 76 
phonology 78, 137f., 323 
phrase 178-209, 372, 374f., 417-419, 
pctssini. 

phrase derivative 178f., 183, 227, 239 
phrase word 180, 184, 207, 239f. 
Phrygian 4, 64 

physiology 25, 32, 75f., 78, 127, 130- 
133, 137, 296 
Pictisn 513 

picture writing 66, 73, 283-288, 293 
Pidgin English 472f. 

Piman 72 

pitch 76f., 80, 84, 91f., 94, 109, Hi- 
ll?, 147, 163, 167, 169-172, 174, 
182, 185, 188, 221, 243, 299, 385 


place 173f.,201,221 
place-name 60, 64, 339f., 453, 464, 
469 

P lace of stress 111 
’lato 4 

plural 190f., 195,205f., 209-216, 219, 
224, 226, 236, 255-261, 265f., 270f.. 
358, 376, 392-394, 399, 401, 404- 
406, 408^12, 453, 470, 482 
Polabian 60 

Polish 9f., 42, 44, 64, 61, 86, 96, 102, 
113, 119, 126, 177, 182, 187, 256, 
291, 385, 470 
Polynesian 71, 374, 473 
polysynthetic 207f. 
popular etymology 417, 423f., 450 
Port Royal 6 

Portuguese 13, 44, 61, 96, 341, 472, 
474 

position 185, 192, 265, 267, 271, 273, 
297 

possession 178, 193f., 203, 212, 216, 
223f., 226, 230, 236, 256f., 267, 
297 

r)ostd(‘ntal 98, 102, 446 
Potawatomi 72 
Pott, A. F., 15 
practical event 23-27 
practical phonetics 78, 84f., 93-127, 
129, 137 
Prakrit 63 
pn- 309, 31 If. 

predicate 5, 173f., 199-201, 206, 244, 
252, 260, 262 

predisposition 23-34, 75, 141 
prefix 154, IHOf., 218, 220, 230, 232, 
241, 383, 434 

pre-history 12, 16, 319f., 428 
preposition 194f., 198, 216, 228, 234, 
244, 252, 265, 268, 271 
present 156, 174, 212, 214, 224, 272f. 
278, 358, 364 

pre-suffixal 220f., 449, 493 
primary derivative 209, 227, 240-246, 
366 

primary phoneme 85, 90f., 109, 111, 
114, 116, 126, 135f., 163, 182, 290f., 
308 

primitive 13, 299, 302, 31 If. 
printing 21, 41, 286, 486, 602f. 
Priscian 6 
proclitic 187, 259 

pronoun 146f., 152, 188, 193f., 244, 
249-263, 266, 269f., 375, 382, 399, 
401, 422f., 439, 469^, 482 
proper noun 194, 205, 265 
proportion 276, 406-420, 441f. 
propriety. 155 
prothetic 335-338 
protrusion 101, 103, 105£. 
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proverb 152 

provincial 49, 52, 62, 296, 340, 478, 
482-485 
I^ssian 13, 60 
Psammetichus 4 
pseudo-impersonal 254f. 
psycholo^r 17f., 32-38. 78, 142, 199, 
248, 297, 406, 423, 435 
punctual 272f., 362 
Pushto 62 

quality 198, 202, 205, 236, 239, 271, 
434, 465 

quantity 89, 104, 107, 109f., 129, 
177, 217, 221, 290, 294, 296, 302, 
366, 369, 379-381, 384f. 
question 91f., 114f., 147, 169, 171, 
174-177, 186, 193, 204, 250, 260 
Quilleute 470 
quotation 148 

race 43, 386 
Ra^usan 61 
Rajasthani 44, 63 
rank 195, 222, 224, 226 
Rask, R. K., 14, 347, 355, 360 
Rawlinson, H. C., 293 
reading 37, 282, 285f., 500 
real, see indicative 
reciprocal 221 

reconstruction 15, 300-310, 351, 451, 
459. 516 

reduplication 218, 221f., 349, 396 
reflexive 193, 197 
register 94f. 

regular 189, 211, 213, 216f., 224f., 
238f., 273-276, 399, 405f., 409- 
413, 434, 509 

relation-axis 192, 194, 199, 263, 267, 
271 

relationshir 140, 177, 278f., 320 
relationship of languages 9-13, 57, 
59, 64, 68f., 71f., 293f., 297-318, 
346, 425 

relative substitute 204, 2G2f., 423 
relayed speech 28, 141 
relic form 331-340, 479 
religion 42, 50, 155, 343, 455, 461 
reminiscent sandhi 189, 219, 374 
Renaissance 7f., 10 
repetition 156f., 235 
resonance 94-97, 102 
re-spelling 62, 295 

response 23-34, 74f., 128, 139, 142- 
144, 147, 158, 250, 285f., 365 
resultant 194-196, 207, 221^ 223, 274 
retraction 103, 105f., 117f. 

Rhaetian 64 
Rhaeto-Romanic 61 
^enish Fan 343, 478 


rhythm* 395 
Rig-Veda 10, 63 

rime 78, 295f., 330, 395, 482, 486 
ritual 400 * * 

rival, see variant 

Romance 6j 9f., 61, 300-302, 489- 
494, passim, 

root 10, 240-246, 289, 362f., 426, 
433, 459 

root forming 245f., 276f. 
root word 239f., 243 
Rosetta Stone 293 
Roumanian 13, 44, 61, 300f., 314, 
325 470 

-CDunding 105-107, 117f„ 125 
runes 290f.. 293, 305f., 433 
Russian 43f., 47, 61, 457, passim, 
rustic 152, 331-340 

Sakian 63 
Salish 470 

Samoan 71, 181, 219, 255, 257, 37J 
Samoyede 68 
samprasarana 384 

sandhi 110, 113f., 135f., 163f., 173, 
178f., 181, 183, 186-189, 201, 204, 

219, 222, 228, 275, 371f., 374f,, 
378, 382f., 418f., 437 

Sanskrit 11-15, 63, 495, passim, 
Sanskrit grammar 10-12, 18, 208f., 
235, 237, 296, 384 
Sarsi 72 

satem-langiiagcs 316 
Sauk 72 

Saxon 303-305, 358, 376, 451f. 
Scandinavian 58f., passim, 

Schleicher, A., 15 
Schmeller, J. A., 323 
Schmidt, J., 317 
scholastic 6 

school grammar 6, 102, 178, 237f., 
266, 2as, 406, 496, 500, 505, 516 
Schuchardt, H., 354 
Scotch English 152, 300, 329, 370, 
394, 485 

Scotch Gaelic 60 

secon<i ptTSon 152, 188, 197, 224, 247, 
250, 255-258, 400f. 
secondary derivative 209f., 217f., 

220, 224, 237-242, 244, 297, 366 
secondary phoneme 90-92, 109, 111, 

114-116, 122. 134, 136, 156, 163, 
169-171, 220f. 
secret dialect 50, 471 
selection 164-169, 171, 174, 177, 

179f., 184f.. 190-199, 201f., 207, 
229-237, 247, 265f. 
semantic change 335, 407f., 414, 425- 
443 456 

semantics 74, 138, 141, IGO, 513 
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sememe 162, 166, 168, 174, 216, 288, 
264,276 

semi-absok^ 185f., 193 
Seminole 72 « • 

semi-predicative 206 
Semitic 19, 65-67, 198, 243f., 288f 
semivowel 102, 123f., 180, 132, 134, 
136 

Seneca 72 
sensation 174 

sentence 90-92, 114f., 138, 167, 170- 
177, 179, 185, 197, 200, 262, 297, 
516 

sentence-type 152, 169-177, 184, 197, 
247, 260, 265, 276f. 
sentence-word 172,176 
Serbian 9f., 61f., 87, 117, 290f., 314, 
470,483 

serial, see co-ordination 
sex 46 

Shakspere 22, 277, 281. 398, 400, 487 
shift of language 55, 463 
Shoshone 72 
shwa 519 

fiffllVIAQA AQ 

sibilant 100, 120, 133, 21 If., 214, 
316f., 378f., 452f. 

Sicilian 64 
Sievers, E., 515 

signal 80, 128, 136, 139, 144, 157f., 
162, 166, 168, 281 
significant, see distinctive 
Sikwaya 288 
Silver Codex 8, 69 
simple, see morpheme, taxeme 
Sinai inscriptions 289 
singular 146, 165, 190f., 205f., 208- 
213, 219, 223f., 236, 270f., 358, 
371, 401, 405, 408-412, 470 
Sino-Tibetan 69 
Siouan 72 

situation, see stimulus 
slang 49, 133f., 147, 154, 254, 394, 
3^, 402f., 420, 443 
Slavic 9f., 60f., 466, passim, 
slip of the tongue 3^, 409, 423 
Slovak 61,483 
Slovene 61, 314 
slurred form 148, 388 
social levels 47-62, 112, 476f. 
society 24-34, 42 
Sogdi^ 63 
Solomon Islands 71 
Somali 67 

sonant 102, 121-124, 384 
sonority lOO, 120-12i3, 147, 384 
Serbian 60 

sound-waves 26-28, 31, 75-80, 87, 95, 
111,128,142 

Spanish 42-44, 61, 467, passim. 


specialised meaning 150, 2l4f., 237-^ 
229, 266, 276, 4^., 414, 417, 482, 
434 436 

species I46f., 202, 204f., 236, 249- 
253, 258, 260, 263 
spe^ 22-27, 74, 248 
speech community 29, 42-56, 140, 
155, 281, 298, 311, 313f., 317, 319, 
394, 445 

speech-island 53^ 56, 68, 61 
filing pronunciation ^7f., 494, 

498, 501f. 

filing reform 501-503 
Spenser 487 
Sperber, H., 439f. 

spirant 96-97, 100-102, 119f., passim, 
sporadic sound-change 353-364 
stage 49 

stammering 34, 101, 148 
Standard lang^uage 48-52, 67, 59-63, 
68, 296, 321-323, 329, ^4, 339, 
474, 482-487, 496-500 
statement 92, 114, 156, 169, 171 
static 200 
Steinthal, H., 18 

stem 221, 225f., 229-232, 237, 241, 
315, 331, 349, 362f., 416f., 470 
stimulus 23-34, 74, 114, 128, 139- 
144, 151, 166, 158, 166f., 177, 285, 
365, 435, 440 

stop 86, 97-102, 214, passim, 
Streiff, C., 331, 333 
stress 90-92, 110-114, 120-126, 130, 
154, 163, 168, 174, 180, 182f., 
186f., 220f., 228, 233, 259, 303, 
375f., 382f., 385, 447, 450 
stridulation 27 

structural order 210, 213, 222, 227, 247 
structure 135, 264, 268 
stuttering 34 
style 45, 153, 499 
Subiya 67 

subject 6, 173f., 199-201, 252 
subjunctive 152, 190, 224, 273, 358, 
437-439 

subordinate 192-196, 197f., 204, 235, 
237, 251f., 269, 407 
sub-standard 60-52 
substantive 146, 164f., 177, 185, 196, 
198, 249, 267-271 

substitute 146^, 169, 184, 247-263, 
509 

substitution feature 112, 216-218, 
222, 228, 243, 274 
substratum 386, 468-470, 481 
sub-vocal 143 
Suetonius 302 

suffix 154, 218-221, 230-232, 240f., 
244f., 3l4f., 318, 366, 410-417, 
454f 
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Sumerian 6&» 288, 293 
Sundaueae 71 
superlative 417 

auppletion 215f., 218, 223, 238f.. 270 
Swaheli 67 

Swedish ‘9f., 54, 69, 87. lOOf., 106, 
no, 116, 151, 193, 221, 256, 290f„ 
370, 385, 389f., 428, 447, 459, 503 
Sweet, H., 86f. 

syllabic 120-126, 130-137, 181, 384 
syllabic stress 122f., 136 
syllabic writing 287f. 
syllable 120-126, 243f., 287-290, 349- 
351 

symbol 283-290 

symbolic 6, 156, 243-246, 390, 424 
syncope 382 
syncretism 388, 392 
synecdoche 426 
synonym 145, 442 
syntactic compound 233-235 
syntax 6, 11, 183-206, 212, 216, 224, 
232-235, 247-264, 268, 270-273, 
407, 417-420, 423, 453, 467f., 486f. 
synthetic compound 231-234, 236, 
430, 460 

synthetic languages 207 
syrinx 27 

tabu 165, 396, 400-402, 507f. 
tactic form 166 

Tagalog 71, 105, 171, 173f., 176, 200f. 
218, 221f,, 243f., 252, 255, 260, 
269, 278, 310, 371, 391, 446-448, 
455 

tagmeme 166-168, 264, 276f., 505 

Tahiti 71 

Tai 69 

Tamil 44, 70 

Tartar 68 

tatpurusha 235 

taxeme 166-171, 174, 184f., 190-192, 
197-199, 210, 220, 264-266 
Tebele 67 

technical 49f., 152f., 277 
teeth 98, 100, 118f. 
telephone 41, 45 
Telugu 44, 70 

tense 6, 200, 224, 270, 272, 297 
tense vowel 103, 107, 109, 124, 136, 
445 

Tesni^re. L., 44f. 

Teton 72 

textual criticism 5, 295 
theoretical form 218-220, 223, 237, 
242, 516 

thinking 28f., 142f., 508 
third person 152, 188, 193, 198, 212, 
214f., 224, 263f., 256-258, 418f. 


Thomsei}, V,, 293 
Thracian 64 
Tibetan 69 
Tigre 66 • • 

Tocharian 64, 316 

tone of voice 39, 114f., 144, 147, 498 
tones 116, 475 

tongue 25, 81, 36, 75, 94-97, 99, 101- 
105, 108, 112f., 117-119, 123, 127, 
365, 373, 376, 383f., 390, 470 
tongue-flip 81, 100, 187, 374 
transcription 85-92, 96, 98-104, 109, 
112-114, 117, 120-123, 128, 135, 
168, 296, 366, 501 

transferred moaning 39, 149f., 198, 
402f., 425-443, 466, 458 
transient 173f., 20(tf. 
transition 118-120 
transitive 150, 165 
translation 140 
transliteration 90, 101 
transmission 294f. 

trilf 9M(XM02, 104, 120, 127, 383f., 
390, 445, 470 

triphthong 124, 131, 135, 137 
Tsimshian 470 
Tuareg 67 
Tunguse 69 
Tupi-Guarani 73 
Turco-Tartar 44, 68f., 381 
Turkish 21, 68f., 107, 164, 181, 208, 
293, 467 
Tuscarora 72 

Ukrainian 44 

ultimate constituent 161, 182, 195, 
242 

Umbrian 61 
umlaut 381, 434 
unbounded 205 
undergoer, see goal 
underlying form 209-226, passim, 
understanding 31, 55, 80-^2, 84, 93, 
127, 149, 179, 250, 277, 281, 296, 

unique 160f!, 210, 213f., 234f., 276, 
416, 426 
unreal 224, 273 
unrounded 107 
upper language 461-476 
I^l-Altaic 69 
Urdingen Line 343 
Ute 72 

uvula 95-97, 99-101, 127, 390, 446, 
470 

Usbeg 68 

Vai 288 
Van 65, 293 
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Vandal 59 
van Ilolinont 424 

vnrmnt 81, 83, 98-103, 106, 110- 
114, 117f,, passutu « 

Vator, J. S., 8 
Vochr 63 

velar 9Sf., lOlf., 127, 315f., 339, 376- 
379, 3H5 
volamt'd 118f. 

Vcliote 61 

velum 96f., 98, 103, 117, 119, 373, 
383f. 

Vonctic 64 
Vepsian 68 

verb 20, 165-167, 172-175, 190-194, 
197f., 210, 212, 214-216, 223- 
225, 229-233. 238f.. 251, 254, 256, 
258, 260, 297, 358f., 362-364, 383, 
396, 414-417, 439,471,506 
vernacular 482 

Verner, K , 308, 357-359, 374, 415 
verso 78, 295f , 302 
Visible Speech 86f. 
vocabulary, see lexicon 
vocal chords 25, 27, 31, 75, 94f., 99, 
102,111,373, 375,505 
vocative 177, ^25 
Vogulc 68 

voice 27, 94-97, lOlf., 112, 114, 

117f.. 120, 224,258,364 
voice ot verl) 173, 201, 224 
voicing 94-97, 99-102, 118, 120, 

135, 137, 189, 218f., 367f., 372- 
376, 389, 458 
Voltaire 6 
Votian 68 
V oty ak 68 

vowel 81f., 102-126, 134f , 216, 243, 
288-290, 292, 295, 300-302, 306f., 
329, 356-358, 376-387 
vowel harmony 181, 381 
vowel-shift 387 
vulgar 147, 152, 156, 302 
Vulgar Latin 302 

war 156 

wave-theory 317f., 340 
Weigand, G , 325 
Welsh 13, 65, 60, 97, 307, 464 
Wendish 60 
Wcnker, G., 322 


West Geimaittiti SO, 8M, Skl"* 

389, 425, 428, 451 
Western Hindi 44, 63 ' 
whisper 95,. 102 
Whitney, W. D., 16 
wide vowel 107 

widened meaning 151, 426, 432 
Winnebago 72 
Winteler, J., 331 
Wolof 67 

word 90, 99, 102, 110-114, 116, 138, 
171f., 176, 178-189, 196f,, 20O, 
207-247, 264, 265, 268, J277f., 
284-287, 291, 297, 303, 809, 328, 
371, 374f., 381f., 395f., 414f., 417- 
420, 447, 609 
word-class 190, 196, 202 
word-formation 222f., 226, 231, 237- 
240, 412-416, 453, 505 
word order 156, 171-175, 197-201, 
229, 234, 254, 260, 263, 286, 437, 
470 

Wordsworth 443 
Wrede, F., 322, 325 
Wright, J., 323 

writing 3, 8, 13, 2 If., 37, 40, 66, 73, 
79, 85f., 129, 144, 152f., 178, 
282-296, 448f., 486-495, 500-503, 
506 

written records 5-7, 10, 13, 21f., 38, 
57-73, 152, 277, 281-296, 298- 
306, 309-311, 319, 330, 346, 369, 
380f., 393, 400, 404f., 416, 426, 
438, 440f., 455, 469, 464, 481L, 
484 

Wundt, W., 18, 386, 435 
Wyandot 72 

x-ray 75 

Yakut 19, 69 
Yana 46 
Yap 71 

Yenisei-Ostyak 70 
Yoruba 67 

zero-feature 209, 215-219, 223, 231, 
236, 238f., 252, 266, 263, 416, 420 
Zeuss, J. K., 16 
Zulu 67 
Zynan 68 








